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H E approbation with which the firſt edition of this book has 

been received by the Public, has operated as an encouragement to 
improve it. It has been judged proper to change the form and fize 
from a duodecimo zo an oftavo; not only for the ſake of giving 
it 6 more agreeable appearance, but alſo of adding. to the quantity 
and variety of the contents. Some extracts have indeed been omitted, 
to mare room for new matter; but the additions, upon the whole, are 
very conſiderable. 

The utility of the collection is obvious. It is calculated for claſ- 
fical ſchools, and for thoſe in «hich Engliſh only is taught. Young 
perſons cannot read a book, containing ſo much matter, without ac- 
quiring a great improvement in the Engliſh language ; together with 
ideas on many pleaſing ſubjetts of Taſte and Literature; and, which 
is of much higher importance, they will imbibe with an encreaſe 
of knowledge, the pureſt principles of Virtue and Religion. 

The book may be employed in various methods for the uſe of learn- 
ers, according to the judgment of various inſtructors. The pupils, 
may not only read it in private, or in the ſchobl at ſtated times, but 
write out paragraphs in their copy books ; commit paſſages to memory, 
and endeavour to recite them with the proper action and pronuncia- 
tion, for the improvement of their powers of utterance, With re- 
ſpeft to the Art of Speaking, an excellence in it certainly depends 
more on pradtice, under the ſuperintendance of a maſter, than ou 
written precepts ; and this vook profeſſes to offer matter for practice, 
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iy ADVERTISEMEN T. 
- rather than ſyſtematic inſtructions, which may be more advantageouſly 
tions | given in a rhetorical treatiſe or vivd voce. To learn the pratiical part 
| of ſpeaking, or the art of managing the voice and geſture, by written 
rules alone, is like learning to play upon a muſical inſtrument, with 
i the bare aſſiſtance of a book of directions without a maſter. 
The book in its improved ftate is under great obligations to the 
| works of Dr. BLaiR, Jt would be ungrateful and diſingenuous not 
to acknowledge them. The Editor thinks he conſults the happineſs , 
| of his young readers, when he recommends to them the purchaſe of 


Dr. BLair's Sermons and Lefures at large, as ſoon as it may be 

convenient to them; Theſe books are fit for their libraries, and may 

be made the companions of their lives ; while the preſent compilation 

offers itſelf only as an humble companion at ſchool. In the character 

of a companion, it has a great deal to ſay to them ; and will probably 

1 ? improve in t e power of affording pleaſure and inſtruction, the more 
its acquaintance is cultivated, | 
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T may appear ſingular to make the avowal, but it is certainly true, 
that of all literary taſks, the compilation of a book like this is attended 

with the leaſt difficulty. In the preſent caſe, not the ſmalleſt claim is 
made to any peculiar {kill or merit of execution. The book muſt be left 
to recommend itſelf by the unaſſuming pretenſions of obvious utility. 
There are already many collections of a ſimilar kind, which have been 
found very uſeful : and this pretends not to any other ſuperiority over 
them, but that of affording a greater quantity of matter than any of 
them have exhibited in one volume. 885 

This book derives its origin from a wiſh expreſſed by perſons who 
have the conduct of ſchools, - ſuch a compilation might be publiſhed, 
as by means of a full page, and a ſmall, yet very legible type, might 
contain, in one volume, a little Engliſh Library for young people who 
are in the courſe of their education. A common ſized volume, it was 
found, was ſoon peruſed, and laid aſide for want of novelty ; but to ſupply 
a large ſchool with a great variety, and conſtant ſucceſſion of Engliſh 
books, is too expenſive and inconvenient to be generally practicable; ſuch 
a quantity of matter is therefore collected in this volume as muſt of ne- 
ceflity fll up a good deal of time, and furniſh a great number of new ideas 
before it can be read to ſatiety, or entirely exhauſted, It may therefore 
very properly conſtitute, what it was intended to be, a little Library for 
Learners, from the age of nine or ten to the age at which they leave 
their ſchool: at the ſame time it is evident, upon inſpection, that it 
abounds with ſuch extracts as may be read by them at any age with 
pleaſure and improvement. "Though it is chiefly and primarily adapted 
to ſcholars at ſchool; yet it is certain, that all readers may find it an 
agreeable companion, and particularly well adapted to fill up ſhort inter- 
vals of accidental leiſure. 

As to the Authors from whom the extracts are made, they are thoſe 
whoſe characters want no recommendation. The Spectators, Guardians, 
and Tatlers, have been often gleaned for the purpoſe of ſelections; but 
to have omitted them, in a work like this, for that reaſon, would have 
been like rejecting the pureſt coin of the fulleſt weight, becauſe it is not 
quite freſh trom the mint, but has been long in circulation. It ought to 
be remembered, that though the writings of Addiſon and his coadjutors 
may no longer have the grace of novelty in the eyes of veterans, yet they 
will always be new to a riſing generation. 

The greater part of this book, however, conſiſts of extracts from more 
modern books, and from ſome which have not yet been uſed for the pur- 
poſe of ſelections. It is to be preſumed: that living Authors will not be 
diſpleaſed that uſeful and elegant paſſages have been borrowed of them for 
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this book ; ſince if they ſincerely meant, as they profeſs, to reform and 
improve the age, they muſt be convinced, that to place their moſt ſalutary 
admonitions and ſentences in the hands of young perſons, is to contribute 
moſt effectually to the accompliſhment of their benevolent deſign. The 
books. themſe]ves at large do. not in. general fall into the hands of ſchool- 
boys; they are often too voluminous, too large, and too expenſive for ge- 
neral adoption ; they are ſoon torn and disfigured by the rough treatment 
which they uſually meet with' in a great ſchool; and indeed, whatever be 
the cauſe of it, they ſeldom are, or can be conveniently introduced : ex- 
tracts are therefore Highly expedient, or rather, neceſſary. And with re- 
ſpect to thoſe among writers or publiſhers who are intereſted in the ſale of 
books, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the ſpecimens exhibited in this 
volume will rather contribute to promote and extend, than to retard 
ba "ka the circulation of the works from which they are ſe- 
ected. | * ws. 

The editors of ſimilar compilations, it is feared, may not fo freely for- 
give the borrowing, of many paſfages from them : but it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that they alſo borrowed of their predeceſſors; for it will be found 
on examination, that in all ſelections of this kind, this privilege has been 


claimed; and indeed, as the matter borrowed belongs as much to one as 
to the other, there is no juſt cauſe of complaint. 
means pretend to an excluſive property in a paſſage of an author, which 


A compiler can by no 


he has himſelf poſſeſſed on a very diſputable title : every bird from whom 
the daw had ſtolen feathers, : might claim his own plumage; nor can he 


pretend an excluſive right, who perhaps has no right at all, but by the 


connivance of the real and original poſſeſſor. | 
This book aims not at ſupplanting others by oftentatiouſly diſplaying 
its own, merits, or detracting from their value: the public will ultimately 
fix its choice on that book which beſt deſerves it. Without inftituting a 
competition, it will be enough if this work ſhall be united with others in 
Furniſhing, what it profeſſes and intends, a copious ſource of entertain- 
ment and improvement to the riſing generation ; there cannot be too many 
books adapted to purpoſes ſo laudable. One inſtructor will chooſe this 
book, another a different one; but while all young perſons are ſupplied 


with ſome book of the kind, it is impoſſible but that great good ſhould 


be produced. | 
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UCTION 


' PRONUNCIATION, OR, DELIVERY. 


FROM DR. BLAIR'S LECTURES: 


J. FF OW much ſtreſs was laid upon 
H Pronunciation, or Delivery, b 
the molt eloquent of all orators, Den. 
thenes, appears from a noted ſaying of 


his, related both by Cicero and Quinc- 
tilian ; when being aſked, What was 
the firſt point in oratory ? he anſwered, 


Delivery ; and being aſked, What was 
the ſecond ? and afterwards, What was 
the third? he ſtill anſwered, Delivery. 
There is no wonder, that he ſhould 
have rated this fo high, and that for 
improving himſelf in it, he ſhould have 
employed thoſe aſſiduous and painful 
labours, which all the Ancients take fo 
much notice of; for, beyond doubt, 
nothing is of more importance. To 
ſuperficial thinkers, the management of 
the voice and geſture, in public ſpeak- 
ing, may appear to relate to decoration 
only, and to be one of the inferior arts 
of catching an audience. But this is 
tar from being the caſe, It is inti- 
mately connected with what is, or ought 
to be, the end of all public ſpeaking, 
Perſuaſion; and therefore deſerves the 
ſtudy of the moſt grave and ſerious 
ſpeakers, as much as of thoſe, whoſe 
only aim it is to pleaſe. | ; 
For, let it be conſidered, whenever 
we addreſs ourſelves to others by words, 
our 1ntention certainly is to make ſome 
impreſſion on thoſe to whom we ſpeak ; 
it is to convey to them our own ideas 
and emotions. Now the tone of our 
voice, our looks and geſtures, interpret 
our ideas and emotions no leſs than 
words do; nay, the impreſſion they 
make on others, is frequently much 
ſtronger than any that words can make. 
We often ſee” that an expreflive look, 
or a paſſionate cry, unaccompanied by 


a more feeble impreſſion. 
this, that, to render words fully Ggnifi- 


words, convey to others more forcible 
ideas, and rouſe within them ſtronger 
paſſions than can be communicated by 
the moſt eloquent diſcourſe. The 1g- 


nification of our ſentiments, made by 
tones and geſtures, has this advantage 


above that made by words, that it 1s the 
language of nature. It is that method 
of interpreting our mind, which nature 
has dictated to all, and which is under- 
ſtood by all; whereas, words are only 
arbitrary, conventional: ſymbols of our 
ideas; and, by conſequence, muſt make 
So true is 


cant, they muſt, almoſt in every caſe, 
receive ſome aid from the manner of 
Pronunciation and Delivery; and he 
who, in ſpeaking, ſhould employ bare 
words, without enforcing them by pro- 
per tones and accents, would leaye us 
with a faint and indiſtinct impreſion, 
often with a doubtful and ambiguous 
conception of what he had dehvered, 
Nay, ſo cloſe is the connection between 
certain ſentiments and the proper man- 
ner of pronouncing them, that he who 
does not pronounce them after that 
manner, can never perſuade us, that 
he believes, or feels, the ſentiments 
themſelves. His delivery may be ſuch, 
as to give the lie to all that he aſſerts. 
When Marcus Callidius accuſed one 
of an attempt to poiſon him, but en- 
forced his | accuſation in a languid 
manner, and without any warmth or 
earneſtneſs of delivery, Cicero, .who 
pleaded for the accuſed perſon, im- 
proved this into an argument of the 
falſity of the charge, An tu, M. 
„ Callidi niſi fingeres, fic ageres !“ 
In Shakeſpeare's Richard II. the Du- 
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cheſs of Vork thus impeaches the ſince- 
rity of her huſband: ;, Jj . 


Pleads he in earneſt ?—=Look upon his face, 

His eyes do drop no tears; his prayers are jeft ; 

His words come from his mouth; ours, from 
our breaſt; 

He prays but faintly, and would be denied; 

We pray with heart and ſoul. 


4 


But, I believe it is needleſs to ſay any 
more, in order to ſhow the high impor- 
tance of a good Delivery. I proceed, 
therefore, to ſuch obſervations as appear 
to me moſt uſeful to be made on this 
Sad. 1; | 
Ihe great objects which every public 
Jpeaker will naturally have in hig eye in 
forming his Delivery, are, firſt, to ſpeak 
Jo as to be fully and eaſily underſtood by 
all who hear him; and next, to ſpeak 
with grace and force, ſo as to pleaſe and 
to move his audience. Let us conſider 
what is moſt important with reſpect to 
each of theſe *. | | 

In order to be fully and eaſily under 
ſtood, the four chief requiſites are, a due 
degree of loudneſs of voice; diſtinct- 
"nels; ſlowneſs ; and propriety of pro- 
Nunciation, 5 | 
The firſt attention of every public 
ſpeaker, doubtleſs, muſt be, to make 
himſelf be heard by all thoſe to whom 

he ſpeaks. He muſt endeavour to fill 
With his voice, the ſpace occupied by 
the aſſembly. This power of voice, it 
may be thought, is wholly a natural ta- 
lent. It is ſo in a good meaſure ; but, 
however, may receive confiderable aſ- 
tance from art. Much depends for 
this purpoſe on the proper pitch, and 
management of the voice. Every man 
- Has three pitches in his voice ; the high, 
the middle, and the low one. The high, 
is that which he uſes in calling aloud to 
Jome one at a diſtance, The low is, 
when he approaches to'a whiſper. The 
middle is, that which he employs in 
common converſation, and which he 
ſhould uſe for ordinary in public diſ- 
- courſe. For it is a great miſtake, to 
imagine that one muſt take the higheſt 
pitch of his voice, in order to be well 
heard by. a great aſſembly. This is 


* On this whole ſubject, Mr. Sheridan's Lec. 
tures on Elocution, are very worthy of being con- 
ſulted ; and ſeveral hints are here taken from 
them. 
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confounding two things which are dif. 
ferent, loudneſs, or ſtrength of ſound, 
with the key, or note on which we ſpeak, 
A ſpeakef may render his voice louder, 
without altering the key; and we ſhall 
always be able to give moſt body, moſt 
perſevering force of ſound, to that pitch 
of voice, to which in converſation we 
are accuſtomed. Whereas, by ſetting 
out on our higheſt pitch or key, we cer- 


tainly allow ourſelves leſs compaſs, and 


are likely to ſtrain and outrun our voice 
before we have done. We ſhall fatigue 
ourſelves, and ſpeak with pain; and 
whenever a man ſpeaks with pain td 
himſelf, he is always heard with pain 
by his audience. Give the voice there- 
fore full {trength and ſwell of ſound; 
but always pitch it on your ordinary 
ſpeaking key. Make it a conſtant rule 
never to utter a greater quantity of voice, 
than you can afford without pain to 
yourſelves, and without any extraordi- 
nary effort. As long as you keep with- 
in theſe bounds, the other organs of 
ſpeech will be at liberty to diſcharge 
their ſeveral offices with eaſe z and you 
will always have your voice under com- 
mand. . But whenever you tranſgreſs 
theſe bounds, you give up the reins, and 
have no longer any management of it. 
It is an uſeful rule too, in order to be 
well heard, to fix oureye on ſome of the 
moſt diſtant perſons in the aſſembly, 
and to conſider ourſelves as ſpeaking to 
them. We naturally and mechanically 
utter our words with ſuch a degree of 
ſtrength, as to make ourſelves be heard 
by one to whom we addreſs ourſelves, 
provided he be within the reach of our 
voice, As this 1s the caſe in common 
converſation, it will hold alſo in public 
ſpeaking. But remember, that in pub- 


lic as well as in converſation, it is poſ- 


ble to offend by ſpeaking too leud. 


This extreme hurts the ear, by making 
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the voice come upon it in rumbling in- 


diſtinct maſſes; beſides its giving the 4 


ſpeaker the diſagreeable appearance of 7 
one who endeavours to compel aſſent, b 


mere vehemence and force of ſound. 


In the next place, to being well heard, | 
and clearly underſtood, diſtinctneſs of 


articulation contributes more, perhaps, 
The | 


than mere loudneſs of ſound. 


n 


quantity of ſound neceſſary to fill even 1 


a large 


Vo. 
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à large ſpace, is ſmaller than is com- 
monly imagined and with diſtinct ar- 
ficulation, a man of a weak voice will 
make it reach farther, than the ſtrong- 
eſt voice can reach without it, To this, 
therefore, every public ſpeaker ought to 
pay great attention. He muſt give every 
ſound which he utters its due propor- 
tion, and make every ſyllable, and even 
every letter in the word which he pro- 


nounces, be heard diſtinctly; without 


flurring, whiſpering, or fuppreſſing any 
of the proper ſounds. : 

In the third place, in order to articu- 
late diſtinctly, moderation is requiſite 
with regard to the ſpeed of pronouncing. 
Precipitancy of ſpeech confounds all ar- 
ticulation, and all meaning. I need 
ſcarcely obſerve, that there may be alſo 
an extreme on the oppoſite fide. It is 
obvious, that a lifeleis, drawling pro- 
nunciation, which allows the minds of 
the hearers to be always outrunning the 
ſpeaker, muſt render every diſcourſe in- 
fipid and fatiguing. But the extreme 
of ſpeaking too faſt is much more com- 
mon, and requires the more to be guard- 
ed againſt, becauſe, when it has grown 
up into a habit, few errors are more dif- 
ficult to be corrected. To pronounce 
with a proper degree of ſlowneſs, and 
with full and clear articulation, is the 
firſt thing to be ſtudicd by all who begin 
to ſpeak in public; and cannot be too 
much recommended to them. Such a 
pronunciation, gives weight and dignity 
to their diſcourſe, It is a great aſſiſtance 
to the voice, by the pauſes and reſts 
which it allows it more eaſily to make; 
and it enables the ſpeaker to ſwell all 
his ſounds, both with more force, and 
more muſic. It aſſiſts him alſo in pre- 


ſerving a due command of himlelf ; 


whereas a rapid and hurried manner, is 
apt to excite that fiutter of ſpirits, which 
is the greateſt enemy to all right execu- 
tion in the way of oratory. *©** Promp- 
tum fit 6s,” ſays QuinQilian, „non 
præceps, moderatum, non lentum.”” 
After theſe fundamental attentions to 
the pitch and management of the voice, 
to diſtinct articulation, and to a proper 
degree of ſlowneſs of ſpeech, what a 
public ſpeaker muſt, in the fourth place, 
Rudy, is, Propriety of Pronunciation; 
or the giving to every word, which he 


94 


conſonant. 


ſes, Tones, and Geſtures. 


tie parts of a diſcourſe; 


INTRODUCTION. 85 


utters, that ſound which the moſt polite 
uſage of the language appropriates to it; 
in oppoſition to broad, vulgar, or pro- 
vincial pronunciation. This is requiſite, 
both for ſpeaking intelligibly, and for 
ſpeaking with grace or beauty. Inſtruc- 
tions concerning this article, can be 
given by the living voice only. Bur 
there is one obſervation, which it may 
not be improper here to make. In the 
Engliſh language every word which con- 
ſiſts of more ſyllables than one, has one 
accented ſyllable. 'The accent reſts ſome- 
times on the vowel, ſometimes on the 
Seldom, or never, is there 
more than one accented fyllable in any 
Engliſh word, however long ; and the 
genius of the language requires the 
voice to mark that ſyllable by a ſtronger 
percuſſion, and to paſs more ſlightly 
over the reſt, Now, having once learn- 
ed the proper ſeats of theſe accents, it 
is an important rule, to give every word 
juſt the ſame accent in public fpeak- 
ing, as in common diſcourſe. Many 
perſons err in this reſpect. When they 
ſpeak in public, and with folemnity, 
they pronounce the fyllables in a differ- 
ent manner from what they do at other 
times. They dwell upon them, and 
protract them; they multiply accents 
on the ſame word; from a miſtaken no- 
tion, that it gives gravity and force to 
their diſcourſe, and adds ta the pomp of 
public declamation. Whereas, this is 
one of the greateſt faults that can be 
committed in pronunciation ; it makes 
what 1s called, a theatrical or mouthing 
manner; and gives an artificial affected 
air to ſpeech, which detracts greatly 


both from its agreeableneſs, and its im- 
1 


preſſion. 


[ proceed to treat next of thoſe higher 
parts of Delivery, by ſtudying which, a 
ſpeaker has ſomething farther in view 
than merely to render himſelf intelli- 
gible, and ſeeks to give grace and force 
to what he utters. Theſe may be com- 
priſed under four heads, Emphaſis, Pau- 
Let me only 
premiſe in general, to what I am to ſay 
concerning them, that attention to theſe 


articles of Delivery is by no means to be 


confined, as ſome might be apt to ima- 
gine, to the more elaborate, and pathe- 
there 1s, per- 
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haps, as great. attention requiſite, and as 
much ſkill diſplayed, in adapting em- 
phaſes, pauſes, tones, and geſtures, pro- 
perly, to calm and plain ſpeaking : and 
the effect of a juſt and graceful delivery 
will, in every part of a ſubject, be foun 


af high importance for commanding at- 


tention, and enforcing what is ſpoken. 
Firſt, let us confider Emphaſis ; by 
this is meant a ſtronger and fuller ſound 
of voice, by which we diſtinguiſh the ac- 
cented ſyllable of ſome word, on which 
we deſign to lay particular ftreſs, and 
to ſhew how it affects the reſt of the 
ſentence. Sometimes the emphatic word 
wuſt be diſtinguiſhed by a particular 
tone of voice, as well as by a ſtronger 
accent. On the right management of 
the emphaſis, depends the whole life and 
ſpirit of every diſcourſe. If no emphaſis 
be placed on any words, not only is diſ- 
courſe rendered heavy and lifeleſs, but 
the meaning left often ambiguous, If 
the emphaſis be placed wrong, we per- 
vert and confound the meaning wholly. 
To give a common inftance ; ſuch a ſim- 
ple queſtion as this: Do you ride to 
© town to-day ? is capable of no fewer 
than four different acceptations, accord- 


ing as the emphaſis 1s differently placed | 


on the words. If it be pronounced thus: Do 
you ride to town to-day? the anſwer may 
naturally be, No; I ſend my ſerwant in 
my ſtead. If thus; Do you ride to town 
to-day ? Anſwer, No; 1 intend to walk. 
Do you ride 70 town to-day ? No; 1 ride 
out into the fields. Do you ride to town 
Za-day ? No; but I ſhall zo-morrow, In 
like manner, in folemn diicourſe, the 
whole force and beauty of an expreſſion 
often depends on the accented word; 
and we may preſent to the hearers quite 
different views of the ſame ſentiment, by 
placing the emphaſis differently, In the 


following words of our Saviour, obſerve 


in what different lights the thought is 
placed, according as the words are pro- 
nounced. ** Judas, betrayeſt thou the 
% Son of Man with a kiſs?” Betrayeſt 
thou—makes the reproach turn, on the 
infamy of treachery. Betrayeſt thou— 
makes it reſt, upon Judas's connection 
with his maſter. Betrayeſt thou the Son 
of Man ?—relts it, upon our Saviour's 
perſonal character and eminence. Be- 
trayeſt thou the Son of Man a a &i/s ? 
turns it, upon his proſtitutingithe ſignal 


5 : 


of peace and friendſhip, to the purpoſ; 
of 2 mark of delkruction. ae wh wa F 

In order to acquire the proper ma- 
nagement of the emphaſis, the great 
rule, and indeed the only rule poſſible 
to be given, is, that the ſpeaker ſtudy to 
attain a juſt conception of the force and 
ſpirit of thoſe ſentiments which he is to 
pronounce. For to lay the emphaſis 
with exact propriety, is a conſtant exer- 
Ciſe of good ſenſe, and attention. It is far 
from being an inconſiderable attainment. 
It is one of the greateſt trials of a true and 
juſt taſte ; and muſt ariſe from feeling 
delicately ourſelves, and from Judging 
accurately, of what is fitteſt to ſtrike the 
feelings of others. There is as great a 
difference between a chapter of the Bi- 
ble, or any other piece of plain proſe, 
read by one who places the ſeveral em- 
phaſes every where with taſte and judg- 
ment, and by one who negle&s or miſ- 
takes them, as there is between the ſame 


tune played by the moſt maſterly hand, 


or by the moſt bungling performer. 

In all prepared diſcourles, it would be 
of great uſe, if they were read over or 
rehearſed in private, with this particular 
view, to ſearch for the proper emphaſes 
before they were pronounced in public ; 
marking, at the ſame time, with a pen, 
the emphatical words in every ſentence, 
or at leaſt in the moſt weighty and affect- 
ing parts of the diſcourſe, and fixin, 
them well in memory. Were this atten- 
tion gftener beſtowed, were this part of 
pronunciation ſtudied with more exact- 


neſs, and not left to the moment of de- 


livery, as is commonly done, public 
ſpeakers would find their care abundant- 
ly repaid, by the remarkable effects 
which it would produce upon their audi- 
ence. Let me caution, at the ſame time, 
againſt one error, that of multiplying 
emphatical words too much. It is only 
by a prudent reſerye in the uſe of them, 
that we can give them any weight, If 
they recur too often ; if a ſpeaker at- 
tempts to render every thing which he 


ſays of high importance, by à multitude 


of ſtrong emphaſes, we ſoon learn to pay 
little regard to them. To crowd every 
ſentence with emphatical words, is like 
crowding all the pages of a book with 
italic characters, which, as to the effect, 
is juſt the ſame with uſing no ſuch diſ- 
tinctions at all. . 
Next 
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Next to emphaſis, the Pauſes in 
demand attention. Theſe are 
of two kinds; firſt, emphatical pauſes; 
and next, ſuch as mark the diſtinctions 
of ſenſe. An emphatical pauſe is made, 
after ſomething has been {aid of peculiar 
moment, and on which we want to fix 
the hearer's attention, Sometimes, be- 
fore ſuch a thing is ſaid, we uſher it in 
with a pauſe of this nature. Such pauſes 
have the ſame effect as a ſtrong empha- 
ſis, and are ſubject to the ſame rules; 
eſpecially to the caution juſt now given, 
of not repeating them too frequently, 
For 2s they excite uncommon attention, 
and of courſe raiſe expeQation, if the 
importance of the matter be not fully 
anſwerable to ſuch expectation, they oc- 
caſion diſappointment and diſguſt. 

But the moſt frequent and principal 
uſe of pauſes, 1s to mark the diviſions of 
the ſenſe, and at the ſame time to allow 
the ſpeaker to draw his breath ; and the 
proper and graceful adjuſtment of ſuch 
pauſes, is one of the moſt nice and diffi- 
cult articles in delivery. In all public 
ſpeaking, the management of the breath 
requires a good deal of care, ſo as not to 
be obliged to divide words from one 
another, which have ſo intimate a con- 
nection, that et ought to be pronoun- 
ced with the ſame breath, and without 
the leaſt ſeparation. Many a ſentence 
is miſerably mangled, and the force of 
the emphaſis totally loſt, by diviſions be- 
ing made in the wrong place. To avoid 
this, every one, while he is ſpeaking, 
ſhould be very careful to provide a full 
ſupply of breath for what he is to utter. 
It is a great miſtake to imagine, that the 
breath muſt be drawn only at the end 
of the period, when the voice is allowed 
to fall, It can eaſily be gathered at the 
intervals of the period, when the yoice 
is only ſuſpended for a moment; and, 
by this management, one may have al- 
ways a ſufficient ſtock for carrying on the 
longeſt ſentence, without improper in- 
terruptions. 

If any one, in public ſpeaking, ſhall 
have formed to himſelf a certain melody 
or tune, which requires reſt and pauſes 
of its own, diſtinct from thoſe of the 
ſenſe, he has, for certain, contracted one 

of che worſt habits into which a public 
ipeaker can fall, It is the ſenſe which 
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ſhould always rule the pauſes of the 
voice; for wherever there is any ſenſible 


ſuſpenſion of the voice, the hearer is al- 


ways led to expect ſomewhat correſpond- 
ing in the meaning. Pauſes in public 
5 muſt be formed upon the man- 
ner in which we utter ourſelyes in ordi- 
nary, ſenſible converſation; and not up- 
the ſtiff artificial manner which we ac- 
quire, from reading books according to 
the common punctuation. The general 
run of punctuation is very arbitrary; 
often capricious and falſe; and dictates 
an uniformity of tone in the pauſes, 
which is extremely diſagreeable: for we 
are to obſerve, that to render pauſes 
graceful and expreſſive, they muſt not 
only be made in the right place, but alſo 
be accompanied with a proper tone of 
voice, by which the nature of theſe pau- 
ſes is intimated ; much more than by the 
length of them, which can never be ex- 
actly meaſured. Sometimes it is only a 
{light and fimple ſuſpenſion of voice that 
is proper; ſometimes a degree of cadence 
in the voice is required; and ſometimes 
that peculiar tone and cadence, which 
denotes the ſentence finiſhed. In all 
theſe caſes, we are to regulate ourſelves, 
by attending to the manner in which 
nature teaches us to ſpeak, when en- 
gaged in real and earneſt diſcourſe with 
others. | 

When we are reading or reciting 
verſe, there is a peculiar difficulty in 
making the pauſes juſtly. The difli- 
culty ariſes from the melody of verſe, 
which dictates to the ear pauſes or reſts 
of its own 3 and to adjuſt and com- 
pound theſe properly with the pauſes 
of the ſenſe, ſo as neither to hurt the 
ear, nor offend the underſtanding, is ſo 
very nice a matter, that it is no wonder 
we ſo ſeldom meet with good readers 
of poetry. There are two kinds of 
pauſes that belong to the muſic of 
verſe ; one 1s, the pauſe at the end of 
the line; and the other, the cæſural 
pauſe in the middle of it, With re- 
gard to the paule at the end of the line, 
which marks that ſtrain or verſe to be 
finiſhed, rhyme renders this always ſen- 
ble, and in fome meaſure compels us 
to obſerve it in our pronunciation. In 


blank verſe, where there is a greater 


liberty permitted of running the lines 
into 


S ee 


into one another, ſometimes without 
any ſuſpenſion in the ſenſe, it has been 
made a queſtion, Whether, in reading 
ſuch verſe with propriety, any regard 
at all ſhould be paid to the cloſe of a 
line? On the ſtage, where the ap- 
pearance of ſpeaking in verſe . ſhould 
. always be avoided, there can, I think, 
be no doubt, that rhe cloſe of ſuch lines 
as make no pauſe in the ſenſe, ſhould 
| not be rendered perceptible to the ear. 
j But on other occaſions, this were im- 
| proper : for what is the uſe of melody, 
or for what end has the poet compoſed 
in verſe, if, in reading his lines, we ſup- 
| mt his numbers; and degrade them, 
by our pronunciation, into mere proſe ? 
We ought, therefore, certainly to read 
blank verſe ſo as to make every line 
ſenſible to the ear. At the ſame time, 
in doing ſo, every appearance of ſing- 
ſong and tone muſt be carefully guard- 
ed againſt. The cloſe of the line, 
where it makes no pauſe in the mean- 
ing, ought to be marked, not by ſuch 
a tone as is uſed in finiſhing a ſentence, 
but without either letting the voice 
fall, or elevating it, it ſhould be mark- 
ed only by ſuch a ſlight ſuſpenſion of 
ſound, as may diſtinguiſh the paſſage 
from one line to another, without in- 
Juring the meaning, 
The other kind of muſical pauſe, is 


middle of the verſe, and divides it into 
two hemiſtichs ; a pauſe, not ſo great 
as that which belongs to the cloſe of 
the line, but ill ſenftible to an ordinary 
ear. This, which is called the cæſural 


uniformly in the middle of the line. 
In the Engliſh, it may fall after the 
4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th ſyllables in the 
line, and no other. Where the verſe is 
ſo conſtructed that this cæſural pauſe 
coincides with the {lighteſt pauſe or di- 
viſion in the ſenſe, the line can be read 
eaſily; as in the two firſt verſes of Mr, 
Pope's Meſſiah, 


Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the ſong; 
To heavenly themes, ſublimer ſtrains belong. 


But if it ſhall happen that words, which 
have ſuch a ſtrict and intimate connec- 
tion, as not to bear even a momentary 
| ſeparation, are divided from one ano- 
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that which falls ſomewhere about the 


pauſe, in the French heroic verſe falls 


ther by this czſural pauſe, we then feel 
a ſort of ſtruggle between the ſenſe and 
the ſound, which renders it difficult to 
read fuch lines gracefully, The rule 
of proper pronunciation in ſuch caſes is, 
to regard only the panſe which the 
ſenſe forms; and to read the line ac- 
cordingly. The neglect of the cæſural 
pauſe may make the line ſound ſome- 
what unharmoniouſly ; but the effect 
would be much worſe, if the ſenſe were 
ſacrificed to the ſound. For inſtance, in 
the following line of Milton, 


hat in me is dark, 
Illumine; what is low, raiſe and ſupport. 


The ſenſe clearly diftates the pauſe 
after © 1llumine,* at the end of the 
third ſyllable, which, in reading, ought 
to be made accordingly; though, if 
the melody only were to be regarded, 
* 1llumine®? ſhould be connected with 
what follows, and the pauſe not made 
till the 4th or th ſyllable. So in the 
following line of Mr. Pope's (Epiſtle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot) : 


{ fit, with ad civility I read; 


The ear plainly points out the cæſural 
pauſe as falling after ſad,” the 4th 
ſyllable. But it would be very bad 
reading to make any pauſe there, ſo as 
to ſeparate © ſad” and “ civility. ”? 
The ſenſe admits of no other pauſe 
than after the ſecond ſyllable “ fit,” 
which therefore mult be the only pauſe 


made in the reading, 


I proceed to treat next of Tones in 
pronunciation, which are different both 
from emphaſis and pauſes ; conſiſting in 
the modulation of the voice, the notes 
or variations of found which we employ 
in public ſpeaking. How much of the 
propriety, the force and grace of dif- 
courſe, muſt depend on theſe, will ap- 
pear from this fingle confideration ; that 
to almoſt every ſentiment we utter, more 
eſpecially to every ſtrong emotion, na- 
ture hath adapted ſome peculiar tone of 
voice; inſomuch, that he who ſhould 
tell another that he was very angry, or 
very grieved, in a tone which did not 
ſuit ſuch emotions, inſtead of being be- 
lieved, would be Iaughed at. Sympa- 
thy is one of the moſt powerful prif- 
ciples by which perſuaſive diſcourſe 

| works 
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| works its effect. The ſpeaker endea- 
Fours to transfuſe into his hearers his 


own ſentiments and emotions; which 
he can never be ſucceſsful in doing, 
unleſs he utters them in ſuch a manner 
as to convince the hearers that he feels 
them*. The proper language and ex- 
preſſion of tones, therefore, deſerves to 
be attentively ſtudied by every one who 
would be a ſucceſsful orator, 

The greateſt and moſt material in- 
ſtruction which can be given for this 
purpoſe is, to form the tones of public 
ſpeaking upon the tones of ſenſible and 
animated converſation, We may ob- 
ſerve that every man, when he is much 
in earneſt in common diſcourſe, when 
he is engaged in ſpeaking on ſome ſub- 


ject which intereſts him nearly, has an 
eloquent or perſuaſive tone and manner. 


What is the reaſon of our being often 
ſo frigid and unperſuaſive in public diſ- 
courſe, but our departing from the na- 
tural tone of dpa and delivering 
ourſelves in an affected, artificial man- 
ner? Nothing can be more abſurd 
than to imagine, that as ſoon as one 
mounts a pulpit, or riſes in a public 
aſſembly, he is inſtantly to lay aſide 
the voice with which he expreſſes him- 
ſelf in private; to aſſume a new, ſtu- 
died tone, and a cadence altogether 
foreign to his natural manner. This has 
vitiated all delivery; this has given riſe 
to cant and tedious monotony, in the dif- 
ferent kinds of modern public ſpeaking, 
eſpecially in the pulpit. Men departed 
from nature; and ſought to give a 
beauty or force, as they imagined, to 


* & All that paſſes in the mind of man may 
© be reduced to two claſſes, which I call, Ideas, 
and Emotions, By Ideas, I mean all thoughts 
*© which riſe and paſs in ſueceſſion in the mind: 
By Emotions, all exertions of the mind in ar- 
ranging, combining, and ſeparating its ideas; 
ce as well as all the effects produced on the mind 
itſelf by thoſe ideas, from the more violent 
agitation of the paſſions, to the calmer feelings 
„produced by the operation of the inielie&t and 
the fancy. In ſhort, thought is the object of 
the one, internal feeling of the other. That 
which ſerves to expreſs the former, I call the 
Language of Ideas ; and the latter, the Language 
of Emotions. Words are the figns of the one, 
tones of the other. Without the uſe of theſe 


two ſorts of language, it is impoſſible to com- 
municate through the ear all that paſſes in the 


* mind of man.” 
SHERIDAN on the Art of Reading, 


their diſcourſe, by ſubſtituting certain 
ſtudied muſical tones, in the room of 
the genuine expreſſions of ſentiment, 
which the voice carries in natural diſ- 
courſe. Let every public ſpeaker guard 
againſt this error. Whether he ſpeak in 
a private room, or in a great aſſembly, 
let him remember that he ſtill ſpeaks. 
Follow nature : conſider how ſhe teaches 
you to utter any ſentiment. or feeling of 


your heart. Imagine a ſubje& of debate 


{ſtarted in converſation among grave and 
wiſe men, and yourſelf bearing a ſhare in 
it. Think after what manner, with what 
tones and inflexions of voice, you would 
on ſuch an occaſion expreſs yourſelf, 
when you was moſt in earneſt, and 
ſought moſt to be liſtened to. Carry 
theſe with you to the bar, to the pulpit, 
or to any public aſſembly ; let theſe be 
the foundation of your manner of pro- 
nouncing there ; and you will take the 
ſureſt method of rendering your delivery 
both agreeable, and perſuaſive. 

I have ſaid, Let theſe converſation 
tones be the foundation of public pro- 
nunciation ; for, on ſome occaitons, ſo- 
lemn public ſpeaking requires them to 
be exalted beyond the ſtrain of common 
diſcourſe. In a formal ſtudied oration, 
the elevation of the ſtyle, and the har- 
mony of the ſentences, prompt, almoſt 
neceſſarily, a modulation of voice more 
rounded, and bordering more upon mu- 
fic, than converſation admits, This gives 
riſe to what is called, the Declaiming 
Manner. But though this mode of pro- 
nunciation runs conſiderably beyond or- 
dinary diſcourſe, yet ſtill it muſt have, 
for its baſis, the natural tones of grave 
and dignified 6onverſation. I mutt ob- 
ſerve, at the ſame time, that the conſtant 
indulgence of a declamatory manner, is 
not favourable either to good compoſt 
tion, or good delivery ; and is in hazard. 
of | betraying public ſpeakers into that 
monotony of tone and cadence, which is 
ſo generally complained of. Whereas, 
he who forms the general run of his de- 
livery upon a ſpeaking manner, is not 
likely ever to become diſagreeable thro? 
monotony. He will have the ſame na- 
tural variety in his tones, which a per- 
ſon has in converſation. Indeed, the 
perfection of delivery requires both theſe 
different manners, that of ſpeaking with 
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livelineſs and eaſe, and that of declaim- 
ing with ſtatelineſs and dignity, to be 
pofleſſed by one man; and to be em- 
plwoyed by him, according as the differ- 
ent parts of his diſcourſe require either 
the one or the other. This is a perfec- 
tion which not many attain ; the greateſt 
part of public ſpeakers allowing their 
delivery to be formed altogether acci- 
dentally, according as ſome turn of voice 
appears to them moſt beautiful, or ſome 
artificial model has caught their fancy; 
and acquiring, by this means, a habit 
of pronunciation, which they can never 
vary. Bur the capital direction, which 
ought never to' be forgotten, is, to copy 
the proper tones. for expreſſing every 
ſentiment from thoſe which nature dic- 
tates to us, in converſation with others; 
to ſpeak always with her voice; and not 
to form to ourſelves a fantaſtic public 
manner, from an abſurd fancy of its 
being more beautiful than a natural 
one “. 0 
It now remains to treat of Geſture, or 
what is called Action in public diſcourſe. 
Some nations animate their words in 
common converſation, with many more 
motions of the body than others do. The 
French and the Italians are, in this re- 
ſpect, much more ſprightly than we. 
But there is no nation, hardly any per- 
ſon fo phlegmatic, as not to accompany 
their words with ſome actions and geſti- 
culations, on all occaſions, when they 
are much in earneſt. It is therefore un- 
natural in a public ſpeaker, it is incon- 
ſiſtent with that earneftneſs and ſeriouſ- 
neſs wWhieh he ought to ſhew in all affairs 
of moment, to remain quite unmoved in 
his ourward appearance; and to let the 
words drop from his mouth, without any 
expreſſion of meaning, or warmth in his 
geſture. | 


* © Loquere,”. (ſays an author of the laſt cen- 
tury, who has Written a Treatiſe in Verſe, de Geftu 
et Voce Oratoris) © 


—— Loquere; hoc. vitium commune, loquatur 
Vt nemo; at tensa declatnitet omnia voce. 
%, Tu loquere, ut mos eſt hominum; Boat & la- 
trat iſle; 1 1 
« Ille ulökfat; fudit hie (fari fi talia dignum 
eſt) 5 | 
% Non hominem vox ulla ſonat ratione loquen- 
tem. 3 | | 
Joxarxts Lucas, de Geſtu et 
© - Voce, Lib. II. Paris 1675. 
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The fundamental rule as to propriety 
of action, is undoubtedly the ſame with 
what I gave as to propriety of tone. At. 
tend to the looks and geſtures, in which 
earneſtneſs, indignation, compaſſion, or 
any other emotion, diſcovers itſelf to 


moſt advantage in the common inter- 


courſe of men; and let theſe be your 
model. Some of theſe looks and gel. 
tures are common to all men; and there 
are alſo certain peculiarities of manner 
which diſtinguiſh every individual, A 
public ſpeaker muſt take that manner 
which is moſt natural to himſelf. For 
it is here juſt as in tones. It is not the 
buſineſs of a ſpeaker to form to himſelf 
a certain ſet of motions and geſtures, 
which he thinks moſt becoming and 
agreeable, and to practiſe theſe in pub- 
lic, without their having any correſpon- 


dence to the manner which is natural to 


him in private. His geſtures and mo- 
tions ought all to carry that kind of ex- 


| Preflion which nature has dictated to 


him; and, unleſs this be the caſe, it is 
impoſſible, by means of any ſtudy, to 

avoid their appearing {tiff and forced. 
However, although nature muſt be 
the ground-work, J admit that there is 
room in this matter for ſome ſtudy and 
art. For many perſons are naturally 
ungraceful in the motions which they 
make; and this ungracefulneſs might, 
in part at leaſt, be reformed by applica- 
tion and care. The ſtudy of action in pub- 
lic ſpeaking, conſiſts chiefly in guarding 
againſt. aukward and diſagreeable mo- 
tions, and in learning to perform ſuch as 
are natural to the ſpeaker, in the moit 
becoming manner. For this end, it has 
been advifed by writers on this ſubject, 
to practiſe before a mirror, where one 
may ſee, and judge of their own geſtures. 
But I am afraid, perſons are not always 
the beft judges of the gracefulneſs of 
their own motions : and one may declaim 
long enough before a mirror, without 
correcting any of his faults. The judg- 
ment of a friend, whoſe good taſte they 
can truſt, will be found of much greater 
advantage to beginners, than any mirror 
they can uſe. With regard to particular 
rules concerning action and geſticula- 
tion, Quinctilian has delivered a great 
many, in the laſt chapter of the 11th 
Book of his Inſtitutions; and all the _ 
ern 
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derb writers on this ſubject have done 
little elſe but tranſlate them. I am not 
of opinion, that ſuch rules, delivered 
either by the voice or on paper, can be of 
mach uſe, unleſs perſons ſaw them ex- 
emplified before their eyes “. 

I ſhall only add further on this head, 
that in order to ſucceed well in delivery, 
nothing is more neceſfary than for a 
ſpeaker to guard againſt a certain flutter 
of ſpirits, which is peculiarly incident 
to thoſe who begin to ſpeak in public. 
He muſt endeavour above all things to 
be recollected, and maſter of himſelf. 
For this end, he will find nothing of 
more uſe to him, than to ſtudy to be- 
come wholly engaged in his ſubject; to 
be poſſeſſed with a ſenſe of its impor- 
tance or feriouſneſs; to be concerned 
much more to perſuade than to pleaſe. 
He will generally pleaſe moſt, when 
pleafing is not his ſole nor chief aim. 


*The few following hints only I ſhall adven- 
ture to throw out, in cafe they may be of any ſer- 
vice. When ſpeaking in public, one ſhould ſtudy 
to preſerve as much dignity as poſſible in the 
whole attitude of the body. An erect poſture is 
generally to be choſen; ſtanding firm, fo as to 
have the fulleſt and freeſt commund of all his mo- 
tions; any inclination which is uſed, ſhould be 
forwards towards the hearers, which is a natural 
expreſſion of earneſtneſs. As for the counte- 
nance, the chief rule is, that it ſhould correſpond 
with the nature of the diſcourſe; and when no 
particular emotion is expreſted, a ſerious and man- 
ly look 1s always the beſt. The eyes ſhould ne- 
ver be fixed cloſe on any one object, but move 
eaſily round the audience. Inthe motions made 
with the hands, confiſſs the chief part of geſture in 


| ſpeaking. The Ancients condemned all motions 


performed by the leſt hand alone; but I am not 
ſenſible, that theſe are always offenſive, though it 
is natural for the right hand to be more frequently 
employed. Warm emotions demand the motion 
of both hands correfponding together. But whe- 
ther one geſticulates with one or with both hands, 
it is an important rule, that all his motions 
ſhould be free and eaſy. Narrow and ſtraitened 


movements are generally ungraceful ; for which 


reaſon, motions made with the kands are directed 
to proceed from the ſhoulder, rather than from the 
elbow. Perpendicular movements too with the 
hands, that is, in the ſtraight line up and down, 
which Shakeſpeare, in Hamlet, calls, © ſawing the 
air with the hand,” are ſeldom good. Oblique 
motions are, in general, the moſt graceful. Too 
ſudden and nimble motions ſhould be likewiſe 
avoided, Earneftneſs can be fully expreſſed with- 
out them. Shakeſpeare's directions on this head, 
are full of good ſenſe; „ uſe all gently,” ſays he, 
jo and in the very torrent and tempeſt of paſſion, 


acquire a temperan R en © , 
6 nel, P ce 1 may give it ſmooth 
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This is the only ratiohal and proper 


method of raiſins one's ſelf above that 
timid and baſhful regard to an audience, 
which is ſo ready to diſconcert a ſpeak- 
er, both as to what he is to ſay, and as 
to his manner of ſaving it. | 
I cannot conclude, without an eurneſt 
admonition to guard againſt all affecta- 
tion, which is the certain ruin of 
delivery. Let your mantier, whatever Tt 
is, be your own ; neither imitated from 
another, nor aſtamed upon ſoitte ima gi- 
nary model, which is unnatural to you; 
Whatever is native, even though ac- 
companied with ſeveral defects, yet Is 
likely to pleafe ; becauſe it ſhows us 4 
man; becaufe it has the appearance of 
coming from the heart. Whereas, a de- 
livery attended with ſeveral acquired 
graces and beauties, if it be not eaſy and 
free, if it betray the marks of art and 
affectation, never fails to difgult. 
attain any extremely correct, and per- 
fectly graceful delivery, is what few can 
expect; fo many natural talents vey 
requiſite to concur in forming it. Bu 
to attain, what as to the effect is v 
little inferior, a forcible and perſua 
manner, is within the power of moſt 


perſons; if they will only unlearn falſe 


and corrupt habits ; if they will altow 


themſelves to follow nature, and will 


ſpeak in public, as they do in private; 
when they ſpeak in earneſt, and from 
the heart. If one has natufally — 
defects in his voice or geſtüres, he be- 
gins at the wrong end, if he attempts at 
reforming them only when he is tb 
ſpeak in public: he ſhould” begin with 
rectifying them in his private manner” 
of ſpeaking ; and then carry to the pub- 


lic the right habit he has formed. For 


when a ſpeaker 1s engaged in a public 
diſcourſe, he ſhould not be then employ- 
ing his attention about his manner, or 
thinking of his tones and His geſtures. 


If he be ſo employed, ſtudy and affecta- 


tion will appear. He ought to be then 
quite in earneſt ; wholly occupied With 
his ſabje@ and his ſentiments ; leaving 
nature, and previouſly formed habits 
to prompt and ſuggeſt his manner of 
delivery. | | 


II. Means of improving in Eloquene. 


I have now treated fully of the diffe- 
rent, 
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rent kinds of public ſpeaking, of the 
compoſition, and of the delivery of a 
diſcourſe. Before finiſhing this ſubject, 


It may be of uſe, that 1 ſuggeſt ſome 


things concerning the propereſt means 


of improvement in the art of pub- 


lic ſpeaking, and the moſt neceſſary 
ſtudies for that purpoſe. 8 

To be an eloquent ſpeaker, in the 
proper ſenſe of the word, is far from 
being either a common or an eaſy attain- 


ment. Indeed, to compoſe a florid ha- 


rangue on ſome popular topic, and to 
deliver it ſo as to amuſe an audience, 


one muſt be an eminently good perfor- 


mer, or he is not ſupportable: 


Mediocribus eſſe poetis 
Non homines, non Di, non concefſere co- 
lumne *. ; 


| | 3 
In Eloquence this does not hold. There, 


one may poſſeſs a moderate ſtation with 
dignity. Eloquence admits of a great 
many different forms; plain and ſimple, 
as well as high and pathetic; and a 
genius that cannot reach the latter, 
may ſhine with much reputation and 
uſefulneſs in the former. 


Whether nature or art contribute 
moſt to form an orator, is a trifling en- 
quiry. In all attainments whatever, 
nature muſt be the prime agent. See 
muſt beſtow the originaL talents. She 
muſt ſow the ſeeds; but culture is re- 
quiſite for bringing thoſe ſeeds: to per- 
fection. Nature muſt always have done 

ſomewhat ; but a great deal will always 
be left to be done by art. This is cer- 
tain, that ſtudy and diſcipline are more 
neceſſary for the improvement of natu- 
ral genius in oratory, than they are in 
poetry. What I mean is, that though 
poetry be capable of receiving aſſiſtance 
from critical art, yet a poet, without 
any aid from art, by the force of genius 
alone, can riſe higher than a public 7 
ſpeaker can do, who has never given 
attention to the rules of ſtyle, compo- 
ſition, and delivery, Homer formed 
himſelf; Demoſthenes and Cicero were 
formed by the help of much labour, and 

of many aſſiſtances derived from the la- 
bour of others. Agr theſe preliminary 7 
obſervations, let us proceed to the main 
deſign of this lecture; to conſider of the 
means to be uſed for improvement in 
eloquence. 9 

In the firſt place, what ſtands higheſt 
in the order of means, is perſonal cha- 
racter and diſpoſition. In order to be a 
truly eloquent or perſuaſive ſpeaker, no- 
thing is more neceſſary than to be a vir- 
tuous man. This was a favourite poſition 
among the ancient rhetaricians : ** Noon 
«« poile oratorem eſſe niſi virum bo- 
„ num.“ To find any ſuch connection 


i is a matter not very difficult. Bur 
ll though ſome. praiſe be due to this, yet 
1 the idea, which I have endeavoured to 
| 720 of eloquence, is much higher. It 
a great exertion of the human powers. 
I is the art of being perſuaſive and 
"commanding ; the art, not of pleaſing 
"the fancy merely, but of ſpeaking both 
do the -underſtanding and to the heart; 
, Of interesting the hearers in ſuch a de- 
" gree, as to ſeize and carry them along 
With us; and to leave them with a deep 
And ſtrong impreſſion of what they have 
Beard. How many talents, natural and 


1 
— 


Aequired, muſt concur for carrying this 
18 perfection? A ſtrong, lively, and 
Warm imagination; quick ſenſibility 
If heart, joined with ſolid judgment, 
good ſenſe, and preſence of mind; all 
- *xn}proved. by great and long attention 
£0 ſtyle and compoſition ; and ſupported 
"allo. by the exterior, yet important 
qualifications, 'of a graceful manner, a 
* preſence not ungainly, and a full and 
tuneable voice. How little reaſon to 
Wonder, that a perfect and accompliſhed 
"orator, ſhonld be one of the characters 
that is molt rarely to be found? 
Loet us not deſpair, however. Be- 
"tween mediocrity and perfection, there 
is a very wide interval. There are 
1 many intermediate ſpaces, which may 
. be filled up with honour; and the more 
| rare and difficult that complete per- 
fection is, the greater is the honour of 
approaching to it, though we do not 
fully attain it. 'The number of orators 
who ſtand in the higheit claſs is, per- 
haps, ſmaller than the number of poes 
who are foremoſt in poetic fame; but 
the ſtudy of oratory has this advantage 
above that of poetry, that, in poetry, 


8 


* For God and man, and lettered poſt denies, 
That poets ever are of middling fize. 
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between virtue and one of the higheſt 


= liberal arts, muſt give pleaſure ; and it 


4 9 can I think, be clearly ſhewn, that this 


is not a mere topic of declamation, but 
that the connection here alledged, is 


undoubtedly founded in truth and rea- 


oo | ſon. 
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For, conſider firſt, Whether any thing 
be more eſſential to perfuaſion, than the 
opinion which we entertain of the pro- 
bity, diſintereſtedneſs, candour, and o- 
ther good moral qualities of the perſon 
who endeavours to perfuade? Theſe 
give weight and force to every thing 
which be utters; nay, they add a beau- 
ty to it; they diſpoſe us to liſten with 
attention and pleaſure; and create 2 
ſecret partiality in favour of that fide 


which he eſpouſes. Whereas, if we en- 


tertain a ſuſpicion of craft and difinge- 
nuity, of a corrupt, or a baſe mind, in 
the ſpeaker, his eloquence loſes all its 
real effect. It may entertain and amuſe; 
but it is viewed as artifice, as trick, as 
the play only of fpeech ; and, viewed 


in this light, Whom can it perſuade ?- 
We even read a book with more plea- 


ſure, when we think favourably of its 
author; but when we have the living 
ſpeaker before our eyes, addreiling ys 
perſonally on ſome ſubject of —__— 
tance, the opinion we entertain of his 
character muſt have a much more pow- 
erful effect. | 

But, leſt it ſhould be ſaid, that this 
relates only to the character of virtue, 
which one may maintain, without be- 
ing at bottom a truly worthy man, I 
muſt obſerve farther, that, beſides the 
weigkt which it adds to character, real 
virtue operates alſo, in other ways, to 
the advantage of eloquence. 


Firſt, Nothing 1s ſo favourable as 
virtue to the proſecution of honourable 


ſtudies, It prompts a generous emula- 
tion to excel; it inures to induſtry ; it 
leaves the mind vacant and free, maſter 
of itſelf, diſencumbered of thoſe bad 
paſſions, and diſengaged from thoſe 
mean purſuits, which have ever been 
found the greateſt enemies to true pro- 
ficiency. Quinctilian has touched this 
conſideration very properly: Quod fi 
* agrorum-nimia cura, et ſollicitior rei 
$6 famjliaris diligentia, et venandi vo- 


i 
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luptas, et dati ſpectaculis dies, mul- 
tum ſtudiis auferunt, quid putamus 
facturas cupiditatem, avaritiam, in- 
vidiam? Nihil enim eſt tam occu- 
patum, tam multiforme, tot ac tam 
variis affectibus conciſum, atque la- 
ceratum, quam mala ac improba 
mens. Quis inter hæc, literis, aut 
ulli bonz arti, locus? Non hercle 
magis quam frugibus, in terra ſenti- 
bus ac rubis occupata *.“ 

But, beſides this conſideration, there 
is another of ſtill higher importance, 
though I am not ſure of its being at- 
tended to as much as it deſerves ; 
namely, that from the fountain of real 
and genuine virtue, are drawn thoſe 
fentiments which will ever be moſt pow- 
erful in affecting the hearts of others, 
Bad as the world is, nothing bas ſa 
great and univerſal a command over the 
minds of men as virtue. No kind of 
language is ſo generally underſtood, 
and fo powerſully felt, as the native 
language of worthy and virtuous feel. 
ings. He only, therefore, who poſ- 
ſeſſes theſe full and ſtrong, can ſpeak 
properly, and in its own language, ta 
the heart. On all great ſubjects and 
occaſions, there is a dignity, there is an 
energy 1n noble ſentiments, which is 
overcoming and irreſiſtible. They give 
an ardour and a flame to one's diſcourſe, 
which ſeldom fails to kindle a like flame 
in thoſe who hear; and which, more 
than any other cauſe, beſtows on elo- 
quence that power, for which it is 
famed, of ſeizing and tranſporting an 
audience, Here art and imitation will 
not avail. An aſſumed character con- 
veys nothing of this powerful warmth, 
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* © If the management of an eſtate, if an- 
© xiovs attention to domeſtic economy, a paſſion 
6 for hunting, or whole days given up to public 
« places and amuſements, conſume ſo much time 
„ that is due to ſtudy, how much greater waſte 
« muſt be occaſioned by licentious defires, avarice, 
„ or envy? Nothing is ſo much hurried and 
« agitated, ſo contradictory to itſelf, or ſo vio- 
« lently torn and ſhattered by conflifting paſſions, 
« as a bad heart. Amidft the diſtractions which 
« it produces, what room is left for the culiivas 
« tion of letters, or the purſuit of any honourable 
f© act? No more, aſſutedly, than there is for 
© the growth of corn in a field that is ever-run 
« with thorns and brambles.“ | 
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It is only a native and unaffected glow 
of feeling, which can tranſmit the emo- 


tion to others. Hence, the mot re- 
- nowned orators, ſuch as Cicero and De- 


moſthenes, were no leſs diſtinguiſhed 
for ſome of the high virtues, as public 
ſpirit and zeal for their country, than 

r eloquence. Beyond doubt, to theſe 
virtues their eloquence owed much of 
its effect; and thoſe orations of theirs, 
in which there breathes moſt of the vir- 
tuous and magnanimous ſpirit, are thoſe 


which have moſt attracted the admira- 


tion of ages, 
Nothing, therefore, is more neceſſary 
for thoſe who would excel in any of the 


higher kinds of oratory, than to culti- 


vate habits of the ſeveral virtues, and 
to refine and improve all their moral 
feelings. Whenever theſe become dead, 
or callous, they may be aſſured, that, 
on every great occaſion, they will ſpeak 


with leſs power, and leſs ſucceſs. The 


ſentiments and diſpoſitions particularly 
requiſite for them to cultivate, are the 
1 : the love of juſtice and order, 


and indignation at inſolence and op- 


reſſion; the love of honeſty and truth, 
and deteſtation of fraud, meanneſs, and 
corruption; magnanimity of ſpirit ; the 
Jove of liberty, of their country and 
the public ; zeal for all great and no- 


ble deſigns, and reverence for all wor- 
thy and heroic characters. A cold and 


ſceptical turn of mind is extremely ad- 
verſe to eloquence; and no leſs ſo, is 
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that cavilling diſpoſition which takes 
pleaſure in depreciating what is great, 
and ridiculing what is generally ad- 
mired. Such a diſpoſition beſpeaks one 
not very likely to excel in any thing; 
but leaſt of all in oratory. A true ora- 


tor ſhould be a perſon of generous ſen. = 


timents, of warm feelings, and of a 
mind turned towards the admiration of 


all thoſe great and high objects which 6 L 
mankind are naturally formed to ad. 
mire. Joined with the manly virtues, 7 


he ſhould, at the ſame time, poſſeſs 
ſtrong and tender ſenſibility to all the © 
injuries, diſtreſſes, and ſorrows, of his 
fellow- creatures; a heart that can e- 
ſily relent; that can readily enter into 


the circumſtances of others, and can 


make their caſe his own, A proper 
mixture of courage, and of modeſty, 
muſt alſo be ſtudied, by every public 
ſpeaker. Modeſty is eſſential; it is al., 
ways, and juſtly, ſuppoſed to be a con- 
comitant of merit ; and. every appear- 
ance of it is winning and prepoſſeſſing. 
But modeſty ought not to run into ex- 
ceſlive timidity. Every public ſpeaker 
ſhould be able to reſt ſomewhat on him- 


ſelf; and to aſſume that air, not of 9 


ſelf.complacency, but of firmneſs, which 


beſpeaks a. conſciouſneſs of his being A | 
thoroughly perſuaded of the truth, or 


juſtice, of what he delivers; a circum. 


ſtance of no ſmall conſequence for ma» 


* 


king impreſſion on thoſe who hear, 
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BOOK I. Moral and Religions. 


Authors, Page. 
of Human Life 


Spe? 8 
2 Voyage of Life; an Allegory 


I 
Ramb. 3 
3 Journey of a Day; Story of Obidah — 5 
4 Preſent Life conducive to the Happi- 
neſs of a future ne — Spe, 7 
5 Advantages of a good Education — 9 
6 Diſadvantages of a bad Education Ramb. 9 
7 Omniſeience and Omnipotence of 


an the Deity — Spe, 11 
ber 8 Motives to Piety and Virtue —» — 14. 
8 9 On the Immortality of the Soul — 16 
Ys 10 Duty of Children to thier Parents — 17 
lic 11 Strength of Parental Affection — 18 
al- 12 Remarks on the Swiftneſs of Time Idler. 20 
13 Folly of miſ-ſpending Time — Namb. 22 
| 14 Importance of Time — Spe. 2 
al 15 Puniſhment of miſ-ſpent Time Clad, _ 
g. 18 Importance of Time to Youth Cbhefterf. 27 
eX> 17 On a lazy and trifling Diſpoſition — 28 
rer 28 Bad Effects of Indolence = Connoiſ. 29 
m- 10 Innocent Pleaſures of Childhood Guard. 30 
20 Chearfulneſs recommended — Spec. 32 
of 21 Advantages of a chearful Temper — 34 
ich 232 On Truth and Sincerity  —— — 35 
ng 23 Rules for the Knowledge of One's Self 37 
or 24 No Life pleaſing to God, but that 
I which is uſeful to Mankind Adwven. 38 
My 235 Providence proved from Animal In- 
26 Neceſbity of forming Religious Prin. 
1 ciples at an early Age — Blair. 43 
= 27 — of early acquiring virtuous 
1 Habits, &c, — — 44 
208 Happineſs and Dignity of Manhood 
1 depend on the Conduct of the 
— vyouthful Age — — 44 
2509 Piety to God the Foundation of good 
1 Morals —— — 45 
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S. The 7ifon of Mirza, exhibiting a 


Picture of Human Life. 


N the fifth day of the moon, 
() which; according to the cuſtom 


| of my forefathers, I always _ 
Holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and of- 
fered up my morning devotions, I aſcend- 
ed the high hills of Bagdat, in order to 
paſs the Teſt of the day in meditation 


and prayer. As I was here airing my- 


ſelf on the tops of the mountains, I fell 
into a profound contemplation on the 
vanity of human life; and paſling from 
one thought to another, Surely, ſaid I, 
man is but a ſhadow, and life à dream. 
Whilſt J was thus muſing, I caſt my 
eyes towards the ſummit of a rock that 
was not far from me, where I diſcover- 
ed one in the habit of a ſhepherd, with 
a little muſical inſtrument in his hand. 
As I looked upon him, he applied it to 
his lips, and began to play upon it. The 
ſound of it was exceeding ſweet, and 
wrought into a variety of tanes that 


were inexpreſſibly melodious, and alto- 


gether different from any thing I had 
ever heard : they put me in mind of 
thoſe heavenly airs that are played to 
the departed. ſouls of good men upon 
their firſt arrival in Paradiſe, to wear 
out the impreſſions of the. laſt agonies, 


and quality them for the pleaſures of 
that happy place. My heart melted 


away in ſecret raptures. | 

I had been often told that the rock 
before me was the haunt of a genius; 
and that ſeveral had been entertained 
with that muſic, who had paſſed by it, 


but never heard. that the muſician had 


before made himſelf viſible. When he 


RELIGIOUS; 


had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe trans 
ſporting airs which he played, to taſte 
the pleaſures of his converſation, as L 
looked upon him like one aſtoniſhed, 
he beckoned to me, and, by the waving 
of his hand, directed me to approach the 
place where he ſat, I drew near with 
that reverence which is due to à ſuperi- 
or nature; and as my heart was entirely 
ſubdued by the captivating ſtrains I 
had heard, I fell down at his feet and 
wept. The genius ſmiled upon me 


with a look of compaſſion and affability 


that familiarized him to my imagina- 
tion, and at once diſpelled all the fears 
and apprehenſions with which I ap- 
proached him. He lifted me from the 
ground, and taking me by the hand, 


Mirza, ſaid he, I have heard thee in 


thy ſoliloquies; follow me. | 

He then led me to the higheſt pin- 
nacle of the rock, and placing me on 
the top of it, Caſt thy eyes eaſtward 
faid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I 
ſee, ſaid I, a huge valley, and a pro- 
digious tide of water rolling through it. 
The valley that thou ſeeſt, {aid he, is the 
vale of miſery, and the tide of water 
that thou ſeeſt, is part of the great tide 
of eternity. What is the teaſon, ſaid I, 
that the tide I Tee riſes out of a thick 
miſt at one end, and again loſes its 
ſelf in a thick miſt at the other? What 
thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that portion 
of eternity which is called Time, 
meaſured out by the ſun, and reach- 
ing from the beginning of the world 
to its conſummation. Examine now, 
ſaid he, this fea that is bounded with 
darkneſs at both ends, and tell me 
what thou diſcovereſt in it, I ſee a 


— 


b; 


(2) 


bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding in the midſt of 
the tide. The bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid 
he, is human life; conſider it atten- 
tively. Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey 
of it, I found that it conſiſted of three- 
ſcore and ten entire arches, with ſeveral 
broken arches, which, added to thoſe 


that were entire, made up the number 


about an hundred. As I was counting 
the arches, the genius told me that this 
bridge conſiſted at firſt of a thouſand 
arches ; but that a great flood ſwept 
away the reſt, and lefe the bridge in the 
ruinous condition I now beheld it : but 
tell me further, ſaid he, what thou diſ- 
covereſt on it. I ſee multitudes of peo- 
ple paſling over it, ſaid I, and a black 
loud hanging on each end of it. As1 
Jogked more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of 
the paſſengers dropping through th 
bridge into the great tide "that flowed 


underneath it; and upon further exa- 
mination, perceived there were innu- 


merable trap-doors that lay concealed in 
the bridge, which the paſſengers no 
ſooner trod upon, but they fell through 
them into the tide, and immediately 
diſappeared. Theſe hidden pit- falls were 
ſet very thick at the entrance of the 
bridge, ſo that throngs of people no 
ſooner broke through the cloud, but 
many of them fell into them. They 


grew thinner towards the middle, but 
multiplied and lay cloſer together to- 
Wards the end of the arches that were 


entire, | 
There were indeed ſome perſons, but 
their number was very ſmall, that con- 
tinued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one 
after another, being quite tired and 


ſpent with ſo long a walk. 


I paſſed ſome time in the contempla- 
tion of this wonderful ſtructure, and the 
en variety of objects which it pre- 

ented. My heart was filled with a 
deep melancholy to ſee ſeveral droppin 
unexpectedly in the midſt of mirt ny 
jollity, and catching at every thing that 
ſtood by them to ſave themſelves. Some 
were Wan up towards the heavens in 
a thoughtful poſture, and in the midſt of 
a ſpeculation ſtumbled and fell out of 
fight. Multitudes were very buſy in 
the purſuit of bubbles that glitcered in 
their eyes and danced before them; but 


often when they thought themſelves 
within the reach of them, their footing 
failed, and down they ſunk. In this 
confuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome 
with ſcimitars in their hands, and others 
with urinals, who ran to and fro upon 


the bridge, thruſting ſeveral perſons on 


trap-doors which did not ſeem to lie in 


their way, and which they might have © | 
eſcaped had they not been thus forced 


upon them, 


The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf U. | 
in this melancholy proſpect, told me I 
had dwelt long enough upon it; Take F 


thine eyes off the bridge, ſays he, and 
tell me if thou ſeeſt any thing thou doſt 
not comprehend. Upon looking up, 
What mean, ſaid I, thoſe great flights 


of birds that are perpetually hovering 7 
about the bridge, and ſettling upon it 
from time to time? I ſee vultures, har- 
pies, ravens, cormorants, and — 8 


many other feathered creatures, ſever 


little winged boys, that perch in great 1 4 
numbers upon the middle arches. Theſe, = 


ſaid the genius, are envy, avarice, ſu- 


perſtition, deſpair, love, with the like 
cares and paſſions that infeſt human 


I here fetched a deep ſigh: Alas, 
ſaid I, man was made in vain! how is © 
he given away to miſery and mortality ! 


tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in 


death! The genius being moved with 7 


compaſſion towards me, bid me quit ſo 
uncomfortable a proſpect. Look no |” 
more, ſaid he, on man in the firſt ſtage 


of his exiſtence, in his ſetting out for 
eternity; but caſt thine eye on that 
thick miſt into which the tide bears the 
ſeveral generations of mortals that fall 
into it, I directed my fight as I was or- 
dered, and (whether or no the good ge- 
nius ſtrengthened it with any ſuperna- 
tural force, or diſſipated part of the miſt 
that was before too thick for the eye to 
penetrate) I ſaw the valley opening at 
the farther end, and ſpreading forth in- 
to an immenſe ocean, that had a huge 
rock of adamant running through the 
midſt of it, and dividing. it into two 
equal parts. The clouds till reſted on 
one half of it, inſomuch that I could 
diſcover nothing in it: but the other 
appeared to. me a vaſt ocean planted 
with innumerable iſlands, that were co- 
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the bridge. 


tend itſelf, 
good men after death, who, according 


5 


woven with a thouſand little ſhining 
ſeas that ran among them. I could ſee 
perſons dreſſed in glorious habits with 
garlands upon their heads, paſſing a- 
mong the trees, lying down by the ſides 
of fountains, or reſting on beds of flow- 
ers ; and could hear a confuſed harmo- 
ny of ſinging birds, falling waters, hu- 
man voices, and muſical inſtruments. 
Gladneſs grew in me at the diſcovery of 
ſo delightful a ſcene, I wiſhed for the 
wings of an eagle, that I might fly 
away to thoſe happy ſeats ; but the ge- 
nius told me there was no paſlage to 
them, except through the gates of death 
that I ſaw opening every moment upon 
The iſlands, ſaid he, that 
lie ſo freſh and green before . thee, and 
with which the whole face of the ocean 
appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt ſee, 
are more in number than the ſand on 
the ſea-ſhore; there are myriads of 


iſlands behind thoſe which thou here 


diſcovereſt, reaching further than thine 
eye, or even thine imagination can ex- 
Theſe are the manſions of 


to the degree and kinds of virtue in 
which they excelled, are diſtributed 
among theſe ſeveral iſlands, which a- 
bound with pleaſures of different kinds 
and degrees, ſuitable to the reliſhes and 
perfections of thoſe who are ſettled in 
them; every iſland is a paradiſe accom- 
modated to its reſpective inhabitants. 
Are not theſe, O Mirza, habitations 
worth contending for ? Does life appear 
miſerable, that gives thee opportunities 
of earning ſuch a reward? Is death to 
be feared that will convey thee to fo 


happy an exiſtence? Think not man 


was made in vain, who has ſuch an 


eternity reſerved for him.—l gazed with 
inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe happy 


iſlands. At length, ſaid I, ſhew me 


now, 1 beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie 


hid under thoſe dark clouds, which 
cover the ocean on the other ſide of the 
rock of adamant. The genius making 
me no anſwer, I turned about to addreſs 
myſelf to him a ſecond time, but I 
found that he had left me; I then turn- 
ed again to the viſion which I had been 
ſo long contemplating ; but inſtead of 
the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and 


1 


Fered with fruits and flowers, and inter- 


the happy iſlands, T faw nothing but the 
long hollow valley of Bagdat, with 
oxen, ſheep and camels grazing upon 
the ſides of it, Spectator. 


$ 2. The Voyage of Liſt; an Allegory, 

© Life,” ſays Seneca, © is a voyage, 
in the progreſs of which we are perpe- 
tually RE our ſcenes; we firſt 
leave childhood behind us, then youth, 
then the years of ripened manhood, 
then the better or more pleaſing part of 
old age.'—The peruſal of this} paſſage 
having excited in me a train of reflec- 
tions on the ſtate of man, the inceſſant 
fluctuation of his wiſhes, the gradual 
change of his diſpoſition to all external 
objects, and the thoughtlefineſs with 
which he floats along the ſtream of time, 
I ſunk into a ſlumber amidſt my medi- 
tations, and, on a ſudden, found my 
ears filled with the tumult of labour, 
the ſhouts of alacrity, the fhrieks of 
alarm, the whiſtle of winds, 'and the 
daſh of waters. 5 

My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed 
my curiofiry ; but ſoon recovering my- 
ſelf ſo far as to enquire whither we were 
going, and what was the cauſe of ſuch 
clamour and confuſion ; I was told that 
they were launching out into the ocean 


of life ; that we had already paſſed the 


ſtreights of infancy, in which multitudes 
had periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and 
fragility. of their veſſels, and more by 
the folly, perverſeneſs, or negligence, 
of thoſe. who undertook to ſteer them 3 
and that we were now on the main ſea, 
abandoned to the winds and billows, 
without any other means of ſecurity | 
than the care of the pilot, whom it was 
always in our power to chuſe amon 
great numbers that offered their diree- 
tion and aſſiſtance. | | 

I -then looked round with anxious 
eagerneſs; and firſt turning my eyes be- 
hind me, ſaw a ſtream flowing through 
flowery iſlands, which every one that 
ſailed along ſeemed ro behold with 
pleaſure; but no ſooner touched, than 
the current, which, though not noiſy or 
turbulent, was yet irreſiſtible, bore him 
away. Beyond theſe iſlands all was 
darkneſs, nor could any of the paſſen- 
gers deſcribe the ſhore at which he firſt 
embarked. | 
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Before me, and on either ide, was an 
expanſe of waters violent]y agitated, and 
covered with ſo thick a miſt, that the 
moſt perſpicacious eyes. could ſee but 
a little way. It appeared to be full of 

rocks and whirlpools, for many ſunk 
unexpectedly while they were courting 
the gale with full ſails, and inſulting 
. thoſe whom they had left behind. So 
numerous, indeed, were the. dangers, 
and ſo thick the darkneſs, that no cau- 
tion could confer ſecurity. Yet there 
were many, who, by falſe intelligence, 
betrayed their followers into whirlpools, 
or: by violence puſhed thoſe whom they 
Hoad in their way againft the rocks. 
The current was invariable and inſur- 
mountable; but though it was impoſ- 
ſible to ſail againſt it, or to return to the 
place that was once paſſed, yet it was 
not ſo violent as to allow no opportu- 
- nities for, dexterity or courage, ſince, 
though none could retreat back from 
danger, yet they might often avoid it 
by oblique direction. 8 
It was, however, not very common to 


ſteer with much care or prudence; for, 


by , fome univerſal infatuation, ever 
man r to think himſelf ſafe, 
though he ſaw his conſorts every mo- 
ment ſinking round him; and no ſooner 
had the waves cloſed over them, than their 
fate and their miſconduct were forgot- 
ten ; the voyage was purſued with the 
fame jocund confidence; every man con- 


gratulated himſelf upon the ſoundneſs 


of his veſſel, and believed himſelf able 
to ſtem the whirlpool in which his friend 
was ſwallowed, or glide over the rocks 
on which he was daſhed : nor was it often 
-obſerved that the ſight of a wreck made 


any man change his courſe ; if he turn- 


ed aſide for a moment, he ſ{orn forgot 
the rudder, and left himſelf again to the 
diſpoſal of chance, hal 
This negligence did not proceed from 
indifference or from wearineſs of their 
- - Preſent condition; for not one of thoſe 
who thus ruſhed upon deſtruction, fail- 
.ed, when he was ſinking, to call loudly 
upon his aſſociates for that help which 


could not now be given him; and many 


. ſpent their laſt moments in cautioning 
others againſt the folly by which they 
were intercepted in the midſt of their 
courſe, Their benevolence was ſome- 


bulence of the ſtream of life, were viſi- 
ſo that every paſſenger was certain, that 
how long ſoever he might, by favourable 
accidents, or by inceſſant vigilance, be 
preſerved, he muſt fink at lait, 


been expected to ſadden the gay, and in- 


ſolace of their labours; yet in effect none 


their inability to bear the fight of the 


Vet all that Hope ventured to promiſe, 


was, not that they ſhould eſcape, but : 
that they ſhould fink laſt; and with this 


the gulph of Intemperance, a dreadful . 


paſs. 


E 


times - praiſed, but their admonitions 
were unregarded. | DR 

The velfels in which we had embark- 
ed being confeſſedly unequal to the tur- 


bly impaired in the courſe of the voyage; 


This neceſſity of periſhing might have 


timidate the daring, at leaſt to keep the 
melancholy and timorous in perpetual 
torments, and hinder them from any 
enjoyment of the varieties and gratifica- 
tions Which nature offered them as the 


ſeemed leſs to expect deſtruction than 
thoſe to whom it was moſt dreadful ; they 
all had the art of concealing their danger 
from themſelyes ; and thoſe who knew 


terrors that embarraſſed their way, took 


care never to look forward, but found 


ſome amuſement of the preſent moment, 


ſtant aſſociate of the voyage of life. 


even to thoſe whom ſhe favoured moſt, 


promiſe every one was ſatisfied, though 


he laughed at the reſt for ſeeming to be. 


lieve it. Hope, indeed, apparently ** 
mocked the credulity of her compani- 7 
ons; for, in proportion as their veſſels 
grew leaky, ſhe redoubled her aſſurances 
of ſafety 3 and none were more buſy ia 
making proviſions for a long voyage, 


than they whom all but themſelves ſaw 3 ö 
likely to periſh ſoon by irreparable de- % 


In the midſt of the current of Life was 


Whirlpool, interſperſed with rocks, of Þ 


which the pointed crags were concealed 
under water, and the tops covered with 


herbage, on which Eaſe ſpread couches 
of repoſe ; and with ſhades, where Plei- | 
ſure warbled the ſong of invitation, | 
Within ſight of theſe rocks, all who ſail- 
ed on the ocean of life muſt neceſſarily | 
Reaſon indeed was always at 

and to ſteer the paſſengers through a 
| narrow] 


and generally entertained themſelves by 4 19 
y playing with Hope, who was the con- 


Z narrow outlet, by which they might 
E eln 


pes but very few could, by her en- 
treaties or remonſtrances, be induced to 


put the rudder into her hand, without 
ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould approach ſo 
near unto the rocks of Pleaſure, that they 
might ſolace themſelves with a ſhort en- 
joyment of that delicious region, after 
which they always determined to purſue 
their courſe without any other devia- 
tion. ä 

Reaſon was too often prevailed upon 
ſo far by theſe promiſes, as to venture 
her charge within the eddy of the gulph 
of Intemperance, where, indeed, the 
circumvolution was weak, but yet” in- 
terrupted the courſe of the veſſel, and 
drew it, by inſenſible rotations, to- 
wards the centre. She then repented 
her temerity, and with all her force en- 
deavoured to retreat; but the draught 
of the gulph was 8 too ſtrong to 
be overcome; and the paſſen ger, having 
danced in circles with a pleaſing and 


1 giddy velocity, was at laſt overwhelmed 


and loſt, Thoſe few whom Reaſon was 
able to extricate, generally ſuffered ſo 
many ſhocks upon the points which ſhot 
out from the rocks of Pleaſure, that they 
were unable to continue their courſe 
with the ſame ſtrength and facility as 
before, but floated along timorouſly and 
feebly, endangered by every breeze, 
and ſhattered by every ruffle of the wa- 
ter, till they ſunk, by flow degrees, af- 
ter long ſtruggles, and innumerable ex- 
pedients, always repining at their own 
folly, and warning others againſt the 


firſt approach of the gulph of Intempe- 


rance. | 
There were artiſts who profeſſed to 
repair the breaches and ſtop the leaks 


of the veſſels which had been ſhattered 


on the rocks of Pleaſure. Many ap- 
peared to have great confidence in their 
i111, and ſome, indeed, were preſerved 
by it from ſinking, who had received 
only a ſingle blow; but I remarked that 
few veſſels laſted long which had been 


much repaired, nor was it found that the 
artiſts themſelves continued afloat longer 


than thoſe who had leaſt of their aſſiſt- 
ance, | | | 
The only advantage which, in the 
Voyage of life, the cautious had above 
the negligent, was, that they ſunk later, 


1 


LS; 


ever, forget whither he was travelling, 
B 3 | 


and more ſuddenly ; for they paſſed for- 
ward till they had ſometimes ſeen all 
thoſe in whoſe company they had iſſued: | 
from the ſtreights of infancy, periſh in 
the way, and at laſt were overſet by a 
croſs breeze, without the toil of reſiſt. 
ance, or the anguiſh of expectation. But 
ſuch as had often fallen againſt the 
rocks of Pleaſure, commonly ſubſided by 
ſenſible degrees, contended long with 
the encroaching waters, and harraſſed 
themſelves by labours that ſcarce Hope 
herſelf could flatter with ſucceſs. 

As I was looking upon the various 
fate of the multitude about me, I was 
ſuddenly alarmed with an admonition 
from ſome unknown power, Gaze not 
idly upon others when thou thyſelf art 
ſinking. Whence is this 'thoughtleſs 
tranquillity, when thou and they are 
equally endangered?“ I looked, and 
ſeeing the gulph of Intemperance be- 
fore me, ſtarted and awaked. Rambler. 


$ 3. The Journey of a Day, a Picture of 


Obidah, the ſon of Abenſina, left the 
caravanſera early in the morning, and 
purſued his journey through the plains 
of Indoſtan. He was freſh and vigorous. 
with reſt ; he was animated with hope 3 
he was incited by deſire; he walked 
ſwiftly forward over the vallies, and ſaw 
the hills gradually riſing before him. 
As he paſſed along, his ears were de- 
lighted with the morning ſong of the 
bird of paradiſe, he was fanned by the 
laſt flutters of the ſinking breeze, and 
ſprinkled with dew by groves of ſpices 5 
he lometimes contemplated the tower-. 
ing height of the oak, monarch of the 
hiils ; and ſometimes caught the gentle 
fragrance of the primroſe, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of the ſpring : all his ſenſes were 
gratified, and all care was baniſhed from 
his heart. Es 

Thus he went on till the ſun ap- 
proached his meridian, and the increaſing 
heat preyed upon his ſtrength ; he then 
looked round about him for ſome more 
commodious path, He ſaw, on his right 
hand, a grove that ſeemed to wave its 
ſhades as a ſign of invitation; he entered: 
it, and found the coolneſs and verdure 
irreſiſtibly pleaſant. He did not, how- 
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but ſound a narrow way bordered with 
flowers, which appeared to have the ſame 
direction with the main road, and was 
leaſed that, by this happy experiment, 
e had found means to unite pleaſure 


with buſineſs, and to gain the rewards 
of diligence without ſuffering its fa- 


tigues. He, therefore, ſtill continued 
to walk for a time, without the leaſt re- 
miſſion of his ardour, except that he was 
ſometimes tempted to ſtop by the muſic 
of the birds, whom the heat had aſſem- 
bled in the ſhade, and ſometimes amuſ- 
ed himſelf with plucking the flowers 
that covered the banks on either fide, or 
the fruits that hung upon the branches. 
At laſt the green path began to decline 
from its firſt tendency, and to wind among 
hills and thickets, cooled with foun- 
tains, and murmuring with water-falls. 
Here Obidah pauſed for a time, and be- 

to conſider whether it were longer 
Es to forſake the known and common 
track ; but remembering that the heat 
was now in its greateſt violence, and 
that the plain was duſty and uneven, he 
reſolved to purſue the new path, which he 


ſuppoſed only to make a few meanders, 


in compliance with the varieties of the 


round, and to end at lait in the com- 
— road. 


Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he | 
xenewed his pace, though he ſuſpected 


that he was not gaining ground. This 
uneaſingſs of his mind inclined him to 
lay hold on every new object, and give 
way to every ſenſation that might ſooth 
or divert him. He liſtened to every 
echo, he mounted every hill for a freſh 


proſpect, he turned aſide to every caſ- 


dade, and pleaſed himſelf with tracin 
the courſe pf a gentle river that rolled 
among the trees, and watered a large 
region with innumerable circumvolu- 
tions. In theſe amuſements the hours 
ed away unaccounted, his deviations 
pad perplexed his memory, and he knew 
not towards what point to travel. He 
Rage penſive and confuſed, afraid to go 
forward leſt he ſhould go wrong, yet 
conſcious that the time of loitering 
was now paſt, While he was thus tor- 
tured with uncertainty, the ſky was 
overſpread with clouds, the day va- 
niſhed from before him, and a ſudden 
tempeſt gathered round his head. He 


„ 


was now rouſed by his danger to a 
quick and painful remembrance of his 
folly; he now ſaw how happineſs is 
loſt when eaſe is conſulted ; he lament- 
ed the unmanly impatience that prompt- 
ed him to ſeek ſhelter in the grove, and 
deſpiſed the petty curioſity that led him 
on from trifle to trifle. While he was 
thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, 
and a clap of thunder broke his medi- 
tation. 

He now reſolved to do what remained 
yet in his power, to tread back the 

round which he had paſſed, and try to 
Lad ſome iſſue where the wood might 
open into the plain, He proftrated him- 
ſelf on the ground, and commended his 
life to the Lord of nature, He roſe with 
confidence and tranquillity, and preſſed 
on with his ſabre in his hand, for the 
beaſts of the deſert were in motioh, and 
on every hand were heard the mingled 
howls of rage and fear, and ravage and 
expiration ; all the horrors of darkneſs 
and ſolitude ſurrounded him; the winds 
roared in the woods, and the torrents 
tumbled from the hills, 7 
Work'd into ſudden rage by wintry ſhow'rs, 
Down the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours 3 
The mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe. 

Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wan- 
dered through the wild, without know- 
ing whither he was going, or whether 
he was every moment drawing nearer to 
ſafety or to deſtruction. At length not 
fear but labour began to overcome him; 
his breath grew ſhort, and his knees 
trembled, and he was on the point of 
lying down in reſignation to his fate, 
when he beheld through the brambles 
the glimmer of a taper. He advanced 
towards the light, and finding that it 
proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, 
he called humbly at the door, and ob- 
tained admiſſion. The old man ſet be- 
fore him ſuch proviſions as he had col- 
lected for himſelf, on which Obidah fed 
with eagerneſs and gratitude. 

When the repaſt was over, Tell me, 
ſaid the hermit, by what chance thou 
haſt been brought hither ; I have been 
now twenty years an inhabuant of the 
wilderneſs, in which I never ſaw a man 
before.“ Obidah then related the oc- 
currences of his journey, without any 
concealment or palliation. 
9 1 a Son, 
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derer may at length return after all his 


* Son, ſaid the hermit, let the errors 
and follies, the dangers and eſcape of 
this day, ſink deep into thy heart. Re- 
member, my ſon, that human life is the 
journey of a day. We riſe in the morn- 
ing of youth, full of vigour and full of 
expectation; we ſet forward with ſpirit 


and hope, with gaiety and with dili- 


gence, and travel on a wh. le in the ſtrait 
road of piety towards the manſions of 
reſt. In a ſhort time we remit our fer- 


vor, and endeavour to find ſome mitiga- 


tion of our duty, and ſome more eaſy 
means of obtaining the ſame end. We 
then relax our vigour, and reſolve no 
longer to be terrified with crimes at a 
diſtance, but rely upon our own con- 
ſtancy, and venture to approach what we 
reſolve never to touch. We thus enter 
the bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in the 
ſhades of ſecurity. Here the heart ſoftens, 
and vigilance ſubſides ; we are then wil- 
ling to enquire whether another advance 
cannot be made, and whether we may 
not, at leaſt, turn our eyes upon the gar- 
dens of pleaſure, We approach them 
with ſcruple and heſitation ; we enter 
them, but enter timorous and trembling, 
and always hope to paſs through them 
without loſing the road of virtue, which 
we, for a while, keep in our ſight, and 
to which we propoſe to return. But 
temptation ſucceeds temptation, and one 
compliance prepares us for another ; we 
in time loſe the happineſs of innocence, 
and ſolace our diſquiet with ſenſual gra- 
tifications. By degrees we let fall the 
remembrance of our original intention, 
and quit the only adequate object of ra- 
tional deſire. We entangle ourſelves in 
buſineſs, immerge ourſelves in luxury, 
and rove through the labyrinths of in- 
conſtancy, till the darkneſs of old age 
begins to invade us, and diſeaſe and 
anxiety obſtruct our way. We then 
look back upon our lives with horror, 
with ſorrow, with repentance ; and wiſh, 
but too often vainly wiſh, that we had 
not forſaken the ways of virtue. Hap- 
Py are they, my ſon, who ſhall learn 
rom thy example not to deſpair, but 
ſhall remember, that though the day is 


- paſt, and their ſtrength is waſted, there 
Jet remains one effort to be made; that 


reformation is never hopeleſs, nor ſincere 
endeavours ever unaſlifted; that the wan- 


errors; and that he who implores ſtrength 
and courage from above, hall find dan- 
ger and difficulty give way before him. 
Go now, my ſon, to thy repoſe, commit 
thyſelf to the care of omnipotence, and 
when the morning calls again to toil, 
begin anew thy journey and thy life.“ 
Rambler, 
$ 4. The preſent Life to be conſidered 
only as it may conduce to the Happineſs 
of a future one. 
A lewd young fellow ſeeing an aged 


hermit go by him bare foot, Father,“ 


ſays he, you are in a very miſerable 
condition if there is not another world.?” 
% True, ſon,” ſaid the hermit; ** but 
what is thy condition if there is?“ 
Man is a creature deſigned for two dif- 
ferent ſtates of being, or rather, for two 
different lives. His firſt life is ſhort and 
tranſient; his ſecond permanent and 
laſting, The queſtion we are all con- 
cerned in is this, In which of thoſe two 
lives is it our chief intereſt to make our. 
ſelves happy? or, in other words, whe- 
ther we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to 
ourſelves the-pleaſures and gratifications 
of a life which is uncertain and precari- 
ous, and at its utmoſt length of a very . 
inconſiderable duration; or to ſecure to 
ourſelves the pleaſures of a life that is 


fixed and ſettled, and will never end? 


Every man, upon the firſt hearing of 
this queſtion, knows very well which 
ſide of it he ought to cloſe with. But 
however right we are in theory, it 1s 
plain that in practice we adhere to the 
wrong fide of the queſtion, We make 
proviſions for this life as though it were 
never to have an end, and for the other 
life as though it were never to have a 
beginning. | 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who 
is a ſtranger to human nature, accidey- 
tally alight upon the earth, and take a 
ſurvey of its inhabitants; what would 
his notions of us be? Would not he 
think, that we are a ſpecies of beings 
made for quite different ends and pur- 
poſes than what we really are? Malt not 
he imagine that we were placed in this 
world to get riches and honours ? Would 
not he think that it was our duty to toil 
after wealth, and ſtation, and title? 
_ B 4 Nay, 
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Nay, would not he believe we were for- 
bidden 2 by threats of eternal pu- 
niſhment, and enjoined to purſue our 
- pleaſures under pain of damnation ? He 
would, certainly imagine that we were 


influenced by a ſcheme of duties quite 


oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed 
preſcribed to us, And truly, according 
to ſuch an imagination, he muſt con- 


clude that we are a ſpecies of the moſt 


obedient creatures in the univerſe ; that 


we are conſtant to our duty; and that 


we keep a ſtsady eye on the end for 
which we were ſent hither, | 
But how great would be his aſtoniſh- 
ment, when he learnt that we were be- 
Ings not defigned to exiſt in this world 
above threeſcore and ten years; and that 


the greateſt pore of this buſy ſpecies fall 


Mort even of that age! How would he 
be loſt in. horror and admiration, when 
he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, 
who lay out all their endeavours for this 
life, which ſcarce deferves the name of 
exiſtence ; when, I ſay, he ſhould know 
that this ſet of creatures are to exiſt to 
all eternity in another life, for which 
they make no preparations? Nothing 
can be a greater diſgrace to reaſon than 
that men, who are perſuaded of theſe 
two different ſtates of being, ſhould be 
"perpetually employed in providing for a 
ife of threeſcore and ten years, and 


neglecting to make proviſion for that, 


which, after many myriads of years, 
will be ſtill new, and ſtill beginning; 
eſpecially when we conſider that our en- 
deavours for making ourſelves great, or 
rich, or honourable, or whatever elſe we 
Place our happineſs in, may, after all, 
prove unſucceſsful ; whereas, if we con- 
antly and ſincerely endeavour to make 
ourſelves happy in the other life, we are 
ſure that our endeavours will ſucceed, 
and that we ſhall not be diſappointed of 
our hope. | 
The following queſtion is ſtarted by 
one of the ſchoolmen, Suppofing the 
whole body of the earth were a great 
ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that 
a ſingle grain or particle of this ſand 
mould be annihilated every thouſand 
ears : Suppofing then that you had it 
in your choice to be happy all the while 
this prodigious mals of ſand was con- 


fuming by this flow method till there 


was not a grain of it left, on condition 
for ever after, on condition you would 


be miſerable till the whole maſs of ſand 


choice? 


which would be the better part in this 


diſpoſe ſome perſons to ſink under the 


perhaps, of only twenty or ten years, I 


you were to be miſerable for ever after; 
or ſuppoſing that you might be happy 


were thus annihilated at the rate of one 
ſand in a thouſand years: Which of 
theſe two caſes would you make your 


It muſt be confeſſed in this cafe, ſo 
many thoufands of years are to the ima- 
gination as a kind of eternity, tho' in 
reality they do not bear fo great a pro- 
portion to that duration which is to fol- 
low them, as an unit does to the greateſt 
number which you can put together in 
figures, or as one of thoſe ſands to the 
ſuppoſed heap. Reaſon therefore tells 
us, without any manner of heſitation, 


choice. However, as I have before in- 
timated, our reaſon might in ſuch a caſe 
be ſo-overſet by the imagination, as to 


conſideration of the great length of the 
firſt part of this duration, and of the 
great diſtance of that ſecond duration, 
which is to ſucceed it. The mind, I 
ſay, might give itſelf up to that happt- 
neſs which 1s at hand, conſidering that 
it is ſo very near, and that it would laſt 
ſo very long. But when the choice we 
actually have before us, is this, whether 
we will chuſe to be happy for the ſpace 
of only threeſcore and ten years, nay, 


might ſay of only a day or an hour, and 
miſerable to all eternity ; or on the con- 


trary, miſerable for this ſhort term of | 
years, and happy for a whole eternity; 


what words are ſufficient to exprefs that 
folly and want of conſideration which 
in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong choice? 

I here put the caſe even at the worſt, 
by ſuppoſing (what ſeldom happens) 
that a courſe of virtue makes us mi- 
ſerable in this life: but if we ſuppoſe 
(as it generally happens) that virtue 
will make us more happy even in this 
life than a contrary courſe of vice; how 
can we ſufficiently admire the ſtupidity 
or madneſs of thoſe perſons who are ca- 
pable of making ſo abſurd a choice ? 

Every wiſe man, therefore, will con- 
ſider this life only as it may conduce to 
the happineſs of the other, and chear- 

= fully 


- 


Fully facrifice the pleaſures of a few 
ears to thoſe of an eternity. 

: i : | | Spectator. 
. The Advantages of a good Education. 
Il confider an human ſoul without edu- 
ation like marble in the quarry, which 
mews none of its inherent beauties, un- 
til the ſkill of the poliſher fetches out the 
colours, makes the ſurface ſhine, and diſ- 
covers every ornamental cloud, ſpot, and 
vein, that runs through the body of it. 
Education, after the ſame manner, when 
$3: works upon a noble mind, draws out 
to view every latent virtue and perfec- 
tion, which without ſuch helps are never 
able to make their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to 
change the alluſion fo ſoon upon him, 
I ſhall make uſe of the ſame inſtance to 
illuſtrate the force of education, which 
Ariftotle has brought to explain his doc- 
rine of ſubſtantial forms, when he tells 
zus that a ſtatue lies hid in a block of 
"ZFmarble; and that the art of the ſtatuary 
only clears away the ſuperfluous matter, 
and removes the rubbiſh. The figure 
is in the ſtone, and the ſculptor only 
finds it. What ſculpture is to a block 
of marble, education is to an human 
"ſoul. The philoſopher, the ſaint, or 
the. hero, the wiſe, the good, or the 
great man, very often lie hid and con- 
cealed in a! plebeian, which a proper 
education might have diſ-interred and 


much delighted with reading the ac- 
counts of ſavage nations, and with con- 
templating thoſe virtues which are wild 
and uncultivated; to ſee courage ex- 
= <crting itſelf in fierceneſs, reſolution in 
obſtinacy, wiſdom in cunning, patience 
in ſullenneſs and deſpair. 
Men's paſſions operate variouſly, and 
appear in different kinds of actions, ac- 
cording as they are more or leſs rectified 
and ſwayed by reaſon, When one hears 
of negroes, who upon the death of their 
maſters, or upon changing their ſervice, 
hang themſelves upon the next tree, as 
it frequently happens in our American 
plantations, who can forbear admiring 
their fidelity, though it expreſſes itſelf 
in ſo dreadful a manner ? What might 
not that ſavage greatneſs of ſoul which 


Sy 
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have brought to light. I am therefore 


) 


appears in theſe poor wretches on many 


occaſions, be raiſed to, were it rightly 


cultivated ? And what colour of excuſe 
can there be for the contempt with 
which we treat this part of our ſpecies ; 
that we ſhould not put them upon the 
common foot of humanity, that we 
ſhould only ſet an inſignificant fine up- 
on the man who murders them ; nay, 
that we ſhould, as much as in us lies, 


cut them off from the proſpects of hap- 


pineſs in another world, as well as in 
this, and deny them that which we look 
upon as the proper means for attaining 
it ? x | 
It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing 
to be born in thoſe parts of the world 
where wiſdom and knowledge flouriſh ; 
though it muſt be confeſſed there are, 
even in theſe parts, ſeveral poor unin- 
ſtructed perſons, who are but little above 
the inhabitants of thoſe nations of which 
I have been here ſpeaking ; as thoſe 
who have had the advantages of a more 
liberal education, riſe above one ano- 
ther by ſeveral different degrees of per- 
fection. For, to return to our ſtatue in 
the block of marble, we ſee it ſometimes 
only begun to be chipped, ſometimes 
rough-hewn, and but juſt ſketched into 
an human figure; ſometimes we ſee the 
man appearing diſtinctly in all his limbs 
and features; ſometimes we find the fi- 
gure wrought up to great elegancy ; but 
ſeldom meet with any to which the hand 
of a Phidias or a Praxiteles could not 
give ſeveral nice touches and finiſhings. 
Spetator. 


$ 6, Toe Diſadvantages of a bad Edu- 


cation. 


Sir, I was condemned by ſome diſaſ- 
trous influence to be an only ſcn, bora 
to the apparent proſpet of a large for- 
tune, and allotted to my parents at that 
time of life when ſatiety of common di- 
verſions allows the mind to indulge pa- 
rental affection with greater intenſeneſs. 
My birth was cęlebrated by the tenants 
with feaſts, and dances, and bagpipes 
congratulations were ſent from every fa- 
mily within ten miles round; and my 
parents diſcovered in my firſt cries ſuch 
tokens of future virtue and underſtand- 

ing, thaz they declared themſelves de- 
termined 


termined to devote the remaining part 
of life to my happineſs and the encreaſ 
of their eſtate. 1 


Thbe abilities of my father and mother 
were not perceptibly unequal, and edu- 


cation had given neither much advan- 


tage over the other. They had both 
kept good company, rattled in chariots, 
glittered in play-houſes, and danced at 
court, and were both expert in the 
games that were in their times called in 
as auxiliaries againſt the intruſion of 
thought, — | 

When there is ſuch a parity between 


two perſons aſſociated for life, the de- 


jeQion which the huſband, if he be not 
completely ſtupid, muſt always ſuffer for 
want of ſuperiority, ſinks him to ſub- 
miſſiveneſs. My mamma therefore go- 
verned the family without controul ; 
and except that my father ſtill retained 
ſome authority in the ſtables, and now 
and then, after a ſupernumerary bottle, 
broke a looking-glaſs or china-diſh to 
Prove his ſovereignty, the whole courſe 
of the year was regulated by her direc- 
tion, the ſervants received from her all 
their orders, and the tenants were conti- 
nued or diſmiſſed at her diſcretion, 
She therefore thought herſelf entitled 
to the ſuperintendance of her ſon's edu- 
cation; and when my father, at the in- 
ſtigation of the parſon, faintly propoſed 
that I ſhould be ſent to ſchool, very po- 
fitively told him, that ſhe would not ſuf- 
fer a fine child to be ruined ;- that ſhe 
never knew any boys at a grammar- 
ſchool, that could come into a room 
without bluſhing, or fit at the table 
without ſome aukward uneaſineſs ; that 
they were always putting themſelves 
into danger by boiſterous plays, or viti- 
mating their behaviour with mean com- 
pany; and that for her part, ſhe would 
rather follow me to the grave than ſee 
me tear my cloaths, and hang down my 
head, and ſneak about with dirty ſhoes 
and blotted fingers, my hair unpow- 
dered, and my hat uncocked. 


My father, who had no other end in 


his propoſal than to appear wiſe and 
manly, foon acquieſced, ſince I was not 
to live by my learning ; for indeed, he 
had known very few ſtudents that had 


( 10 ) 


not ſome ſtiffneſs in their manner. 


They therefore agreed, that a domeſtic 
tutor ſhould be procured, and hired an 
honeſt gentleman of mean converſa- 
tion and narrow ſentiments, but whom 
having paſſed the common forms of li- 
terary education, they implicitly con- 
cluded qualified to teach all that was 
to be learned from a ſcholar. He 


thought himſelf ſufficiently exalted by 


being placed at the ſame table with his 
pupil, and had no other view than to 


perpetuate his felicity by the utmoſt 


flexibility of ſubmiſſion to all my mo- 
ther's opinions and caprices. He fre- 
quently took away my book, left I 
ſhould mope with too much application, 
charged me never to write without turn- 
ing up my ruffles, and generally bruſhed 
my coat before he diſmiſſed me into the 
parlour. | 
He had no occaſion to complain of 
too burthenſome an employment ; for 
my mother very judiciouſly conſidered, 
that I was not likely to grow politer in 
his company, and ſuffered me not to 
paſs any more time in his apartment 
than my leſſon required. When I was 
ſummoned to my taſk, ſhe enjoined me 
not to get any of my tutor's ways, who 
was ſedom mentioned before but for 
practices to be avoided. 
moment admoniſhed not to lean on my 
chair, croſs my legs, or ſwing my hands 
like my tutor ; — once my mother very 
ſeriouſly deliberated upon his total diſ- 


miſſion, becauſe I began, ſhe ſaid, to 


learn his manner of ſticking on my hat, 
and had his bend in my ſhoulders, and his 
totter in my gait, 

Such, however, was her care, that T 
eſcaped all theſe depravities; and when 


I was only twelve years old, had rid my 


ſelf of every appearance of childiſh dif- 
fidence. I was celebrated round the 
country for the petulance of my re- 


marks, and the quickneſs of. my replies; 


and many a ſcholar five years older 
than myſelf have I daſhed into confu- 
ſion by the ſteadineſs of my counte- 
nance, filenced by my readineſs of re- 
partee, and tortured with envy by the 
addreſs with which I picked up a fan, 


preſented a ſnuff-box, or received an 


empty tea-cup. 


At fourteen I was compleatly killed | 
| in 


I was every 
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in all the niceties of dreſs, and I could 
not only enumerate all the variety of 
filks, and diſtinguiſh the product of a 
French loom, but dart my eye through 


a a numerous company, and obſerve every 


deviation from the reigning mode. I 
was univerſally ſkilful in all the changes 
of expenſive finery ; but as every one, 
they ſay, has ſomething. to which he is 
particularly born, was eminently know- 

in Bruſſels lace. | | 
The next year ſaw me adyanced to 
the truſt and power of adjuſting the ce- 
remonial of an aſſembly. All received 
their partners from my hand, and to me 
every ſtranger applied for introduction. 
My heart now diſdained the inſtructions 
of a tutor; who was rewarded with a 
ſmall annuity for life, and left me 
qualified, in my own opinion, to govern 
myſelf. 

In a ſhort time I came to London, and 
as my father was well known among the 
higher claſſes of life, ſoon obtained ad- 
miſſion to the moſt ſplendid aſſemblies, 
and moſt crowded card- tables. Here I 
found myſelf univerſally careſſed and 
applauded : the ladies praiſed the fancy 
of my clothes, the beauty of my form, 
and the ſoftneſs of my voice ; endea- 
voured in every place to force themſelves 
to my notice ; and invited, by a thou- 
fand oblique ſolicitations, my attendance 
to the play-houſe, and my ſalutations in 
the Park. I was now happy to the ut- 
moſt extent of my conception; I paſſed 
every morning in dreſs, eyery afternoon 
in viſits, and every night in ſome ſelect 
aſſemblies, where neither care nor know- 
ledge were ſuffered to moleſt us. 
After a few years, however, theſe de- 
lights became familiar, and I had leiſure 
to look round me with more attention. 
I then found that my flatterers had very 


little power to relieve the languor of ſa- 


tiety, or recreate wearineſs, by varied a- 
muſement; and therefore endeavoured 


to enlarge the ſphere of my pleaſures, 


and to try what ſatisfaction might be 
ſound in the ſociety of men. I will not 
deny the mortification with which I per- 
ceived that every man whoſe name I had 
heard mentioned with reſpect, received 
me with a kind of tenderneſs nearly bor- 
dering on compaſſion ; and that thoſe 
whoſe reputation was not well eſtabliſh- 
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ed, thought it neceſſary to juſtify their 
underſtandings, by cooking = with 
contempt. One of theſe witlings ele- 
vated his creſt, by aſking me in a full 
coffee-houſe the price of patches z and 
another whiſpered, that he wondered 
Miſs Friſk did not keep me that after · 
noon to watch her ſquirrel. | 

When I found myſelf thus hunted 
from all maſculine converſation by thoſe 
who were themſelves barely admitted, I 
returned to the ladies, and reſolved to 
dedicate my life to their ſervice and 
their pleaſure. But I find that I have now 
loſt my charms, Of thoſe with whom L 
entered the gay world, ſome are mar- 
ried, ſome have retired, and ſome have 
ſo much changed their opinion, that 
they ſcarcely pay any regard to my ci- 
vilities, if there is any other man in the 
place. The new flight of beauties, to 
whom I have made my addreſſes, ſuffer 
me to pay the treat, and then titter with 
boys. So that I now find myſelf wel- 
come only to. a few youu ladies, who, 
unacquainted with all that gives either 
uſe or dignity to life, are content to 
paſs their hours between their bed and 
their cards, without eſteem from the old, 
or reverence from the young, 

I cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, 
that I have reaſon to complain; for 
ſurely the females ought to pay ſome 
regard to the age of him whoſe youth 
was paſſed in endeavours to pleaſe them. 
They that encourage folly in the boy, 
have no right to puniſh it in the man, 
Yet I find, that though they laviſh their 
firſt fondneſs. upon pertneſs and gaiety, 
they ſoon transfer their regard to other 
qualities, and ungratefully abandon their 
adorers to dream out their laſt years in 
ſtupidity and contempt. 

I am, &c. Florentulus. 
Rambler. 


$7. Omniſcience and Omnipreſence of the 
Deity, together with the Immenſity of his 


Works. 


I was yeſterday about ſun-ſet walking 
in the open fields, till the night inſenſi- 
bly fell upon me. I at firſt amuſed my- 
ſelf with all the richneſs and variety of 
colours, which appeared in the weſtern 
parts of heaven : in proportion as they 
faded away and went out, ſeveral _ 

an 
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till the whole firmament was in:a glow. 


The blueneſs of the ether was exceed- 


ingly heightened and enlivened by the 
ſeaſon of the year, and the rays of all 


thoſe luminaries that, paſſed through it. 


The galaxy appeared in its moſt beau- 
tiful white, To complete the ſcene, 
the full moon. roſe at length in that 
clouded majeſty, which Milton takes 
notice of, and opened to the eye a new 
icture of nature, which was more fine- 
ly ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſofter 
lights, than that which the ſun had be- 
fore diſcovered to us. 7 rg 
As I was ſurveying the moon walking 
3a her brightneſs and taking her pro- 
greſs among the conſtellations, a thought 
aroſe in me which I believe very often 
perplexes and diſturbs men of ſerious 
and contemplative natures. David him- 
ſelf fell into it in that reflection, When 
© I conſider the heavens the work of thy 
© fingers, the moon and the ftars which 
© thou haſt ordained, what is. man that 
© thou art mindful of him, and the ſon 
© of man that thou regardeſt him!“ In 
the ſame manner when I conſidered that 
infinite hoſt of ſtars, or, to ſpeak more 
philoſophically, of ſuns, which were 
then ſhining upon me, with thoſe innu- 
merable ſets of planets or worlds, which 
were moving round their reſpeQive ſuns ; 
when I fill enlarged the idea, and ſup- 
poſed another heaven of ſuns and worlds 
riling ſtill above this which we diſco- 
vered, and theſe ſtill enlightened by a 
ſaperior firmament of luminaries, which 
are planted at ſo great a diſtance, that 
they may appear to the inhabitants of 
the former as the ſtars do to us; in 


mort, While I purſued this thought, I 


could not but reflect on that little inſig- 
nificant figure which I myſelf bore a- 
midſt the immenſity of God's works. 
Were the ſun, which enlightens this 
part of the creation, with all the hoſt of 
planetary worlds that move about him, 
utterly extinguiſhed and annihilated, 
they would not be miſſed, more than a 
grain of ſand upon the ſea-ſnore. The 
ipace they poſſeſs is ſo exceedingly little 
in compariſon of the whole, it would 
ſcarce make a blank in the creation. 
The chaſm would be imperceptible to 


an eye, that could take in the Whole 


1 


and planets appeared one after another, 


compaſs of nature, and paſs from one 
end of the creation to the other: as it is 

ſible there may be ſuch a ſenſe in our- 
ſelves hereafter, or in creatures which 
are at preſent more exalted than our- 
ſelves. We ſee many ſtars by the help 


of glaſſes, which we do not diſcover with 


our naked eyes; and the finer.our tele- 
ſcopes are, the more ſtill are our diſco- 
veries. Huygenius carries this thought 
ſo far, that he does not think it impoſ- 
ſible there may be ſtars whoſe light is 
not yet travelled down to us, ſince their 
firſt creation. There is no queſtion but 
the univerſe has certain bounds ſet to ĩt; 
but when we confider that it is the 
work of infinite power, prompted by in- 
finite goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace to 
exert itſelf in, how can our imagination 
{ſet any bounds to it? WF 

To return, therefore, to my firſt 
thought, I could not but look upon my- 
ſelf with ſecret horror, as a being that 
was not worth the ſmalleſt regard of 
one who had ſo great a work under his 
care and ſuperintendency. I was afraid 
of being overlooked amidſt the immen- 
ſity of nature, and loſt among that infi- 
nite variety of creatures, which in all 
probability ſwarm through all theſe im- 
meaſurable regions of matter. Fo 

In order to recover myſelf from this 
mortifying thought, I conſidered that it 
took its rife from thoſe narrow concep- 
tions, which we are apt to entertain of 
the divine nature. We ourſelves cannot 
attend to many different objects at the 
ſame time. If we are careful to inſpect 
ſome things, we mult of courſe negle& 
others. This imperfeQtion which we 
obſerve in ourſelves, is an imperfection 
that cleaves in ſome degree to creatures 
of the higheſt capacities, as they are 
creatures, that is, beings of finite and 
limited natures. The preſence of every 
created being is confined to a certain 
meaſure of ſpace, and conſequently his 
obſervation is ſtinted to a certain num- 
ber of objects. The ſphere in which we 
move, and act, and underſtand, is of a 
wider circumference to one creature 
than another, according as we riſe one 
above another in the ſcale of exiſtence, 
But the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has 
its circumference, When therefore we 
reflect on the divine nature, we are fo 


ug 


uſed and accuſtomed to this imperfec- 
tion in ourſelves, that we cannot for- 
bear in ſome meaſure aſcribing it to him 
in whom there is no ſhadow of imper- 
fection. Our reaſon indeed affures us, 


that his, attributes are infinite; but the 


oorneſs of our conceptions is ſuch, that 
it cannot forbear ſetting bounds to every 
thing it contemplates, till our reaſon 
comes agatn to our ſuccour, and throws 
down all thoſe little prejudices which 
riſe in us unawares, and are natural to 
the. mind of man. 55 FI 
We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh 
this melancholy thought, of our being 
overlooked by our Maker in the multi- 
plicity of his works, and the infinity of 
thoſe objects among which he ſeems to 
be inceſſantly employed, if we conſider, 
in the firſt place, that he is omnipre- 


* 
— 


ſent; and in the ſecond, that he is om- 


niſcient. | 
I we conſider him in his omnipre- 
ſence: his being paſſes through, actu- 


ates, and ſupports the whole frame of 


nature, His creation, and every part 
of it, is full of him, There is nothing 
he has made, that is either ſo diſtant, 
ſo little, or fo inconſiderable, which he 
does not eflentially inhabit. His ſub- 
ſtance is within the ſubſtance of every 
being, whether material or immaterial, 
and as intimately preſent to it, as that 
being is to itſelf, It would be an im- 
perfection in him, were he able to move 
'out of one place into another, or to 
draw himſelf from any thing he has 
Created, or from any part of that ſpace 
which he diffuſed and ſpread abroad to 
Infinity. In ſhort, to ſpeak of him in 
the language of the old philoſophers, he 


is a being whoſe centre is every where, 


and his circumference no where. 

In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient 
as well as omnipreſent. His omni- 
ſcience indeed neceſlarily and naturally 

flows from his omnipreſence. He can- 
not but be conſcious of every motion 
that ariſes in the whole material world, 

which he thus eſſentially pervades ; and 
of every thought that is ſtirring in the 
intellectual world, to every part of which 


- he is thus intimately united. Several 


moraliſts have conſidered the creation as 


the temple of God, which he has built 
8 ; 
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with his owr hands, and which is filled 
with his preſence. , Others have conſi- 
dered infinite ſpace as the receptacle, 
or rather the habitation of the Al- 
mighty: but the nobleſt and moſt ex- 
alted way of conſidering this infinite 
ſpace, 1s that of Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
calls it the /en/orium of the Godhead. 
Brutes and men have their /enſoriola, os, 
little /en/oriums, by which they appre- 
hend the preſence and perceive the ac- 
tions of a few objects, that lie contigu- 
ous to them. Their knowledge and ob- 
ſervation turn within a very narrow 
circle. But as God Almighty. cannot 
but perceive and know every thing in 
which he reſides, infinite ſpace gives 
room to infinite knowledge, and is, as it 
were, an organ to omniſcience. | 
Were the ſoul ſeparate from the body, 
and with one glance of thought ſhould 
ſtart beyond the bounds of the creation, 
ſhould it for millions of years continue its 
progreſs, through infinite ſpace with the 
ſame activity, it would {till find itſelf 
within the embrace of its Creator, and 
encompaſſed round with the immenſity 
of the Godhead. ' While we are in the 
body he is not leſs. preſent with us be- 
cauſe he is concealed from us. © Oh 
that I knew where L might find him! 
© (fays Job.) Behold 1 go forward, but 
© he is not there; and backward, but I 
© cannot perceive him: on the left 
© hand, where he does work, but I can- 
© not behold him : he hideth himſelf on 
the right hand that I cannot ſee him.“ 
In ſhort, reaſon as well as revelation, 
aſſures us, that he cannot be abſent 
from us, notwithſtanding he is undiſco- 
vered by us. 1 4 | 
In this conſideration of God Almigh- 
ty's omnipreſence and omniſcience, eve- 
ry uncomfortable thought vaniſhes. - He 
cannot but regard every thing that has 
being, eſpecially ſuch of his creatures 
who fear they are not regarded by him. 
He is privy to all their thoughts, and to 
that anxiety of beart in particular, which 
is apt to trouble them on this occaſion. 
for, as it 1s impoſſible he ſhould over- 
look any of his creatures ; ſo we may be 
confident that he regards, with an eye 
of mercy, thoſe who endeavour to re- 
commend themſelves to his notice, and 
an 


in unfeigned humility of heart think 
themſelves unworthy that he ſhould be 
indful of them. | Spectator. | 


$ 8. Motive to Pieiy and Virtue, drawn 
from the Omniſcience and Omnipreſence 
« of the Deity. Fe. 
- In one of your late papers, you had 
eccafion to confider the ubiquity of the 
Godhead, and at the ſame time to ſhew, 
that as he is preſent to every thing, he 
cannot but be attentive to every thing, 


and privy to all the modes and parts of 


its exiſtence: or, in other words, that 
his omniſcience and omniprefence are 


- eo-exiſtent, and run together through 


the whole infinitude of ſpace. This c6n- 
fideration might furniſh us with many 
incentives to devotion, and motives to 
morality ; but as this ſubje& has been 
handled by ſeveral excellent writers, I 


mall conſider it in a light in which I have 


not ſeen it placed by others. 
Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condi- 
tion of an intellectual being who is thus 
Preſent with his Maker, but at the ſame 
time receives no extraordinary benefit or 
advantage from this his preſence! 
Secondly, How deplorable is the con- 
dition of an intellectual being, who feels 
no other effects from this his preſence, 
but ſuch as proceed from divine wrath 
and indignation ! 
Thirdly,” how happy is the condition 
of that intellectual being, who is ſen- 
Able of his Maker's preſence from the 
ſecret effects of his mercy and loving- 
kindneſs ! | 4 
Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condi- 
tion of an intellectual being, who is thus 
Preſent with his Maker, but at the ſame 
time receives no extraordinary benefit or 
advantage frbm this his preſence ! Every 
Particle of matter is actuated by this 


Almighty Being which paſſes through 
it. The heavens and the earth, the ſtars 
and planets, move and gravitate by vir- 


tue of this great principle within them. 
All the dead parts of nature are invigo- 
rated by the preſence of their Creator, 


and made capable of exerting their re- 
ſpective qualities. The ſeveral inſtincts, 


in the brute creation, do likewiſe ope- 


'Fate and work towards the ſeveral ends 


which are agreeable to them, by this di- 


tu) 


vine energy. Man only, who does not 


co-operate with his holy ſpirit, and is 
unattentive to his preſence, receives 


none of theſe advantages from it, which 


are perfective of his nature, and neceſ- 
ſary to his well-being. The divinity 1s 
with him, and in him, and every where 
about him, but of no advantage to him. 
It is the ſame thing to a man without re- 
ligion, as if there were no God in the 
world. It is indeed impoſſible for an in- 
finite Being to remove himſelf from any 


of his creatures; but though he cannot 


withdraw his eſſence from us, which 
would argue an imperfection in him, he 


can withdraw from us all the joys and 
conſolations of it. His preſence may 


perhaps be neceſſary to ſupport us in our 
exiſtence ; but he may leave this our 
exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to its 
happineſs or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, 
he may caſt us away from his preſence, 
and take his holy ſpirit from us. This 


ſingle conſideration one would think 


ſufficient to make us open our hearts to 
all thoſe infuſions of joy and gladnefs 
which are ſo near at hand, and ready to 
be poured in upon us ; eſpecially when 
we conſider, Secondly, the deplorable 
condition of an intellectual being, who 
feels no other effects from his Maker's 


preſence, but ſuch as proceed from di- 


vine wrath and indignation? 
We may aſſure ourſelves, that the 
E Author of nature will not always 
e as one, who is indifferent to any of 
his creatures. Thoſe who will not feel 
him in his love, will be ſure at length to 
feel him in his diſpleaſure. And how 
dreadful is the condition of that crea» 
ture, who is only ſenſible of the being 
of his Creator by what he ſuffers from 
him ! He is as eſſentially preſent in hell 
as in heaven ; but the inhabitants of 
thoſe accurſed places behold him only 
in his wrath, and ſhrink within the 


flames to conceal themſelves. from him. 


It is not in the power of imagination to 
conceive the fearful effects of Omnipo- 
tence incenſed, 

But I ſhall only conſider the wretch- 
edneſs of an intellectual being, who, in 
this life, lies under the diſpleaſure of 
him, that at all times, and in all places, 
is intimately united with him, * — 

able 


Our eyes, 


able to diſquiet the ſoul, and vex it in 


all its faculties. He can hinder any of 


he oreateſt comforts of life from re- 
freſhing us, and give an edge to every 
one of its ſlighteſt calamities, Who 


then can bear the thought of being an 


out-caft from his preſence, that is, from 
the comforts of it, or of feeling it only 
in its terrors ? How pathetic is that ex- 

oſtulation of Job, when, for the real 
Fiat of his patience, he was made to 
look upon himſelf in this deplorable 
condition! Why haſt thou ſet me as a 
© mark againſt thee, ſo that I am be- 
© comea burden to myſelf ? But, third- 
ly, how happy is the condition of that 
intellectual being, who is ſenſible of his 


Maker's preſence from the ſecret effects 


of his mercy and loving -kindneſs! 

The bleſſed in heaven behold him 
face to face, that is, are as ſenſible of 
his preſence as we are of the preſence of 
any perſon whom we look upon with 
There is doubtleſs a faculty 
in ſpirits, by which they apprehend one 
another, as our ſenſes do material ob - 
jects; and there is no queſtion but our 
fouls, when they are diſembadied, or 
placed in glorified bodies, will, by this 
faculty, in whatever part of ſpace they 


reſide, be always ſenfible of the divine 
| ry 


We, who have. this veil of 
eſh ſtanding between us and the world 


of ſpirits, muſt be content to know the 
ſpirit of God is preſent with us by the 


effects which he produceth in us. Our 
outward ſenſes are too groſs to appre- 
hend him; we may however taſte and 
ſee how gracious he is, by his influence 
2 our minds, by thoſe virtuous 
thoughts which he awakens in us, by 
thoſe ſecret comforts and refreſhments 
which he conveys into our ſouls, and 
by thoſe raviſhing joys and inward ſa- 
tisfactions which are perpetually ſpring- 
ing up, and diffuſing themſelves amon 

all the thoughts of good men. He 1s 
lodged in our very eſſence, and is as a 
ſoul within the ſoul to irradiate its un- 
derſtanding, rectify its will, purify 
its paſſions, and enliven all the powers 
of man, How happy therefore is an 
intelleQual being, who by prayer and 
meditation, by virtue and good works, 
opens, this communication between God 
and his own ſoul ! Though the whole 


creation frowns upon him, and all na- 
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Joy. : 
If we would be: thus ha 


ture looks black about him, he has his 
light and ſupport within him, that are 
able to chear his mind, and bear him 
up in the midſt of all thoſe horrors which 
encompaſs him. He knows that his 
helper is at hand, and is always nearer 
to him than any thing elſe can be, 
which is capable of annoying or terrify- 


ing him. In the midi of calumny or / 


contempt, he attends to that Being who 
whiſpers better things within his ſoul, 


and whom he looks upon as his defen- 


der, his glory, and the lifter-up of hi 
head. ie deepeſt ſolitude ae — 
ment, he knows that he is in com 

with the greateſt of beings; and per- 
ceives within himſelf ſuch real ſenſa- 
tions of his preſence, as are more de- 
lightful than any thing that can be met 
with in the converſation of his crea- 
tures, Even in the hour of death, he 
conſiders the pains of his diſſolution to 
be nothing elſe but the breaking down 
of that partition, which 2 


his ſoul, and the ſight of that being who 


is always preſent with him, and is about 
to manifeſt itſelf to him in fulneſs of 


ppy. and thus 
ſenſible of our Maker's preſence, from 
the ſecret effects of his mercy and good- 
neſs, we muſt keep ſuch a watch over 
all our thoughts, that in the language of 
the ſcripture, his ſoul may have pleaſure 
in us, We muſt take care not to grieve 
his holy ſpirit, and endeavour to make 
the meditations of our hearts always ac- 
ceptable in his fight, that he may de- 
light thus to reſide and dwell in us. 
The light of nature could direct Sene- 


ca to this doctrine, in a very remark- 
able paſſage among his epiſtles; Sacer 


ineſ in nobis ſpiritus, bonoram malorum- 
que cuftos et obſerwator; et quemadmadun 
nos illum tractamus, ita et ille nos. © There 
© is a holy ſpirit reſiding in us, who 
© watches and obſerves both good and 
© evil men, and will treat us after the 
fame manner that we treat him. But 
I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with thoſe 
more emphatical words in divine reve- 
lation. © If a man love me, he will 
© keep my words ; and my Father will 
love him, and we will come untohim, 
and make our abode with him.“ 
| Spe2ator. 


4 9. On 


8 9. Os the Immortality of the Soul.” 

\ I was yeſterday walking alone in one 
of my friend's woods, and loſt myſelf in 
it very agreeably,.as I was running over 
in my. mind the ſeveral arguments that 
eſtabliſh this great point, which is the 


baſis of morality, and the ſource of all 
the pleaſing hopes and ſecret joys that 
can ariſe in the heart of a reaſonable 
creature. I conſidered thoſe ſeveral 
proofs drawn, 3 ; : f 
Firſt, from the nature of the ſoul it- 
ſelf, and particularly its immateriality ; 
which, though not abſolutely neceſſary 
to the eternity of its duration, has, I 
think, been evinced to almoſt a demon- 
VV 
Secondly, from 8 and ſenti- 
ments, as particularly from its love of 
exiſtence, its horror. of annihilation, 
and its hopes of immortality, with that 
ſecret ſatisfaction which it finds in the 
practice of virtue, and that uneaſineſs 
which follows in it upon the commil- 
Hon of vice, OT al LR 
+ Thirdly, from the nature of the ſu- 
preme Being, whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, 
wiſdom, and veracity, are all concern= 
ed in this. point. | 
But among theſe and other excellent 
arguments for the immortality of the 
Joul, there is one drawn from the perpe- 
tual progreſs of the ſoul to its perfec- 
tion,. without a poſſibility of ever arriv- 
ing at it; which is a hint that I do not 
remember to have ſeen opened and im- 
proved by others who have written on 
this ſubject, though it ſeems to me to 


can it enter into the thoughts of man, 
that the ſoul, which is capable of ſuch 
immenſe perfections, and of Ay G6, 
new improvements to all eternity, ſhall 
Fall away into nothing almoſt as ſoon as 
it is created? Are ſuch abilities made 
for no purpoſe? A brute arrives at a 
point of perfection that he can never 
paſs : in a few years he has all the en- 
dowments he is capable of; and were he 
to live ten thouſand more, would be the 
ſame thing he is at preſent. Were a hu- 
man ſoul thus at a ſtand in her accom- 
| E were her faculties to be full 


largements, I could imagine it might 
fall away inſenſibly, and drop at ence 


carry a very great weight with it. How 


and believing that the 
tions of rational creatures, which riſe up 


lown, and incapable of farther en- 
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into a ſtate of annihilation. But cafl 
we believe a thinking being that is in 
a perpetual progreſs of improvements; 


and travelling on from perfection to 
5 after having juſt looked a- 
broad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a few diſcoveries of his infinite 
goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, muſt pe- 
riſh at her firſt ſetting out, and in the 
very beginning of her enquiries ? 

A man, conſidered in his preſent ſtate, 


ſeems only ſent into the world to propa- 


gate his kind. He provides himielf 
with a ſucceſſor, and immediately quits 
his poſt to make room for him, 8 


— Heres  ... 355 
Hæredem alterius, velut unda ſuperverit andam. 
GS: | _ _ Hon, Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 1750 
——He't crowds heir; as in a rolling flood 
Wave urges wave. Cax xen: 


He does not ſeem born to enjoy life; | 


but to deliver it down to others. This 
is not ſurpriſing to conſider ih animals; 
which are formed for our uſe, and can 
finiſh their buſineſs in a ſhort life, The 
filk-worm, after having ſpun her taſk, 
lays her eggs and dies. But a man can 
never have taken in his full meaſure of 
knowledge, has not time to ſubdue his 
paſſions, eſtabliſh his ſoul in virtue, and 
come up to the perfection of his nature; 


before he is kurtied off the ſtage. Would 


an infinitely wiſe Being make ſuch glo- 
rious creatures for ſo mea a purpoſe ? 
Can he delight in the production of 
ſuch abortive intelligences, ſuck ſhorts 
lived reaſonable beings ? Would he give 
us talents that are not to be exerted ? ca- 
pacities that are never to be pratified ? 
How can we find that wiſdom which 
ſhines through all his works, in the for- 
mation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nurſery for the next, 

ſever genera- 


and diſappear in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, 
are only to receive their firſt rudiments 
of exiſtence here, and afterwards to be 
tranſplanted into a more friendly cli- 
mate, where they may ſpread and flou- 
riſh to all eternity? 5 
There is not, in my opinion, a more 
pleaſing and triumphant conſideration 
in religion, than this of the perpetual 
progreſs which the ſoul makes towards 


the perfection of its nature, without ever 


arriving 


* 
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| arriving at a period in it. To look upon 


the ſoul as going on from ſtrength to 


tl 


| ſtrength, to conſider that ſhe is to ſhine 
for ever with new acceſſions of glory, 


and brighten to all eternity ; that ſhe 
will be ſtill adding virtue to virtue, and 
knowledge to knowledge; carries in it 
ſomething wonderfully agreeable to that 
ambition which is natural to the mind 
of man. Nay, it muſt be a proſpect 
pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee his crea- 
tion for ever beautifying in his eyes, and 
drawing nearer to him, by greater de- 
grees of reſemblance. | 

Methinks this ſingle conſideration, of 


the progreſs of a finite ſpirit to perfec- 


tion, will be ſufficient to extinguiſh all 
envy in inferior natures, and all con- 
tempt in ſuperior, That cherubim, 
which now appears as a God to a hu- 
man ſoul, knows very well that the pe- 
riod will come about in eternity, when 
the human ſoul ſhall be as perfe& as he 
himſelf now is: nay, when ſhe ſhall 
look down upon that degree of perfec- 
tion as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it, 
It is true, thqhigher nature ſtill advan- 
ces, and by that means preſerves his 
diſtance and ſuperiority in the ſcale of 
being; but he knows that, how high 
ſoever the ſtation is of which he ſtands 
poſſeſſed ar preſent, the inferior nature 
will at length mount up to it, and ſhine 
forth in the ſame degree of glory. 


With what aſtoniſhment and venera- 


tion may we look into our own ſouls, 
where there are ſuch hidden ſtores of 
virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted 
ſources of perfection! We know not 
yet what we. ſhall be, nor will it ever 
enter into the heart of man to conceive 


the glory that will be always in reſerve 


for him. The ſoul, conſidered with its 


Creator, is like one of thoſe mathemati- 
cal lines that may draw nearer to ano- 
ther for all eternity without a poſſibility 


of touching it: and can there be a 
thought ſo tranſporting as to conſider 
ourſelves in theſe perpetual approaches 
to him, who is not only the ſtandard of 
perfection, but of happineſs ! 

Spectator. 


8 10. The Duty of Children to tbeir Pa- 


rents. 


Jam the happy father of a yery {+ 


newed. 
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wardly ſon, in whom I do not only fee 
my life, but alſo my manner of life re- 
It would be extremely bene- 
ficial to ſociety, if you would frequent- 
iy reſume ſubjects which ſerve to bind 
theſe ſort of relations faſter, and endear 
the ties of blood with thoſe of good-will, 
protection, obſervance, indulgence, and 
veneration. I would, methinks, have 
this done after an uncommon method, 
and do not think any one, who is not ca- 
pable of writing a good play, fit to un- 
dertake a work wherein there will ne- 
ceſſarily occur ſo many ſecret inſtincts, 
and biaſſes of human nature, which 
would paſs unobſerved by common eyes. 
I thank Heaven I have no outrageous 
offence againſt my own excellent pa- 
rents to anſwer for ; but when I am 
now and then alone, and look back 
upon my paſt life, from my earlieſt in- 
fancy to this time, there are many faults 
which I commitred that did not appear 
to me, even until I myſelf became-a fa- 
ther. I had not until then a notion of 
the yearnings of heart, which a man has 
when he ſees his child do a laudable 
thing, or the ſudden damp which ſeizes 
him when he fears he will act ſomethin 
unworthy. It is not to be — 
what a remorſe touched me for a long 
train of childiſh negligences of my mo- 
ther, when I ſaw my wife the other day 
look out of the window, and turn as 
pale as aſhes upon ſeeing my younger 
boy ſliding upon the ice. Theſe ſlight 
intimations will give you to underſtand, 
that there are numberleſs little crimes, 
which children take no notice of while 
they are doing, which upon reflection, 
when they ſhall themſelves become fa- 
thers, they will look upon with the ut- 
moſt ſorrow and contrition, that they did 
not regard before thoſe whom they of- 
fended were to be no more ſeen. How 
many thouſand things do I remember, 
which would have highly pleaſed my 
father, and I omitted for no other rea- 
ſon but that I thought what he propoſed, 
the effect of humour and old age, which 
I am now convinced had reaſon and 
good ſenſe in it! I cannot now go into 
the parlour to him, and make his heart 
glad with an account of -a matter which 
was of no conſequence, but that I told 
it and ated in it. The good man and 
woman are long ſince in their graves, 
C who 
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who uſed to fit and plot the welfare. of 
us their children, while, perhaps, we 
were ſometimes laughing at the old 
folks at another end of the houſe. The 
trath of ic is, were we merely to follow 
nature in. theſe great duties of life, 
though we have a ſtrong inftin& to- 
wards. the performing of them, we 
ſhoyjeFbe on both ſides very deficient. 
Age is fo unwelcome, to. the generality 
of mankind, and growth towards man- 
' hood. ſo deſirable to all, that reſigna- 
tion to decay is too difficult a taſk in the 
father; and deference, amidſt the im- 
pulſe of gay deſires, appears unreaſon- 
able to the ſon. There are ſo few who 
can grow old with a good grace, and yet 
fewer who can come ſlow enough into 
the world, that a father, were he to be 
actuated by his deſires, and a ſon, were 
he to conſult himſelf only, could nei- 
ther of them behave himſelf as he ought 
to the other. But when reaſon inter- 
poſes againſt inſtinct, where it would 


carry either out of the intereſts of the 


other, there ariſes that happieſt inter- 
courſe of good offices between thoſe 
deareſt relations of human life. The 
father, according to the opportunities 

which are offered to him, is throwing 
down bleſſings on the ſon, and the ſon 
endeavouring to appear the worthy off- 
ſpring of ſuch a father. It is after this 
manner that Camillus and his firſt- born 
dwell together. Camillus enjoys a pleaſ- 
ing and indolent old age, in which 


paſſion is ſubdued and reaſon exalted. He 
waits the day of his diſſolution with a 


reſignation mixed with delight, and the 
ſon fears the acceſſion of his father's 
fortune with diflidence, left he ſhould 
not enjoy or become it as well as his pre- 
deceſſor. Add to this, that the father 
knows he leaves a friend to the chil- 
dren of his friends, an eaſy landlord to 
his tenants, and an agreeable compani- 
on to his acquaintance. He believes his 
ſon's behaviour will make him frequent- 
ly remembered, but never wanted. 
This commerce is ſo well cemented, 
that without the pomp of ſaying, Son, 
be a friend to ſuch a one when I am 
gone; Camillus knows, being in his fa- 
vour is direction enough to the grateful 
youth wao is to ſucceed him, without 
the admonition of his "mentioning it. 


( 18 ) 
Theſe 


ntlemen are honoured in all 
their neighbourhood, and the ſame ef- 
fe& which the court has on the manners 
of a kingdom, their characters have on all 
who live within the influence of them. 

My ſon and I are not of fortune to 
communicate our good actions or in- 
tentions to ſo many as theſe gentlemen 
do; but I will be bold to ſay, my ſon 
has, by the applauſe and approbation 
which his behaviour towards me has 


gained him, occaſioned that many an 


old man, beſides myſelf, has rejoiced, 
Other men's children follow the example 


of mine, and I have the inexpreſſible 


happineſs of overhearing our neigh- 
bours, as we ride by, point to their 
children and ſay, with a voice of joy, 
There they go.“ Spectator. 


§ 11. The Strength of parental Affection. 


I went the other day to viſit Eliza, 
who in the perfe& bloom. of beauty, is 
the mother of ſeveral children. She 
had a little prating girl upon her lap, 
who was begging to be very fine, that 
ſhe might go abroad; and the indul- 
gent mother, at her little daughter's re- 
queſt, had juſt taken the knots off her 
own head to adorn the hair of the pret- 
ty trifler. A ſmiling boy was at the 
ſame time careſſing a lap-dog, which is 
their mother's favourite, becauſe it 
pleaſes the children; and ſhe, with a 
delight in her looks, which heightened 
her beauty, ſo divided her converſation 
with the two pretty prattlers, as ro make 
them both equally chearful. 

As I came in, fhe ſaid with a bluſh, 


Mr. Ironfide, though you are an old 


batchelor, you muſt not laugh at my 
tenderneſs to my children.“ I need not 
tell my reader what civil things I ſaid in 
anſwer to the lady, whoſe matron-like 
behaviour gave me infinite ſatisfaction: 
ſince I myſelf take great pleaſure in 
playing with children, and am ſeldom 
unprovided of plums or marbles, to 
make my court to ſuch entertaining 


— 


companions. 


Whence is it, ſaid I to myſelf when 


I was alone, that the affection of pa- 
rents is ſo intenſe to their offspring? Is 
it becauſe they generally find ſuch re- 
ſemblances in what they have produced, 
as that thereby they think themſelves 

renewed 
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renewed in their children, and are will- 
ing to tranſmit themſelves to future 
times ? or is it, becauſe they think them- 
ſelves obliged by the dictates of huma- 
nity, to nouriſh and rear what is placed 
ſo immediately under their protection; 
and what by their means is brought into 
this world, the ſcene of miſery, of ne- 
ceflity ? Theſe will not come up to it. 
Is it not rather the good providence of 
that Being, who in a ſupereminent de- 


gree protects and cheriſhes the whole 


race of mankind, his ſons and crea- 
tures? How ſhall we, any other way, 
account for this natural affection, ſo 
fignally diſplayed throughout every ſpe- 
cies of the animal creation, without 
which the courſe of nature would quick- 


1y fail; and every various kind be ex- 


tin ? Inſtances of tenderneſs in the moſt 
ſavage brutes are ſo frequent, that quo- 
tations of that kind are altbgether un- 
neceſſary, _ 

If we, who have no particular con- 
cern in them, take a ſecret delight in 
obſerving the gentle dawn of reaſon in 

| F our ears are ſoothed with their 
half-forming and aiming at articulate 
ſounds ; if we are charmed with their 
pretty mimickry, and ſurpriſed at the 
unexpected ſtarts of wit and cunning in 
theſe miniatures of man : what tranſport 
may we imagine in the breaſts of thoſe, 
into whom natural inftin& hath poured 


_ tenderneſs and fondneſs for them! how 


amiable is ſuch a weakneſs of human na- 
ture ! or rather, how great a weakneſs 


is it to give humanity ſo reproachful a 


name! The bare conſideration of pa- 
ternal affection ſhould, methinks, create 
a more grateful tenderneſs in children 
towards their parents, than we generally 
ſee; and the filent whiſpers of nature be 
attended to, though the laws of God and 
man did not call aloud, _ 

Theſe filent whiſpers of nature have 
had a marvellous power, even when 
their cauſe hath been unknown. There 


are ſeveral examples in ſtory of tender 


friendſhips formed betwixt men, who. 
knew not of their near relation : Such 
accounts confirm me in an opinion 1 
have long entertained, that there is a 
ſympathy betwixt ſouls, which cannot 
be explained by the prejudice of educa- 
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tion, the ſenſe of duty, or any other huts 
man motive, 

The memoirs of a certain French 
nobleman, which now lie before me, 
furniſh me with a very entertaining in- 
ſtance of this ſecret attraction, implant- 
ed by Providence in the human ſoul. It 
will be neceflary to inform the reader, 
that the perſon, whoſe ſtory I am going 
to relate, was one whoſe roving and ro- 
mantic temper, joined to. a diſpoſition 
ſingularly amorous, had led him through 
a vaſt variety of gallantries and amours. 
He had, in his youth, attended a Prin- 
ceſs of France into Poland, where he 
had been entertained by the King her 
huſband, and married the daughter of a 
grandee. Upon her death he returned 
into his native country; where his in- 
trigues and other misfortunes having 
conſumed his paternal eſtate, he now 
went to take care of the fortune his de- 
ceaſed wife had left him in Poland. In 
his journey he was robbed before he 


reached Warſaw, and lay ill of a fever, 
when he met with the following ad- 


venture; which I ſhall relate in his 
own words. 

«© | had been in this condition for 
four days, when the counteſs of Venoſki 
paſſed that way. She was informed that 
a ſtranger of good faſhion lay ſick, and 
her charity led her to ſee me. I remem= 
bered her, for I had often ſeen her with 
my wife, to whom ſhe was nearly re- 
lated ; but when j found ſhe knew me 
not, I thought fit to conceal my name. 
I told her I was a German; that I had 
been robhed ; and that if ſhe had rhe 
charity to ſend me to Warſaw, the 
queen would acknowledge it; I having 
the honour to be known to her Majeſty. 
The counteſs had the goodneſs to take 


compaſſion of me, and ordering me to 


be put in a litter, carried me to War- 
ſaw, where I was lodged in her houſe 
until my health ſhould allow me to wait 
on the queen.” 

« My fever increaſed after my jour- 
ney was over, and I was confined to my 
bed for fifteen days. When the coun. 
teſs firſt ſaw me, ſhe had a young lady 
with her, about eighteen years of age, 
who was much taller and better ſhaped 
than the Poliſh women generally are. 
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She was very fair, her ſkin e 
fine, and her air and ſhape inexpreſſibly 
beautiful. I was not ſo ſick as to over- 
look this young beauty; and ] felt in 
my heart ſuch emotions at the firſt view, 
as made me fear that all my misfortunes 
had not armed me ſufficiently againſt the 
charms of the fair ſex. | 

% The amiable creature ſeemed af- 
flicted at my ſickneſs; and ſhe appear- 
ed to have ſo much concern and care for 
me, as raiſed in me a great inclination 
and tenderneſs for her. She came every 
day into my chamber to inquire after 
my health ; I aſked who ſhe was, and I 
was anſwered, that-ſhe was niece to the 
counteſs of Venoſki. | 

« I verily believe that the conſtant 
Jight of this charming maid, and the 
pleaſure I received from her careful at- 
tendance, contributed more to my reco- 
very than all the medicines the phyſi- 
cians/gave me. In ſhort, my fever left 
me, and I had the ſatisfaction to ſee the 
lovely creature overjoyed at my recovery. 
She came to ſee me oftener as I grew 
better; and I already felt a ſtronger 
and more tender affection for her, than 
Jever bore to any woman in my life: 
when I began to perceive that her con- 
ſtant care of me was only a blind, to 
give her an opportunity of ſeeing a 
young Pole whom I took to be her 
lover. He ſeemed to be much about 
Her age, of a brown complexion, very 
tall, but finely ſhaped. Every time ſhe 
came to ſee me, the young gentleman 
came to find her out; and they uſually 
retired to a corner of the chamber, where 
they ſeemed to converſe with great ear- 
neſtneſs. The aſpet of the youth 
pleaſed me wonderfully ; and if I had 
not ſuſpected that he was my rival, I 
ſhould have taken delight in his per- 
ſon and friendſhip. 

* 'They both of them often aſked me if 
I were in reality a German? which when 
I continued to aflirm, they ſeemed very 
much troubled. One day I took notice 
that the young lady and gentleman, 
Having retired to a window, were very 
intent upon a picture; and that every 
now and then they caſt their eyes upon 
me, as if they had found. ſome reſem- 
blance betwixt that and my features, I 
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could not forbear to aſk the meaning of 
it; upon which the lady anſwered, that 
if I had , been a Frenchman, ſhe ſhould 
have imagined that I was the perſon for 
whom the picture was drawn, becauſe it 
exactly reſembled me. I deſired to ſee 
it. But how great was my ſurpriſe, 
when I found it to be the very paint- 
ing, which I had ſent to the queen five 
years before, and which ſhe commanded 
me to get drawn to be given to my chil- 
dren ! After I had viewed the piece, I 
caſt my eyes upon the young lady, 
and then upon the gentleman I had 
thought to be her lover. My heart 
beat, and I felt a ſecret emotion which 
filled me with wonder. I thought [ 
traced in the two young perſons ſome of 
my own features, and at that moment 1 
ſaid to myſelf, Are not theſe my chil- 
dren ? The tears came into my eyes, 
and I was about to run and embrace 


them; but conſtraining myſelf with 


pain, I aſked whoſe picture it was? 
'The maid, perceiving that I could not 
ſpeak without tears, fell a weepin 

Her tears abſolutely confirmed me in 


my opinion; and falling upon her neck, 


Ah, my dear child, ſaid I, yes, I am 
© your father.“ I could ſay no more. 
The youth ſeized my hands at the ſame 
time, and kifling, bathed them with his 
tears. Throughout my life, I never felt 
a joy equal to this; and it muſt be ow n- 
ed, that nature inſpires more lively mo- 
tions and pleaſing tenderneſs than the 
paſſions can poſſibly excite.” Spectator. 


$ 12. Remarks on the Swiftneſs of Time, 


The natural advantages which ariſe 
from the poſition of the Earth which we 
inhabit, with reſpe& to the other Pla- 
nets, afford much employment to mathe- 
matical ſpeculation, by which it has 
been diſcovered, that no other confor- 
mation of the ſyſtem could have given 
ſuch commodious diſtributions of light 
and heat, or imparted fertility and plea- 
ſure to ſo great a part of a revolving 
ſphere. | 

It may be perhaps obſerved by the 
moraliſt, with equal reaſon, that our 
globe ſeems particularly fitted for the 


reſidence of a Being, placed here only 


for a ſhort time, whoſe taſk is to advance 
| 7 5 himſelf 
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himſelf to a higher and happier ſtate of 


_ exiſtence, by unremitted vigilance of 


caution, and activity of virtue. 
The duties required of man are ſuch 
as human nature does not willingly 


perform, and ſuch as thoſe are inclined - 


to delay who yet intend ſome time to ful. 
fil them. It was therefore neceſſary that 
this univerſal reluctance ſhould be coun- 
teracted, and the drowſineſs of heſitation 
wakened into reſolve ; that the danger 
of procraſtination ſhould be always in 
view, and the fallacies of ſecurity be 
hourly detected. | 

To this end all the appearances of 
nature uniformly conſpire. Whatever 
we ſee on every fide, reminds us of the 
lapſe of time and the flux of life. The 
day and night ſucceed each other, the 
rotation of ſeaſons diverſifies the year, the 
ſun riſes, attains the meridian, declines 
and ſets; and the moon every night 
changes its form. | 

The day has been conſidered as an 
image of the year, and a year as the re- 
preſentation of life. 'The morning an- 
ſwers to the ſpring, and the ſpring to 
childhood and youth ; the noon corre- 
ſponds to the ſummer, and the ſummer 
to the ſtrength of manhood, The even- 
ing is an emblem of autumn, and au- 
tumn of declining life. The night with 
its ſilence and darkneſs ſhews the win- 
ter, in which all the powers of vegeta- 
tion are benumbed; and the winter 
points out the time when life ſhall ceaſe, 
with its hopes and pleaſures. 

He that 1s carried forward, however 
ſwiftly, by a motion equable and eaſy, 
perceives not the change of place but by 
the variation of objects. If the wheel 
of life, which rolls thus ſilently along, 
paſſed on through undiftinguiſhable uni- 
formity, we ſhould never mark its ap- 
proaches to the end of the courſe. If 
one hour were like another ; if the paſ- 
ſage of the ſun did not ſhew that the day 
is waſting ; if the change of ſeaſons did 
not impreſs upon us the flight of the 
year, quantities of duration equal to 
days and years would glide unobſerved. 
If the parts of time were not variouſly 
coloured, we ſhould never diſcern their 
departure or ſucceſſion, but ſhould live 


thoughtlels of the paſt, aud careleſs of 
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the future, without will, and perhaps 
without power to compute the periods 
of life, or to compare the time which is 
already loſt with that which may pro- 
bably remain. 

But the courſe of time is fo viſibly 
marked, that it is even obſerved by the 
paſſage, and by nations who have raiſed 
their minds very little above animal in- 
ſtinct: there are human beings, whoſe 
language does not ſupply them with 
words by which they can number five, 
but I have read of none that have not 
names for Day and Night, for Summer 
and Winter, 

Vet it is certain that theſe admoni- 
tions of nature, however forcible, how- 
ever importunate, are too often vain ; 
and that many who mark with ſuch ac- 
curacy the courſe of time, appear to have 
little ſenſibility of the decline of life, 


Every man has ſomething to do which 


he neglects; every man has faults to 
conquer which he delays to combat. 

So little do we accuſtom ourſelves to 
conſider the effects of time, that things 
neceſſary and certain often ſurprize us 
like unexpected contingencies. We 
leave the beauty in her bloom, and, af- 
ter an abſence of twenty years, wonder, 
at our return, to find her faded. We 
meet thoſe whom we left children, and 
can ſcarcely perſuade ourſelves to treat 
them as men. The traveller viſits in 
age thoſe countries through which he 


rambled in his youth, and hopes for 


merriment at the old place. The man 
of buſineſs, wearied with unſatisfactory 
proſperity, retires to the town of his na- 
tivity, and expects to play away the laſt 
years with the companions of his child- 
hood, and recover youth in the fields 
where he once was young. 72 | 
From this inattention, ſo general and 
ſo miſchievous, let it be every man's 
ſtudy to exempt himſelf. Let him that 
deſires to ſee others happy, make haſte 
to give while his gift can be enjoyed, 
and remember that every moment of de- 
lay takes away ſomething from the va- 
Jue of his benefattion. And let him 
who purpoſes his own happineſs, reflect, 
that while he forms his purpoſe the day 
rolls on, and the night cometh when 
no man can work,” 1dler. 
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An ancient poet, unreaſonably diſ- 


contented at the preſent ſtate of things, 


which his ſyſtem of opinions obliged 


him to repreſent in its worſt form, has 
obſerved of the earth, That its greater 


part is covered by the uninhabitable 


Ocean; that of the reſt, ſome is encum- 


bered with naked mountains, and ſome 


with unintermitted heat, and ſome pe- 


trified with perpetual froft ; ſo that only 
a few regions remain for the production 
of fruits, the paſture of cattle, and the 

accommodation of man.“ 


The ſame obſervation may be tranſ- 


preſent ſtate. When we have deduct- 
ed all that is abſorbed in ſleep, all that 
is inevitably appropriated to the de- 
mands of nature, or irreſiſtibly en- 

oſſed by the tyranny of cuſtom; all 
Wat paſſes in regulating the ſuperficial 
decorations of life, or is given up in the 


reciprocations of civility to the diſpoſal 


of others; all that is torn from us by 


the violence of diſeaſe, or ſtolen imper- 
ceptibly away by laſſitude and languor; 


we ſhall find that part of our duration 
very ſmall of which we can truly call 
ourſelves maſters, or which we can 
ſpend wholly at our own choice. Many 
of our hours are loſt in a rotation of 
petty cares, in a conſtant recurrence of 
the ſame employments; many of our 
proviſions for eaſe or happineſs are al- 
ways exhauſted by the preſent day; and 
a, great part of our exiſtence ſerves no 
other. purpoſe, than that of enabling us 
to enjoy the reſt. Y 


Ot the few moments which are left in 
our diſpoſal, it may reaſonably be ex- 
pected, that we ſhould be ſo frugal, as 
to let none of them ſlip from us with- 
out ſome equivalent; and perhaps it 
might be found, that as the earth, 
however ſtraitened by rock and waters, 
is capable of producing more than all 
its inhabitants are able to conſume, our 
lives, tho“ much contracted by inci- 
dental diſtraction, would yet afford us a 
large ſpace vacant to the exerciſe of rea- 


ſon and virtue ; that we want not time, 


but diligence, for great performances; 
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quired to change the 
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and that we ſquander much of our al- 


lowance, even while we think it ſpar- 
ing and inſufficient. 3 


This natural and neceſſary comminu- 
tion of our lives, perhaps, often makes 


aus inſenſible of the negligence with 


which we ſuffer them to ſlide away. We 
never conſider ourſelves as. poſſeſſed at 
once of time ſufficient for any great de- 


{ fign, and therefore indulge ourſelves in 


loſt under barren ſands; ſome ſcorched - fortuitous amuſements. We think it 


unneceſſary to take an account of a few 
ſupernumerary moments, which, haw- 
ever employed, could have produced 
little advantage, and which were ex- 
poles to a thouſand chances of diſtur- 


Er. | bance and interruption. 
ferred to the time allotted us in our 


It is obſervable, that either by nature 
or by habit, our faculties are fitted to 
images of a certain extent, to which we 
adjuſt great things by diviſion, and little 
things by accumulation. Of extenſive 
ſurfaces we can only take a ſurvey, as 
the parts ſucceed one another; and 
atoms we cannot perceive, till they are 
united into maſſes. Thus we break the 
vaſt periods of time into centuries and 
years; and thus, if we would know the 
amount of moments, we muſt agglome- 
rate them into days and weeks. | 
The proverbial oracles of our parſi- 
monious anceſtors have informed us, that 
the fatal waſte of fortune is by ſmall cx- 
pences, by the profuſion of ſums toc 
little fingly to 'alarm our, caution, _ 
which we neyer ſuffer ourſelves to con- 
ſider together. Of the ſame kind is the 
22 of life : he that hopes to look 
ack hereafter with ſatisfaction upon 
paſt years, muſt learn to know the pre- 
ſent value of ſingle minutes, and endea- 


vour to let no particle of time fall uſe- 


leſs to the ground. 

It is uſual for thoſe who are adyiſed 
to the attainment of any new qualifica- 
tions, to look upon themſelves as re- 

1 | e general courſe of 
their conduR, to diſmiſs their buſineſs; 
and exclude pleaſyre, and to devote 
their days or nights to a particular at- 
tention. But all common degrees of ex- 
cellence are attainable at a lower price; 
he that ſhould ſteadily and reſolutely 
aſſign to any ſcience or language, thoſe 
interſtitial vacancies which interyene in 
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the moſt crowded variety of diverſion or 
employment, would find every day new 
irradiations of knowledge, and diſcover 
how much more is to be hoped from fre- 
quency and perſeverance, than from vio- 
lent efforts and ſudden deſires; efforts 
which are ſoon remitted when they en- 
counter difficulty, and defires which, if 
they-are indulged too often, will ſhake 
off the anthority of reaſon, and range. 
capriciouſly from one object to another. 
" The diſpoſition. to defer every impor- 
tant deſign to a time of leiſure, and a 
| ſtate of ſettled uniformity, proceeds ge- 
nerally from a falſe eſtimate of the hu- 
man powers. If we except thoſe gi- 
gantic and ſtupendous intelligences who 
are ſaid to graſp a ſyſtem by intuition, 
and bound forward from one ſeries of 
conclufions to another, without regular 
ſteps through intermediate propoſitions, 
the moſt ſucceſsful ſtudents make their 
advances in knowledge by ſhort flights, 
between each of which the mind may 
lie at reſt, - For every ſingle act of pro- 
reſſion a ſhort time is ſufficient ; and it 
is only neceſſary, that whenever that 
time is afforded, it be well employed. 
Few minds will be long confined to 
ſevere and laborious meditation; and 
when a ſucceſsful attack on knowledge 
has been made, the ſtudent recreates him- 
ſelf with the contemplation of his con- 
2 and forbears another incurſion till 
the new acquired truth has become fa- 
miliar, and his curioſity calls upon him 
for freſh -gratifications. Whether the 
time of intermiſſion is ſpent in com- 
pany, or in ſolitude, in neceſſary buſi- 
neſs, or in voluntary levities, the un- 
derſtanding is equally abſtracted from 
the object of enquiry; but, perhaps, if 


it be detained by occupations leſs pleaſ- 


ing, it returns again to ſtudy with 
greater alacrity than when it is glutted 
with ideal pleaſures, and ſurfeited with 
intemperance of application. He that 
will not ſuffer himſelf to be diſcouraged 
by fancied impoſſibilities, may ſome- 
times find his abilities invigorated by the 
neceflity of exerting them in ſhort inter- 
vals, as the force of a current is encreaſed 
by the contraction of its channel. 
From ſome cauſe like this, it has 
probably praceeded, that among thoſe 
who have contributed to the 1 


ment of learning, many have riſen to 


eminence. in oppoſition to all the ob- 
ſtacles which external circumſtances 
could place in their way, amidſt the 
tumult of buſineſs, the diſtreſſes of po- 
verty, or the diſſipations of a wander- 
ing and unſettled ſtate. A great part 
of the life of Eraſmus was one continual 
peregrination; ill ſupplied with the gifts 
of fortune, and led from city to city, 
and from kingdom to kingdom, by the 
hopes of patrons and preferment, hopes 
Which always flattered and always de- 
ceived him; he yet found means, by 
unſhaken conſtancy, and a vigilant im- 
provement of thoſe hours, which, in the 


midſt of the moſt reſtleſs activity, will 


remain unengaged, to write more than 
another in the ſame condition would 
have hoped to read. Compelled by 
want to attendance and ſolicitation, and 
ſo much verſed in common life, that he 
has tranſmitted to us the moſt perfect de- 
lineation of the manners of his age, he 
joined to his knowledge of the world, 
ſuch application to books, that he will 
ſtand for ever in the firſt rank of literary 
heroes. How this proficiency was ob- 
tained he ſufficiently diſcovers, by in- 
forming us, that the Praiſe of Folly, one 
of his moſt celebrated performances, was 
compoſed by him on the road to Italy ; 
ne totum illud tempus quo equo fuit infiden- 
dum, iliiteratis fabulis tereretur, leſt the 
hours which he was obliged to ſpend on 
horſeback, ſhould be tattled away with» 
out regard to literature. _ | 

An Italian philoſopher expreſſed in 
his motto, that time was his eftate ; an 
eſtate indeed, which will produce nothing 
without cultiration, but will always 
abundantly repay the labours of induſtry, 
and ſatisfy the moſt extenſive deſires, if 
no part of it be ſuffered to lie waſte by 
negligence, to be over-run with noxious, 
plants, or laid out for ſnew rather than 
for uſe. | Rambler. 


$ 14. The Importance of Time, and the 
proper Methods of ſpending it. 


We all of us complain of the ſhortneſs 
of time, ſaith Seneca, and yet have 


much more than we know what to do 


with. Our lives, ſays he, are ſpent * 
either in doing nothing at all, or doing 
nothing to the purpoſe, or in doing no- 
thing that we ought to do, We are al- 
ways complaining our days are few, and 

„ acting 


acting as though there would be no 


end of them. That noble philoſopher 


has deſcribed our inconſiſtency with 


ourſelves in this particular, by all thoſe 
various turns of expreſſion and thought 


which are peculiar in his writings. 
I often conſider mankind as wholly 
inconſiſtent: with itſelf, in a point that 


bears ſome affinity to the former. 


Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhort- 


neſs of life, in general, we are wiſhing 
every period of it at an end. The mi- 


mor longs to be at age, then to be a man 


of buſineſs, then to make up an eſtate, 
then to arrive at honours, then to retire. 
Thus, although the whole of life is al- 
lowed by every one to be ſhort, the/ſe- 
veral diviſions of it appear long and te- 
dious. We are for lengthening our ſpan 


in general, but would fain contract the 


Parts of which it is compoſed. The uſurer 
would be very well ſatisfied to have all 
the time annihilated that lies between 


the preſent moment and the next quar- 


ter-day. The politician would be con- 
tented to loſe three years in his life, 
could he place things in the poſture 
Which he fancies they will ſtand in 
after ſuch a revolution of time. The 
lover would be glad to ſtrike out of his 


exiſtence, all the moments that are to 
aſs away before the happy meeting. 


"hus, as faſt as our time runs, we 
ſhould be very glad in moſt parts of 


our lives, that it ran much faſter than it 
does. Several hours of the day hang 
upon our hands; nay, we with away 


Whole years, and travel through time 


_ as through a country filled with man 
wild and empty waſtes, which we would 
fain hurry over, that we may arrive at 


thoſe ſeveral little ſettlements or imagi- 


nary 


= 


points of reſt which are diſperſed 
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If we divide the life of moſt men into 
twenty parts, we ſhall find that at leaſt 
nineteen of them are mere gaps and 


chaſms, which are neither filled with 

leaſure nor buſineſs. I do not however 
include in this calculation, the life of 
thoſe men who are in a perpetual hurry 
of affairs, but of thoſe only who are 


not always engaged in ſcenes of ac- 


tion ; and I hope I ſhall not do an un- 


acceptable piece of ſervice to theſe per- 
ſons, if I point out to them, certain me- 


— 
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mode for dhe filling up their empty 
ſpaces of life. 


The methods I ſhalt 
propoſe to them are as follow: i 
The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in 
the moſt general acceptation of the word. 
That particular ſcheme which compre- 


hends the ſocial virtues, may give em- 


ployment to the moſt induſtrious temper, 


and find a man buſineſs more than the 
moſt active ſtation of life. To adviſe 
the ignorant, relieve the needy, comfort 


the afflicted, are duties that fall in our 
way almoſt every day of our lives. A 
man has frequent opportunities of miti- 
gating the fierceneſs of a party; of doing: 
juſtice to the charkcter of a deſerving 
man; of ſoftening the envious, quieting 
the angry, and rectifying the prejudi- 
ced; which are all of them employ- 
ments ſuitable ed. a reaſonable nature, 
and bring great ſatisfaQtion to the perſon 
who can buſy himſelf in them with dif- 
cretion; 7 ORE EO TOA, 
There is another kind of virtue that 
may find employment for thoſe retired 
hours, in which we are altogether left to 
ourſelves, and deſtitute of company and 
converſation; I mean that intercourſe 
and communication which every reaſon- 
able creature ought to maintain with the 
3 Author of his being. The man who 
ives under an habitual ſenſe of the di- 
vine preſence, keeps up à perpetual 
chearfulneſs of temper, and enjoys every 


moment the ſatisfaction of thinking 


himſelf in company with his deareſt and 
beſt of friends. The time never lies 
heavy upon him: it is impoſſible for 
him to be alone. His thoughts and paſ- 
ſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch hours 
when thoſe of other men are the moſt 
unactive. He no ſooner ſteps out of the 


world but his heart burns with devotion, 


ſwells with hope, and triumphs in the 
2 . . 
conſciouſneſs of that preſence which 
every where ſurrounds him; or, on the 
contrary, pours out its fears, its ſorrows, 


its apprehenſions, to the great ſupporter 
of itsexiſtence: 7 | . 
I have here only confidered the ne- 

ceſſity of a man's being virtuous, that 


he may have ſomething to do; but if 


we conſider further, that the exerciſe of 
virtue is not only an amuſement for the 


time it laſts, but that its influence ex- 
"tends to thoſe” parts of our exiſtence 


b - which. 


which lie beyond the grave, and that 
our whole eternity is to take its colour 
from thoſe hours which we here employ 
in virtue or in vice, the argument re- 
doubles upon us, for putting in practice 
this method of paſſing away our time. 


When a man has but a little ſtock to 


improve, and has opportunities of turn- 
ing it all to d account, what ſhall 


we think of him if he ſuffers nineteen. 


parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps em- 
ploys even the twentieth to his ruin or 
diſadvantage But becauſe the mind 
cannot be always in its fervours, nor 
ſtrained up to à pitch of virtue, it is 
neceſſary to find out proper employ- 
ments for it, in its relaxations. 

The next method therefore that I 
would propoſe to fill up our time, ſhould 
be uſeful and innocent diverſions, 1 
muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſona- 
ble creatures to be altogether converſant 
in ſuch diverſions as are merely inno- 
cent, and have nothing elſe to recom- 
mend them, but that there is no hurt 


in them. Whether any kind of gaming 


has even thus much to ſay for itſelf, I 
ſhall not determine; but I think it is 
very wonderful to fee perſons of the beſt 
| ſenſe paſſing away a dozen hours toge- 
ther in ſhuffling and dwiding a pack of 
cards, with no other converſation but 
what is made up of a few game phraſes, 
and no other ideas but thoſe of black or 
red ſpots ranged together in different fi- 
gures. Would not a man laugh to hear 
any one of this ſpecies complaining that 
life is ſhort ? | | t 

The ſtage might be made a perpetual 
ſource of the moſt noble and uſeful en- 
tertainments, were it under proper re- 
gulations. „ or he | 
But the mind never _ unbends itſelf fo 
agreeably as in the converſation: of a 
well-choſen friend. 


parable to the enjoyment of a diſcreet 
and yirtuous friend. It eaſes and un- 
loads the mind, clears and improves the 
underſtanding, engenders thought and 
knowledge, animates virtue and good 
reſolution, ſooths and allays the paſſions, 


and finds employment for moſt of the 


vacant hours of life. 
Next to ſuch an intimacy with a par- 
ticular perſon, one would endeavour af- 


(25) 


There is indeed 
no blefling of life that is any way com- 


ter a more general . converſation with 
ſuch as are capable of edifying and en- 
tertaining thoſe. with whom they con- 
verſe, which are qualities that ſeldom 
go aſunder. | | | 
There are many other uſeful amuſe- 
ments of life, which one would endea- 
vour to multiply, that one might, on all 
occaſions, have recourſe to ſomething ra» 
ther than ſuffer the mind to lie idle, or 
run adrift with any paſſion that chances 
to riſe in it. . | 
A man that has a taſte in muſic, 


painting, or architecture, is like one that 


has another ſenſe, when compared with 

ſuch as have no reliſh of thoſe arts. 
The floriſt, the planter, the gardener, 
the huſbandman, when they are only as 
accompliſhments to the man of fortune, 
are great reliefs to a country life, and 
many ways uſeful to thoſe who are poſ- 

ſeſſed of them. Spectatuor. 


$ 15. Mi/-ſpent Time, how puniſhed. 


Il was yeſterday comparing the induſtry 


of man with that of other creatures; in 
which I could not but obſerve, that not- 
withſtanding we are obliged by duty to 
keep ourſelves in conſtant employ, after 
the ſame manner as inferior animals are 
prompted to it by inſtinct, we fall very 
ſhort of them in this particular. We are 
here the more inexcuſable, becauſe there 
is a greater variety of buſineſs to which 
we may apply ourſelves. Reaſon opens 
to us a large held of affairs, which other 
creatures are not capable of. Beaſts of 
prey, and I believe of all other kinds, in 
their natural ſtate of being, divide their 
time between action and reſt. They are 
always at work or aſleep. In ſhort, 
their waking hours are wholly taken up 
in ſeeking after their food, or in con- 
ſuming it. The human ſpecies only, to 
the great reproach of our natures, are 
filled with complaints, that The day 
hangs heavy on them,” that They do 


not know what to do with themſelves,” 


that They are at a loſs how to paſs 
away their time, with many of the 
like ſhameful murmurs, which we often 


find in the mouths of thoſe who are 


ſtiled reaſonable heings. How mon- 


ſtrous are ſuch expreſſions among crea- 


tures who have the labours of the mind, 


as well as thoſe of the body, to furniſh 


them 


them with proper loymentsz who, 
. beſides the Fokneſs of cher proper call- 
ings and profeſſions, can apply them- 
ſelves to the duties of religion, to medi- 
tation, to the reading of uſeful books, to 


diſcourſe; in a word, who may exerciſe | 


them ſelves in the unbounded purſuits of 
knowledge and virtue, and every hour 


of their lives make themſelves wiſer or 


better than they were before! 
Aſter having been taken up for ſome 
time in this courſe of thought, I di- 
Verted myſelf with a book, according to 
my uſual cuſtom, in order to unbend my 
mind before I went to ſleep. The book 
I made uſe of on this occaſion was Lu- 
+ Clan, where I amuſed; my thoughts for 
about an hour among the dialogues of 
the dead, which in all probability pro- 

duced the following dream. - — 
I was conveyed, methought, into the 
entrance of, the infernal regions, where 
I faw Rhadamanthus, one of the judges 


of the dead, ſeated on his tribunal. 


On his left-hand ſtood the keeper of 
Erebus, on his right the keeper of Ely- 


Kum. I was told he fat upon women 


that day, there being ſeveral of the ſex 
lately arrived, who had not yet their 
manſions aſſigned them. I was ſur- 
priſed to hear him aſk every one of them 
the ſame queſtion, namely, What 
they had been doing 71” Upon this queſ- 
tion being propoſed to the whole aſſem- 
. bly, they ſtared one upon another, as not 
knowing what to anſwer. He then in- 
terrogated each of them ſeparately. Ma- 
dam, ſays he to the firſt of them, you 
 » have been upon the earth about fifty 
Fears: What have you been doing there 
all this while? Poing, fays ſhe, really I 
do not know what I have been doing: I 
defire I may have time given me to re- 
collect. After about half an hour's pauſe, 
ſhe told him that ſhe had been playing 
. at crimp ; upon which Rhadamanthus 
beckoned to the keeper on his left-hand, 
to take her into cuſtody, And you, 
madam, ſays the judge, that look with 
ſuch a ſoft and languiſhing air; I think 
vou ſet out for this place in your nine- 
and - twentieth year, what have you been 
doing all this while ? I had a great deal 
of buſineſs on. my hands, ſays ſhe, bein 
taken up the firſt twelve years of my lif 


in drofing a jointed baby, and all the 


__ 
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\ ſeven daughters, made hy 
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remaining part of it in readin plays | 
and romances, Very well, ſays E you 


have employed your time to good pur- 


poſe. Away with ber. The next was 
a plain country-woman ; Well, miſtreſs, 
ſays Rhadamanthus, and what have you 
been doing ? An't-pleaſe your worſhip, 
ſays ſhe, I did not live quite forty years; 
and in that time brought my huſband 
i, nine thou- 


ſand cheeſes, and left eldeſt ' girl 
with him, to look afterfliis:houſe in my 
abſence, and who, I makyenture to ſay, 


15 as pretty a houſewife as any in the 
country. Rhadamanthus ſmiled at the 
ſimplicity of the 
dered the keeper of Elyſium to take her 
into his care. And you, fair lady, ſays 
he, what have you been doing theſe five- 
and-thirty years? I have been doing no 
hurt, I affure you, fir, ſaid ſhe. That 


is well, ſaid he, but what good have yo 


been doing? The lady was in great con- 
fuſion at this queſtion, and not knowing 
what to anſwer, the two keepers — 
out to ſeize her at the ſame time; the 
one took her by the hand to convey her 
to Elyſium, the other caught hold of her 
to carry her away to Erebus. But Rha« 
damanthus obſerving an ingen uous mo- 
deſty in her countenance and behaviour, 
bid them both let her looſe, and ſet her 
aſide for a re-examination when he was 
more at leiſure. An old woman, of a 
proud and ſour look, preſented herſelf 
next at the bar, and being afked what 
ſhe had been doing? Truly, ſaid ſhe, I 


lived threeſcore-and-ten years in a very. 


wicked world, and was ſo angry at the 
behavieur of a parcel of young flirts, 
that I paſſed moſt of my laſt years in 
EY the follies of the times; I 


was every day blaming the filly conduct 


of people about me, in order to deter 
thoſe 7 


converſed with from falling into 


the like errors and miſcarriages. 
well, ſays Rhadamanthus, but did you 
keep the ſame watchful eye over your 
own actions? Why truly, ſays ſhe, I was 
ſo taken up with publiſhing the faults 
of others, that I had no time to confider 
my pwn. Madam, ſays Rhadamanthus, 
be pleaſed to file off tothe left, and make 
room for the venerable matron that 


ſtands behind you. Old gentlewoman, - 


ſays he, I think you are fourſcore: you 
5 | „ have 


d woman, and or- 


Very 


ays 
diſcre 
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time 
it 
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my e 
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have heard the queſtion „ What have you 
been doing ſo long in the world? Ah, 
Sir! fays ſhe, I have been doing what 


I ſhould not have done, but I had made 1 


a firm reſolution to have changed my 
life, if 1 had not been ſnatched off by 
an untimely end. Madam, ſays he, you 
will pleaſe to follow your leader: and 
ſpying another of the ſame age, inter- 
rogated her in the ſame form, To 
which the "matron replied, I have been 
the wife of a huſband who was as dear 
to me in his old age as in his youth. I 
have been a mother, and very happy in 
my children, whom I endeavoured to 
bring up in every thing that is good. 
My eldeſt ſon is bleſt by the poor, and 
beloved by every one that knows him. 
J lived within my own family, and left 
it much more wealthy than I found it. 
Rhadamanthus, who knew the value of 
the old lady, ſmiled upon ber in ſuch 
a manner, that the keeper of Elyſium, 
who knew his "office, reached out his 
hand to her. He no ſooner touched 
her, but her wrinkles vaniſhed, her 
eyes ſparkled, her cheeks glowed with 
bluſhes, and ſhe appeared in full bloom 
and beauty. A young woman obſerv- 
ing that this officer, who conducted the 
happy to Elyſium, was ſo great a beau- 
tifier, longed to be in his hands; ſo that 
preſſing through the croud, ſhe was the 
next that. appeared at the bar. And 
being aſked what ſhe had been doing the 
five-and-twenty years that ſhe had paſſ- 
ed in the world? I have endeavoured, 
ſays ſhe, ever ſince I came to years of 
diſcretion, to make myſelf lovely, and 


gain admirers. In order to it, I paſt my 


time in bottling up may-dew, inventing 
white waſhes, mixing colours, cutting 
out patches, conſulting . ſuiting 
my complexion, ware off my tucker, 
ſinking my ſtays—Rhadamanthus, with- 
out hearing her out, gave the ſign to 
take her off Upon the approach of the 

keeper of Erebus, her colour faded, her 
face was puckered up with wrinkles, 
and her whole perſon loſt in deformity. 
I was then ſurprized with a diſtant 
ſound of a whole troop of females that 
came forward, laughing, finging, and 
dancing. I was very defirous to know 
the reception they would nieet with, and 


Vithal, was very apprehenſive, chat 
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Rhadamanthus would ſpoil their mirth 2 
Burt at their nearer approach the noiſe 
grew ſo. very great that it awakened 
me | 


I lay ſome time, reflefting in myſelf 
on the oddneſs of this dream, and could 
not forbear aſking my own heart, what 
I was doing? I anſwered myſelf. that I 
was writing Guardians. If my readers 
make as good a uſe of this work as I de- 
ſign they ſhould, I hope it will never be 
imputed to me as work that is vain and 
unprofitable. . | . 
ſhall conclude this paper with re- 
commending to them Rs ſame ſhort 
ſelf-examination. If every one of them 
frequently lays his hand upon his heart, 
and conſiders what he is doing, it will 
check him in all the idle, or what it 


worſe, the vicious moments of life, lift 


up his mind when it is running on in 2 
ſeries of indifferent actions, and encou- 
rage him when he is engaged in thoſe. 
which are virtuous and laudable. Ina 
word, it will very much alleviate that 
guilt which the beſt of men have reaſon 
to acknowledge in their daily confeſs 
fions, of leaving undone thoſe things 
which they ought to have done, and of 
doing thoſe things which they ought 
not to have done. Guardian. 


$ 16. A Knowledge of the Uſe and Value 
- of Time, very important to Youth. © 
There is nothing which I more wiſh 
that you ſhould kn, and which fewer 
people do know, than the true uſe and 
value of time. It is in every body's 
mouth; but in few people's practice. 
Every fool who flatterns away his whole 
time in nothings, utters, however, ſome 
trite common-place ſentence, of which 
there are millions, to prove, at once, the 
value and the fleetneſs of time. The 
ſun-dials, likewiſe, all over Europe, 
have ſome ingenious inſcription to that 
effect; ſo that nobody ſquanders away _ 
their time, without hearing and ſeeing, 
daily, how neceſlary it is to employ it 
well, and how irrecoverable it is if loſt, 
But all theſe admonitions are uſeleſs, 
where there is not a fund of good ſenſe 
and reaſon to ſuggeſt them, rather than 
receive them. By the manner in which 
you now tell me that you employ your 
time, I flatter myſelf, that you have that- 
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| Fond : that is the fund which will make 


you rich indeed. I do not, therefore, 
mean to give you a critical eſſay upon 
the uſe and abuſe of time; I will only 
give you ſome hints, with regard to the 
uſe of one particular period of that long 
time which, 1 hope, you have before 
you ; I mean, the next two years. Re- 


member then, that whatever knowledge 


nt do not ſolidly lay the foundation' of 
defore you are eighteen, you will never 
be maſter of while you breathe. Know- 
ledge is a comfortable and neceſſary re- 
treat and ſhelter for us in an advanced 
age ; and if we do not plant it while 
young, it will give us no ſhade when we 
| coin old. I neither require nor expect 

rom you great application to books, af- 
ter you are once thrown out into the 
great world. I know it is impoſſible ; 
and it may even, in ſome caſes, be im- 


proper: this, therefore, is your time, 


and your only time, for unwearied and 
uninterrupted «ln got If you ſhould 
ſometimes think it a little laboricus, 
conſider, that labour is the unavoidable 
fatigue of a neceſſary journey, The 


more hours a day you travel, the ſooner 


you will be at your journey's end. The 
fooner you are qualified for your liberty, 
the ſooner you ſhall have it; and your 
manumiſſion will entirely depend upon 
the manner in which you employ the in- 
termediate time. I think I offer you a 
very good bargain, when I promiſe you, 
upon my word, that, if you will do every 
thing chat I would have you do, till you 
are eighteen, I will do every thing that 
you would have me do, ever afterwards, 

| Lord Cheſterfield. 


$ 17. On a lazy and triſting Diſpoſition, | 
'There are two ſorts of underſtandings; 


one of which hinders a man from ever 
being conſiderable, and the other com- 


monly makes him ridiculous; T mean 
the lazy mind, and the trifling frivolous 


mind. Yours, I hope, is neither. The 


lazy mind will not take the trouble of 
going to the bottom of any thing; but, 

couraged by the firſt difficulties, (and 
every thing worth knowing or having is 
attended with ſome) ſtops ſhort, contents 


ijtſelf with eaſy, and, conſequently, ſu- 
Perficial knowledge, and prefers a great 


degree of ignorance to a ſmall degree of 
trouble. Theſe people either think, or 
repreſent, moſt things as impoſſible z 
whereas few things are ſo, to induſtry 
and activity. But difficulties ſeem to 
them impoſſibilities, or at leaſt they pre- 
tend to think them ſo, by way of excuſe 
for their lazineſs. An,hour's attention 
to the ſame object is too laborious for 
them; they take every thing in the light 
in which it at firſt preſents itſelf, never 
conſider it in all its different views; and, 
in ſhort, never think it thorough. The 
conſequence of this is, that when they 
come to ſpeak upon theſe ſubjeQs before 


people who have conſidered them with 


attention, they only diſcover their own. 
ignorance and lazineſs, and lay them- 
ſelves open to anſwers that put them in 
confuſion, | 


Do not then be diſcouraged by the 


firſt difficulties, but contra audentior ito : 


and reſolve to go to the bottom of all 
thoſe things, which every gentleman 
ought to know well. Thoſe arts or ſci- 
ences, which are peculiar to certain pro- 
feſſions, need not be deeply known by 
thoſe who are not intended for thoſe pro- 
feſſions. As for inſtance ; fortification 
and navigation ; of both which, a ſuper- 
ficial and general knowledge, ſuch as the 
common courſe of converſation, with a 
very little enquiry on your part, will give 
you, is ſufficient. Though, by the way, 
a little more knowledge of fortification 
may be of ſome uſe to you; as the events 
of war, in ſieges, make many of the 
terms of that ſcience occur frequently in 
common converſations ; and one would 
be ſorry to ſay, like the Marquis de 


Maſcarille, in Moliere's Precieuſes Ridi- 


cules, when he hears of une demie Lune : 
Ma foi Ottoit bien une Lune toute entiere. 


But thoſe things which every gentle» 


man, independently of profeſſion, ſhould 
know, he ought to know well, and dive 
into all the depths of them, Such are 
languages, hiſtory, and geography, an- 
cient and modern; philoſophy, rational 
logic, rhetoric; and for you particularly, 
the conſtitutions, and the civil and mili- 
tary ſtate of every country in Europe. 
This, I confeſs, is a pretty large circle 
of knowledge, attended with ſome diffi- 
culties, and requiring ſome trouble, 
; ST © J 
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which, however, an active and induſtri- 
ous mind will overcome, and be amply 
repaid. | | | 


The trifling +, frivolous' mind is 
always buſied, but to little purpoſe ; it 


takes little objects for great ones, and 


throws away upon trifles, - that time 


and attention which only important 
things deſerve. Knick-knacks, but- 
terflies, ſhells, inſects, &c. are the ob- 
jects of their moſt ſerious reſearches. 
They contemplate the dreſs, not the 
characters, of the company they keep. 
They attend more to the decorations 
of à play, than to the ſenſe of it; 


and to the ceremonies of a court, more 


than to its politics, Such an employ- 
ment of time is an abſolute loſs or it. - 
"2 1*.+. © Lord Cheſterfield"s Letters, 
' $18, The bad Effetts of Indolence. + 
No other diſpoſition or turn of mind 


To totally unfits a man for all the ſocial 


offices of life, as Indolence. An idle 
man is a mere blank in the creation: he 


ſeems made for no end, and lives to no 


purpoſe, . He cannot engage himſelf in 
any employment' or profeſſion, becauſe 
he will never have diligence enough to 
follow it; he can ſucceed in no under- 
taking, for he will never purſue it ; he 
muſt/be a bad huſband, father, and re- 
lation, for he will not take the leaſt 
pains to preſerve his wife, children, and 
family from ſtarving; and he muſt be a 
worthleſs friend, for he would not draw 
his hand from his boſom, though to 
prevent the deſtruction of the univerſe. 
If he is born poor, 1 rem: 
his life, which he will probably end in 
a. ditch, or at the gallows: if he em- 
/ barks in trade he will be a bankrupt: 
and if he is a perſon of fortune, his 
ſtewards will acquire immenſe eſtates, 
and he himſelf perhaps will die in the 
„„ e e e NA . 
It ſhould be conſidered, that nature 
did not bring us into the world in a 
ſtate of perfection, but has left us in a 
capacity of improvement; which ſhould 
ſeem to intimate, that we ſhould labour 
to render ourſelves excellent, Very few 
are ſuch abſolute idiots, as not to be 
able to become at leaſt decent, if not 
eminent, in their ſeveral ſtations, by 
unwearied and keen application: nor 


* 
* 


unnatural contortions. 


he will remain ſo all 


are there any poſſeſſed of ſuch tran- 
ſcendent genius and abilities, as to ren- 
der all pains and diligence unneceſſary. 
Perſeverance will overcome difficulties, 
which at firſt appear inſuperable; and 
it is amazing to conſider, how great 
and numerous obſtacles may be removed 
by a continual attention to any particu- 
lar point. I will. not mention here the 
trite example of Demoſthenes, who got 
over the greateſt natural impediments to 
oratory, but content myſelf with a more 
modern and familiar inſtance, Bein 

at Sadler's Wells a few nights 1 
could not but admire the ſurpriſing 
feats of activity there exhibited, and at 
the ſame time reflected, what incredible 
pains. and labour it muſt have coſt the 
performers, to arrive at the art of writh- 
ing their bodies into ſach various and 
| But I was moſt 
taken with the ingenious artiſt, who af- 
ter fixing two bells to each foot, the 
ſame number to each hand, and with 
great propriety placing a cap and bells 
on his head, played ſeveral tunes, an- 

went thro' as regular triple peals an 

bob-majors, as the boys o Chriſt= 


church Hoſpital ; all which he effected 


by the due jerking of his arms and 
legs, and nodding his head backward 
and forward, If this artiſt had taken 
equal pains to employ his head in ano- 
ther way, he might perhaps have been 
as deep a proficient in numbers as Je- 
dediah Buxton, or at leaſt a tolerable 
modern rhimer, of which he is now no 
bad emblem; and if our fine ladies 
would uſe equal diligence, they might 
faſhion their minds as ſucceſsfully, as 
Madam Catharina diſtorts her body. _ 
There is not in the world a more 
uſeleſs, idle animal, than he who con- 


tents himſelf with being merely a gen- 


tleman. He has an eſtate, therefore he 
will not endeavour to acquire know- 
ledge: He is not to labour in any voca- 
tion, therefore he will domothing. 'But 


the misfortune is, that there is no ſuch 


thing in nature as negative virtue, and 
that abſolute idleneſs is impracticable, 
He, who does no geod, will certain!) 
do miſchief; and the mind, if it 1s 


not ſtored with uſeful knowledge, will 


neceſſarily become a magazine of non- 


ſenſe and trifles, Wherefore a gentle- 


man, 
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man; though he is not obliged to riſe remember to have met with the epitaph 
to open his ſhop, or work at his trade, of an aged man four years old; dating 


fhould” always find ſome ways of em- his exiſtence from the time of his refor- ir 
ploying his time to advantage. If he mation from evil courſes. The inſcrip- {; 
makes no advances in wiſdom, he will tions on moſt tomb-ſtones' commemorate ir 
become more and more a flave to folly; no acts of virtue performed by the per- b 
and" he that does nothing, becauſe he ſons who lie under them, but only re- . 


Has nothing to do, will become vicious cord, that they were born one day, and g 
and abandoned, or at beſt ridiculous and died another. But I would fain have 


contemptible. ._ thoſe people, whoſe lives have been uſe- 1 
do not know a” more melancholy leſs, rendered of ſome ſervice after their p 
Object, than a man of an honeſt heart deaths, by affording leſſons of inſtruction Fr 

* and fine” natural abilities, whoſe good and morality to thoſe they leave be- d 
goes are thus deſtroyed by indolence. hind them. Wherefore I could wiſh, 0 

' Such a perſon is a conſtant plague to all that, in every pariſh, ſeveral acres were f 
Kis friends and acquaintance, with all marked out for a new and ſpacious bu- o 
the means in his power of adding to rying-ground: in which every perſon, Ic 
their eee and ſuffers himſelf to whoſe remains are there depoſited}; h 
take rank among the loweſt characters, ſhould have a ſmall ſtone laid over 11 


when he might render himſelf conſpi- them, reckoning their age, according to 
cuous among the higheſt. Nobody is the manner in which they have im- 
more Marre , beloved and more uni- proved or abuſed the time allotted them 
verſally avoided, than my friend Care- in their lives, In ſuch circumſtances, 
leſs. He is an humane man, who never the plate on a coffin might be the hi beſt 
did a benefſcent action; and à man of panegyric which the deceaſed could re- 
unſhaken integrity, on whom it is im- ceive; and a little ſquare ſtone, in- 
poſſible te depend. Wich the beſt head, ſcribed with Ob. Ann. Eta. 80, would 
and the beſt heart, he regulates his con- be a nobler eulogium, than all the lapi- 
der in ige moſt abſurd manner, and fre- dary adulation of modern epitaphs. 
{rae . his friends 1 _ nooner ; os Cots ne ee Connoifſeur, 
eglets to do juſtice to himſelf, mu 3 5 | 1 
Menibty 9 thoſe with whom he 919. Te innocent Pleaſures of Childhood, 
is connected; and it is by no means a As it is uſual with me to draw a ſe- 
true maxim, that an idle man hurts no- cret unenvied' pleaſure from a thouſand. 
body but himſelf. "i | Incidents overlooked by other men, I 
_ Virtue then is not to be confidered in threw myſelf into a ſhort tranſport, for- 
the light of mere innocence, or abſtain- getting my age, and fancying myſelf a 
ing from harm; but as the exertion of ichool-boy. „ ö | 
our faculties in doing good: as Titus, This imagination was ſtrongly favour. 
when he had let a day ſlip, undiſtin- ed by the preſence of ſo many youn 
aithed by ſome act of virtue, cried out, boys, in whoſe looks were legible th 
IT have loſt a day.” If we regard ſprightly paſſions of that age, which 
our time in this light, how many - 2 raiſed in me a ſort of ſympathy, Warm 
ſhall we look back upon as irretrievably blood thrilled through every vein, the 
loſt? and to how narrow a compaſs faded memory of thoſe enjoyments that 
would ſuch a method of calculation once gave me pleaſure, put on more 
Frequently reduce the longeſt life? If we lively colours, and a thouſand gay a- 
were to number our days, according as muſements filled my mind. | bh 
we have applied them to virtue, it It was not without regret, that I was 
would occaſion ſtrange revolutions in forſaken by this waking dream. The 
- © the manner of reckoning the ages of cheapneſs of puerile delights, the guilt- 
men. We ſhould fee ſome few arrived leſs joy they leave upon the mind, the 
to a good old age in the prime of their blooming hopes that lift up the ſoul in 
N 2 and meet with ſeveral young fel- the aſcent of life, the pleaſure that at- 
ows of fourſcore. . tends the gradual opening of the imagi- 
® Agreeable ty-this way of thinking, I nation, and the dawn of reaſon, made 
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moſt- agreeable part of their journey. 
When men come to riper years, the 
innocent diverſions which exalted the 
ſpirits, and produced health of body, 
indolence of mind, and refreſhing ſlum- 
bers, are too often exchanged for crimi- 
nal delights, which fill the ſoul with an- 
guiſh, and the body with diſeaſe. The 
grateful employment of admiring and 
raiſing themſelves to an imitation of the 


polite ſtile, beautiful images, and noble 


ſentiments of ancient authors, is aban- 


Ms | 5 e * 
me think moſt men found that ftage the 


vation; and theſe give way to the ſub- 


imer pleaſures of reaſon, which diſto- 


ver the cauſes and deſigns, the frame, 
connexion, and ſymmetry of 2 


and fill the mind with the contempla - 


tion of intellectual beauty, order, and 
„ | 7 7 


Hence I regard our public ſchools 
and univerſities, . not anly as nurſeries 
of men' for the ſervice of the church 


and ſtate, but alſo as places deſigned to s 


teach mankind the moſt refined luxury, 
to raiſe the mind to its due perfection, 


doned for law- latin, the lucubrations of and give it a taſte for thoſe entertain 


our paltry news- mongers, and that 
ſwarln of vile pamphlets which corrupt 
our taſte, and infeſt the public. The 


ideas of virtue which the characters f 
heroes had imprinted on their minds, 


inſenſibly wear out, and they come to be 
influenced by the nearer examples of a 
degenerate age. | 

the morning of life, when the ſoul 
firſt makes her entrance into the world, 
all things look freſh-and gay; their no- 
velty. ſurpriſes, and every little glitter 
or gaudy colour tranſports the ſtranger. 
But by degrees the ſenſe grows callous, 


* 


ments which afford the higheſt tranſ- 
port, without the groſſneſs or remorſe . 
that attend vulgar enjoyments.  ' 

In thoſe bleſſed retreats men enjoy 
the ſweets of ſolitude, and yet con- 


verſe with the greateſt Genii that have 


appeared in every age; wander through 
the: delifhevul wkbes -of every art and 
ſcience, and- as- they gradually enlarge 
their ſphere of knowledge, at once re- 
joice in their, preſent poſſeſſions, and 
are-animateduby.the boundleſs proſpect 
of future diſcoveries. 'There, a e- 
rous emulation, a noble thirſt of fame, 


r 

and we Io that exquiſite reliſh;of:;tri> a love of truth-and{honourable regaids, 
fles, by the time our minds ſhould be reign in minds as yet untainted from 
ſuppoſed ripe for rational entertain= the world. There, the ſtock of learn- 
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ments. I cannot make this reflection 
without being touched with a commiſe- 
ration of that ſpecies called beaus, the 
happineſs of thoſe men neceſſarily ter- 
minating with their childhood, who, 
from a want of knowing other purſuits, 
continue a fondneſs for the delights of 
that age, after the reliſh of them is 
decayed. ; CEE Ok tr 7 

Providence hath with a bountiful 
hand: prepared a. variety of pleaſures 
for the various ſtages of life. It be- 
hoves us not to be wanting to ourſelves 


in forwarding the intention of nature, 
by the culture of our minds, and a due 


preparation of each faculty for the en- 
joyment of thoſe objects it is capable of 
being affected with. 3 8. 

As our parts open and diſplay by gen- 
tle ee riſe from the gratiſica· 
tions of ſenſe, to reliſh thoſe of the 
mind. In the ſcale of pleaſure, the 
loweſt are ſenſual delights, which are 
ſucceeded by the more enlarged views 


and gay portraitures of a lively imagi- 


fierce genius of its invaders. 


ing tranſmitted down from the aneients, 
is preſerved, and receives a daily in- 
creaſe; and it is thence propagated by 
men, ho having finiſhed their ſtudies, go 
into the world, and ſpread that general 
knowledge and good taſte throughout the 
land, which is ſo-diſtant from the barba- 
riſm of its ancient inhabitants, or the 
And as it 
is evident that our literature is owing 
to the ſchools and univerſities; ſo it 
cannot be denied, that theſe are owing 
to our religion. | N 
It was chiefly, if not altogether, up- 
on religious conſiderations that princes, 
as well as private perſons, have erected 
colleges, and aſſigned liberal endow- 
ments to ſtudents and profeſſors, ' Upon 


. 


the ſame account they meet with encou; 


ragement and protection from all chrif- 

tian ſtates, as being eſteemed a neceſſary 

means to have the ſacred oracles and 

primitive traditions of chriſtianity pre- 

ſerved and underſtood. © And it 1s well 

known, that after à long night of. ig- 
: e 
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norande and ſuperſtition, the reforma- 
tion of the church and that of learning 


began together, and made proportion- 
able advances, the latter having been the 
effect of the former, which of courſe en- 


paged men in the ſtudy of the learned ' 


anguages and of antiquity. 5 


2 a8 8 5 & 20. O Chearfulneſs. 5 


I have always preferred chearfulneſs 


to mirth. The latter I conſider as an 


act, the former as a habit of the mind. 


Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, chearful- 


neſs fixed and permanent. Thoſe are 
often raiſed into the greateſt tranſports 


of mirth, who are ſubject to the greateſt 


depreſſions of melancholy: on the con- 


trary, chearfulneſs, though it does not 


gire the mind ſuch. an exquiſite glad- 


- neſs, prevents us from falling into any 
depths of ſorrow. - Mirth is like a flaſh 
of lightning that breaks through a 


' gloom of clouds, and glitters for a mo- 
ment; chearfulneſs keeps up a kind of 
day-light in the mind, and fills it with 
a ſteady and perpetual ſerenity. _ 


mirth as too wanton and diſſolute for a 
| Kate of probation, and as filled with a 
certain triumph and infolence of heart 
that is inconſiſtent with a life which is 
every moment obnoxious to the greateſt 
dangers. Writers of this complexion 
have obſerved, that the ſacred Perſon 
who was the great pattern of perfection, 
was never ſeen to laugh. 
Chearfulneſs of mind is not liable to 


any of theſe exceptions; it is of a ſeri- 


ous and compoſed nature; it does not 
throw the mind into a condition impro- 
per for the preſent ſtate of humanity, 
and is very conſpicuous in the characters 
of thoſe who are looked upon as the 
8 philoſophers among the hea- 
thens, as well as among thoſe who have 
holy men among Chriſtianns. 
I we conſider chearfulneſs in three 
lights, with regard to ourſelves, to thoſe 
we converſe with, and to the great Au- 
thor of our being, it will not a little re- 


commend itſelf on each of - theſe ac 


counts. The man who is poſſeſſed of 
this excellent frame of mind, is not only 


. eaſy in his thoughts, but a perfect maſ- 


Men of auſtere principles look. upon | 


been deſervedly eſteemed: as ſaints and 


ter of all the powers and faculties of the 


| ſoul : his imagination is always clear, 


and his judgment undiſturbed: his tem- 
per is even and unruffled, whether in 
action or ſolitude. He comes with a 
reliſh to all thoſe goods which nature 
has provided for him, taſtes all the plea- 
ſures of the creation which are poured 
about him, and does not feel the full 


weight of thoſe accidental evils which 


may befal him. 8 
If we conſider him in relation to the 
perſons whom he converſes with, it na- 


turally wetter love and good-will to- 


wards him. A chearful mind 1s not 
only diſpoſed to be affable and obliging, 
but raiſes the ſame good - humour in thoſe 
who come within its influence. A man 
finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not know 
why, with the chearfulneſs of his com- 
panion : it is like a ſudden ſaun-ſhine 
that awakens a ſecret delight in the 
mind, without her attending to it. The 
heart rejoices of its own accord, and na- 


turally flows out into friendſhip and be- 


nevolence towards the perſon who has ſo 
kindly an effect upon it. 
When -I confider this chearful ftate 


of mind in its third relation, I cannot 


but look upon it as a conſtant habitual 
gratitude to the great Author of nature. 
An inward chearfulneſs is an implicit 
praiſe and thankſgiving to Providence 
under all its diſpenſations. It is a kind 
of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we 
are placed, and a ſecret approbation of 


the divine will in his conduct towards 


There are but two things, which, 
in my opinion, can reaſonably deprive 
us of this chearfulneſs of heart. The 
firſt of theſe is the ſenſe of guilt. -A 
man who lives in a ſtate of vice and im- 
penitence, can have no title to that 
evenneſs and tranquillity of mind which 
1s the health of the ſoul, and the natu- 
ral effect of virtue and innocence. 
Chearfulneſs in an ill man deſerves a 
harder name than language can furniſh 
us with, and is many degrees beyond 
what we commonly call folly or mad- 
neſs. ;. - V 2 
Atheiſm, by which I mean a diſbe- 
lief of a Supreme Being, and conſe- 
quently of a future ſtate, under what ſo- 
ever title it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe 

a ͤ very 
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js þ he 
| peRation of it, For my own part, I 


emper. There is ſome- 
thing ſo particularly gloomy and offen- 


' ſive to human nature in the proſpect of 


non-exiſtence,- that I cannot but won- 
der, with many excellent writers, how it 
offible for a man to outlive the ex- 


think the being of a God is ſo little to 


be doubted, that it is almoſt the only 


truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth as 


we meet with in every object, in every 
occurrence, and in every thought. If 


we look into the characters of this tribe 
of infidels, we generally find they are 
made up of pride, ſpleen, and cavil: it 
3s indeed no wonder, that men, who are 


- uneaſy to themſelves, ſhould be ſo to the 


reſt of the world; and how is it poſſible 
for a man to be otherwiſe than uneaſy 


in himſelf, who is in danger every mo- 
ment of loſing his intire exiſtence, and 
Cropping into nothing ? | 


e vicious man and. Atheiſt have 
therefore no pretence ' to chearfulneſs, 
and would a& very unreafonably, ſhould 
they endeavour after it. It is impoſſible 


for any one to live in good- humour, and 


enjoy his preſent exiſtence, who 1s ap- 
rehenſive either of torment or of anni- 
hilaticn 3 of being miſerable, or of. not 
being at all. EVE I 
After having mentioned theſe two 
great principles, which are deſtructive 


of chearfulneſs in their own nature, as 


well as in right reaſon, I cannot think 
of any other that ought to baniſh this 


happy temper from a virtuous, mind. 


Pain and fickneſs, ſhame and reproach, 


poverty and old age, nay death itſelf, 


_ conſidering the ſhortneſs of their dura- 


tion, and the advantage we may reap 
from them, do not deſerve the name of 
evils, A mind may bear up un- 
der them with fortitude,.with indolence, 
and with chearfulneſs of heart. The 


toſſing of a tempeſt does not diſcompoſe 


88 52 
very reaſonably deprive a man of this 
5 Thclkfulnef of g 


he looks into himſelf, he cannot but re- 


Joice'in that exiſtence, which is ſo late- 


ly beſtowed upon him, and which, after 
millions of ages, will be ſtill new, and 
ſtill in its beginning, How many ſelf⸗ 


congratulations naturally ariſe in the 


mind, when it reflects on this its en- 
trance into eternity, when it takes a 
view of thoſe improveable faculties, 


which in a few years, and even at its 


firſt ſetting out, have made ſo confider- 
able a progreſs, and which will be ſtill 
receiving an increaſe of perfection, and 
conſequently. an increaſe of happineſs ? 
The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a being ſpreads 
a perpetual diffuſion. of joy through the 
ſoul of a virtuous man, and makes him 
look upon himſelf every moment as 
more happy than he knows how, to con- 
. 

The ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to 


a good mind, is, its conſideration of that 


Being on whom we have our depen- 
dence, and in whom, though we behold 
him as yet but in the firſt faint diſco- 
veries of his perfections, we ſee every 
thing that we can imagine as great, glo- 
rious, or amiable. We find ourſelves 


every where upheld by his goodneſs, and 


ſurrounded with an immenſity of love 
and mercy. In ſhort, we depend upon. 
a Being, whoſe power qualifies him to 
make us happy by an infinity of means, 
whoſe goodneſs and truth engage him 
to make thoſe happy who deſire it of 


him, and whoſe unchangeableneſs will 
ſecure us in this happineſs to all eter- 


nity. : 

Such conſiderations, which every 
one ſhould preparing cheriſh in his 
thoughts, will baniſh from us all that ſe- 
cret heavineſs of heart which unthink- 
ing men are ſubject to when they lie un- 
der no real affliction, all that anguiſh 
which we may feel from any evil that 
actually oppreſſes us, to which I may 


poſe likewiſe add thoſe little cracklings of 


him, which he is ſure will bring him to 


2 1 harbour. 


man, who uſes his beſt endeavours 


to live according to the dictates of vir- 
tue and right reaſon, has two perpetual 


ſources of chearfulneſs, in the confide- 
ration of his own nature, and of that 
Being on whom he has a dependence. If 


1 


mirth and folly, that' are apter to be- 
tray virtue than ſupport it; and eſtab- 
liſh in us ſuch an even and chearful tem- 
per, as makes us pleaſing to ourſelyes, 
to thoſe with whom we converſe, and to 
him whom we are made to pleaſe. 
3 Spectator. 
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Ohearfulneſs is, in the firſt place, the who have made it an argument for Pro- 
- beſt promoter of health. Repinings and yidence, that the whole earth is covered 
ſecret murmurs of heart give impercep- with green, rather than with any other 
- tible ſtrokes to thoſe delicate fibres of colour, as being fuch a right mixture of 
Which the vital parts are compoſed, and light and ſhade, that it comforts and 
Wi'ear out the machine inſenfibly ; not to ſtrengthens the eye inſtead of weakening 
mention thoſe violent ferments Which er grieving it, For this reaſon, ſeveral 
they fir up in the blood, and thoſe ir- painters have a green cloth hanging 
regular diſturbed motions, Which they near them, to eaſe the eye upon, after 
raiſs in the animal ſpirits. I fearce re- too great an application to their colour- 
member, in my own - 'obſervation, to ing. A famous modern philoſopher 
Have met with many old men, or with accounts. for it in the following man- 
ſuch; Who (to uſe our Engliſh phraſe) ner: all colours that are more luminous, 
wear well, that had not at leaſt 'a cer- overpower and diſſipate the animal ſpi- 
tain indolence in their humour, if not a rits'which are employed in hight : on the 
more than ordinary gaĩety and chearful- contrary , thoſe that are more obſcure do 
neſs of heart. The truth of it is, health. not give the animal ſpirits a ſufficient ex- 
and chearfulneſs mutually beget each  erciſe ;, whereas, the rays. that produce | 
other ; with this difference, chat we ſel- in us the idea of green, fall upon the eye 
dom meet with a great degree bf health in ſuch a due proportion, that they give 
which is not attended with a certain the animal ſpirits their proper play, and, 
chearfulneſs, but very often ſee chear- by keeping up the ſtruggle in a juſt 
fulneſs where there is no great degree of balance, excite a very plealing and 
e A8 agreeable ſenſation. Let the cauſe be 
Chearfulneſs bears the ſame friendly t it will, the effect is certain; for 
- regard to the mind as to the body: it which reaſon, the poets aſcribe to this. 
baniſhes all anxious care and diſcontent, particular colour the epithet of chear- 
"Tooths and compoſes the paſſions, and ful. , i 
keeps the ſoul in a perpetual calm. But To conſider further this double end 
having already touched on this laſt con- in the works of nature, and how they 
fideration, I mall here take notice, that are, at the fame time, both uſeful and 
the world in which we are placed, is entertaining, we find that the moſt im- 
filled with innumerable objects that are portant parts in the vegetable world ape 
Proper to raiſe and keep alive this hap- thoſe which are the moſt beautiful. 
py temper of mind. | BELT. Theſe are the ſeeds by which the ſeveral 
I we conſider the world in its ſubſer- races of plants are propagated and con- 
- viency to man, one would think it was tinued, and which are always lodged in 
made for our uſe; but if we conſider it flowers or bloſſoms. Nature ſeems to 
in its natural beauty and harmony, one hide her principal deſign, and to be in- 
would be apt to conclude it was made _ duſtrious in making the earth gay and 
for our pleaſure. The ſun, which is as delightful, while ſhe is carrying on her 
the great ſoul of the univerſe, and pro- great work, and intent upon her own 
_ Uuces all the neceſſaries of life, has a preſervation. The huſbandman, after 
Particular influence in chearing the mind the ſame manner, is employed in laying 
of man, and making the heart glad. out the whole country into a kind of 
I hoſe ſeveral living creatures which garden or landſkip, and making every 
- are made for our ſervice or ſuſtenance, thing ſmile about him, whilſt, in Oy 
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at the ſame time either fill the woods he thinks of nothing but of the harve! , 
With their muſic, furniſh us with game, and increaſe which is to ariſe from it. 
or raiſe pleafing ideas in us by the de- We may further obſerve how Provi- 
Aiphtfulneſs of their appearance. Foun- dence has taken care to keep up this 
© tains, lakes, and rivers, are as refreſk- *clicarfulneſs in the mind of man, by hav- 
Vw > * ; 1 5 . 
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ing formed it after ſuch a manner, as to © drown themſelves, a diſconſolate lover 
make it capable of conceiving delight :* walked out into the fields,” &. 
from ſeveral objects Which ſeem to have Every one ought to fence againſt the 
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and melancholy. e 
I che more inculcate this chearfulneſs - 


0 


very little uſe in them; as from the 


wildneſs of rocks and deſerts, and the 
like groteſque parts of nature. Thoſe 


who are verſed in philoſophy may {till 
carry this conſideration higher, by-ob- 
ſerving, that if matter had appeared to 
us endowed only with thoſe real quali- 


ties which it actually poſſeſſes, it would 


have made but a very joyleſs and un- 
comfortable figure; and why has Pro- 


in us ſuch imaginary qualities, as taſtes 
and colours, ſounds and ſmells, heat 
and cold, but that man, while he is 
converſant in the lower ſtations of na- 
ture, might have his mind cheared and 


delighted with agreeable ſenſations ? In 


ſhort, the whole univerſe is a kind of 
theatre filled with objects that either 
raiſe in us pleaſure, amuſement, or ad- 
miration. Nene wy 

The reader's own thoughts will ſug- 
geſt to him the viciſſitude of day and 


night, che change of. ſeaſons, with all 


that variety of ſcenes which diverſify 
the face of nature, and fill the mind 
with a perpetual ſucceſſion . of beautiful 
and pleaſing images. e 

I ſhall not here mention the ſeveral 


entertainments of art, with the pleaſures 


of friendſhip, books, converſation, and 
other accidental diverſions of life, be- 
cauſe I would only take notice of ſuch 


ancitements to a chearful temper, as 


offer themſelves to perſons of all ranks 
and conditions, and which may ſufh- 
ciently ſhew-us, that Providence did not 
defign this world ſhould be filled with 
murmurs and repinings, or that the 
Heartof man ſhould be involved it gloom 


of temper, as it is a virtue in which our 
countrymen are obſerved to be more de- 
ficient than any other nation. Melan- 
choly is a kind of demon that haunts our 


iſland, and often conveys herſelf to us 
in an eafterly wind. A celebrated French 


noveliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe who be- 
gin their romances with a flowery ſeaſon 
of the year, enters on his ſtory thus: 
* In the gloomy month of November, 
* when the people of England hang and 


* 


„ for evermore. 


temper of his climate or conſtitution, 
and frequently to indulge in himſelf 


thoſe conſiderations which may give him 


a ſerenity of mind, and enable him to 
bear up chearfully againſt thoſe little 
evils and misfortunes which are com- 
mon to human nature, and which, by a 


right improvement of them, will pro- 


duce a ſatiety of joy, and an uninter- 
rupted happineſs. 8 © 
vidence given it a power of producing 


At the ſame time that I would engage 


my reader to conſider the world in its 


moſt agreeable lights, I muſt own there 
are many evils which naturally ſpring 


up amidſt the entertainments that are 


provided for us; but theſe, if rightly 


"conſidered, ſhould be far from overcaſt- 
ing the mind with ſorrow, or deftroying 
that chearfulneſs of temper which I have 
been recommending. 
ſion of evil with good, and pain with 


This interſper- 


pleaſure, in the works of nature, is 
very truly aſcribed by Mr. Locke, in 
his Eſſay upon Human Underſtanding, 
to a moral reaſon, in the following 
words: | 


Beyond all this, we may find ano- 
ther . reaſon why God hath ſcattered 
up and down ſeveral degrees of plea- 


© ſure and pain, in all the things that 
environ and affect us, and blended 
© them together, in almoſt all that our 
thoughts and ſenſes have to do with; 

© that we finding imperfection, diſſatiſ- 
faction, and want of compleat happi- 
© neſs in all the enjoy ments which the 


creatures can afford us, might be led 
to ſeek it in the enjoyment of him” 


6 with whom there is fulneſs of joy, 
and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures 


& 22. On Truth and Sincerity. 4. 


Truth and reality have all the adran- 


tages of appearance, and many more. If 


the ſhew of any thing be good for any 


thing, I am ſure fincerity is better: for 
why does any man diſſemble, or ſeem to 


be that which he is not, but becauſe he 
thinks it good to have ſuch a quality as 


he pretends.to? for to counterfeit and 


diſſemble, = to-put on. the appearance = 
42 2 I 
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of ſome real excellency. Now the beſt 
way in the world for a man to ſeem to 
be any thing, is really to be what he 
would ſeem to be. Beſides, that it is 
many times as troubleſome to make 
good the pretence of a good quality, as 
( have it; and if a man have it not, it 
is ten to one but he is diſcovered to 
Want it, and then all his pains and la- 
bour to ſeem to have it, 1s loſt. There 
-is ſomething unnatural in painting, 
Which a ſcilful eye will eaſily diſcern 
from native beauty and complexion. 
It is hard to perſonate and act a part 
long; for where truth is not at the = 
tom, nature will always be endeavour- 
ing to return, and will-peep out and be- 
tray herſelf one time or other. There - 
fore, if any man think it convenient 
to ſeem good, let him be ſo indeed, and 
then his goodneſs will appear to every 
bodyꝰ's ſatisfaction; ſo that, upon all ac- 
counts, fincerity is true wiſdom. Parti- 
cularly as to the affairs of this world, in- 
;tegrity hath many advantages over all 
the fine and artificial ways of diſſimula- 
tion and deceit ; it is much the plainer 
and eaſier, much the ſafer and more ſe- 
cure way of dealing in the world; it 
has lefs of trouble and difficulty, of en- 
tanglement and perplexity, of danger 
and hazard in it; it is the ſhorteſt and 
neareſt way to our end, carrying us thi- 
ther in a ſtrait line, and will hold out 
and laſt longeſt. The arts of deceit and 
cCunning do continually grow weaker 
and leſs effectual and ſerviceable to 
them that uſe them; whereas integrity 
gaias ſtrength by uſe, and the more and 
longer any man practiſeth it, the great- 
er ſervice it does him, by confirming his 
reputation, and encouraging thoſe with 
whom he hath to do, to repoſe the great- 
eſt truſt and confidence in him, which is 
an unſpeakable advantage in the buſi- 
neſs and affairs of life, 5 
Truth is always confiſtent with itſelf, 
and needs nothing to help it out; it is 
always near at hand, and fits upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
Are aware; whereas a lie is troubleſome, 
and ſets a+ man's invention upon the 
rack, and one trick needs a great many 
more o make it good. It is like build- 
ing upon a falſe foundation, which con- 
nun fands in need of props to ſhore 


10 8 
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it up, and proves at laſt more charge- 
able than to have raiſed à ſubſtantial 
© building at firſt upon a true and ſolid 
foundation; for ſincerity is firm and 


ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow 
or unſound in it, and becauſe it is plain 


and open, fears no diſcovery; of which 
- the crafty man is always in danger, and 
when he thinks he walks in the dark, 
all his pretences are ſo tranſparent, that 
he that runs may read them; he is the 


laſt man that finds himſelf. to be found 


out, and whilſt he takes it for granted 


that he makes fools of others, he ten- 


ders himſelf ridiculous. SET OY 
Add to all this, that fincerity is the 
moſt compendious wiſdom, and an ex- 
cellent inſtrument for the ſpeedy dif- 
patch of buſineſs ; -it creates confidence 
in thoſe we have to deal with, ſaves the 
labour of many inquiries, and brings 
things to an iflue in few words; it is 
like travelling in a plain beaten road, 
which commonly brings a man ſooner 
;ta-his journey's end than bye-ways, in 
which men often loſe themſelves. In 
a word, whatſoever convenience may be 
thought to be in falſhood and diſſimula- 
tion, it is ſoon over; but the inconve- 
nience of it is perpetual, becauſe it 
brings a man under an everlaſting jea- 
louſy and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is not be- 
lieved when he ſpeaks truth, nor truſt- 
ed perhaps when, he means honeſtly. 
When a man has once forfeited: the re- 


-putation of his integrity, he is ſet faſt, 


and nothing will then ſerve his turn, 
neither truth nor fal ſnood. 
And 1 have often thought that God 
hath, in his great wiſdom, hid from 
men of falſe and diſhoneſt minds, the 


wonderful advantages of truth and in- 


tegrity to the proſperity even of our 
worldly affairs; theſe men are ſo blind- 
ed by their covetouſneſs and ambition, 
that they cannot look beyond a preſent 
advantage, nor forbear to ſeize upon it, 


though by ways never ſo indirect; they” 


cannot ſee ſo far as to the remote conſe- 
quences of a ſteady integrity, and the 
valt benefit and advantages which it 
will bring a man at laſt. Were but this 
fort of men wiſe and clear, ſighted 
enough to diſcern this, they would be 


honeſt out of very. knavery, not out of 


any love to honeſty and virtue, but with 
W | a crafty 
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multitude of vices un 


a crafty deſign to promote and advance 


4 


mare effectually their own intereſts ; . 
and th 


erefore the juſtice of the divine 


providence hath hid this trueſt point of 
wiſdom from their eyes, that bad men, 
Bay N be upon equal terms with the 


juſt and”. upright, and ſerve their own. 


wicked deſigns by honeſt and lawful, 


means. . 


Indeed, if a man were only to deal in 


the world for a day, and ſhould never 
have occaſion to converſe - more. with 
mankind, never more need their good 
opinion or good word, it were then no 
great matter N as to the con- 
cernments of this world) if a man ſpent 
his reputation all at once, and ventured 
it at one throw: but if he be to continue 
in the world, and would have the ad- 
vantage of converſation whilſt he is in 


it, let him make uſe of truth and ſince- 


rity in all his words and actions; for 
nothing but this will laſt and hold out 
to the end: all other arts will fail, but 


m out to the laſt. 
| | Spectator. 


8 2 3 « Rules for the Knowledge of One's 
FEI EE Self. % | Sy 


- truth and 3 will carry a man 


through, and bear 


- * « 


F Hypoctily, at the faſhionable end of 


che town, is very different from that in 


the city. The modiſh hypocrite endea- 
vours to appear more vicious than he 
really is; the other kind of hypocrite 
more virtuous. The former is afraid of 
every thing that has the ſnew of religion 
in it, and would be thought engaged in 
many criminal gallantries and amours, 
which he is not guilty of; the latter aſ- 
ſumes a face of ſanctity, and covers a 
| * a ſeeming re- 
ligious deportment. 89 5 
But there is another kind of hypocri- 
ſy, which differs from both theſe, and 
which I intend to make the ſubjeQ of 
this paper: I mean that hypocriſy, by 
which a man does not only deceive the 
world, but very often impoſes on him- 
ſelf; that hypocriſy which . conceals his 
own heart from him, and makes him 
believe he is more virtuous than he 
really is, and either nat attend to his 


' vices, or.miſtake even his vices for vir- 


tues. It is this fatal hypocriſy and ſelf- 


deceit, which is taken notice of in theſe 


3 
. 


6 
words, © Who can underſtand his er- "CE 


rors ? cleanſe. thou me from my ſecret. 
. TIRE 112 

If the open profeſſors of impiety de- 
ſerve the utmoſt application and endea- 
vours of moral writers, to recover them 


from vice and folly, how much more 


may thoſe lay a claim to theit care and 


compaſſion, who are walking in the 


paths of death, while they fancy them 


ſelves engaged in a courſe of virtue! 1 


ſhall endeavour therefore to lay down 
ſome rules for the diſcovery of thoſe 
vices that lurk in the ſecret corners of 
the ſoul; and to ſhew my reader thoſe, 
methods, by which he may arrive at a 
true and impartial knowledge of him-. 


ſelf. The uſual means preſcribed for 
this purpoſe, are to examine qgurſelves, 


by the rules which are laid down for 


our direction in ſacred writ, , and to, 
compare. our lives with the life of that 
perſon who acted up to the perfection of 
human nature, and is the ſtanding ex- 
ample, as well as the great guide and 
inſtructor, of thoſe who receive his doc- 


trines. Though theſe two heads cannot 
be too much infiſted upon, I ſhall but 
juſt mention them, ſince they have been 


handled by many great and eminent 
. 0s a i) 8 

I would therefore propoſe the follow- 
ing methods to the conſideration of ſuch 


as would find out their ſecret faults, and 


make a true eſtimate of themſelves, 
In the firſt place, let them conſider 
well, what are the characters which they 
bear among their enemies. Our friends 
8 | ou 
hearts. They either do not ſee our 


faults, or conceal them from us, or ſof- 


ten them by their repreſentations, after 


ſuch a manner, that we think them too 


trivial to be taken notice of. An ad- 
verſary, on the contrary, makes a ſtrict- 
er ſearch into us, diſcovers every flaw 
and imperfection in our tempers; and, 
though his malice may ſet them in too 
ſtrong a light, it has generally ſome 


ground for what it advances. - A friend 


exaggerates a man's yirtues, an enemy 
inflames his crimes. A wiſe man ſhoul 


ive a juſt attention to both of them, ſp 
Far as they may tend to the improye- 


ment of the one, and the diminution of 


the other. Plutarch has Written an eſ- 
_ - % "9G 


atter us as much as our own 
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ſey on the 2 man 1 
receive from his enemies; and amon 
the good fruits of enmity, mentions this 


in particular, that, by the reproaches 
which it caſts upon us, we ſee the worſt 


ſide of ourſelves, and open our eyes to 
| ſeveral blemiſhes and defects in our lives 
aud converſations, which we ſhould not 


have obſerved without the help of ſuch 


ill-natured monitors. 


In order likewiſe to come to a true 


knowledge of ourſelves, we ſhould con- 
'fider, on the other hand, how far we may 
deſerve the praiſes and approbations 
Wjhich the world beſtow 75 us; whe- 

ther the actions they celebrate proceed 
from laudab | 
how far we are really poſſeſſed: of the 
virtues; Which gain us applauſe among 
thoſe With whom we converſe. ' Such a 
refleQion is abſolutely neceſſary, if we 
conſider how apt we are either to value 
or condemn ourſelves by the opinion of 
others, and to ſacrifice the report of our 
own hearts to the judgment of the world. 


In the next place, that we may not 


deceive ourſelves in a point of ſo much 
importance, we ſhould not lay too great 
a ftrefs on any ſuppoſed virtues we poſ- 
ſeſs, that are of a doubtful nature: and 
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ecived.  Tntemperate zeal, bigotry, and 
E ke for any party or opinion, 


It is not impoſſible that we may be de- 
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unguarded avenues of the mind, by 


nd worthy motives; and 
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vantage. In theſe or the like cafes, a" 
man's judgment is cafily perverted, a 
a wrong bias hung upon his mind. 
Theſe are the inlets of prejudice, the 


which a thoufand errors and ſecret faults. 
find admiſſion, without being obſerved 
or taken notice of. A wiſe man will 
ſuſpect thoſe actions to which, he is di- 
reed by ſomething beſides reaſon, =_ 
always apprehend ſome contealed evil 
in every reſolution that is of a diſput- 
able nature, when it is conformable to 
his particular temper, his age, or way 
of life, or when it favours his pleaſure 
|} .- OO 
There is nothing of ener impor- 
tante to us, than thus diligently to fift 
our thoughts, and examine all theſe 
dark teck le of the mind, if we would 
eſtabliſh our ſouls in ſuch a ſolid and 
ſubſtantial virtue as will turn to ac 
count in that great day, when it mult 
ſtand the teſt of infinite wiſdom and 
1 ſhall eonclude this eſſay with ob- 
ſerving, that the oy er of hypo- 
riſy 1 have here ſpoken of, name] 

Si of deceiving 74 world {St that of 
impoſing on ourſelves, are tauched with 
bet beauty in the hundred Hirty- 
ninth pſalm. The folly of the firſt Kind 
of hypocriſy is there ſet forth by reflee- 
tions on God's omniſcienee ànd- omni- 
preſence, Which are celebrated in as 
noble ſtrains of poetry as any other 1 
ever met with, either facred or profane. 


The other kind of ' hypoeriſy, "whereby 


a man deceives himſelf, is intimated in 
the two laſt verſes, where the pſalmiſt 
addrefſes himſelf to the great ſearcher 
of hearts in that emphatical petition; 
Try me, O God, and ſeek the 
ground of my heart; prove me and 
examine my thoughts: look well if 
«© there be any way of wickedneſs in 
«© me, and lead me in the way ever- 
| of Spectator. 

to God, but that 
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lanlind. An Eaſt- 
ern Story. N ode s 


It pleaſed our mighty ſovereign Ab- 


bas Caraſcan, from whom the kings of 
the earth derive honour and dominion, 


to fer Mirza his fervant over the pro- 


vince 


*( 39 y 


vinee of Tausis, In the hand of. As, 


the balance of diſtribution. was | ſuſ- 


nded with impartiality.z and under 
per ad miniſtration the weak were pro- 
and c. dig the learned received . honour, 
diligent became rich; Mirza, 

therefore, was beheld 
lem d bleſſi his head. 
ronqQuace leſlings u his head. 
But 3 it was. N 05 N. derived no 
joy from the benefits, which he diffuſ- 


by every eye 


ed ; he became. penſive and. melan- 


choly ; he ſpent. his, leiſure in ſolitude ; 
in his palace he ſat morionleſs..upon a 
ſofg; and When he went ont, his walk 


was flow, and his eyes were fixed upon 
the ground: he applied to the buſineſs 


of ſtate. with reluctance; and reſolved 
to relinquiſh, che toil of government, of 


which he could no longer tie the re- 
ward. 


He, 2 obtained . to 


approach the throne uf our ſovereign; 


and being aſked what was his. requeſt, 


he made this reply; May the Lord 


„of the world forgive the ſlave whom 
« he has honoured, if Mirza preſume 


again to lay the bounty of Abbas at 


* hig feet. Thou hait given me the 
« dominion of a country, fruitful as 
« the gardens of Damaſcus; and a city 

« glorious. above all others, except that 
« only. which. reflects the ſplendour of 
« thy. preſence. But the, longeſt life 
„is à period ſcarce ſufficient to pre- 
a, pare for death; all other buſineſs is 
* vain and trivial, as the toil of em- 
mets in the path of the traveller, under 
whoſe foot they periſh for ever ;z,and ; 
„ all enjoyment. is unſabſtantial and 
evaneſcent, as the colouts of the bow 
that appears in the interval of a 
ſtorm... Suffer me, therefore, to pre- 
cc pare for the approach of eternity; let 
© me give up my foul to meditation; 
let ſolitude ,and filence acquaint me 
with the myſteries of devotion; let 
me forget the world, and by the 
world be forgotten, till the — 
arrives in which the veil of eternity 
ſhall fall, and 1 ſhall be found at 
** the bar of the Almighty.” Mirza 
then bowed himſelf to the. earth, and 
ſtood ſilent. 

By the command of Abbas it is re- 
corded, that at theſe words he trembled 


«6c 


- .upon the throne, at the footſtool of 


complacency, and every tongue 


daring 


boſom, and having 


which-the world pays homage; he Jacks 
ed round upon his nobles ; but every 
countenance was pale, and every eye 
was upon the earth. No: man opened 
his mouth; and the king firſt; broke 
ſlence; after 1t had arora near an 
hour. ; 
% Mirza, terror as donde are come 
Fx me, I am alarmed/as a man 
„% Who ſaddevly perceives that he is 
gear the brink of a precipice, and is 
76 Fare forward by an irreſiſtible force: 
but yet I know not, whether my 
«« danger. is a reality or a dream. 1 
% am as thou art, a reptile of the earth: 
my life is a moment, and eternity, in 
which days, and years, and ages, are 
p nothing, eternity is before me, for 
* which I alſo ſhould. prepare: but 
by whom then muſt the Faithful be 
governed? by thoſe only, who have 
no fear of judgment? by thoſe only, 
whoſe life is brutal, berauſe like 
brutes they do not conſider that they 
ſhall die? Or who, indeed, are the 
Faithful? Are the buſy multitudes 
that crowd the city, in a ſtate of per- 
dition ? and is the cell of the Ber- 
viſe alone the gate of Paradiſe . To 
all, the life of a Derviſe is not 


, poſlible ::to all, therefore, at cannot 


„be a duty. Depart to a houſe 
Which has in this city been xrepared 
-** for thy reſidence : I will itate the 


„ reaſon of thy requeſt 3 2 may He 
who illuminates che mind of the 
e bumble, enable me to tene with 
66 wiſdom . 
Miraa departed; 05, 14 li chit da 
received no command, he — 
ed an audience, and it was grant- 
ed. When he entered the royal pre- 


ſence, his countenance appeared more 


chearful ; he drew à letter from his 
kiſſed it, he pre- 
ſented it with his right hand. My 
Lord,“ ſaid he, I have learned b 
4 this letter, which I received from dy 


„ ron the Iman, who ſtands now before 


© thee, in what manner life may be 


beſt improved. I am enabled to look 
back with pleaſure, and forward with 
% hope 
% be the ſhadow of thy power at Tauris, 
„ and ro keep thoſe honours which I ſo 


z- and ſhall now rejoice ſtall to 


«© lately wiſhed to refign.” The king, 
who had liſtened to Mirza with a mix- 
"MS | ture 
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commanded that it ſhould be read. The 
eyes of the court were at once turned 


upon the hoary ſage, whoſe countenance 


was ſuffuſed with an honeſt bluſh ; and 


it was not without ſome heſitation that 


he read theſe words. . 
« To Mirza, whom the wiſdom. of 

% Abbas our mighty Lord has honour- 

ce ed with dominion, be everlaſtin 


* health! When I heard thy — 


* to withdraw the bleſſings of thy go- 
% vernment from the thouſands of Tau- 
« ris, my heart was wounded with the 
« arrow of affliction, and my eyes be- 
% came dim with ſorrow. But who 


% ſhall ſpeak before the king when he 
bled ; and who ſhall boaſt of 


4 1s trou | | 
% knowledge, when he is diſtreſſed by 
«© doubt? To thee will I relate the 
« events of my youth, which thou” haſt 
% renewed before me; and thoſe truths 
4 which they taught me, may the Pro- 
% phet multiply to the! 


Under the inſtruction of the phy- 
_ <<. fician. Aluzar, I obtained an early 
*© knowledge of his art. To thoſe who 


«© were ſmitten with diſeaſe, -I could 
% adminiſter plants, which the ſun 
% has impregnated with the ſpirit of 


e health. But the ſcenes of pain, 
4 languor, and mortality, which were 
% perpetually riſing before me, made 
«© menoften tremble for myſelf. I ſaw. 
the grave open at my feet: I deter- 


mined, therefore, to contemplate 
only the regions beyond it, and 


.** to deſpiſe every acquiſition. which BY 


could not keep. I conceived an opi- 


were not proper objects of bounty; 


and that by all who were proper ob- 


e Jets of bounty, money was deſpiſed. 
J, therefore, buried mine in theearth ; - 
* and renouncing ſociety, I wandered 
« into a wild and ſequeſtered! part of 
4 the <a e dwelling was a cave 

de of a hill, I drank the run- 
ning water from the ſpring, and eat 
% ſuch fruits and herbs as 1 could find. 


« Tv increaſe. the auſterity of my life, 
ee 


I frequently watched all night, fit- 
% ting lat the entrance of the cave with 


*« wy fate to the caſt, reſigning myſelf 


* g - 
. 
| fy — 


ture of ſurpriae and curioſſty, immedi- 
ately gave the letter to Cofrou, and 


nion, that as there was no merit but 
in voluntary poverty, and filent me- 


, ditation, thoſe who deſired money - ſupply, that I neglected to walk out 


for my repaſt, which, after the firſt 


© from above. 


ec 
46 
"ec 


the horizon glow at the approach of 
the ſun, the power of ſleep became 
« jrrefiſtible, and I ſunk under it. 1 


ce 


entrance of my cell; that the dawn in- 


1 creaſed; and that as I looked earneſtly 
© for the firſt beam of day, a dark ſpot 


cc. appeared to intercept WA. reeived 
ce that it was in motion; it increaſed 
ce 


ce 


fore legs appeared to be broken. Before 
« this fox the eagle laid part of a kid, 


Ce 
cc 


and then diſappeared. Whenlawaked, 


*-ſtruQion of the morning. I reviewed 
«© my dream, and ſaid thus to myſelf : 
6 Coſrou, thou haft done well to re- 
„ nounce the tumult, the bufineſs, 
and vanities of life: but thou haſt 
© as yet only done it in part: thou 
© art ſtill every day buſied in the Tarch 
Jof food, thy mind is not wholly at 
“ reſt, neither is thy truſt in Provi- 


«« vidence complete. What art thou 
« taught by this viſion ? If thou haſt 
c ſeen an eagle commiſſioned by Hea- 


sven to feed a fox that is lame, ſhall not 
cc 


«© with food; when that which prevents 


**-thee from procuring it for thyſelf, is 
„ not nece ty but devotion 45 1 Was 


© now ſo confident of à miraculous 


<<. day, I expe&ed with an impatience 


and perſiſted in my reſolution ; but my 
eyes at length began to fail me, and m 
knees ſmote each other; Ithrew myſelf 
backward, and hoped my weakneſs 
would ſoon increaſe to inſenfibility. 
«© But I was ſuddenly rouſed by the 


-*< voice of an inviſible being WhO Pro- 
% nounced theſe words: Coſrou, I 


am the angel, who by the command of the 
Almighty, 


te te the ſecret” influences of the Pro- 

«© phet, and 2 7 illuminations 
ne morning after my 

nocturnal vigil, juſt as I perceived 


imagined myſelf ill fitting at the 


in fize as it drew near, and at length 
5 I diſcovered it to be an eagle. I ſtill 
% kept my eye fixed ſtedfaſtly upon it, 

«© and ſaw it alight at a ſmall diſtance, 
where I now deſtried a fox whoſe two o 


% which ſhe had brought in her talons, 


J laid my forehead upon the ground, 
« and blefled the Prophet for the in- | 


the hand of Heaven alſo ſupply thee 


that left me little power of attend- 
ing to any other obſect: this impati- 
ence, however, I laboured to ſuppreſs, 


s 
$ 
F 
. 
0 
l 
6 
0 
a 


Almi ghty, have regiſtered the thoughts 


Ca} 


of 5 heart, which I am now commiſ- 


ſioned to reprove. 


While thou waſt at- 


tempting to become wiſe above that 
which is revealed, thy folly has per- 
verted the inftruQtion which was youch- 


ſafed thee.” 


Art thou difabled as the 


Fox ? haſt thou not rather the powers 
of the Eagle? Ariſe, let the Eagle be 


the object of thy emulation. 

and fickneſs, be thou again the meſſen- 
ger of eaſe and health.” 
reſt, but action. 


To pain 


Virtue is not 
If thou doſt good to 


man as an evidence of thy love to God, 
thy virtue will be exalted from moral to 
divine; and that happineſs which is the 
pledge ol Paradiſe, will be My ne 
upon ea... 


616 
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ce 
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co 
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ce 
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« 
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6 
cc 
cc 


ſacred veſtments; I 
yond my merit; an 


ſtructions of the Prophet. 


emulate the Eagle. 


8 theſe words I'was tot. boſs al. 
toniſhed than if a mountain had been 
overturned at my feet. I humbled 
myſelf in the duſt ; I returned to the 
city; I dug up my treaſore; I was 
liberal, yet J became rich. My Mel 
in reſtoring health to the body, gave 
me frequent- opportunities' of curing 
the diſeaſes of the ſoul. "I put on the 
rew'eminent be- 
1t was the plea- 
Fare of the king chat L ſhould ftand be- 


fore him. Now, therefore, be not of- 
ſended; I boaſt of no knowledge that 


J have not received: As the ſands of 
the deſart drink up the drops of rain, 
or the dew of the morning 1 ſo do 1 
alſo, Who am but duſt, imbibe the in- 
Believe 
then that it is he who tells thee, all 
knowledge 78 prophane, which ter- 
minates in thyſelf; and by a life 
waited in ſpeculation, little even of 


this can be gained. When the gates 
of Paradiſe are thrown” open before 
thee, thy mind ſhall be irradiated in 


a moment; here thou canſt little 


£* more than pile error upon error; 


there thou ſhalt build truth upon 


Ne truth. Wait, therefore, for the glo- 


and in the mean time 
Much is in thy 
er; and, therefore, much is ex- 
ected of thee: Though the Ar- 
MIGHTY only can give virtue, yet, 
as a” prince, thou may'ſt ſtimulate 
thoſe to beneficence, who act from no 
higher motive than, immediate inte- 


rious viſion ; 


relt ; * canſt not produce the prin - 


* eiple, but EET Aber the prae · 


«< tice.” The relief of the poor is equal, 


*< whether they receive it from oſtenta- 
«© tion, or charity; and the effect of 
c example is the ſame; whether it be 
intended to obtain the favour of God 
% or man. Let thy virtue be thus dif» 
«« fuſed; and if thou believeſt with re» 
«« verence, thou ſhalt: be accepted a- 
«< bove. Farewell. May che ſmile of 
„ Him who reſides in the Heaven of 
«6 Heavens, be upon thee ! and again 


«© thy name in the volume of His willy 


% may Happineſs be written !“? 


The king, whoſe doubts like thoſe. of | 


Mirza were now removed, looked up 


with a {mile that communicated. the joy 


of his mind. He diſmiſſed the prince to 


his govern ment; and commanded theſe 


events to be recorded, to the end that 


poſterity' may know i that no. life is 
to God, but that which is 
Adventurer. j 


% plegting 
«© uſeful to Mankind. 


Ke 2 $7 ' Providence proved From Ne" 


inc. 


1 mak confeſs F am infinitely delights 


ed with thoſe ſpeculations of nature 
which are to be made in a country- life; 


and as my reading has very much lain 


among books af natural hiſtory, I can- 
not forbear recollecting, upon this oc- 
caſion, the ſeveral re marks which I have 
met with in authors, and comparing 


them with what falls under my own ob- 


ſervation; the arguments for Providence 
drawn from the natural hiſtory of ani- 


mals N in my apinions e 
tive. 


The make of every kind of animal is 


edidirons from that of every other kind: 3 


and yet there is not the leaſt turn in the 
muſcles or twiſt in the fibres of any 
one, which does not render them more 


proper for that particular animal's way 


of life, than any other caſt or ante of 
them would have been. 


tures are ' Juſt and hunger the firſt is a 
perpetual call upon them to propagate 
their kind ; the latter to preſerve them=- 
ſelves.” 


It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the dif- 


ferent degrees of care that deſcend from 
the parent to the young, ſo far as is ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary for the leaving a. po- 


ſterity. Some creatures caſt their eggs 


as 
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The moſt violent appetites in all crea- i 
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_ and there leave them, 


2s chance directs them, and think of 


them no farther, as inſeQs and feveral 
kinds of 'fiſh;;/ others, of a nicer frame; 


find out proper beds to depoſit them in, 
s the ſerpent, 
the ctocodile, and oftrich ; others hatch 


their eggs and tend the birth, until it is 


able to ſhift for itſelf. * 


What can we call the principle which 


Airects every different kind of bird to 
©bſerve a particular plan in the ſtructure 
of its neſt, and directs all of the ſame 


ſpecies to work after the ſame model ? It 


cannot be imitauvn; for tho' you hatch 


à crow under a hen, and never let it ſee 
any of the works of its own kind, the 


neſt" it makes ſhall be the ſame, to the 
lying of à ſtick, with all the neſts of 


the ſame ſpecies. It cannot be reaſon; 


for were animals indued with it to as 


great a degree as man, their buildings 
Ed be as different as ours, according 
to the different conveniencies that they 
would propoſe to themſelves. _ 

Is it not remarkable that the ſame 
temper of weather which raiſes this ge- 
neral warmth in animals, ' ſhould cover 
the trees with leaves, and the fields with 
graſs, for cheir ſecurity and conceal- 


ment, and produce ſuch infinite ſwarms 


of inſects for the ſupport and ſuſtenance 
of their reſpective broods? s? 

s it not wonderful, that the love of 
the parent ſhould be ſo violent while it 
taſks, and that it ſhould laſt no longer 


than is necsſſary for the preſervation of 


the voung? „F 
The violence of this natural love is 


exemplified by a very barbarous experi- 
ment; which 1 ſhall quote at length, as 


I find it in an excellent author, and hope 
my readers will pardon the mentioning 
ſuch an inſtance of cruelty, becauſe there 


is nothing can ſo effectually ſhew the 
ſtrength of that principle in animals of 
Which I am here ſpeaking. A per- 


<< ſon, who was well ſkilled: in diſſec- 
4 tions, opened a bitch, and as ſhe lay 


, in the moſt exquiſite torture, offered 


<© her one of her young puppies, which 


«© the immediately fell a licking; and 


«© for the time ſeemed inſenſible of her 


40 7 on the removal, ſhe kept her eye 


c fixed on it, and began a wailing ſort 


4 of cry, which ſeemed rather to pro- 


«© ceed from the loſs of her young. one, 


5 than the ſenſe of her own torments.“ 


care does ſhe take in turning 


"7460 1 


But notwithſtanding this natural love 
in brutes is much more violent and in- 
tenſe than in rational creatures, Provi- 
dence has taken care that it ſhould. be 
no longer | troubleſome to the parent 
than it is uſeful, to the young; for ſo 
ſoon as the wants of the latter ceaſe, the 


mother withdraws her fondneſs, and 


leaves them to provide for themſelves ; 
and what is a very remarkable circum- 
ſtance in this part of inſtinct, we find 
that the love of the parent may be 
lengthened out beyond its uſual time, 
if che preſervation of the ſpecies re- 
8 we may ſee in birds that 
rive away their young as ſoon as they 
are able to get their liveliheod, but con- 
tinue to feed them if they are tied to 
the neſt, or conſined within a cage, or 
by any other means appear to be out 
of a condition of ſupplying their own 
neceſſities. E N 
This natural love is not obſerved in 
animals to aſcend from the young to 
the parent, which is not at all neceſſary 
for the continuance of the ſpecies: nor 
indeed in reaſonable creatures does it 
riſe in any proportion, as it ſpreads itſelf 
downwards; for in all family affection, 
we find protection granted, and favours 
beſtowed, are greater motives to love 
and tenderneſs, than ſafety, benefits, or 


men diſputing for the reaſon of animals, 
and telling us it is only our pride and 


0 


Prejudices that will not allow them the 


uſe of that faculty, 
Reaſon ſhews itſelf in all occurrences 


of life; whereas the brute. makes no diſ- 


covery of ſuch à talent, but what im- 
mediately regards his on preſervation, 
or the continuance of his ſpecies. Ani- 
mals in their generation are wiſer than 
the ſons of men; but their wiſdom is 
confined to a few partieulars, and lies in 
a very narrow compaſs, Take a brute 


out of his inſtinct, and you find him 
wholly deprived of underſtanding.— To 


uſe an inſtance that comes often under 
— ͤ JW To 

- With what caution does the hen pro- 
vide herſelf a neſt in places unfrequent- 


ed, and free from noiſe and diſturbance ? 
When ſhe has laid her eggs in ſuch a 


manner that ſhe can cover them, what 
them fre- 


5 quently, 
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quently, that all parts may partake of 


e vital warmth ? When ſhe leaves 
them, to provide for her neceſſary ſuſ- 
tenance, how punctually does ſhe return 
before they have time to cool, and be- 
come incapable of producing an ani- 
mal * In the ſummer you fee her giv- 
ing herſelf greater freedoms, and quit- 
ting her care for above two hours toge- 
ther; but in winter, when the rigour of 
the ſeaſon would chill the principles of 
life, and deſtroy the young one, ſhe 

rows more àfſid uous in her attendance, 
and ſtays away but half the time. When 


the birth approaches, with bow much 


nicety and attention does ſhe help the 
chick'to break its priſon? Not to take 
notice of Her covering it from the inju- 
ries of the weather, providing it proper 
nouriſhment, and teaching it to help it- 
gelt - nor to mention her forſaking the 
neſt, if after the uſual time of reckoning 
the young one does not make its ap- 
pearance. A chymical operation could 
not be followed with greater art or dili- 
gence, than is ſeen in the hatching of a 
chick; though there are many other 
birds that ſhew an infinitely greater ſa- 
gacity in all the forementioned parti- 
culars. 2 a 4 558 G : | . 5 | ' 
But at the ſame time the hen, that 
has all this ſeeming as qo (which is 
indeed abſolutely neceſſary for the 2 
pagation of the ſpecies) conſidered in 
other teſpects, is without the leaſt glim- 
merings of thought or common ſenſe. 
She miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, 
and fits upon it in the ſame manner: 
ſhe is inſenſible of any increaſe or dimi- 
nution in the number of thoſe ſhe lays: 
ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between her own 
and thoſe of another ſpecies 3 and when 
the birth appears of never ſo different a 
bird, will cheriſh it for her own. In all 
theſe circumſtances, which do not carry 
an immediate regard to the ſubſiſtence 
of herſelf or her ſpecies, ſhe is a very 
rep HR as 
There '1s not, in my opinion, any 
thing more myſterious in nature, than 
this inſtin& in animals, which thus riſes 
above reaſon, and falls infinitely ſhort of 
it. It cannot be accounted for by any 
properties in matter, and at the ſame 
time works after ſo odd a manner, that 


one cannot think it the facalty of an in- 


tellectual being. For my owh part, 1 
look upon it as upon the principle 6F 
gravitation in bodies, wheh is not to be 
explained by any known qualities inhe“ 
rent in the bodies themſelves,” nor from 
any laws of mechaniſm, but, according 
to the beſt notions of the greateſt philo- 
ſophers, is an immediate impreſſion from 
the firſt mover, and the divine energy. 


acting in the creatures. , Fo Spectator. . 


§ 26. T. he Neceſſity ef forming: * | 


Principles at an early Age. 

As ſoon as you are capable of reflee- 
tion, you muſt perceive that there is a. 
right and wrong in human actions. You 
ſee that thoſe who are born with the 
ſame advantages of fortune, are not all 
equally proſperous in the couxſe of life. 
While ſome of them, by wiſe and ſteady 


conduct, attain diſtinction in the world, 
and paſs their days with comfort and 


honour ; others of the Tame rank, b 
mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the 
advantages of their birth, involve them 
ſelves in much miſery, and end in being 
a diſgrace to their friends, and à burden 
on ſociety. Early, then, you may learn, 
that it is not on the external condition 
in which you find yourſelves placed,” 
but on the part which you are to act, 
that yeur welfare or unhappineſs, your 
honour or infamy, depend. Now, when 
beginning to act that part, what can be 


4 


of greater moment, than to regulate your 


plan of conduct with the moſt ſerious 
attention, before you have yet commit- 
ted any fatal or irretrievable errors ? If, 
inſtead of exerting reflection for this 
valuable purpoſe, you deliver yourſelves 
92 at ſo critical a time, to floth and 
pleaſure ; if you refuſe to, liſten to any 
counſellor but humour, or to attend to 
any purſuit except that of amuſement z 
if you allow yourſelves to float looſe 
and careleſs on the tide of life, ready to 
receive any direction which the current 
of faſhion may chance to give you 


what dan you expect to follow from ſuch 


beginnings ? While ſo many around you 


are undergoing the ſad conſequences of 


a like indiſcretion, for what reaſon ſhall 
not theſe conſequences extend to you ? 
Shall you only attain: ſucceſs without 
that preparation, and eſcape dangers 
without that precaution, waich is re- 
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quired of pena? Shall happineſs grow 
up to, you. of its on accord, and ſolicit. 
your acceptance, When, to the reſt of 
mankind, it is the fruit of long cultiva- 
tion, and the acquiſition of labour and 
care f,— Deceive not yourſelves with 


ſuch arrogant hopes. Whatever be your 


rank, Proyidence will not, for your 
fake, reverſe its eſtabliſned order. By 
liftening to wiſe admonitions, and tem- 
pering the vivacity of youth with a pro- 
per mixture of ſerious thought, you may 
enſure chearfulneſs for the reſt of your 
Hife; but by delivering yourſelves up at 
preſent to giddineſs and levity, you lay 
the foundation of laſting heavineſs of, 
> 6p fl ee 


5 27. De Acquiſition of virtuous: Diſpoſi- 
\ Faucation, © 1 3B 
hen you look forward to thoſe plans 


of life, Which either your circumſtances 


have' by TR or your friends have 
propole: 1 you will not heſitate to ace. 


knowledge, that in order to purſue them 
With advantage, ſome previous diſci- 
Phine is requiſite. Be aſſured, chat what- 


ever is to be your e no educa- 


tion is more neceſſary to your ſucceſs, 
than the acquirement of virtuous diſpo- 
fitions and habits, This is the univer- 
al preparation for every character, and 
every ſtation in life. Bad as the world 
is, reſpe& is always paid to virtue. In 
the 4X4 courſe of human affairs it will 
be found, that a plain underſtanding, 
Toned with acknowledged worth, con- 
ributes more to proſperity than the 
brighteſt- parts without probity or ho- 
nour. Whether ſcience, or buſineſs, or 
public life, be your aim, virtue ſtill en- 
ters, for a principal ſhare, into all thoſe 
great departments of ſociety. It is con- 
netted with eminence, in every liberal 


art; with 15 8 8 in every branch of 
e 


fair and uſeful buſineſs ; with diſtinc- 
tion, in every public ſtation. The vi- 


gour which it gives the mind, and the 


weight which it adds to character; the 
generous ſentiments which it breathes ; 
the undaunted ſpirit which it inſpires, 
the ardour of diligence which it quick- 
ens, the freedom which it procures from 


ernicious and diſhonourable avocations, 
are the foundations of all that is high in 


influences the ha 


fame, or great in ſucceſs among men... 
Whatever ornamental or engaging en- 
dowments you now poſſeſs, virtue is a 
neceſſary requiſite, in order to their 
ſhining with proper luſtre, Feeble are 
the attractions of the faireſt form, if it 
be ſuſpected that nothing within corre- 
ſponds to the pleaſing appearance with- 
out. Short are the triumphs. of wit, 
when it is ſuppoſed to be the vehicle of 
malice. By whatever arts you-may at 
firſt attract the attention, you can hold 
the eſteem and ſecure the hearts of 
others, only by amiable diſpoſitions and 


the accom pliſhments of the mind. Theſe. 


are the qualities whoſe influence will laſt, 
when the luſtre. of all that once ſpark- 
led and dazzled has paſſed away. Ibid. 


$ 28. The | Happine/s and |Dipnity of 
Manhood depend on the Condutt of th | 
oo Fog ob Ro WE, 
Let not the ſeaſon of youth be barren 
of improvements, ſo eſſential to your fe- 
licity and honour. Your character is 
now of your own forming; your fate is, 
in ſome meaſure, put into your own 
hands. Your nature is as yet pliant 
and ſoft. Habits have not eſtabliſhed 
their dominion. Prejudices have not 
pre · occupied your underſtanding. The 
world has not had time to contract and 
debaſe your affections. All your pow- 
ers are more vigorous, diſembarraſſed, 
and free, than they will be at aby fu- 
ture period. Whatever impulſe you | 
now give to your defires and paſſions; 
the direction is likely to continue. It 
will form the channel in which your life 
is to run; nay, it may determine an 
everlaſting iſſue. Conſider then the 


employment of this important period, 


as the higheſt truſt which ſhall ever be 
committed to you; as, in a great mea- 
ſure, deciſive of your happineſs, in 
time and in eternity. As in the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the ſeaſons, each, by the in- 
variable laws of nature, affects the pro- 
ductions of what is next in courſe; 
ſo, in human life, every period of our 
age, according as it is well or ill ſpent, 
ineſs of that which 
is to follow. Virtuous youth gradu- 
ally brings forward . and 
flouriſhing manhood ; and ſuch man- 
hood paſſes of itſelf, without uneaſineſs, 
| | Debs | | into 
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into reſpectable and tranquil old age. 


But when nature is turned out of its re- 

gular courſe, diſorder takes place in the 
moral, juſt as in the vegetable world, 
If the ſpring put forth no bloſſoms, in 
ſammer there will be no beauty, and | 2 $47.6 | 
.. Impreſs your minds with reverence 
for all that is ſacred. Let no wanton- 


in autumn no fruit: 80, if youth be 
trifled „ is aan 1mprovement, man- 
hood will be. contemptible and old-age 
8 29. Piety to God the Foundation of good 


orali. 


What 1 ſhall firſt recommend, is piety 


to God. With this I begin, both as the 
foundation of good morals, and as a 
diſpoſition. particularly graceful and be- 
coming in youth. To be void of it, 


argues a cold heart, deſtitute of ſome 


of the beſt affections which belong to 
that age. Youth is the ſeaſon of warm 


and generous emotions. The heart 


ſhould them ſpontaneouſly riſe into the 
admiration of what 1s great ; glow with 
the love of what is fair and excellent; 
and melt at the diſcovery of tenderneſs 
and goodneſs. Where can any object 
be found, ſo proper to kindle thoſe af- 


fections, as the Father of the univerſe, 


and the Author of all felicity ? Un- 
moved by veneration, can you contem- 


Fl that grandeur. and. majeſty which 


his. works every where diſplay ? Un- 
touched by gratitude, can you view that 
profuſion of good, which, in this pleaſ- 
ing ſeaſon of life, his beneficent hand 
pours around you? Happy in the love 


and affection of thoſe with whom you 


are connected, look up to the Supreme 


Being, as the inſpirer of all the friend- 
ſhip which has ever been ſhown you by 


others; himſelf your beſt and your firſt 
friend; formerly, the ſupporter of your 
infancy, and the guide of your child- 
hood; now, the guardian of your youth, 
and. the hope of your -coming years, 


View ae gps homage, as a natural ex- 


prefon of gratitude to him for all his 
good neſs. Confider it as the ſervice of 
the God of your fathers; of him to 
whom your parents devoted you; of 


him whom in former ages your anceſtors 


honoured; and by whom they are now 
rewarded, and bleſſed in heaven. Con- 
netted with ſo many tender ſenſibilities 


of ſoul, let religion. be with you, not 


to the behaviour. 


' 


WI © 


the cold and barren offspring of ſpecu- 
lation, but the warm and vigorous dic- 
tate of the heart. : 


1bid. * 


$ 30. Religion newer to be treated with 


Lewity. a 


neſs of youthful ſpirits, no compliance 


with the intemperate mirth of others, 


ever betray you into profane ſallies. 


Beſides the guilt which is thereby in- 


curred, nothing gives a more odious ap- 
pearance of petulance and preſumption 
to youth, than the affectation of treat- 


ing religion with levity. Inſtead of be- 


ing an evidence of ſuperior underſtand- 


ing, it diſcovers a pert and--ſhallow 
mind ; which, vain of the firſt ſmatter- 


ings of knowledge, preſumes to make 
light of what the reſt of mankind re- 


vere. At the ſame time, you are not to 
imagine, that when exhorted to be re- 


ligious, you are called upon to become 


more formal and ſolemn in your manners 


than others of the ſame years; or to 
erect yourſelves into ſupercilious reprovers 
of thoſe around you. The ſpirit of true 
religion breathes gentleneſs and affabi- 
lity. It gives a native unaffected eaſe 
It is ſocial, kind, 
and chearful; far removed from that 
gloomy and illiberal ſuperſtition which 
clouds the brow, ſharpens the temper, 
dejects the ſpirit, and teaches men to fit 


. themſelves for another world, by neg- 


letting the concerns of this. Let your 
religion, on the contrary, connect pre- 
paration for heaven with an honourable 


diſcharge of the duties of active life. 
Of ſuch religion diſcover, on every pro- | 


per occaſion, that you are not aſhamed ; 
but avoid making any unneceſſary oſten- 
tation of it before the world. Ibid. 
$31. Modeſiy and Docility to be joined 
| | . 55 
To, piety join modeſty and docility, 


reverence of your parents, and ſubmiſ- 


ſion to thoſe who are your ſuperiors in 
knowledge, in ſtation, and in years. 
Dependence. and . obedience belong to 
youth. Modeſty is one of its chief or- 
naments; and has ever been eſteemed a 
preſage of riſing mer-t. When, entex- 


ing on the career ot life, it is your part, 
| : 9 25 not 
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not to aſſume the reins as yet into your 
hands ; but to commit yourſelves to the 
guidance of the more- experienced, and 
to become wiſe by the wiſdom, of thoſe 
who have gone before you. Of all the 
follies "ph pp to youth, there are none 
which either deform its preſent appear- 
ance, or blaſt the proſpect of its future 
proſperity, more than ſelf-conceit, pre- 
Jumption, and obſtinacy. By checking 
its natural progreſs in improvement, 
they fix it in long immaturity ; and fre- 
quently produce miſchiefs which can 
never be repaired. Yet theſe are vices 
too commonly found among the young. 
Big with enterprize, and eſated by hope, 
they reſolve to truſt for ſucceſs to none 
but themſelves. Full of their own abi- 


lities, they deride the admonitions which 


are given them by their friends, as the 
timorous ſuggeſtions of age. Too wiſe 
t0 learn, too impatient to deliberate, 
too forward to be reſtrained, they plunge, 
with precipitant -indiſcretion, into the 
midſt of all the dangers with which 
life abounds, Blair. 
& 32. Sincerity and Truth recommended. 


It is neceſſary to recommend to you, 
Ancerity and truth. This is the baſis 
of every virtue. That darkneſs of cha- 
-racter, where we can ſee no heart; thoſe 
foldings of art, through which no native 
affection is allowed to penetrate, preſent 
an object, unamiable in every ſeaſon of 
Aife, but particularly odious in youth. 
If, at an age when the heart is warm, 
when the emotions are ſtrong, and when 
nature is expected to ſhew herſelf free 
and open, you can already ſmile and de- 
ceive, what are we to look for, when you 
mall be longer hackneyed in the ways of 
men; when intereſt ſhall have completed 
the obduration of your heart, and expe- 
rience ſhall have improved you in all the 


arts of guile? Diſſimulation in youth is 


the forerunner of perfidy in old age. Its 
:firſt appearance, is the fatal omen of 
rowing depravity, and future ſhame. 
t degrades parts and learning; obſcures 
the luſtre of every accompliſhment ; and 
Ainks you into contempt with God and 
man. As you value, therefore, the ap- 


. 


-probation of heaven, or the eſteem of t 
World, cultivate the love of truth. In 


all your proceedings, be direct and con- 


* 


K 


| Ingenuity and candour poſſeſs 
the moſt powerful charm: they beſpeak 
univerſal favour, and carry an apology 
for almoſt every failing. "The path of 
truth, is a plain and ſafe path; that of 
falſehood is a perplexing maze. After 
the firſt departure from ſincerity, it is 


ſiſtent. Ir 


not in your power to ſtop. One artifice 


unavoidably leads on to another; till, 


as the intricacy of the labyrinth increa- 
ſes, you are left entangled in your own 


ſnare, Deceit diſcovers a little mind, 


which ſtops at temporary expedients, 


without riſing to comprehenſive views 
of conduct. It betrays, at the ſame 
time, a daſtardly ſpirit. It is the re- 


ſource of one who wants courage to 


avow his defigns, or to reſt upon him- 
ſelf. Whereas, openneſs of character 
diſplays that generous boldneſs, which 
ought to diſtinguiſh youth. To ſet out 
in the world with no other principle than 
a crafty attention to intereſt, betokens 
one who is deſtined for creeping through 
the inferior walks of life: but to give an 


early preference to honour above gain, 


when they ſtand in competition ; to de- 
ſpiſe every advantage, which cannot be 
attained without diſhoneſt arts; to brook 
no meanneſs, and to ſtoop to no diſſimu - 
lation; are the indications of a great 
mind, the preſages of future eminence 
and diſtinction in life. At the ſame 
time this virtuous ſincerity is perfectly 
conſiſtent with the moſt prudent vigi- 
lance and caution. It is oppoſed to cun- 
ning, not to true wiſdom It is not the 


ſimplicity of a weak and improvident, 


but the candour of an enlarged and no- 
ble mind; of one, who ſcorns deceit, 
becauſe he accounts it both baſe and un- 


rofitable ; and who ſeeks no diſguiſe, | 


becauſe he needs none to hide him. 467d. 
9 33. Benevolence and Humanity. 


Louth is che proper ſeaſon of cultiva - 


ting the benevolent and humane affec- 
tions. As a great part of your happi- 


neſs is to depend on the connections 


which you form with others, it is of high 
importance that you acquire betimes t 

temper and the manners which will ren- 
der ſuch connections comfortable. Let 


all your ſocial qualities. In your mo 
early 2 with the world, and 
ag even 
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which thouſands, from race to race, con- 


even in your youthful amuſements, let 
no unfairneſs be found. Engrave on 

our mind that ſacred rule, of doing 
in all things to others, according as you 
wiſh that they ſhould do unto you.“ For 
this end, impreſs yourſelves with a deep 
ſenſe of the original and natural equality 


of men. Whatever advantages of birth 


or fortune you poſſeſs, never diſplay 
them with an oftentatious ſuperiority. 
Leave the ſubordinations of rank, to re- 
gulate the intercourſe of more advanced. 
years. At preſent it becomes you to 


act among your companions, as man 


with man. Remember how unknown 
to you are the viciſſitudes of the world; 


and how often they, on whom ignorant 
men once 


and contemptuous young me 
looked down with ſcorn, have riſen to 
be their ſuperiors in future years. 
Compaſſion is an emotion, of which 
you never ought to be aſhamed. Grace- 
ful in youth is the tear of ſympathy, 


and the heart that melts at the tale of 


woe. Let not eaſe and indulgence con- 
tract your affections, and wrap you up 
in ſelfiſh enjoyment. Accuſtom your- 
ſelves to think of the diſtreſſes of hu- 
man life; of the ſolitary cottage, the 
dying parent, and the weeping orphan. 
Never ſport with pain, and diſtreſs, in 
any of your amuſements; nor treat even 
the meaneſt inſet with wanton cruelty, - 
"ME „„ 


534. Carta and engaging Mannes. 
In order to render yourſelves amiable 


in ſociety, correct every appearance 
of harſhneſs in behaviour. Let that 
courteſy diſtinguiſh your demeanour, 
which ſprings, not ſo much from ſtu- 
died politeneſs, as from a mild and 


gentle heart. Follow the cuſtoms of 
the world in matters indifferent; but 


ſtop when become ſinful. Let 
your manners 


and of courſe: they will be engaging. 


reigning folly, the young begin with. 
being ridiculous, and end in being vi- 
cious and immoral. See TEM 
. Temperance in Pleaſure recommendad. 
Let me particularly exhort youth to 
temperance in pleaſure. Let me admo- 


— 
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duration. 


ſimple and natural; 


tinue to ſplit. The love of pleaſure, 


natural to man in every period of his 
life, glows at this age with exceſſive ar- 
dour. Novelty adds freſh charms, as 


yet, to every gratification. - The world 


appears to ſpread a continual feaſt z and 

health, vigour, and high ſpirits, invite 
them to partake of it without reſtraint. 
In vain we warn them of latent wy 


Religion is accuſed of infufferable ſeve- 
+ 6 in prohibiting enjoyment ; and the 
old, when they offer their admonition, 
are upbraided with having forgot that 
they once were young.—And yet, my 
friends, to what do the conſtraints of re- 
ligion, and the counſels of ape, with re- 
ſpect to pleaſure, amount ? They may 
all be comprized in few words—not to 
hurt yourſelves, and not to hurt others, 
by your purſuit of pleaſure. Within 
theſe bounds pleaſure is lawful ; beyond 
them it becomes criminal, becauſe it is 
ruinous. Are theſe reſtraints any other 


than what a wiſe man would chooſe to 
- impoſe on himſelf ? We call you not to 


renouncę pleaſure, but to enjoy it in 
ſafety. © 


ring its poſſeſſion, and for prolon 


LOO _ Thid. 
Nord true Pleaſure. | 


+ Conſult your whole nature. Confi- 

der yourſelves not only as ſenſitive, but 
© as rational beings ; not only as rational, 
but ſocial ; not only as ſocial, but im- 
mortal. Whatever violates your nature 


in any of theſe reſpects, cannot afford 
true pleaſure ; any more than that which 
undermines an eſſential part of the vital 
ſyſtem, can promote health. For the 


truth of this concluſion, we appeal, not 


Affectation is certain deformity. _ By merely to the authority of religion, nor 


forming yourſelves on fantaſtic models, 
and vying with one another in every. 


to the teſtimony of the aged, but to 


8 and your own experience. 


e aſk, whether you have not found; 
that in a courſe of criminal exceſs, 50 
pleaſure was more than compenſated; 
ſucceeding pain ? Whether, if not f 
every particular inſtance, yet fromiſev 
habit, at leaſt, of unlawful gratificgtj 
there did not ſpring ſome tho 


nſtead of abridging it, we ex- 
hort you to purſue it on àn extenſive 
plan. We propoſe meaſures for ſecu= 


ging its 
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Pound you; chere, did not Ariſe ſome 


FTonſequence to make you. repent. of it 


in the iſſue. How long will you repeat 
the ſame round of pernigious folly, and 
.tamely expoſe yourſelves to be caught 
In the ſame ſnare ? If you have any con- 
-fideration, or any firmneſs left, avoid 
temptations, for which you have found 
Fourſelves unequal, with, as much cage 
8 you would ſhun peſtilential infection. 
Break off all connections with, the looſe 
and profligafe. ., ,, Blair. 
8 37. "Irrigular Pleafurer. - 
By the unhappy exceſſes of irregular 
- Pleaſures in youth, how) many amiable 
diſpoſitions are corrupted or deſtroyed ! 
How many riſing capacities and powers 
are ſoppreſſed,! How many flattering 
hopes of parents and friends are totally 


_ extinguiſhed! Who but muſt whe a tear 


cover human nature, when he beholds 
that morning which aroſe ſo bright, 
- ,overcaſt with ſuch untimely darkneſs ; 
that good-humour, Which once captiva- 
ted all hearts, that vivacity which ſpar- 
kled in every company, thoſe abilities 
which were fitted for adorning the high- 
eſt ſtations, all ſacrificed at the ſhrine of 
low ſenſuality; and one who was formed 
dor running the fair career of life in 
the midſt of public eſteem, cut off by 


- his vices at the beginning of his courſe, 


or ſunk for the whole of it, into inſig- 
*nificancy and contempt !-—Theſe, O ſin- 


ful Pleaſure; are thy trophies ! It is thus 


_  --that; co-operating with the foe of God 
- and min, thou degradeſt human honour, 
and blaſteſt the opening proſpects of hu- 

man felicity © ye ths 
8 38. Induſtry and Application. 
Diligence, induſtry, and proper im- 
provement of time, are material duties 

ef the young. To no purpoſe are they 
endowed with the beſt abilities, if they 

want activity for exerting them. Una- 
vailing, in this caſe, will be every direc- 


tion that can be given them, either for 


their temporal or ſpiritual welfare. In 
youth, the habits of induſtry are moſt 

_ . eaſily acquired : In youth the incentives 
to it are ſtrongeſt, from ambition and 

- * » from duty, from emulation and hope, 
from all the proſpects which the begin- 


| piyg ef life affords, If, dead to theſe 
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calls, you, already languiſu in Clothfat 
inaction, what will be able to gufcken 
the more ſluggiſh cufrent of advancitip 
- years ?. Induſtry is not only the inftru- 
ment of improvement, but the found- 
tion of pleaſure. Nothing is ſo oppoſite 
to the true 70 7 ps of life, as the re- 
laxed and feeble ſtate of an indoleht 
mind. He who is 2 ſtranger to indul- 
try, may poſſeſs, but he cannot enjoy. 
or it is labour only which gives the re- 
liſh to Te It is the appointed ve- 
bicle of every good to man. It is the in- 
diſpen ſable condition of our poſſefling a 
ſound mind in a ſound body. Sloth is 
ſo inconſiſtent with both, that it is hard 
to determine, whether it be a greater 
foe-to virtue, of to health and happi- 
neſs. Inactive as it is in itſelf, its ef. 
fects are fatally powerful. Though it 
appear a flowly-flowing ſtream, yet it 
undermines all that is ftable and floy- 
riſhing. It not BY ſaps the ' founda- 
tion of every virtue, but pours upon you 
a deluge of crimes and evils. | It is like 
water which firſt putrifies by ſtagnation; 
and then fends up noxious vapours, and 
fills the atmoſphere with death. Fly, 
therefore, from idleneſs, as the certain 
parent both of guilt and of ruin. And 
under idleneſs I include, not mere in- 
action only, but all that circle of trifling 
_ occupations, in which too many ſaunter 
away their youth ; perpetually engaged 
in frivolous ſociety, or public amuſe- 
ments; in the labours F dreſs, or the 
aſtentation of their perſons. —ls this the 
foundation which you lay for future uſe- 
fulneſs and eſteem ? By ſuch accompliſh- 
ments, do you hope to recommend your- 
ſelves to the thinking part of the world, 
and to anſwer the expectation of yout 
friends and your country ?—Amules 
ments youth requires: it were vain, it 
were cruel, to prohibit them. But, 
though allowable as the relaxation, 
they are moſt culpable as the buſineſs, 
of che young. For they then become the 
ph of time, and the poiſon of the 
ind. They ſoment pad paſſions. 
They weaken the manly powers. They 
- fink. the native vigour of youth into 
contemptible effeminacy.. .. Ibis. 


8 39. The Employment of Timit 
£4 Redeeming your time from ſuch dans 
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ments which you may review with fatis- 


faction. The acquiſition of knowledge 


is one of the moſt honourable occupa- 


tions of youth. The deſire of it diſcovers. 


a liberal mind, and is connected with 
many accompliſhments and many vir- 
tues. But though your train of life 
ſhould not lead you to ſtudy, the courſe 
of education always furniſhes proper 
employments to a well-diſpoſed mind. 
Whatever you purſue, be emulous to 
excel. Generous ambition, and ſenfi- 
bility, to praiſe, are, eſpecially at your 
age, among the marks of virtue. 
not, that any afluence of fortune, or any 
elevation of rank, exempts you from the 
duties of application and induſtry. In- 
duſtry 1s the law of our being; it is the 
demand of nature, of reaſon, and of 
God. Remember always, that the years 
which now paſs over your heads, leave 
permanent memorials behind them; 
From your thoughtleſs minds they may 
eſcape; but they remain in the remem- 
brance of God. They form an impor- 


tant part of the regiſter of your life. 


They will. hereafter bear teſtimony, ei- 
ther for or agaiuſt you, at that day, 
when, for all your actions, but particu- 
larly for the employments of youth; 
you muſt give an account to God. 
Whether your future courſe is deſtined 
to be long or ſhort, after this manner 
it ſhould commence ; and, if it conti- 
nue to be thus conducted, its conclu- 
ſion, at what time ſoever it arrives, will 
not be inglorious or unhappy. Blair. 


$ 40. The Neceſſity of depending for 
ucceſs on the Bleſſing of Heaven. 


Let me finiſh the ſubjeQ, with re- 


calling your attention to that depen- 
dence. on the bleſſing of heaven, which, 
amidſt all your endeavours after im- 
provement, you ought continually to 
preſerve, It is too common with the 
young, even when they reſolve te tread 
the path of virtue and honour, to ſet 


out with preſumptuous confidence in 


themſelves, Trufting to their own abi- 
lities for carrying them ſucceſsfully 
through life, they are careleſs of ap- 
plying to God, or of deriving any aſ- 
nltance from what they are apt to 
reckon the gloomy diſcipline of relt- 


* 


( 4 ) 


perous waſte, ſeek to fill it with employ- 
in life. 
Think 


them from the gathering ſtorm; 
rect, then, this ill-founded arrogance. 


gion. Alas! how little do they know 
the dangers. which await them? Neithef 
human wiſdom, nor human virtue, un- 
ſupported by religion, are equal for 
the trying ſituations whieh often occur 
By the ſhock of temptation, 
how frequently have the moſt virtuous 
intentions been overthrown! Under the 
preſſure of diſaſter, how often bas the 
greateſt conſtancy ſunk ! Deſtitute of 
the favour of God, you are in no bet- 
ter ſituation, with all your boaſted a- 
bilities, than orphans left to wander in - 
a trackleſs deſert, without any guide to 
conduct them, or any ſhelter to cover 
Cor- 


Expect not that your happineſs can be 
independent of him who made you. 
By faith and repentance, apply to the 
Redeemer of the world, By piety and 
prayer, ſeek the protection of the God 
of Heayen? :?: 2 IL 

The Neteſſty of an early and cloſe 
© Application to Wiſdom. © 
It is neceffary to habituate our minds, 


41. 


in our younger years, to ſome employ- 


ment, which may engage bur thoughts, 
and fill the capacity of the ſoul at a ri- 
per age. For, however we may roam 
in youth from folly to folly, too yolatile 


for reſt, too ſoft and effemitiate for in- 


duſtry, ever ambitious to make a ſplen- 
did figure; yet the time will come when 
we ſhall outgrow the reliſh of childifh 
amuſements; and, if we are not provi- 
ded with a taſte for manly ſatisfactions 
to ſucceed in their room, we muſt of 
courſe become miſerable, 'at an age 
more difficult to be pleaſed. While 
men, however unthinking and wnem<, 
ployed, enjoy an inexhauſtible flow of 
vigorous ſpirits 3 a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
gay ideas, which flutter and ſport in 
the brain, makes them pleaſed with 
themſelves, and with every frolic as tri- 
fling as themſelves : but, when the fer- 
ment of their blood abates, and the 
freſhneſs of their youth, like the morn- 
ing dew, paſſes away, their ſpirits flag 
for want of entertainments mote ſatis- 
factory in themfelves, and more ſuited 
to a manly age; and the ſoul; from a 
ſprightly impertinence, from quick ſen- 
tions, and florid defires, ſubſides into 

| HOG a dead 


_- down the hill of life. 


a dead calm, and finks into a flat ſtupi- 
dity. The fire of a glowing imagina- 
tion (the property of youth) may make 
folly look pleaſing, and lend a beauty 
to objects, which have none inherent in 


them: juſt as the ſun-beams may paint 
a cloud, and diverſify it with beautiful 


4 


ſtains of light, however dark, unſub- 
But 


ſtantial, and empty in itſelf. 
nothing can ſhine with undiminiſhed 
luſtre, but religion and knowledge, 
which are eſſentially and intrinſically 
bright. Take it therefore for granted, 
which you will find by experience, 
that nothing can be long entertaining, 
but what is in ſome meaſure beneficial; 
becauſe nothing elſe will bear a calm 
and ſedate review. | 

You may be fancied for a while, upon 
the account of good-nature, the inſepa- 


rable attendant upon a fluſh of ſan- 


uine health, and a fulneſs of youthful 
7 irits: but you will find, in proceſs of 
time, that among the wiſe and good, 
uſeleſs good- nature is the object of pity, 
ill- nature of hatred; but nature beauti- 
fied and improved by an aſſemblage of 
moral and intellectual endowments, is 
the only object of a ſolid and laſting eſ- 
_ ,- | Seed. 


$ 42. The Unhappineft conſequent on the 
Neglect of early improving the Mind. 
There is not a greater inlet to miſery 


and vices of all kinds, than the not 


knowing how to paſs our vacant hours. 
For what remains to be done, when the 
firſt part of their lives, who are not 
brought up to any manual employment, 
3s ſlipt away without an acquired reliſh 
for reading, or taſte for other rational 
ſatisfactions ? That they ſhould purſue 
their pleaſures ?—But religion apart, 
common prudence will warn them to 
tie up the wheel as they begin to go 
Shall they then 
apply themſelves to their ſtudies ? Alas! 


the ſeed-time is already paſt : The en- 


terprizing and ſpirited ardour of youth 
being over, without having been applied 
to thoſe yaluable purpoſes for which it 
was given, all ambition of excellin 
upon generous and laudable ſchemes 
quite ſtagnates. If they have not ſome 
Poor expedient to deceive the time, or, 
| to ſpeak more properly, to deceive them- 


1 


ſelves, the length of a day will ſeem te- 
dious to them, who, perhaps, have the 
unreaſonableneſs to complain of the 
ſhortneſs of life in general. When the 
former part of our life has been nothing 
denne þ the latter end of it can be 
nothing but vexation. In ſhort, we 
muſt be miſerable, without ſome em- 
ployment to fix, or ſome amuſement to 
diſſipate our thoughts: the latter we 
cannot command in all places, nor re- 
liſh at all times; and therefore there is 
an abſolute neceflity for the former. 
We may purſue this or that new plea- 
ſure; we may be fond for a while of a 
new acquiſition z but when the graces 
of novelty are worn off, and the briſk- 
neſs of our firſt defire 1s over, the tran- 
fition 1s very quick and ſudden, from 
an eager fondneſs to a cool indifference. 
Hence there is a reſtleſs agitation in our 
minds, ſtill craving ſomething new, ſtill 
unſatisfied with it, when poffeſſed; till 
melancholy encreaſes, as we advance in 


years, like ſhadows lengthening towards 


the cloſe of day. 

Hence it is, that men of this ſtamp 
are continually complaining that the 
times are altered for the worſe : Becauſe 
the ſprightlineſs of their youth repre- 


| ſented every thing in the moſt engaging 


light; and when men are in high good- 
humour with themſelves, they are apt 
to be ſo with all around ; the. face of 
nature brightens up, and the ſun ſhines 
with a more agreeable luſtre : but when 
old-age has cut them off from the enjoy- 
ment of falſe pleaſures, and habitual 
vice has given them a diſtaſte for the only 
true and laſting delights; when a retro- 
ſpe& of their paſt lives preſents nothing 
to view but one wide tract of uncultiva- 
ted ground; a ſoul diſtempered with 
ſpleen, remorſe, and an inſenſibility of 
each rational ſatisfaction, darkens and 
diſcolours every object; and the change 
1s not in the times, but in them, who 
have been forſaken by thoſe gratifica- 
tions which they would not foriake. 

How much otherwiſe is it with thoſe, 
who have laid up an inexhauſtible fund 
of knowledge! When a man has been lay» 
ing out that time in the purſuit of ſome 
great and important truth, which others 
waſte in a circle of gay follies, he is 
conſcious of having ated up to the dig- 
| nity 


WW 
nity of his nature; and from that con- a poor, low, groveling aim : their am- 
ſciouſneſs there reſults that ſerene com- bition is, to draw the eyes of the world 
lacency, which, though nor ſo violent, upon them, by dazzling and ſurprizin 
is much preferable to the pleaſures of them ; a temper which draws them 
the animal life. He can travel on from from the love of truth, and conſequently 
ſtrength to ſtrength : for, in literature ſubjects them to groſs miſtakes": fos 
as in war, each new conqueſt which he they will not love truth as ſach z they 
gains, impowers him to puſh his con- will love it only, when it happens to be 
queſts ſtill farther, and to enlarge the ſurprizing and uncommon, which few 
empire of reaſon: thus he is ever in a important truths are. The love of no- 
progreſſive ſtate, ſtill making new ac- velty will be the predominant paſſion 3 
uirements, ftill animated with hopes of that of truth will only influence them, 
future diſcoveries. Seed. when it does not interfere with it: Pers 
| | hhauaaps nothing ſooner miſleads men out 
$ 43-| Great Talents no? requifite For the of the road of truth, than to. have the © 
common Duties of Life, _ wild, dancing light of a bright imagis 
Some may alledge, in bar to what I nation playing . them. Perhaps 
have ſaid, and as an excuſe for their in- they have too much life and ſpirit to 
dolence, the want of proper talents to have patience enough to go to the bots 
make any progreſs in learning. To tom of a ſubject, and trace up every ar- 
which I anſwer, that few ſtations require gument, through a long tedious proceſs, 
uncommon. abilities to diſcharge them to its original. Perhaps they have that 
well ; for the ordinary offices of life, delicacy of make, which fits them for a 
that ſhare of apprehenſion which falls to ſwift and ſpeedy race; but does not en- 
the bulk of mankind, provided we im- able them to carry a great weight, or to 
prove it, will ſerve well enough. Bright go through any long journey: whereas 
and ſparkling parts are like diamonds, ' men of fewer ideas, who lay them in 
which may adorn the e N but are order, compare and examine them, and 
not neceſſary for the good of the world: go on, ſtep by ſtep, in a gradual chain 
whereas common ſenſe is like current of thinking, make up by induſtry and 
coin; we have every day, in the ordi- caution, what they want in quickneſs of 
nary occurrences of life, occaſion for it; apprehenſion. Be not diſcouraged, if 
and if we would but call it into action, you do not meet with ſucceſs at firſt. 
it would carry us much greater lengths Obſerve, (for it lies within the compaſs 
than we ſeem to be aware of. Men may of any man's obſervation) that he who 
extol, as much as they pleaſe, fine, ex- has been long habituated to oae kind of 
alted, and ſuperior ſenſe ; yet common knowledge, is utterly at a loſs in ano- 
ſenſe, if attended with humility and in- ther, to which he is unaccuſtomed ; till, 
duſtry, is the beſt guide to beneficial by repeated efforts, he finds a prograting 
truth, and the beſt preſervative againſt opening of his faculties; and then he 
any fatal errors in knowledge, and no- wonders how he ould be ſo long in 
torious miſconducts in life. For none finding out a cofinetion of ideas, which, 
are; in the nature of the thing, more li- to a practiſed undetſtanding, is very ob- 
able to error, than thoſe who have adiſ- vious. But by negleQing to uſe your 
taſte for plain ſober ſenſe and dry rea- faculties, you Will, in time, loſe the very 
ſoning ; which yet is the caſe of thoſe, power of uſing them.  Jbid. 
whoſe warm and elevated imagination, : Tk 
whoſe uncommon fire and vivacity, 5 44 Riches er Fortune nd _ to c. 
makes them in love with nothing but empt any from Study. 
what is firiking, marvellous, and Others there are, who plead an ex- 
dazzling: for great wits, like great emption from ſtudy, becauſe their for- 
beauties, look upon mere eſteem as a tune makes them independent of the 
flat inſipid thing; nothing leſs than world, and they need not be beholden 
admiration will content them. To to it for a maintenance that is, becauſe 
gain the good-will of mankind, by be- their ſituation in life exempts them from 


ing uſeful to them, is, in their opinion, the, neceflity of ſpending their time in 


at a 
bh” 


ſetvile offices and bardſhips, therefore 
they may diſpoſe of itjuſt as they pleaſe, 
It is to imagine, becauſe God has em- 
powered them to ſingle out the beſt 
means of employing their hours, viz. in 
reading; meditation; in the higheſt in- 
ances of piety and charity; therefore 
they may throw. them away in a round 
of impertinence, vanity, and folly. The 
3poſile's rule, that if any man will 
pot work, neither ſhould, he eat, extends 
to the rich as well as the poor; only ſup- 
- poſing, that there are different kinds of 
work affigned to each. The reaſon is 
the fame in both caſes, viz. that he who 
will do no good, ought not to receive or 
enjoy any. As we are all joint traders 
and partners in life, he forfeits his right 


to any ſhare in the com mon ſtock of hap- 


ineſs, who does not endeavour to contri- 
te his quota or allotted part to it: the 
public happineſs being nothing but the 
ſum total of each individual's contribu- 
tion to it. | 
men free from labour and induſtry in 
eneral; it only exempts them from 
e particular kinds of labour: it is 
not a bleſſing, as it gives them liberty to 
do nothing at all; but as it gives them 
Hberty wiſely to chuſe, and ſteadily to 
proſecute, the moſt ennobling exerciſes, 
and the moſt improving employ ments, 
the purſuit of truth, the practice of vir- 
tue, the ſervice of that God who giveth 
them all things richly to enjoy, in ſhort, 
the doing and being every thing that is 
commendable; though nothing merely 


in order to be commended. That time 


which others muſt employ in tilling the 
ground (which often deceives their ex- 
pectation) with the ſweat of their brow, 
they may lay out in cultivating the mind, 
a foil always grateful to the care of the 
tiller.— The ſum of what I would ſay, is 
this: That, though. yon are not confined 


to any particular calling, yet you have a 


general one; which is, to watch over 
your heart, and to improve your head; 
to make yourſelf maſter of all thoſe ac- 
compliſhments — an enlarged compaſs 

of thought, that flowing humanity and 
igenerofty, which are neceflary to be- 
Tome à great fortune 1 and of all thoſe 
perſections, viz. moderation, humility, 
and temperance, which are neceſſary to 

bear a ſmall one patiently; but eſpeci- 


3 
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An eaſy. fortune does not ſet. 


ally it is your duty to acquire a taſte for 
thoſe pleaſures, which, after they are 
taſted, go off agreeably, and leave be- 
hind them a grateful and delightful fla- 
vour on the mine. Sec. 


545. The Pleaſures reſulting from a pru- 
| dient Uſe of our Faculties. 


Happy that man, who, unembarraſſed 
by vulgar cares, maſter of himſelf, his 
time, and fortune, ſpends his time in 
making himſelf wiſer, and his fortune in 
making others (and therefore himſelf) 
happier : who, as the will and under- 
ſtanding are the two ennobling faculties 
of the ſoul, thinks himſelf not complete, 
till his underſtanding be beautified with 
the valuable furniture of knowledge, as 
well as his will enriched with every vir- 
tue: who has furniſhed himſelf with all 
the advantages to reliſh ſolitude, and 
enliven converſation ; when ſerious, not 
ſullen; and when chearful, not indiſ- 
creetly gay: his ambition, not to be ad- 
. mired for a falſe glare of greatneſs, but 
to be beloved for the gentle and ſober 
luſtre of his wiſdom and goodneſs, The 
greateſt miniſter of ſtate has not more 
buſineſs to do in a public capacity, than 
he, and indeed every man elſe, may find 
in the retired and ſtill ſcenes of life. 
Even in his private walks, every thing 
that is viſible convinceth him there is 
preſent a Being inviſible. Aided by na- 
tural philoſophy, he reads plain legi- 
ble traces of the Divinity in every thing 


he meets: he ſees the Deity in every 


tree, as well as Moſes did in the burning 
buſh, though not in ſo glaring a man- 
ner: and when he ſees Min he adores 
him with the tribute of a 
„ Thid, 

5 46. The juſtly waluing and duly uſing the 
- Advantages enjoyed in a Place ¶ Edu- 


cation. 


grateful 


One conſiderable advantage is, that 
regular method of ſtudy, too much neg- 
lected in other places, which obtains 
bere. Nothing is more common elſe- 
Where, than for perſons to plunge, at 
once, into the very depth of ſcience, 
(far beyond their own) without having 
learned the firft rudiments: nothing 
e than for ſome to pals 
themſelves upon the world for great 

| ſcholars, 


La 


ſcholars, by. the help of univerſal Dic- 
ti naries, Abridgements, and Indexes; 
by which means they gain an uſeleſs 
ſmattering in every branch of literature, 
juſt enough to enable them to talk flu- 
ently, or rather impertinently, upon 
moſt ſubjects; but not to think juſtly 
and deeply upon any: like thoſe who 
have a general ſuperficial acquaintance 
with almoſt every body. To cultivate 
an intimate and entire friendſhip with 
one or two worthy perſons, would be 
of more ſervice to them. The true ge- 
nuine way to make a ſubſtantial ſcholar, 
is what takes place here, ——to begin 
with thoſe general principles of reaſon- 
ing, upon which all ſcience depends, 
and which give a light to every part of 
literature; to make gradual advances, a 
ſlow but ſure proceſs; to travel gently, 
with proper guides to direct us, through 
the moſt beautiful and fruitful regions 
of knowledge in general, before we fix 
ourſelves in, and confine ourſelves to any 
particular province of it ; it being the 
great ſecret of education, not to make a 
man a complete maſter of any branch of 
ſcience, but to give his mind that free- 
dom, openneſs, and extent, which ſhall 
empower him to maſter it, or indeed any 
other, Whenever he ſhall turn the bent 
of his fludies that way; which is beſt 
done, by ſetting before him, in his ear- 
lier years, a general view of the whole 
intellectual world: whereas, an early 
and entire attachment to one particular 
calling, narrows the abilities of the 


mind to that degree, that he can ſcarce 
think out of that track to which he is 


accuſtomed. 


The next advantage I ſhall mention 


is, a direction in the choice of authors 
upon the moſt material ſubjects. For 
it is perhaps a great truth, that learning 
might be reduced to a much narrower 
compaſs, if one were to read none but 
original authors, thoſe who write chiefly 
from their own fund of ſenſe, without 
treading ſervilely in the ſteps of others. 

eit, , generous emulation 
quickens our endeayours, and the friend 
Improves the ſcholar. The tediouſneſs 
of the way to truth is inſenſibly beguiled 
by having fellow-travellers, who kee 

an even pace with us: each light diſ- 


penſes a brighter flame, by mixing is 


all our own. 


ſocial rays with thoſe of others. Here 


we live ſequeſtered from noiſe and 


-hurry, far from the great ſcene of buſi- 


neſs, vanity, and idleneſs; our hours are 
Here it 1s, as in the Athe- 
nian torch-race, where a ſeries of men 
have ſucceſſively tranſmitted from--one 
to another the torch of knowledge; and 


no ſooner has one quitted it, but ano- 


ther, equally able, takes the lamp, 


to diſpenſe light to all within its 


ſphere f. | wor WPF 
5 47 · Diſcipline of the Place of Education 


not to be relaxed. 
May none of us complain, that the 


diſcipline of the place is too ſtrict! May 


we rather reflect, that there needs no- 
thing elſe to make a man completely 
miſerable, but to let him, in the moſt 
dangerous flage of life, carve out an hap- 


pineſs for himſelf, without any check 


upon the ſallies of youth! Thoſe to 
whom you have been over indulgent, 
and perhaps could not have been other- 
wiſe, without proceeding to extremities, 

never to be uſed but in deſperate caſes, 
thoſe have been always the moſt liberal 


of their cenſures and invectives againſt 


you: they put one in mind of Adoni- 
jah's rebellion againſt David his father; 
becauſe his father had not diſpleaſed 


him at any time, in ſaying, Why haſt 


thou done ſo Alt is a certain ſign men 


want reſtraints, when they are impatient 
under any; too headſtrong to be go- 
verned by authority, too weak to be 


conducted by reaſon. Tbid. 


$ 48. Irregularities of a Few, bring 
Cenſure on the Whole. 


It were to be wiſhed, that they, who 


claim greater indulgences, would fer. 
ouſly reflect, that the glaring irregula- 


rities of two or three members A. an 
undiſtinguiſhing cenſure upon a whole 


body; make a, noiſe in, and alarm the 


world, as if all fleſh had here corrupted 
their ways: whereas the ſober, modeſt 


worth of a much greater number, who 
here in private atrend the duties of the 


wiſe and good, muſt, in the nature of 
the thing, eſcape the notice of the 


world. Notorious diſorders, how few 


+ —Quab curſores, vitai lamrada tradunt. 
5 Tu cretius. 
23 ſoever 


than all the reſt, and that is, 


ſenſes of ſome, and affect the paſſions of 


many more; by which (their ſenſes and 


paſſions) the groſs of mankind generally 


Judge of things: but it requires ſome ex- 


pence of reflection, to which the bulk of 
mankind will never put themſelves, to 
confider, that great numbers muſt have 


ſpent their time profitably, formed ha- 
Bits of juſt thinking here, and laid in 


that ſtock of knowledge which they have 
produced into view in a more public 


_ "ſphere ; that thoſe vices, which they 


complain of, may not be the native 
growth of the place, but imported from 


 zrregular and undiſciplined families, 
from ſchools, - and from the worſt of 


ſchools, the world at large, when youth 
are entered into it too ſoon. Sced. 


« 49- Diffidence of one's Abilities, az In- 
ba.  dication of good Senſe. 


Conſider, that it is a ſure indication 


of good ſenſe to be diffident of it. We 


then, and not till then, are growing 
wiſe, when we begin to diſcern how 
weak and unwiſe we are. An abſolute 
1 of underſtanding is impofli- 
ble : he makes the neareſt approaches to 
it, who has the ſenſe to diſcern, and the 


humility to acknowledge, its imperfec- 


tions. Modeſty always fits gracefully 
upon youth ; it covers a multitude- of 
faults, and doubles the luſtre of every 
virtue which it ſeems to hide: the per- 
fections of men being like thoſe flowers 
which appear more beautiful when their 
Jeaves are a little contracted and folded 
up, than when they are full-blown, and 
diſplay themſelves, without any reſerve, 


to the view. 


We are ſome of us very fond of know- 


5 ledge, and apt to value ourſelves upon 


any proficiency in the ſciences ; one 
ſcience, however, there is, worth more 
the 
ſcience of living well; which ſhall: 
remain, when, Whether there be 


. tongues, they ſhall ceaſe; whether there 


be knowledge, it ſhall vaniſh away.” As 
e new notions, and new doctrines, of 
which this age is very fruitful, the time 
will come, when we ſhall have no plea- 
ſure in them; nay, the time ſhall come, 


When they mall bs exploded, and would 


o 
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ſoever are concerned, ſtrike upon the 


have been forgotten, if chey had not 


been preſerved in thoſe excellent books, 
which contain a confutation of them; 
like inſects preſerved for ages in amber, 
which otherwiſe would ſoon have re- 
turned to the common maſs of things. 


But a firm belief of Chriſtianity, and a 


practice ſuitable to it; will ſupport and 
invigorate the mind to the laſt, and moſt 
of all at laſt, at that important hour, 
which muſt decide our hopes and appre- 
henſions: and the wiſdom, which, like 
our Saviour, cometh from above, will, 
through his merits, bring us thither. 
And indeed, all our other ſtudies and 
purſuits, however different, ought to be 
ſubſervient to, and center in this grand 

oint, the purſuit of eternal happineſs, 

y being good in ourſelves, and uſeful 
% » 


$ 50. The Neceſſity of peculiar Temper- 
ance in Places of Education. 5 


From a thorough inſight into human 
nature, with a watchful eye, and kind 
attention to the vanity and intempe- 
rate heat of youth, with well weighed 
meaſures for the advancement of all 
uſeful literature, and the continual 


ſupport and increaſe of virtue and pie- 


ty, have the wiſe and religious inſtity- 
tors of the rules of conduct and govern- 
ment in places of education, done all 
that human prudence could do, to pro- 
mote the moſt excellent and beneficial 
defign, by the moſt rational and well- 
concerted means. They firſt laid the 
foundation well, in the diſcipline and 
regulation of the appetites. They put 
them under the reſtraint of wholeſome 
and frugal rules, to place. them out of 
the Hoch of intemperance, and to pre- 
clude an exceſs that would ſerve only to 
corrupt, inflame, and torment them. 
They are fed with food convenient for 
them ; with ſimplicity yet ſufficiency ; 


with a kind thqugh cautious hand. By 


this means, the ſeeds of vice are ſtifled 
in their birth; young perſons are here 
removed from temptations, to which 
other>, from a leſs happy ſituation, are 
foo frequently expoſed ; and by an ear- 
y habit of temperance and ſelf-com- 


mand, they may learn either to prevent 
all irregular ſolicitations, or with eaſe 


to controul them, Happy are they _ 


. 


py a thankful enjoyment of theſe ad- 


vantages, and a willing compliance with 
theſe rules, lay up in ſtore for the reſt 


of their life, virtue, health, and peace! 


Vain, indeed, would be the expectation 


of any real progreſs in intellectual and 


moral improvements, were not the foun- 
dation thus laid in ſtrict regularity and 
temperance; were the ſenſual appetites 
to be pampered in yoyth, or even vitiat- 
ed with that degree of indulgence which 
an extravagant world may allow and 
call elegance, but in a place of educa» 
tion would be downright luxury. The 
taſte of ſenſual pleaſures muſt be check- 
ed and abated in them, that they may 
acquire a reliſh of the more ſublime 
pleaſures that reſult from reaſon and re- 
ligion ; that they may purſue them 
with effect, and enjoy them without 
avocation. And have they not in this 
place every motive, aſſiſtance, and en- 
couragement, to engage them in a vir- 
tuous and moral life, and to animate 
them in the attainment of uſeful Idarn- 
ing? What rank or condition of youth 
is there, that has not daily and hourly 
opportunities of laying in ſupplies of 
knowledge and virtue, that will in eve- 
ry ſtation of life be equally ſerviceable 
and ornamental to themſelves, and be- 
neficial to mankind ? And ſhall any one 
dare to convert a houſe of diſcipline 
and learning, into a houſe of diſſolute- 
neſs, extravagance, and riot? With 
what an aggravation of guilt do they 
load themſelves, who at the ſame time 
that they are purſuing their own un- 
happineſs, ſacrilegiouſly break through 
all the fences of good order and go- 
vernment, and by their practice, ſe- 
ducement, and example, do what in 
them lies, to introduce into theſe 
ſchools of frugality, ſobriety, and tem- 
perance, all the mad vices and vain 
gaieties of a licentious and voluptuous 
age? What have they to anſwer for, 
who while they profligately ſquander 
away that moſt precious part of time, 
which is the only ſeaſon of application 
and improvement, to their own irre- 
trievable loſs, encourage one another in 
an idle and ſenſual . courſe of life, and 
by ſpreading wide the contagion, reflect 
a ſcandal upon, and ſtrive to bring into 
public diſeſteem, the place of their edu- 
cation, where induſtry, literature, vir- 
tue, decency, and whatever elſe is 


played many eminent virtues, 


praiſe-worthy, did for ages flouriſh and 
abound? Is this the genuine fruit of the 
pious care of our anceſtors, for the ſecu- 
rity and propagation of religion and 
good manners to the lateſt poſterity ? Is 
this at laſt the reward of their munifi- 
cence ? Or does this conduct correſpond 
with their views, or with the juſt expec- 
tations and demands of your fouls and 
your country? 5 Tottie. 


$ 51. Valuable Opportunities once loft 
cannot be recalled, © CE 


Nor let any one vainly imagine, that 
the time and valuable opportunities 
which are now loſt, can hereafter be re- 
called at will; or that he who has run 
out his youthful days in diflipation and 
pleaſure, will have it in his power to 
ſtop when he pleaſes, and make a wiſer 
uſe of his riper years. Yet this is too 
generally the fallacious hope that flat · 
ters the youth in his ſenſual indulgen- 
ces, and leads him inſenſibly on in the 
treacherous ways of vice, till it is now 
too late to return. There are few, who 
at one plunge ſo totally immerge in 
pleaſures, as to drown at once all pow- 
er of reaſon and conſcience: they pro- 
miſe themſelves, that they can indulge 
their appetites to ſuch a point only, and 
can check and turn them back when 
they have run their allotted race. I do 
not indeed ſay that there never have 
been perſons in whom the ſtrong fer- 
ment of youthful luſts may have happt» 
ly ſubſided, and who may have brought 
forth fruits of amendment, and diſ- 
God 
forbid ! that even the moſt licentious 
vices of youth ſhould be abſolutely in- 
corrigible. But I may venture to affirm, 
that the inſtances in this caſe have been 
ſo rare, that it is very dangerous for 
any one to truſt to the experiment, up- 
on a preſumption that he ſhall add to 
the number. The only ſure way to 
make any proficiency in a virtuous life, 
is to ſet out in it betimes. It is then, 
when our inclinations are trained up in 
the way that they ſhould lead us, that 
cuftom ſoon makes the beſt habits the 
moſt agreeable ; the ways of wiſdom be- 
come the ways of pleaſantneſs, and eve- 
ry ſtep we advance, they grow. more 
eaſy and more delightful. But on the 
contrary, when vicious, head-ſtrong 
appetites are to be reclaimed, and inve- 
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terate habits to be corrected, what ſecu- 
rity can we give ourſelyes, that we ſhall 
have either inclination, reſolution, or 
power, to ſtop and turn back, and re- 
cover the right way from which we have 
ſo long and ſo widely wandered, and 
enter upon a new life, when perhaps our 
ſtrength now faileth us, and we know 
not how near we may be to our jour- 
ney's end? Theſe reflections I have 
ſuggeſted principally for the fake of 
thote, who allowing themſelves'in great- 
er indulgences than are conſiſtent with a 
liberal and virtuous education, give evi- 
dent proofs: that they are not ſufficiently 
aware of the dangerous encroachments, 
and the peculiar deceirfulneſs of plea- 
- Jurable fin. Happy for them, would 


they once ſeriouſly conſider their ways! 


and no time can be more proper, than 
when theſe ſolemn ſeaſons of recollec- 
tion and religious diſcipline ſhould par- 
ticularly diſpoſe them to ſeriouſneſs and 
thought. They would then diſcover, 


that though they are awhile carried 


gently and ſupinely down the ſmooth 
ſtream of pleaſure, yet ſoon the torrent 
will grow .too violent to be ſtemmed ; 


_ . the waves will ariſe, and daſh them 


upon rocks, or fink them in whirlpools. 
It is therefore the part of prudence to 
ſtop ſhort while they may, and to divert 
their courſe into a different channel; 
which, whatever obſtructions and diffi- 
culties they may labour with at firſt, 
will every day become more practicable 
and plcafing, and will aſſuredly carry 
them to a ſerene and ſecure haven. 
1 | Tottie. 


. The Begiwnings of Boil to be ages 


Think not, as I am afraid too many 
do, that becauſe your paſſions have not 
*burried' you into atrocious deeds, they 
have therefore wrought no miſchief, and 
have left no ſting behind them. By a 


continued ſeries of looſe, though appa- _ 


rently trivial gratifications, the hearr is 
often as thoroughly corrupted, as by the 
commiſſion of any one of thoſe enor- 
mous crimes which ſpring from great 
ambition, or great revenge. Habit 
gives the paſſions ſtrength, while the 
-abſence of glaring guilt ſeemingly juſti- 


nes them; and, unawakened by re- 


morſe, the ſinner proceeds in his courſe, 
| till he wax bold in guilt, and become 
| Jo Ss 25 en * * oy 1 8 _ 2 2 * © 5 
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ripe for ruin: for, by gradual and las 
tent ſteps, the deſtruction of our virtues 
advances, Did the evil unveil itſelf at 
the beginning; did the ftorm which is 
to overthrow our peace, diſcover, as it 
roſe, all its horrors, precautions would 
more frequently be taken againſt it. 
But we are imperceptibly betrayed; and 
from one licentious attachment, one 


criminal paſſion, are, by a train of con- 


ſequences, drawn on to another, till the 
overnment of our minds is irrecovera- 
bly loſt. The enticing and the odious 

paſſions are, in this reſpect, ſimilar in 
their proceſs; and, though by different 
roads, conduct at laſt to the ſame iſſue. 
| | Blair. 


9 5 3. Order to be obſerved in Amuſe> 


| ments. 
Obſerve order in your amuſements; 


that is, allow them no more than their 


proper place; ſtudy to keep them with- 
in due bounds ; mingle them in a tem- 
perate ſucceſſion with ſerious duties, 
and the higher bufineſs of life. Hu- 
man life cannot proceed, to advantage, 
without ſome meaſure of relaxation and 
entertainment. We require relief from 
care. We are not formed for a perpe- 
tual ſtretch of ſerious thought. By too 
intenſe and continued application, our 
feeble powers would ſoon be worn out. 
At the ſame time, from gur propenſity 
to eaſe and pleaſure, amuſement proves, 
among all ranks of men, the moſt dan- 
gerous foe to order. For it tends in- 
ceſſantly to uſurp and encroach, to wi- 
den 1ts territories, to thruſt itſelf into 
the place of more important concerns, 
and thereby to diſturb and counteract 
the natural courſe of things. One fri- 
volous amuſement indulged out of ſea- 
ſon, will often carry perplexity and 
confuſion through @ long ſucceſſion of 
affairs. | NI WET Cot 
Amuſements, therefore, though they 
be of an innocent kind, require-ſteady 
government, to keep them within a due 
and limited province. But ſuch as are 
of an irregular and vicious nature, re- 
quire not to be governed, but to be ba- 
niſhed from every orderly ſociety. As 
ſoon as a man ſeeks his happineſs from 
the gaming- table, the midnight revel, 
and the other haunts of licentiouſneſs, 
contuſion ſeizes upon him as its own. 
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There will no longer be order in his fa- 
mily; nor order in his affairs, nor order 
in his time. The moſt important con- 
cerns of life are abandoned. Even the 
order of nature is by ſuch perſons in- 
verted; night is changed to day, and 
day into night. Character, honour, 
and intereſt itſelf, are trampled under 
foot. You may with certainty progno- 
ſticate the ruin of theſe men to be juſt 
at hand, Diſorder, ariſen to its height, 
has nearly accompliſhed its work. 'The 
ſpots of death are upon them. Let 
every one who would eſcape the peſti- 
lential contagion, fly with haſte from 
their company. Blair, 


$ 54+ Order to be preſerved in your Society. 


Preſerve order in the arrangement of 
your ſociety ; that is, entangle not your- 
ſelves in a perpetual and promiſcuous 
crowd; ſelect with prudence and pro- 
priety, thoſe with whom you chuſe to 
aſſociate; let company and retreat ſuc- 


ceed each other at meaſured intervals. 


There can be no order in his life, who 
allots not a due ſhare of his time to re- 
tirement and reflection. He can neither 
prudently arrange his temporal affairs, 
nor properly attend to his ſpiritual inte- 
reſts. He lives not to himſelf, but to 
the world. By continual diſſi pation, he 
is rendered giddy and thoughtleſs. He 
contracts unavoidably from the world, 


that ſpirit of diſorder and confuſion 


which 1s ſo prevalent in it. -- 

It is not a ſufficient preſervation 
againſt this evil, that the circles of ſo- 
ciety in which you are engaged, are not 
of a libertine and vicious kind. If 
they withdraw you from that attention 
to yourſelves, and your domeſtic con- 
cerns, which becomes a good man, 
they are ſubverſive of order, and incon- 
ſiſtent with your duty. What is inno- 
cent in itſelf, degenerates into a crime, 
from being carried to exceſs; and idle, 
trifling ſociety, is nearly a-kin to ſuch 
as is corrupting. One of the firſt prin- 
ciples of order is, to learn to be happy 
at home. It is in domeſtic retreat that 
every wiſe man finds his chief ſatisfac- 
tion. It is there he forms the plans 
which regulate his public conduct. He 
Who knows not how to enjoy himſelf 


when alone, can never be long happy 


any of its happy fruits. 
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abroad. To his vacant mind, company 


may afford a temporary relief; but 
when forced to return to himſelf, he 
will be ſo much more oppreſſed and 
languid. Whereas, by a due mixture 
of public and private life, we keep free 


of the ſnares of both, and enjoy each to 


greater advantage, Lid. 
§ 55. A due Regard to Order neceſſary in 
Buſineſs, Time, Expence, and Amuſe- 
ments. N 
Throughout your affairs, your time, 
your expence, your amuſements, your 
ſociety, the principle of order muſt be 
equally carried, if you expect to reap 
For if into any 
one of thoſe great departments of life, 
you ſuffer diſorder to enter, it will ſpread 
through all the reſt. In vain, for in- 
ſtance, you purpoſe to be orderly in the 
conduct of your affairs, if you be irre- 
gular in the diſtribution of your time. 
In vain you attempt to regulate your 


/expence, if into your amuſements, or 


your ſociety, diſorder has crept. Vou 
have admitted a principle of confuſion 
which will defeat all your plans, and 
perplex and entangle what you ſought 
to arrange. Uniformity is above all 
things neceſſary to order. If you de- 
fire that any thing ſhould proceed ac- 
cording to method and rule, let all 
things be done in order.” | > 

I muſt alſo admoniſh you, that in 


ſmall, as well as in great affairs, a due 


regard to order 1s requiſite, I mean 


not, that you ought to look on thoſe 


minute attentions which are apt to 
occupy frivolous minds, as connected 
either with virtue or wiſdom : but I ex- 
hort you to remember, that diſorder, 


like other immoralities, frequently takes 


riſe from inconſiderable beginnings. 
They who, in the leſſer tranſactions of 
life, are totally negligent of rule, will 
be in hazard of extending that negli- 
gence, by degrees, to ſuch affairs and 
duties as-will render them criminal, Re- 
miſſneſs grows on all who ſtudy not to 
guard againſt it; and it 1s only by 
frequent exerciſe, that the habits of or- 
der and punctuality can be thoroughly 
confirmed, RE bid. 


§. 56. Tale- 


5 56. Jdlene/s awoided by the Obſerva- 
tion of Order, © 

By attending to order, you avoid idle- 
neſs, that moſt fruitful ſource of crimes 
and evils. Acting upon a plat, meet- 
ing every thing in its own place, you 
conſtantly find innocent and uſeful em- 


ployment for time. You are never at a 


ſs how to diſpoſe of your hours, or to 
All up life agreeably. In the courſe of 
Buman action, there are two extremes 


equally dangerous to virtue; the mul- 


tiplicity of affairs, and the total want of 
them. The man of order ſtands in the 
middle between theſe two extremes, and 
ſuffers from neither: he is occupied, 
but not oppreſſed. Whereas the diſor- 


_ derly, overloading one part of time, and 


Jeaving another vacant, are at one pe- 
riod overwhelmed with buſineſs, and at 
another, either idle through want of 


employment, or indolent through per- 


plexity. Thoſe ſeaſons of indolence 
and idlenefs, which recur ſo often in 
their life, are their moſt dangerous mo- 
ments. The mind, unhappy in its fitu- 
ation, and clinging to every object which 


can occupy or amuſe it, is then apteſt to 


throw itſelf into the arms of every vice 
and folly. : 

Farther ; by the preſervation of order, 
you check inconſtancy and levity. Fickle 
by nature is the human heart. It is 
fond of change ; and perpetually tends 


to ftart aſide from the ſtraight line of 
conduct. Hence ariſes the propriety of 


bringing ourſelves under ſubjection to 
method and rule; which, though at 
Erſt it may prove conſtraining, yet by 
degrees, and from the experience of its 
happy effects, becomes natural and 
agreeable. It rectifles thoſe irregulari- 
ties of temper and manners to which we 
give the name of caprice; and which 
are diſtinguiſhed characteriſtics of a diſ- 
orderly mind. It is the parent of ſtea- 
dineſs of conduct. It forms conſiſtency 
of character. It is the ground of all the 


confidence we repoſe in one another. 


For, the diſorderly we know not where 


to find. In him only can we place any 


truſt, who is uniform and regular ; who 


Res by principle, not by humour; who 


acts upon a plan, and not by deſultory 
motions. | Blair, 
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$ 57. Order effential to Self-enjayment | 
and Felicity. | | 
Conlider*alſo how important it is to 
your ſelf-enjoyment and felicity.' Or- 
der is the ſource of peace; and peace is 
the higheſt of all temporal bleſſings. 
Order is indeed the only region in 
which tranquillity dwells. The very 
mention of confuſion imports diſturb- 
ance and vexation. Is it poſſtble for 
that man to be happy, who cannot look 
into the ſtate of his affairs, or the tenor 
of his conduct, without difcerning all to 
be embroiled ? who is either in the midſt 
of remorſe for what he has neglected to 
do, or in the midſt of hurry to overtake 
what he finds, too late, was neceſlary 
to have been done ? Such as live ac- 
cording to order, may be compared to 
the celeſtial bodies, which move in re- 
gular courſes, and by ftated laws; whoſe 
influence is beneficent ; whole opera- 
tions are quiet and tranquil. The diſ- 
orderly, reſemble thoſe tumultuous ele- 
ments on earth, which, by ſudden and 
violent irruptions, diſturb the courſe, of 
nature. By miſmanagement of affairs, 
by exceſs in expence, by irregularity in 
the indulgence of company and amuſe- 
ment, they are perpetually creating mo- 
leſtation both to themſelves and others, 
They depart from their road to ſeek 
pleaſure ; and inſtead of it, they every 
where raiſe up ſorrows. Being always 
found out of their proper place, they of 
courſe interfere and jar with others, 
The diſorders which they raiſe, never 
fail to ſpread beyond their own line, 
and to involve many in confuſion and 
diſtreſs; whence they neceſſarily be- 
come the authors of tumult and conten- 
tion, of diſcord and enmity. Whereas 
order is the foundation of union, It al- 
lows every man to carry on his own af- 
fairs without diſturbing his neighbour, 
It is the golden chain which holds toge- 
ther the ſocieties of men in friendihip 
and peace. _ 


$ 58. Care to be taken in ſuppreſſing 
| criminal Thoughts. © 
When criminal thoughts ariſe, attend 
to all the proper methods of ſpeedily 
ſuppreſſing them. Take example from 
the unhappy induſtry which finners diſ- 


* 


| 3 f | \ 
cover in baniſhing good ones, when a 
natural ſenſe of religion forces them on 
their conſcience. How anxiouſly do they 
fly from themſelves ? How ſtudiouſly do 
they drown the voice which upbraids 
them in the noiſe of company or diver- 
fions ? What numerous artifices do they 
employ, to evade the uneaſineſs which 


Were we to uſe equal diligence in pre- 
venting the entrance of vicious ſuggeſ- 
tions, 'or in repelling them when en- 
tered, why ſhould we not be equally 
ſucceſsful in a much better cauſe ?—As' 


& ſoon as you are ſenſible that any dan- 
o Wl gerous paſſion begins to ferment, in- 
e Wl ftantly call in other paſſions, and other 
ry ideas, to your aid. Haſten to turn your 
c- thoughts into a different direction. Sum- 
to mon up whatever you have found to be 
e- of power, for compoſing and harmoniz- 
fe ing your mind. Fly for aſſiſtance to 
a. ſerious ſtudies, to prayer and devotion; 
or even fly to buſineſs or innocent ſo- 
e- ciety, if ſolitude be in hazard of fa- 
ad vouring the ſeduction. By ſuch means 
of you may ſtop the progreſs of the grow- 


ing evil: you may apply an antidote, 
before the poiſon has had time to work 


e- its full effect. Blair. 
of ). Experience to be anticipated by 
4 39 if Reflection. | 
ry It is obſerved, that the young and the 
ys ignorant are always the molt violent in 
of purſuit. The knowledge which is forced 
rs. pon them by longer acquaintance with 
ver the world, moderates their impetuoſity. 
ne, Study then to anticipate, by reflection, 
ind that knowledge which experience often 
be- {Wpurchaſes at roo dear a price. Inure 
-n- {W)ourſelves to frequent conſideration of 
cas che emptineſs of thoſe pleaſures which 
al- Wexcite ſo much ſtrife and commotion a- 
af. mong mankind. Think how much 
ur, more of true enjoyment is loſt by the 
ge- violence of paſſion, than by the want of 
hip thoſe things which give occaſion to that 
1. paſſion. Perſuade yourſelves, that the 


favour of God and the poſſeſſion of vir- 
tue, form the chief happineſs of the ra- 
tional nature. Let a contented mind, 
and a peaceful life, hold the next place 
in your eſtimation. Theſe are the con- 
cluſions which the wiſe and thinking 
part of mankind have always formed. 


returns of reflexion would produce? — 


( ww ) 


To theſe concluſions, after having run 
the race of paſſion, you will probably 
come at the laſt. By forming them be- 
times, you would make a ſeaſonable eſ- 
cape from that tempeſtuous region, 
through which none can paſs without 
ſuffering miſery, contracting guilt, and 
undergoing ſevere remorſe, Thid. 


$ 60. The Beginnings of Paſſion to be 
oppoſed. 
Oppoſe early the beginnings of paſ- 
ſion. Avoid particularly, all ſuch ob- 
jects as are apt to excite paſſions which 
you know to predominate within you. 
As ſoon as you find the tempeſt riſing, 
have recourſe to every proper method, 


either of allaying its violence, or of eſcap- 


ing to a calmer ſhore. Haſten to call 
up emotions of an oppoſite nature. Study 
to conquer one paſſion by means of ſome 
other which is of leſs dangerous ten- 
dency. Never account any thing ſmall 
or trivial, which is in hazard of intro- 
ducing diſorder into your heart. Never 
make light of any deſire which you feel 
gaining ſuch progreſs as to threaten en- 
tire dominion. Blandiſhing it will ap- 
pear at the firſt, As a gentle and inno- 
cent emotion, it may ſteal into the 
heart; but as it advances, is likely to 
pierce you through with many ſorrows. 
What you indulged as a favourite 
amuſement, will ſhortly become a ſe- 


rious buſineſs, and in the end may 


prove the burden of your life. Moſt of 
our paſſions flatter us in their riſe : but 
their beginnings are treacherous ; their 
growth is imperceptible; and the evils 
which they carry in their train, lie con- 
cealed, until their dominion is eſtabliſſi- 
ed. What Solomon ſays of one of 
them, holds true of them all, © that 
© their beginning is as when one letteth . 
© out water.“ It iſſues from a ſmall 
chink, which once might have been 
eafily ſtopped ; but being neglected, 
it is ſoon widened by the ſtream, till the 
bank 1s at laſt totally thrown down, and 
the flood is at liberty to deluge the 
whole plain. . 


8 61. The Government of Temper, as 


included in the Keeping of the Heart. 
Paſſions are quick and ſtrong emo- 


tions, which by degrees ſubſide, Tem- 


* 
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per is the diſpoſition which remains af- 
ter theſe emotions are paſt, and which 
forms the habitual propenſity of the ſoul. 
The one are like the ſtream when it is 
ſwoln by the torrent, and ruffled by the 
winds ; the other reſembles it when 
running within its bed, with its natu- 
ral force and velocity. The influence 
of temper is more ſilent and impercep- 
tible than that of paſſion; it operates 
with leſs violence; but as its operation 
is conſtant, it produces effects no leſs 
conſiderable. It is evident, therefore, 
that it highly deſerves to be conſidered 
in a religious view. ö 

Many, indeed, are averſe to behold 
it in this light. They place a go 
temper upon the fame footing wit 
healthy conſtitution of body. They 
conſider it as a natural felicity which 
ſome enjoy ; but for the want of which, 
others are not morally culpable, nor ac- 
countable to God: and hence the opi- 
nion has ſometimes prevailed, that a bad 
temper might be conſiſtent with a ſtate 
of grace. If this were true, it would 
overturn that whole doctrine, of which 
the goſpel is ſo full, © that regenera- 
tion, or change of nature, is the eſſen- 
tial characteriſtic of a Chriſtian.“ It 
would ſuppoſe, that grace might dwell 
amidſt malevolence and rancour, and 
that heaven might be enjoyed by ſuch 
as are ſtrangers to charity and love. — 
It will readily be admitted, that ſome, 
by the original frame of their mind, 


are more, favourably inclined than o- 
thers, towards certain good diſpoſitions 


and habits. But this affords no juſtih- 
cation to thoſe who neglect to oppoſe 
the corruptions to which they are prone. 


Let no man imagine, that the human 


heart is a ſoil altogether unſuſceptible 
of culture! or that the worſt temper 


may not, through the affiftance of 


grace, be reformed by attention and 
diſcipline, Settled depravity of temper, 
is always owing to our own indulgence, 
If, in place of checking, we nouriih that 
malignity of diſpoſition to which we are 


inclined, all the conſequences will be 
placed to our account, and every ex- 
Toſe, from natural conſtitution, be re- 
zeQed at the tribunal of Heaven. 


8 
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deſirous of cultivating harmony, and 
amicable intercourſe in ſociety. This 


a 


to a jealous and ſuſpicious temper, 


can allow you to obſerve an error, with- 


ritation which imaginary injuries raiſe 


among men as your brethren, not your 


— 


$ 62. A peaceable Temper and conde- 
ending Manners recommended. il 
What firſt preſents itſelf to be re- 
commended, is a peaceable temper; a 
diſpoſition averſe to give offence, and 


ſuppoſes yielding and condeſcending 
manners, unwillingneſs to contend with 
others about trifles, and, in conteſts that 
are unavoidable, proper moderation of 
ſpirit. Such a temper is the firſt prin- 
ciple of ſelf-enjoyment : it is the baſis 
of all order and happineſs among man- 
kind. The poſitive and contentious, 
the rude and quarrelſome, are the bane 
of ſociety : they ſeem deſtined to blaſt 
the ſmall ſhare of comfort which nature 
has here allotted to man. But they 
cannot diſturb the peace of others, more 
than they break their own, The hurr:- 
cane rages firſt in their own boſom, be- 
fore it is let forth upon the world. In 
the tempeſt which they raiſe, they are 
always Joſt ; and frequently it is their 
lot to periſh, | 5 
A peaceable temper muſt be ſupport- 
ed by a candid one, or a diſpoſition to 
view the conduct of others with fairneſs 
and impartiality. This ſtands oppoſed 


which aſcribes every action to the worlt 
motive, and throws a black ſhade over 
every character. As you would be happy 
in yourſelves, or in your connections 
with others, guard againſt this malig- 
nant ſpirit. Study that charity which 
thinketh no evil; that temper which, 
without degenerating into  credulity, 
will diſpoſe you to be juſt ; and which 


out imputing it as a crime. Thus you 
will be kept free from that continual ir- 


in a ſuſpicious breaſt ;_ and will walk 


enemies. 

But to be peaceable, and to be can- 
did, is not all that is required of a good 
man. He muſt cultivate a kind, ge- 
nerous, and ſympathizing temper, which 
feels for diſtreſs, wherever it is beneld ; 
which enters into the concerns of hig 

e [ON friend 
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friends with ardour; and to all with 
whom he has intercourſe, is gentle, 
obliging, and humane. How amiable 
appears ſuch a diſpoſition, when con- 
traſted with a malicious or envious 
temper, which wraps itſelf up in its own 
narrow ifftereſts, looks with an evil eye 
on the ſucceſs of others, and with an un- 
natural ſatisfaction feeds on their diſap- 
pointments or miſeries ! How little does 
he know of the true happineſs of life, 
who is a ſtranger to that intercourſe of 
good offices and kind affections, which, 
by a pleaſing charm, attach men to one 
another, and circulate joy from heart to 
heart! . Blair. 


5.63. Numerous Occaſions offer for the 


"Exertion of a benevolent T emper. 


' You are not to imagine that a bene- 
volent temper finds no exerciſe, unleſs 
when opportunities offer, of perform- 
ing actions of high generoſity, or of ex- 
tenfive utility : theſe may ſeldom oc- 
cur: the condition of the greater part 
of mankind, in a good meaſure, pre- 
cludes them. But in the ordinary round 
of human affairs, a thouſand occaſions 
daily preſent themſelves, of mitigating 
the vexations which others ſuffer, of 
ſoothing their minds, of aiding their in- 
tereſt, of promoting their chearfulneſs, 
or eaſe. Such occaſions may relate to 
the ſmaller incidents of life : But let us 
remember, that of ſmall incidents, the 
ſyſtem of human life is chiefly com poſ- 
ed. The attentions which reſpect theſe, 
when ſuggeſted by real benignity of 
temper, are often more material to the 


Happineſs of thoſe around us, than 


actions which carry the appearance of 
greater dignity and ſplendour. No wiſe 
or good man ought to account any rules 
of behaviour as below his regard, which 
tend to cement the great brotherhood of 
mankind in comfortable union. | 

_ Particularly in the cqurſe of that fa- 
miliar intercourſe which belongs to do- 
meſtic life, all the virtues of temper find 
an ample range. It is very unfortu- 
nate, that within that circle, men too 
often think thewſelves at liberty to give 
unreſtrained vent to the caprice of paſ- 
fon and humour. Whereas there, on 


the contrary, - more than any where, it 
concerns them to attend to the govern- 


4 


with jaundiced eyes. 


ment of their heart ; to check what 1g 
violent in their tempers, and to ſoften 
what is harſh in their manners. For 
there the temper is formed. There, the 
real character diſplays itſelf. The forms 
of the world diſguiſe men when abroad: 
but within his own family, every man is 
known to be what he truly is. — In all 
our intercourſe, then, with others, par- 
ticularly in that which is cloſeſt and 
moſt intimate, let us cultivate a peace 
able, a candid, a gentle and friendly 
temper. This is the temper to which, 
by repeated injunctions, our holy reli- 
gion ſeeks to form us. This was the 
temper of Chriſt. This is the temper of 
Heaven. | Tbid. 


$ 64. A contented Temper the greateſ 
Bleſſing, and moſt material Reguiſite to 
the proper Diſcharge of our Duties. 


A contented temper is one of the 
greateſt bleſſings that can be enjoyed by 
man, and one of the moſt material requi- 
ſi tes to the proper diſcharge of the duties 
of every ſtation. For a fretful and dif. 
contented temper, renders one incapable 
of perfoming aright any part in life. 
It is unthankful and impious towards 
God; and towards men, provoking and 
unjuſt. It is a gangrene which preys on 
the vitals, and infects the whole conſti- 
tution with diſeaſe and putrefaction. 


Subdue pride and vanity, and you will 


take the moſt effectual method of eradi- 
cating this diſtemper. Vou will no 
longer behold the objects around you 
You will take in 
good part, the bleſſings which Provi- 
dence is pleaſed to beſtow, and the de- 
gree of favour which your fellow. crea- 
tures are diſpoſed to grant you. View- 


ing yourſelves, with all your imperfec- 


tions and failings, in a juſt light, you 
will rather be ſurpriſed at your enjoy- 


ing ſo many good things, than diſcau- 


tented becaule there. are any which you 
want. From an humble and contented 
temper, will ſpring a chearful one. 
This, if not in itſelf a virtue, is at leaſt 
the garb in which virtue ſhould be al- 
ways arrayed. Piety and goodneſs ought 


never to be marked with that dejection 


which ſometimes takes riſe from ſuper- 
ſtition, but which is the proper portion 
only of gailt. At the ſame time, the 
chearful- 
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all mankind admire. 
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chearfulneſs belonging to virtue, is to 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed from that 
light and giddy temper which charac- 
teriſes folly, and is ſo often found a- 
mong the diſſipated and vicious part of 
mankind. Their gaiety is owing to a 
total want of reflection; and brings with 


It the uſual conſequences of an unthink- 


ing habit, ſhame, remorſe, and heavineſs 


of heart, in the end. The chearfulneſs 


of a well-regulated mind, ſprings from 
a. good conſcience and the favour of 


Heaven, and is bounded by temperance 


and reaſon. It makes a man happy in 


himſelf, and promotes the happineſs of 


all/around him. It is the clear and 


calm ſun-ſhine of a mind illuminated by 


Piety and virtue. It crowns. all other 

good diſpoſitions, and comprehends the 
neral effect which they ought to pro- 

IS on the heart. Blair. 


5 65. The Defire of Praiſe fubſervient to 
many valuable Purpoſes, | | 


To a variety of good purpoſes it is 
ſubſervient, and on many occaſions co- 
operates with the principle of virtue. It 
awakens us from ſloth, invigorates ac- 
tivity, and ſtimulates our efforts to ex- 
cel. It has given riſe to moſt of the 


ſplendid, and to many of the uſeful en- 


terprizes of men. It has animated the 
patftiot, and fired the hero. Magnani- 
mity, generolity, and fortitude, are what 
Hence, ſuch as 


were actuated by the deſire of extenſive 


fame, have been promoted to deeds 


which either participated of the ſpirit, 
or at leaſt carried the appearance, of 
diſtinguiſhed virtue. The deſire of praiſe 
is generally connected with all the finer 
ſenſibilities of human nature. It affords 
a ground on which exhortation, counſel, 
and reproof, can work a proper effect. 
Whereas, to be entirely deſtitute of this 
paſſion, betokens an ignoble mind, on 
which no moral impreſſion is eafily made. 
Where there is no deſire of praiſe, there 
will be alſo no ſenſe of reproach ; and if 


that be rxpagnhed, one of the princi- 


pal guards of virtue is removed, and the 
mind.thrown open to many opprobrious 
purſuits. 


ver beat at the ſound of praiſe, is not 


deſtined for-any honourable diſtinction; 
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He whoſe countenance never 
glowed with ſhame, and whoſe heart ne- 


is likely to grovel in the ſordid queſt 
of gain; or to ſlumber life away in the 
indolence of ſelfiſh pleaſures. 
Abſtracting from the ſentiments which 
are connected with it as a principle of 
action, the eſteem of our fellow-crea- 


-tures is an object which, on account of 


the advantages it brings, may be law- 


fully purſued, It is neceſſary to our ſuc. 


ceſs, in every fair and honeſt undertak- 
ing. Not only our private intereſt, but 
our public uſefulneſs depends, in a great 
meaſure, upon it. The ſphere. of our 
influence is contracted or enlarged, in 
proportion to the degree in which we 
enjoy the good opinion of the public. 


Men liſten with an unwilling ear, to one | 
whom they do not honour ; while a re- 


ſpeed character adds weight to exam- 
ple, and authority to counſel. To de- 
fire the eſteem of others for the ſake 
of its effects, is not only allowable, 
but in many caſes is our duty: and to 
be totally indifferent to praiſe or cen - 
ſure, is ſo far from being a virtue, that 
it is a real defect in character. bid. 


& 66. Exceſſive Defire of Praiſe tends to 
corrupt the Heart and to diſregard tht 
Admonitions of Conſcience. | 


An exceſſive love of praiſe never fails 
to undermine the regard due to con- 
ſcience, and to corrupt the heart. lt 
turns off the eye of the mind from the 
ends which it ought chiefly to keep in 
view); and ſets up a falſe light for its 
guide. Its influence is the more dan- 
gerous, as the colour which it aſſumes is 
often fair; and its garb and appearance 
are nearly allied to that of virtue. The 
love of glory, I before admitted, may 
give birth to actions which are both 
plendid and uſeful. At a diſtance, they 
ſtrike the eye with uncommon bright- 
neſs ; but on a nearer and ſtricter ſur- 
vey, their luſtre is often tarniſhed. They 
are found to want that ſacred and ve- 
nerable dignity which characterizes true 
virtue. Little paſſions and ſelfiſh in- 
tereſts entered into the mctives of thoſe 
who performed- them, They were jea- 
lous of a competitor. They ſought to 
humble a rival. They looked round 
for ſpectators to admire them. All is 
magnanimity, generoſity, and courage, 
to public view. But the ignoble ſource 
| whence 
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whence theſe ſeeming virtues take their 
riſe, is hidden. Without, appears the 
hero; within, is found the man of duſt 


and clay. Conſult ſuch as have been 
f intimately connected with the followers 
> of renown ; and ſeldom or never will 
f you find, that they held them in the ſame 
7 eſteem with thoſe who viewed them from 
. afar. There is nothing except ſimpli- 
2 city of intention, and purity of prin- 
0 ciple, that can ſtand the teſt of near ap- 
t proach and ſtriẽt examination. Blair. 


* $ 67. That Diſcipline which teaches to 
9 moderate the Eagerneſs of worldly Paſ- 
e ons, and to fortify the Mind with the 
5 Principles of Virtue, is more conducive 
13 to true Happineſs, than the Poſſeſſion of 
* all the Goods of Fortune. | 

. That diſcipline which corre&s the 
El eagerneſs of worldly paſſions, which for- 
e, ties the heart with virtuous principles, 


which enlightens the mind with uſeful 


u. knowledge, and furniſhes to it matter of 
enjoyment from within itſelf, is of more 
at 2 . * 
conſequence to real felicity, than all the. 


proviſion which we cam make of the 
% goods of fortune. To this let us bend 
eur chief attention. Let us keep the 
heart with all diligence, ſeeing, out of it 
are the iſſues of life, Let us account our 
mind the moſt important province which 
it {W's committed to our care; and if we 
cannot rule fortune, ſtudy at leaſt to 


0 rule ourſelves, Let us propoſe for our 
i odject, not worldly ſucceſs, which it 
an. epends not on us to obtain, but that 
n opright and honourable diſcharge of 
\ce our duty in every conjuncture, which, 
be chroogh the divine affiſtance, is always 
1 within our power. Let our happineſs be 
8 fought where our proper praiſe is found; 
ney and that be accounted our only real 
bt. evil, which is the evil of our nature; 
ur- ot that, which is either the appoint- 
hey ment of Providence, or which ariſes from 
ve. dhe evil of others. OE Thid, © 
true 5 68. Religious Knowledge of great Con- 
in- lation and Relief amidſt the Diſtreſſes 
hoſe of Life. | 
jea- . Conſider it in the light of conſola- 
t to uon; as bringing aid and relief to us, 
und {amidſt the diſtreſſes of life. Here reli- 


on inconteſtably triumphs; and its 
appy effects in this reipeR, furniſh a 
lrong argument to every bene volent 


mind, for wiſhing them to be farther dif- 
fuſed throughout the world. For, with- 
out the belief and hope afforded by di- 
vine revelation, the circumſtances of 
man are extremely forlorn. He finds 
himſelf placed here as a ſtranger in avaſt 
univerſe, where the powers and opera- 
tions of nature are very imperfectiy 
known; where both the beginnin 


and the iſſues of things are involved in 


myſterious darkneſs ; where he is unable 


to diſcover, with any certainty, whence 


he ſprung, or for what purpoſe he was 
brought into this ſtate of exiſtence 3. 
whether he be ſubjected to the govern- 
ment of a mild, or of a wrathful ruler ; 
what conſtruction he is to put on many 
of the diſpenſations of his providence ; 
and what his fate is to be when he de- 
parts hence. What a diſconſolate fitua- 
tion to a ſerious, enquiring mind! The 
8 degree of virtue it poſſeſſes, ita 
enſibility is likely to be the more op- 
preſſed by this burden of labouring 
thought. Even though it were in one's 
power to baniſh all uneaſy thought, and 
to fill up the hours of life with perpetual 
amuſement ; life ſo filled up would, 
upon reflection, appear poor and trivial. 
But theſe are far from being the terms 
upon which man is brought into this 
world, He is conſcious that his bein 
1s frail and feeble ; he ſees himſelf be- 
ſet with various dangers ; -and is expoſed 
to many a melancholy apprehenſion, 
from the evils which he may have to en- 
counter, before he arrives at the cloſe 
of life. In this diſtreſſed condition, to 
reveal to him ſuch diſcoveries of the Su- 
preme Being as the Chriftian religion 
affords, is to reveal to him a father and 
a friend; is to let in a ray of the moſt 
cheering light upon the darkneſs of the 
human eſtate. He who was before a de- 
ſtitute orphan, wandering in the inhoſ- 
pitable deſert, has now gained a ſhelter 
from the bitter and inclement blaſt, 
He now knows to whom to pray, and in 
whom to truſt ; where to unboſom his 
ſorrows ; and from what hand to loole 
for relief. by 
It is certain, that when the heart 
bleeds from ſome wound of recent miſe 
fortune, nothing is of equal efficacy with 
religious comfort. It is of power to en- 
lighten the darkeſt hour, and to * 
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the ſevereſt woe, by the belief of divine 
favour, and the proſpect of a bleſſed im- 
mortality. In ſuch hopes, the mind 
expatiates with joy ; and when bereaved 


of its earthly friends, ſolaces itſelf with 


the thoughts of one friend who will ne- 


ver forſake it. Refined reaſonings, con- 
cerning the nature of the human condi- 


tion, and the improvement which phi- 
loſophy teaches us to make of every 
event, may entertain the mind when it 
is at eaſe; may, perhaps, contribute to 
ſooth it, when lightly touched with 
ſorrow ; but when it is torn with any 
fore diſtreſs, they are cold and feeble, 
compared with a direct promiſe from the 
word of God. This is an anchor to the 
ſoul, both ſure and ſtedfaſt. This has 
given conſolation and refuge to many a 
virtuous heart, at a time when the moſt 


_ cogent reaſonings would have proved 


utterly unavailing. 
Upon the approach of death eſpecially, 
when, if a man thinks at all, his anxiety 
about his future intereſts muſt naturally 
increaſe, the power of religious conſola- 
tion is ſenfibly felt. Then appears, in the 
moſt ſtriking light, the high value of 
the diſcoveries made by the Goſpel ; 


not only life and immortality revealed, 


but a Mediator with God diſcovered ; 


mercy proclaimed, through him, to the 


frailties of the penitent and the humble ; 
and his preſence promiſed to be with 
them when they are paſſing through the 
valley of the ſhadow of death, in or- 
der to bring them ſafe into unſeen habi- 


rations of reſt and joy. Here is ground 
for their leaving the world with comfort 


and peace. But in this ſevere and try- 
ing period, this labouring hour of na- 
ture, how ſhall the unhappy man ſup- 


Port himſelf, who knows not, or be- 


lieves not, the hope of religion ? Secretly 
conſcious to himſelf, that he has not ated 


Bis part as he ought to have done, the 
fins of bis paſt life ariſe before him in ſad 


remembrance. He wiſhes to exiſt after 
death, and yet dreads that exiſtence. 


The governor of the world is unknown. 
Hle cannot tell whether every endeavour 


to obtain his mercy may not be in vain. 


All is awful obſcurity around him; and 
min the midſt of endleſs doubts and per- 


plexities, the trembling, reluctant ſoul, 

is forced away from the body. As the 

misfortunes of life muſt, to ſuch a man, 
7 


3 


have been moſt oppreſſive; ſo its end is 
bitter: his ſun ſets in a dark cloud; 
and the night of death cloſes over his 
head, full of miſery, Blair. 


$ 69. Senſe of Right and Wrong, indepen- 
. dent of Religion. 
Mankind certainly have a ſenſe of 
right and wrong, independent of religi- 
ous belief; but experience ſhews, that 
the allurements of preſent pleaſure, and 
the impetuoſity of paſſion, are ſufficient 
to prevent men from acting agreeable to 
this moral ſenſe, unleſs it be ſupported 
by religion, the influence of which upon 
the imagination and paſſions, if properly 
directed, is extremely powerful. We 
ſhall readily acknowledge that many of 
the greateſt enemies of religion have 
been diſtinguiſhed for their honour, 
probity, and good-nature. - But it is to 
ve confidered, that many virtues as well 
as vices, are conſtitutional. A cool and 
equal temper, a dull imagination, and 
unfeeling heart, enſure the poſſeſſion of 
many virtues, or rather, are a ſecurity 
againſt many vices. 'They may produce 
temperance, Chaſtity, honeſty prudence, 
and a harmleſs, inoffenſive behaviour. 
Whereas keen paſſions, a warm imagi- 
nation, and great ſenſibility of heart, 
lay a natural foundation for prodigality, 
debauchery, and ambition : attended, 
however, with the ſeeds of all the ſocial 
and moiſt heroic virtues. Such a tem- 
perature of mind carries along with it a 
check to its conſtitutional vices, by ren- 
dering thoſe poſſeſſed of it, peculiarly 
ſuſceptible of religious impreſſions. The) 


often appear indeed to be the preatell 


enemies to religion, but that is 1ntirely 
owing to their impatience of its re- 
ſtraints. Its moſt dangerous enemies have 
ever been among the temperate and 
chaſte philoſophers, void of paſſion and 
ſenſibility, who had no vicious appetites 
to be reſtrained by its influence, and who 
were equally unſuſceptible of its terrors 
or its pleaſures, - Gregory. 


$70. Jnfidelity owing to Inſenſibility 
Abſolute infidelity, or ſettled ſcepti- 
ciſm in religion, we acknowledge, is no 
proof of want of underſtanding, or a vr 
cious diſpoſition, but is certainly a very 
ſtrong preſumption of the want of ima. 

3 ginatiee 


à perverted underſtanding. Some phi- 
loſophers have been infidels ; few men of 
taſte and ſentiment. - Yet the examples 
of Lord Bacon, Mr. Locke, and Sir Iſaac 
Newton, among many other firſt names 
in philoſophy, are a ſufficient evidence, 
that religious belief is perfectly com- 
patible with the cleareſt and moſt en- 
larged underſtanding. Gregory. 


_ of Mind. 

Several of thoſe who have ſurmount- 
ed what they call religious prejudices 
themſelves, affect to treat ſuch as are not 
aſhamed to avow their regard to reli- 

ion, as men of weak underſtandings 


5 71. Religion not founded on Weakneſs 


and feeble minds. But this ſhews either 


want of candour or great ignorance of 
human nature. The fundamental arti- 
cles of religion have been very generally 
believed by men, the moſt diſtinguiſn- 


ed for acuteneſs and accuracy of judg- 


ment. Nay, it is unjuſt to infer the 
weakneſs of a perſon's head on other ſub- 
jects, from his attachment even to the 
fooleries of ſuperſtition. Experience 
ſhews, that when the imagination is 
heated, and the affections deeply inte- 
reſted, they level all diſtinctions of un- 
derſtanding; yet this affords no pre- 
ſumption of a ſhallow judgment in ſub- 
jects where the imagination and paſſions 


have no influence. bid. 
S 72. Efeds of Religion, Scepticiſin, and 
e Infidelity. NR 


Feebleneſs of mind is a reproach fre- 
quently thrown, not only upon ſuch as 
have a ſenſe of religion, but upon all 
who poſſeſs warm, open, chearful tem- 

ers, and hearts peculiarly diſpoſed to 
ove and friendſhip. But the reproach 
is ill founded. Strength of mind does 
not conſiſt in a peeviſh temper, in a 
hard inflexible: heart, and in bidding 
defiance to. God Almighty: it con ſiſts 
in an active, reſolute ſpirit ; in a ſpirit 
that enables a man to act his part in the 


world with propriety; and to bear the 


misfortunes of life with uniform forti- 
tude and dignity. This is a ſtrength of 
mind, which neither atheiſm nor uni- 


verſal ſcepticiſm will ever be able to in- 
ſpire. On the contrary, their tendeney 


- 
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| xination and ſenſibility of heart, and of 


will be found to chill all the powers of 
imagination; to depreſs ſpirit as well as 
genius; to ſour the temper and contract 
the heart. The higheſt religious ſpirit, 
and veneration for Fertden,, 
in the writings of the ancient ſtoics; a 
ſect diſtinguiſhed for producing the mott 
active, intrepid, virtuous men, that ever 
did honour to human nature. | 

Can it be pretended, that atheiſm or 
univerſal ſcepticiſm have any tendency 
to form ſuch characters? Do they tend 
to inſpire that magnanimity and eleva- 
tion of mind, that ſuperiority to ſelfiſh 
and ſenſual gratifications, that contempt 
of danger and of death, when the cauſe of 
virtue, of liberty, or their country, re- 
quire it, which diſtinguiſh the characters 
of patriots and heroes? Or is their influ- 
ence more favourable on the humbler 
and gentler virtues of private and do- 
meſtic life? Do they ſoften the heart, 
and render it more delicately ſenſible of 
the thouſand nameleſs duties and en- 
dearments of a huſband, a father, or a 
friend ? Do they produce that habitual 
ſerenity and chearfulneſs of temper, that 
gaiety of heart, which makes a man be- 
loved as a companion ? or do they dilate 
the heart with the liberal and generous 
ſentiments, and that love of human kind, 
which would render him revered. and 
bleſſed as the patron of depreſſed merit, 
the friend of the widow and orphan, the 
refuge and ſupport of the poor and the 
unhappy ? 1 | | 

The general opinion of mankind, that 
there is a ſtrong connection between a 
religious diſpoſition and a feeling heart, 
appears from ihe univerſal diſlike which, 
all men have to infidelity in the fair ſex. 
We not only look on it as removing the 
principal ſecurity we have for their vir- 
tue, but as the ſtrongeſt proof of their 
want of that ſoftneſs and delicate ſenſi- 
bility of heart, which peculiarly endears 
them to us, and more effectually ſecures 
their empire over us, than any quality 


they can poſſeſs. 


There are, indeed, ſome men who can 
perſuade themſelves, that there is no ſu- 
preme intelligence who directs the courſe 
of nature; who can ſee thoſe they have 
been connected with by the ſtrongeſt 
bonds of nature and friendſhip, gradually 
diſappearing 3 * are perſuaded, A 
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this ſeparation is final and eternal; and 
who expect, that they themſelves ſhall 
ſoon ſink down after them into nothang ; 
and yet ſuch men appear eaſy and con- 
tented. But to a ſenſible heart, and par- 
ticularly to a heart ſoftened by paſt en- 


dearments of love or friendſhip, ſuch o- 


preſſible; they ſtrike a damp into all the 

leaſures and enjoyments of life, and 
cut off thoſe proſpects which alone can 
comfort the foul under certain diftrefles, 


fectual. 


Scepticiſm, or ſuſpence of judgment, 


as to the truth of the great articles of 


religion, is attended with the ſame fa- 
tal effects. Wherever the affections are 


deeply intereſted, a ſtate of ſuſpence is 


more intolerable, and more diſtracting to 


the mind, than the ſad aſſurance of the 


evil which is moſt dreaded. Gregory. 


573. Comforts of Religion. 
There are many who have paſt the 
age of youth and beauty, who have re- 
figned the pleaſures of that ſmiling ſea- 
ſon, who begin to decline into the vale 
of years, impaired in their health, de- 
preſſed in their fortunes, ſtript of their 
friends, their children, and perhaps ſtill 
more tender connections. What reſource 
can this world afford them ? It preſents 


a dark and dreary waſte, through which 
there does not iſſue a fi 


le ray of com- 
fort. Every deluſive proſpect of ambi- 
tion is now at an end; long experience 


of mankind, an experience very different 


from what the open and generous ſoul of 
youth had fondiy dreamt of, has render- 


ed the heart almoſt inacceſſible to new 


The principal ſources of 
activity are taken away, when thoſe for 
whom we labour are cut off from us, 
thoſe who animated, and thoſe who 
ſweetened all the toils of life. Where 
then can the ſoul find refuge, but in the 
boſom of religion? There the is admitted 


to thoſe proſpects of Providence and fu- 


turity, which alone can warm and fill 
the heart. I ſpeak here of ſuch as retain 


the feelings of humanity, whom misfor- 


tunes have ſoftened, and perhaps render- 
ed more delicately ſenſible ; not of ſuch 
as poſſeſs that ſtupid inſenſibility, which 


ſome are pleaſed to dignify with the 


where all other aid is feeble and inef-⸗ 


name of philoſophy. _ gt 
It ſhould therefore be expected that 
thoſe philoſophers, who ſtand in no need 
e of the aſſiſtance of religion to 
ſupport their virtue, and who never feel 


| | the want of its conſolations, would yet 
pinions are attended with gloom inex- ha 


ve the humanity to conſider the very 
different ſituation of the-reſt of mankind, 
and not endeavour to deprive them of 
what habit, at leaſt, if they will not al- 
low it to be nature, has made neceſſary 
to their morals and to their happineſs. — 
It might be expeQed, that humanity 
would prevent them from breaking into 


the laſt retreat of the unfortunate, who 


can no longer be objects of their envy 
or . reſentment, and tearing from them 
their only remaining comfort. The at- 
tempt to ridicule religion may be agree- 
able to ſome, by relieving them from re- 
ſtraint upon their pleaſures, and may 
render others very miſerable, by making 
them doubt thoſe truths, in which they 
were moſt deeply intereſted ; but it can 
convey real good and happineſs to no one 
individual. | Thid. 


FS 74. Cauſe of Zeal to propagate Infidelity, 


To ſupport openly and avowedly the 
cauſe os; infidelity, may be owing, in 
ſome, to the vanity of appearing wiſer 
than the reſt of mankind ; to vanity, that 
amphibious paſſion that ſeeks for food, 
not only in the affectation of every beauty 
and every virtue that adorn humanity, 
but of every vice and perverſion of the 
underſtanding that diſgrace it. The zeal 
of making proſelytes to it, may often be 
attributed to a like vanity of poſſeſhng a 
direction and aſcendancy over the minds 
of men; which is a very flattering ſpecies 
of ſuperiority. But there ſeems to be 
ſome other cauſe that ſecretly influences 
the conduct of ſome. that reject all reli- 
gion, who, from the reſt of their charac- 


» 


ter, cannot be ſuſpected of vanity, or any 


ambition of ſuch ſuperiority. This we 
ſhall attempt to explain. . 
The very differing in opinion, upon 
any intereſting ſubje&, from all around 
us, gives a diſagreeable ſenſation. This 
muſt be greatly increaſed in the preſent 
caſe, as the feeling which attends infide- 
lity or ſcepticiſm in religion, is certainly 
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comſfortleſs one, where there is the 
leaſt degree of ſenſibility.— Sympathy is 
much more ſought after by an unhappy 
mind, than by one chearful and at eaſe. 
We require a ſupport in the one caſe, which 
in the other is not neceſſary. A perſon, 
therefore, void of religion, feels himſelf 
as it were alone in the midſt of ſociety; 
and though, for prudential reaſons, he 
chooſes, on ſome dccaſions, to diſguiſe 
his ſentiments, and join in ſome form of 
religious worſhip, yet this, to a candid 
and ingenuous mind, muſt always be 
very painful; nor does it abate the diſ- 
agreeable feeling which a ſocial ſpirit 
has in finding itſelf alone, and without 
any friend to ſooth and participate its 
uneafineſs. This ſeems to have a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in that anxiety which 
Free-Thinkers generally diſcover to 


make proſelytes to their opinions; an 


anxiety much greater than what is ſhewn 
by thoſe whoſe minds are at eaſe in the 
enjoyment of happier proſpects. Gregory. 
975. Zeal in the Propagation of Infidelity 

PU oe + 

The excuſe which t 
plead for their conduct, is a regard for 
the cauſe of truth. But this is a very 
inſufficient one. None of them act upon 
this principle, in its largeſt extent and 
application, in common life : nor could 
any man live in the world, and pretend 
ſo to do. In the purſuit of happineſs, 
our being's end and aim *, the diſco- 
yery of truth is far from being the moſt 
important object. It is true, the mind 
receives a high pleaſure from the inveſti- 
Pee and diſcovery of truth, in the ab- 

act ſciences, in the works of nature 
and art; but in all ſubjects, where the 
imagination and affections are deeply 
concerned, we regard it only ſo far as it 
is ſubſervient 85 them.— One of the firſt 
principles of ſdciety, of decency, and of 
good manners, is, that no man is enti- 
tled to ſay every thing he thinks true, 
when it would be injurious or offenſive 
to his neighbour, If it was not for this 
principle, all mankind would be in a 
ſtate of hoſtility, | 2 


Suppoſe a perſon to loſe an only child, 


the ſole comfort and happineſs of his 
life: When the firſt overflowings of na- 
ture are paſt, he recollects the infinite 
: J ö 


infidel writers 


667 


283 and impenetrable. wiſdom of 
e Diſpoſer of all events; he is perſuad- 
ed, that the revolution of a few years 
will again unite him to his child, reyer 
more to be ſeparated. With theſe ſen- 
timents he acquieſces, with a melan- 
choly yet pleaſing reſignation, to the 
Divine will. Now, ſuppoſing all this 
to be a deception, a pleaſing dream 
would not the general ſenſe of mankini 
condemn the philoſopher, as barbarous 
and inhuman, who ſhould 'attempt to 
wake him out of it ?—Yet ſo far does 
vanity prevail over good-nature, that we 
frequently ſee men, on other occaſions 
of the moſt benevolent tempers, labour- 
ing to cut off that hope which can alone 
chear the heart under all the preſſures 
and afflitions of human life, and enable 
us to reſign it with chearfulneſs and 
dignity! 5 
Religion may be confidered in three 
different views. Firſt, As containing 
doctrines relating to the being and per- 


fections of God, his moral adminiſtra. | 


tion of the world, a future ſtate of exiſt- 
ence, and particular communications to 
mankind, by an immediate ſupernatural 
revelation, —Secondly, As a rule of life 


and manners.—Thirdly,' As the ſource 


of certain peculiar affections of the 
mind, which either give pleaſure or 
pain, according to the particular genius 
and ſpirit of the religion that inſpires 
them. Thid. 


$ 76. Religion conſidered as a Science. 


In the firſt of theſe views, which gives 

a foundation to all religious belief, and 
on which the other two depend, Reaſon 
is principally concerned. On this ſub- 
jet, the greateſt efforts of human ge- 
nius and application have been exerted, 
and with the meſt defirable ſucceſs, in 
thoſe great and important articles that 
ſeem moſt immediately to affect the in- 
tereſt and happineſs of mankind. But 
when our inquiries here are puſhed to à 
certain length, we find that Providence 
has ſet bounds to our reaſon, and even 
to our capacities of apprehenſion, This 
is particularly the caſe with reſpect to 
infinity and the moral ceconomy of the 
Deity. The objects are here, in a great 
meaſure, beyond the reach of our con- 
ception; and ons from experi- 
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wherever any 
lewed, the abfurdity of ſome of theſe 


ence, on which all our other reaſonings 


are founded, cannot be applied to a ſub- 
Jef altogether diſhmilar to any thing we 
are acquainted with.—Many of the fun- 
damental articles of religion are ſuch, 
that the mind may have the fulleſt con- 


viction of their truth, but they muſt be 
. viewed. at a diſtance, and are rather the 


objects of filent and religious venera- 


tion, than of metaphyſical diſquiſition. 


If the mind attempts to bring them to a 
nearer view, it is confounded with their 
ſtrangeneſs and immenſity. 

When we purſue our enquiries into 
any part of nature beyond certain 
"bounds, we find ourſelves involved in 
perplexity and darkneſs. But there is 
this remarkable difference between theſe 
and religious enquiries: in the inveſti- 
gation of nature, we can always make a 
progreſs in knowledge, and approximate 
to the truth by the proper exertion of 
genius and obſervation. But our enqui- 
Ties into religious ſubjects, are confined 
within very narrow bounds; nor can any 
force of reaſon or application lead the 
mind one ſtep beyond that impenetrable 
gulf, which ſ{epaiates the viſible and in- 
vicble world. | . 
Though the articles of religious be- 


lief, which fall within the comprehenſion · 


of mankind, and ſeem eſſential to their 
happineſs, are few and ſimple, yet inge- 


nious men have contrived to erect them 


into moſt tremendous ſyſtems of meta- 
phyſical ſubtlety, which will long re- 


main monuments both of the extent and 


the weakneſs of human underſtanding. 
The pernicious conſequences of ſuch 
ſyſtems, have been various. By attempt- 
ing to eſtabliſh too much, they have hurt 
the foundation of the moſt intereſting 
principles of religion.—Moſt men are 
educated in a belief of the peculiar and 
diſtinguiſhing opinions of ſome one reli- 
gious ſect or other. They are taught, 


that all theſe are equally founded on 


Divine authority, or the cleareſt deduc- 


tions of reaſon; by which means their 
ſyſtem of religion hangs ſo much toge- 


ther, that' one part cannot be ſhaken 
ee, Sore | rar; the whole, But 
reedom of enquiry is al- 


opinions, and the uncertain foundation 


of others, cannot be concealed. This 
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naturally begets a general diſtruſt of the 
whole, with that fatal lukewarmneſs in 


religion, which is its neceſſary conſe- 
quence, i 4 901 
The very habit of frequent reaſoning 
and diſputing upon religious ſubjects, 
diminiſhes that reverence, with which 
the mind would otherwiſe conſider them. 
This ſeems particularly to be the caſe, 


when men preſume to enter into a mi- 


nute ſcrutiny of the views and œconomy 


of Providence, in the adminiſtration of 
the world ; why the Supreme Being 
made it as it is; the freedom of his ac- 
tions; and many other ſuch queſtions, 
infinitely beyond. our .reach. The na- 
tural tendency of this, is to leſſen that 
awful veneration with which we. ought 


always to contemplate the Divinity, but 


which. can never.. be . preſerved, when 
men canvaſs his ways with ſuch unwar- 
rantable freedom.. Accordingly we find, 
amongſt thoſe ſectaries where ſuch dif- 


” 


quiſitions have principally prevailed, 


that he has been mentioned and even 


addreſſed with the moſt indecent and 
ſhocking familiarity. The truly. devo- 
tional ſpirit, whoſe chief foundation and 
characteriſtic is genuine and profound 
humility, is not to be looked for among 
ſuch perſons, 3 
Another bad effect of this ſpeculative 
theology has been to withdraw people's 
attention from its practical duties. We 
uſually find, that thoſe who are moſt 
diſtinguiſhed by their exceſſive zeal for 
opinions in religion, ſhew great modera- 
tion and coolnels as to its precepts ; and 
their great ſeverity in this reſpect, is 
commonly exerted againſt a few vices 
where the heart is but little concerned, 
and to which their own diſpoſitions pre- 
ſerved them from any temptations. 
But the work effects of ſpeculative and 
controverſial theology, are thoſe which 
it produces on the temper and affections. 
— When the mind is kept conſtantly 
embarraſſed in a perplext and thorny 
path, where it can find no ſteady light 


to ſhew the way, nor foundation to reſt 


on, the temper loſes its native chearful- 
neſs, and contracts a gloom and ſeverity, 
partly from the chagrin of diſappoint- 
ment, and, partly from the ſocial and 
kind affections being extinguiſhed for 
want of exerciſe, When this evil is ex- 
| i e ai] perated 
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5 aſperated by oppoſition and diſpute, the when they are formed into ſyſtems, to 
; conſequences prove v fatal to the which the ſame credit and ſubmiſſion is 
peace of ſociety ;- eſpecially when men required as to Holy Writ itſelf. Gregory. 


are perſuaded, that their holding certain 7% 55 
. entitles them to the * fa- 9 77- Religion conſidered as a Rule of Life i 
vour; and that thoſe who differ from and Manners. 
them, are devoted to eternal deſtruction. We ſhall now proceed to conſider Re- 
This perſuaſion; breaks at once all the ligion as a rule of life and manners, In 
ties of ſociety, The toleration of men this reſpeR, its influence is very exten- 
who hold erroneous opinions, is confi- ſive and beneficial, even when disfigured : 
dered as conniving at their deſtroying by the wildeſt ſuperſtition ; as it is able 
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t ; Fo SA with that care which the importance of 
t Viet the effects of religious controverſy: the ſubject required, —The ſpeculative: , 
t have ſometimes: proved beneficial to part of religion ſeems generally to have 
n mankind, That ſpirit of free enquiry, engroſſed the attention of men of genius. 
* which incited the | firſt Reformers to Fhis has been the fate of all the uſeful 
7 ſhake off the yoke of eccleſiaſtical ty- and practical arts of life; and the appli- 
A ranny, naturally begot juſt ſentiments cation of religion, to the regulation of 
, of civil liberty, eſpecially when irritated life and manners, muſt be conſidered en- 
n by perſecution. When ſuch ſentiments tirely as a practical art.— The cauſes of 
d came to be united with that bold enthu- this negle&, ſeems to be theſe ; Men of 
7 ſiaſm, that ſeverity of temper and man- a philoſophical genius have an averſion 
d ners that diſtinguiſhed ſome of the re- to all application, where the active pow- 
d ſormed ſects, they produced thoſe reſo- ers of their own minds are not immedi- 
g lute and inflexible men, who alone were ately employed. But in 5 " "i 
able to aſſert the cauſe of liberty, in an practical art, a philoſopher is obliged to 
e age when the Chriſtian world was ener- ſpend moſt of his time in employments 
”; vated by luxury or ſuperſtition; and to where his genius and underſtanding have 
7e ſuch men we owe that freedom and hap- no exerciſe, The fate of the practical 
t py conſtitution which we at preſent en- arts of medicine and religion, have been 
or joy. — But theſe advantages of 5. hl pretty ſimilar : the object of the one is, 
a- enthuſiaſm have been but accidental. to cure the diſeaſes of the body; of the 
d In general it would appear, that reli- other, to cure the diſeaſes of the mind. 
is gion, conſidered as a ſcience, in the man- The os ages and degree of perfection of 
os ner it has been uſuallytreated, is but little both theſe arts, ought to be eſtimated by 
d, beneficial to mankind, neither tending no other ſtandard, than their ſucceſs in 


not only themſelves, but all others wko 


come within the reach of their influence. 
This produces that cruel and implacable 
ſpirit, Which has ſo often diſgraced the 


cauſe of religion, and diſhonoured hu- 
Waun, od. 


to enlarge the underſtanding, ſweeten 


to check and conquer thoſe paſſions, 
which reaſon and philoſophy are too 
weak to encounter. But it is much to be 
regretted, that the application of religi- 
on to this end, hath not been attended to 


the cure of the diſeaſes to which they 


the temper, or mend the heart. At the are ſeverally applied. In medicine, the 
id ſame time, the labours of ingenious men, facts on which tlie art depends, are ſo 
ch in explaining obſcure and difficult paſ- numerous and complicated, ſo miſrepre- 
8. —_ of ſacred writ, have been highly ſepted by fraud, credulity, or a heated 
ly uſeful and neceſſary. And ous it is imagination, that there has hardly ever 
ay natural for men to carry their ſpecula- been found a truly philoſophical genius 
ht tions, on a ſubject that ſo nearly concerns who has attempted the practical part of 
off their preſent and eternal happineſs, far- it. There are, indeed, many obſtacles 
1 ther than reaſon extends, or than is of different kinds, which concur to ren- 
y. clearly and expreſsly revealed; yet theſe der any improvement in the practice of 
t- can be followed by no bad conſequences, phyſic, a matter of the utmoſt difficulty, 
4: if they are carried on with that modeſty at leaſt while the profeſſion reſts on ite 
or and reyerence which the ſubje& re- preſent narrow foundation. Almoſt all } 
K guires. They become pernicious only phylicians who my been men of inge- © 
ed +26 $3 . 
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ing theories, which gave exerciſe. to 
their invention, and at the ſame time 
contributed to their reputation. In- 
ſtead of being at the trouble of making 
obſervations themſelves, they culled, out 
of the promi ſcuous multitude already 


made, ſuch as beſt ſuĩted their purpoſe, 


and dreſſed them up in the way their 
ſyſtem required. In conſequence of 
this, the hiſtory of medicine does not ſo 
mach exhibit che hiſtory of a progreſſive 
art, as a hiſtory of opinions which pre- 
vailed perhaps for twenty or thirty 
years, and then ſunk into contempt and 
oblivion. The caſe has been nearly fi- 
milar in practical ed . but this is 
attended with much greater difficulties 
thay the practical part of medicine; in 
this laſt, nothing 13 required but aſſidu- 
ous and accurate obſervation, and a 
good underſtanding to direct the proper 
application of ſuch obſervation. Gregory. 
$ 78. How Religion is to be applied to cure 
. the M iſeaſes of the Mind. 5 55 


To cure the diſeaſes of the mind, 
there is required that intimate know- 
ledge of the human heart, which muſt 
be drawn from life itſelf, and which 
books can' never teach ; of the various 
diſguiſes under which vice recommends 
Herſelf to the imagination; of the art- 
ful affociation of ideas which ſhe forms 
there; and of the many nameleſs cir- 


cumſtances that ſoften - the heart and 


render it acceſſible. It is likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to have a knowledge of the arts 
of infinuation and perſuaſion, of the 
art of bresking falſe and unnatural aſ- 
ſociations of ideas, or inducing counter- 
aſſociations, and oppoſing one paſſion to 
another; and after all this knowledge 
 $ acquired, the ſucceſsful application of 


it to practice, depends, in a conſider- 


| able degree, on powers, which no ex- 
dent of underſtanding can confer. 
Vice does not depend ſo much on a 
perverſion of the underſtanding, as of 
_ the imagination and paſſions, and on ha- 
bits originally founded on theſe. A vi- 


cious man is generally ſenſible enough 


that his conduct is wrong; he knows 
that vice is contrary both to his duty 
and to his intereſt; and therefore, all 
laboured reafoning, to ſatisfy his under- 


e 


nuity, have amuſed themſelves in form- | 


its juſt modulation, and that 


ſtanding of theſe truths, is uſeleſs, be- 
cauſe the diſeaſe does not lie in the une 
derſtanding. The evil is ſeated in the 
heart. The imaginations and paſſions 
are engaged on its ſide, and to them the 
cure mult be applied. Here has been 
the general defect of writings and ſer- 
mons, intended to reform mankind. 
Many ingenious and ſenſible remarks 
are made on the ſeveral duties of reli - 

ion, and very judicious arguments are 


ought to enforce _ them. Such per- 


formances may be attended to with 
pleafure, | by pious and well - diſpoſed 
perſons, who likewiſe may derive from 
thence uſeful inſtruction for their con- 
duct in life. The wicked and profli- 
gate, if ever books of this ſort fall in 
their way, very readily allow, that what 
they contain are great and eternal 
truths; but they leave no laſting im- 
preſſion. If any thing can rouze, it is 
the power of lively and pathetic deſcrip- 
tion, which traces and lays open their 


hearts through all their windings and 


diſguiſes, makes them ſee and confeſs 
their own characters in all their defor- 
mity and horror, impreſſes their hearts, 
and intereſts their paſſions by all the 
motives of love, gratitude, and fear, the 


proſpect of rewards and puniſhments, 


and whatever other motives religion or 
nature may diate. But to do this ef- 
fectually, requires very different powers 


from thoſe of the underſtanding: a 


lively and well-regulated imagination 
is eſſentially requiſite. id. 
5 79. On Public Preaching. 

In public addreſſes to an audience, 
the great end of reformation is moſt 
effectually promoted; becauſe all the 
powers of voice and action, all the arty 
of eloquence, may be brought to give 
their aſſiſtance. But ſome of thoſe arts 
depend on gifts of nature, and cannot 
be attained by any ſtrength of genius or 
underſtanding; even where nature bas 
been liberal of thoſe neceſſary requiſites, 
they muſt be cultivated is prac 
tice, before the proper exerciſe of them 
can be acquired. Thus, a+ public 
ſpeaker may have a voice that is mu- 
fical and of great compaſs ; but it re- 
quires much time and labour to attain 
Hexion 
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gexion and tone, "which a pathetic 
diſcourſe requires. The ſame diffi- 


culty attends the acquiſition of that 


propriety of action, that power over the 
expreſſive features of the countenance, 
particularly of the eyes, ſo neceſſary to 
command the hearts and paſſions of an 
aus 8 

It is uſually thought that a preacher, 
who feels what he is ſaying himſelf, will 
naturally ſpeak with that tone of voice 
and expreſſion in his countenance, that 
beſt ſuits the ſubject, and which cannot 
fail to move his audience: thus it is 
ſaid, a perſon under the influence of 
fear, anger, or ſorrow, looks and ſpeaks 


in the manner naturally expreſſive of 


theſe emotions. This is true in ſome 
meaſure; but it can never be ſuppoſed, 
that any preacher will be able to enter 
into his {abject with ſuch real warmth 
upon every occaſion. Beſides, every pru- 
dent man will be afraid to abandon 
himſelf ſo entirely to any impreſſion, as 
he muſt do to produce. this effect. Moſt 
men, when ſtrongly affected by any paſ- 


ſion or emotion, have ſome peculiarity 


in their appearance, which does not be- 
long to the natural expreſſion of ſuch an 
emotion. Tf this be not properly cor- 
refed, a public ſpeaker, who is really 
warmed and animated with his ſubject, 
may nevertheleſs make a very ridiculous 
and contemptible figure. It is the buſineſs 
of art, to ſhew nature in her moſt ami- 
able and graceful forms, and not with 
thoſe — in which ſhe appears 
in particular inſtances; and it is this dif- 
ficulty of properly repreſenting nature, 
that renders the eloquence and action, 
both of the pulpit and the ſtage, acqui- 
ſitions of ſuch difficult attainment. 
But, beſides thoſe talents inherent in 
the preacher himſelf, an intimate know- 
ledge of nature will ſuggeſt the neceſſity 
of attending to certain external circum- 
ſtances, which operate powerfully on the 


mind, and prepare it for receiving the 


deſigned impreſſions. Such, in particu- 
lar, is the proper regulation of church- 


| muſic, and the ſolemnity and pomp of 
public 5 1 Independent of the ef- 


fet that theſe particulars have on the 
imagination, it might be expected, that 
I juſt taſte, a ſenſe of decency and pro- 


priety, would make them more attended 


Wi >} 


of whoſe tenets could not admit. the uſe 


to than we find they are. We acknow- 
ledge that they have been abuſed, and 
have occaſioned the groſſeſt ſuperſti- 
tion; but this univerial propenſity. to 
carry them to exceſs, is the ſtrongeſt 
proof that the attachment to them is 
deeply rooted in human nature, and con- 
ſequently that it is the buſineſs of good 
ſenſe to regulate, and not vainly to. at- 
tempt to extinguiſh it. Many religious 
ſecs, in thair infancy, have ſupported 
themſelves without any, of theſe external 
aſſiſtances; but when time has abated the 
fervor of their firſt zeal, we always ind 
that their public worſhip has been con- 
ducted with the moſt remarkable cold- 
neſs and inattention, unleſs ſupported 
by well-regulated ceremonies. In fact, 


it will be found, that thoſe ſects who at 


their commencement have been moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed for a religious enthuſiaſm 
that deſpiſed all forms, and the genius 


of any, have either been of ſhort dura- 
tion, or ended in infidelity, 8 


The many difficulties that attend the 
practical art of making religion influ- 
ence the manners and lives of mankind, 
by acquiring a command over the ima- 
gination and paſſions, have made it too 
generally neglected, even by the moſt 
eminent of the clergy for learning and 
good ſenſe. Theſe have rather choſen 
to confine themſelves to a track, where 
they were ſure to excel by the force of 
their own genius, than to attempt a road 


where their ſucceſs was doubtful, and 


where they might be outſhone by men 
greatly their inferiors. It has therefore 
been principally cultivated. by men of 
lively imaginations, poſſeſſed. of ſome 
natural advantages of voice and manner. 
But as no art can ever become very be- 


neficial to mankind, unleſs it be under 


the direction of genius and good ſenſe, 


it has too often happened, that the art 


we are now ſpeaking of, has become 
ſubſervient to the wildeſt fanaticiſm, 
ſometimes to the gratification of vanity, 
and ſometimes to ſtill more unworthy 
purpoles. | | Gregory. 
$ $0. Religion-confidered as exciting De» 
. potion. cs 


I be third view of religion conſiders it 5 


as engagin 5 ag 5 the n 


timental part of it.— The devotional 
ſpirit is in ſome meaſure conſtitutional, 
depending on livelineſs of imagination 
and ſenſibility of heart, and, like theſe 
qualities, prevails more in warmer cli- 
mates than it does in ours. What ſhews 
its great dependence on the imagina- 
tion, is the remarkable attachment it 
has to poetry and muſic, which Shake- 
ſpeare calls the food of love, and which 
may, with equal truth, be called the 
food of devotion. Muſic enters into the 
future paradiſe of the devout of every 
ſect and of every country. The Deity, 
viewed by the eye of cool reaſon, may 
be faid, with great propriety, to dwell 
in light inacceſſible. ' The mind, ſtruck 
with the immenſity of his being, and 
'with a ſenſe of its own littleneſs and un- 
worthineſs, admires with that diſtant 


awe and veneration that almoſt excludes 
love. But viewed by a devout ima- 


gination, he may become an object of 
the warmeſt affection, and even paſſion. 


he philoſopher contemplates the 


Deity in all thoſe marks of wiſdom and 
benignity diffuſed through the various 
-works of nature. 'The devout man con- 
Fines his views rather to' his own particu- 
lar connection with the Deity, the man 


experienced, and the many greater he 
mil hopes for. This eſtabliſhes a kind 
of intercourſe, which often intereſts the 
heart and paſſions in the deepeſt man- 
ner. | 5 | 

Ahe devotional' tafte, like all. other 
taſtes, has had the hard fate to be con- 
demned as a weakneſs, by all who are 
ſtrangers to its joys and its influence. 
Too much and too frequent occaſion has 
keen given, to turn this ſubject into ri- 


dicule.—A heated and devout imagina- | 


tion, when not under the direction of a 
very ſound underſtanding, is apt to run 
very wild, and is at the ſame time im- 


patient to publiſh all its follies to the 


world. The feelings of a devout heart 
ſhould be mentioned 
and delicacy, as they depend upon pri- 
vate experience, and certain circumſtan- 


ces. of mind and ſituation, which the 
world can neither know nor judge of. 


But devotional writings, executed with 
Judgment and taſte, are not only high- 


and comprehends the devotional or ſen- ly uſeful, but to all, who have a true 
ſenſe of religion, peculiarly engaging. 


with great reſerve 


Greg orye 


881. Advantages of Devotion. 
he devotional ſpirit united to good 


ſenſe and a chearful temper, gives that, 
Readineſs to virtue, which it always 


wants when produced and ſupported by 


good natural diſpoſitions only. It cor- 
rects and humanizes thoſe conſtitational 
vices, which it is not able entirely to 
ſubdue ; and though it too often fails 


to render men perfectly virtuous, it 


preſerves them- from becoming utterly 


abandoned. It has, beſides, the. moſt 


favourable influence on all the A 
virtues; it gives a ſoftneſs and ſe 
lity to the heart, and a mildneſs and 


gentleneſs to the manners; but above 


all, it produces an univerſal charity and 
love to mankind, however different in 


ſtation, country, or religion. There is 


a ſublime yet tender melancholy, al- 
molt the univerſal attendant on genius, 


which is too apt to degenerate inta. 


gloom and diſguſt with the world. De- 
votion is admirably calculated to ſooth 
this diſpoſition, by inſenſibly leading 
the mind, while it ſeems to indulge it, 


don w. many to thoſe proſpects which calm every _ 
inſtances of his goodneſs he himſelf has 


murmur of diſcontent, and diffuſe a 
chearfulneſs over the darkeſt hours of 
human life.—Perſons in the pride of 
high health and ſpirits, who are keen, 
in the. purſuits of pleaſure, intereſt, or 
ambition, have either no ideas on this 
ſubject, or treat it as the enthuſiaſm of 
a weak mind, But this really ſhews 


great narrowneſs of underſtanding; a 


very little reflection and acquaintance 
with nature might teach them, on how, 
3 a foundation their boaſted in- 
dependence on religion is built; the 
thouſand nameleſs accidents that may 
deſtroy it; and that though for ſome 
years they ſhould eſcape theſe, yet that 


time muſt impair the 12 vigour of 


health and ſpirits, and deprive them of 
all thoſe objects for which, at preſent, 
they think life only worth enjoying. It 
ſhould ſeem, therefore, very neceſſary to 


| ſecure ſome permanent object, ſome real 

ſupport to the mind, to chear the ſoul, 
when all others ſhall have loſt their in- 
fluence. — The greateit inconvenience, 


indeed, 


nfibi- 
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indeed, that attends deyotion, is its 


as ſometimes threatens the extinguiſh- 
ing of every other active principle of 
the mind. For when the devotional 
ſpirit falls in with a melancholy temper, 
it is too apt to depreſs the mind entire- 
ly, to fink it to the weakeſt ſuperſtition, 
and to produce a total retirement and 
abſtraction from the world, and all the 
duties of life. Gregory. 


$ 82. The Difference between true and 
Fialſe Politeneſs, . 


and Chriſtian duty, of preferring one 
another in honour, reſpects only. ſocial 
peace and charity, and terminates in 
the good and edification of our Chriſti- 
an brother. Its uſe is, to ſoften the 
minds of men, and to draw. them from 
that ſavage ruſticity, which engenders 
many vices, and diſcredits the virtues 
themſelves. But when men had expe- 
rienced the benefit of this complying 
temper, and further ſaw the ends, not 
of charity only, but of ſelf-intereſt, 
that might be anſwered. by it; they 
conſidered no longer its juſt purpoſe and 
application, but ſtretched it to that of- 
ficious ſedulity, and extreme ſervility of 
adulation, which we too often obſerve 
and lament in poliſhed life. 05 

Hence, that infinite attention and 
conſideration, which is ſo rigidly exact - 
ed, and ſo duly paid, in the commerce 
of the world: hence, that proſtitution 
of mind, which leaves a man no will, no 
ſentiment, no principle, no character; 
all which diſappear under the uniform 
exhibition of good manners: hence, 
thoſe infidious arts, thoſe ſtudied diſ- 
guiſes, thoſe obſequious flatteries, nay, 


of inſinuation and addreſs, the direct 
aim of which may be to acquire che 
fame of politeneſs and good-breeding, 
but the certain effect, to corrupt every 
virtue, to ſooth every vanity, and to in- 
flame every vice of the human heart. 
Theſe fatal miſchiefs introduce them- 
ſelves under the pretence and ſemblance 
pf that humanity, which the ſcriptures 
encourage and enjoin: but the genuine 
virtue 18 eaſily diſtinguiſhed from. the 
counter:eit, and by the following plain 
oe RE 


Con). 


taking ſach a faſt hold of the affections, 


not officiouſly to withdraw them. 


It is evident enough, that the. moral 


thoſe multiplied and nicely-varied forms 


£ 


True politeneſs is modeſt, unpretend - 
ing, and generous, It appears as little 
as may be; and when it does a cour- 
teſy, would willingly conceal it. It 
chooſes ſilently to forego its own claims, 
It 
engages a man to prefer his neighbour 
to himſelf, becauſe he really eſteems 
him; becauſe he is tender of his repu- 
tation; becauſe he thinks it more man- 
ly, more Chriſtian, to deſcend a little 
himſelf than to degrade another. It 
reſpects, in a word, the credit and eſti- 
mation of his neighbour. 1 

The mimic of this amiable virtue, 
falſe politeneſs, is, on the other hand, 
ambitious, ſervile, timorous. It affects 
popularity: is ſolicitous to pleaſe, and 
to be taken notice of. The man of this 
character does not offer, but obtrude his 


_ civilities : becauſe he would merit by 


this aſſiduity; becauſe, in deſpair of 
winning regard by any worthier quali- 
ties, he would be ſure to make the moft 
of this; and laſtly, becauſe, of all things, 
he would dread, by the omiſſion of any 
unctilious obſervance, to give offence. 
fa a word, this ſort of politeneſs reſpects, 
for its immediate object, the favour and 
conſideration of our neighbour. 

2. Again; the man, who governs 
himſelf by the ſpirit of the Apoſtle's 
precept, expreſſes his preference of ano- 
ther in ſuch a way as is worthy of him- 
ſelf: in all innocent compliances, in all 
honeſt civilities, in all decent and man- 
ly condeſcenſions. 


On the contrary, the man of the world, 


who reſts in the lerter of this command, 
is regardleſs of the means by which he 
conducts himſelf. He reſpects neither 
his own dignity, nor that of hþman na- 
ture. Truth, reaſon, virtue, all are 
equally betrayed by this ſupple impoſ- 
tor. He aſſents to the errors, though 
the moſt pernicious; he applauds the 
follies, though the moſt ridiculous; he 
ſooths the vices, though the moſt fla- 
grant, of other men. He never contra- 
dicts, though in the ſofteſt form of infi- 
nuation ; he never diſapproves, though 
by a reſpectful filence; he never con- 
demns, though it be only by a good 
example. In ſhort, he is ſolicitous for 
nothing, but by ſome” ſtudied devices to 
hide from others, and, if poſſible, to 
: __ pallate 
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liberal adulation. ö 
Laſtly; we may be ſore, that the al- 
timate ends for which theſe different ob- 
jects are purſued, and by ſo different 
Means, mult alſo lie wide of each other. 
Accordingly, the true ' polite man 
would, by all proper teſtimonies of re- 

ct, promote the credit and eſtima- 


' tion of his neighbour z -becauſe he ſees 


that, by this generous conſideration of 
each other, the peace of the world is, in 
a good degree, preſerved ; becauſe he 
knows that theſe-matual attentions pre- 
vent animoſities, ſoften the — of 
men's manners, and di ſpoſe them to all 
the offices of benevolence and charity; 


| becauſe, in a word, the intereſts of ſocie- 


ty are beft ſerved by this conduct; and 
becauſe he underſtands it to be his duty 
to love his neighbour. . ee 

The falſely polite, on the contrary, 
are anxious, by all means whatever, to 
procure the favour and conſideration of 
thoſe they converſe with; becau/e they 
regard, ultimately, nothing more than 
their private intereſt ; becau¹ they per- 
ceive, that their own ſelfiſh deſigns are 
beſt carried on by ſuch practices: in a 


word, becauſe they love themſelves. 


Thus we ſee, that genuine virtue 
conſalts the honour of others by worthy 
means, and for the nobleſt purpoſes ; the 
counterfeit, ſolicits their favour by diſ- 
honeſt compliances, and for the baſeſt 
end. Koo gh if hon 
$ 83. On religious Principles and Beba- 


Viour. 


Religion is rather a matter of ſenti- 
ment than reaſoning. The important 


and intereſting articles of faith are ſuf- 


ficiently plain. Fix your attention on 
theſe, and do not meddle with eontro- 
verſy. If you get into that, you plunge 
into a chaos, from which you will never 
be able to 4-295 2974 yourſelves. It ſpoils 
the temper, and, I ſuſpect, has no g 

effect 1 heart. 2 n n 
Avoid all books, and all converſa- 


tion, that tend to ſhake your faith on 


thoſe great points of religion, which 
ſhould ſerve to regulate your conduct, 
and on which your hopes of future and 
eternal happineſs depend. 


( 1} 


palliate to himſelf, the grofineſs of his 


Never indulge yourſelves in ridicule 


on religious fubjects; nor give counte- 
nance to it in others, by ſeeming divert. 
ed with what they ſay. This, to people 


of ' good-breeding, will be a ſufficient 
„ . 17d Ok 
I'wiſh you to go no farther than the 
ſcriptures for your religious opinions, 
Embrace thoſe you find clearly revealed, 
Never perplex yourſelves about ſuch as 
you do not underſtand, but treat them 
with ſilent and becoming reverence. | 
I would adviſe, you to read only ſuch 
8 books as are addreſſed to the 
cart, ſuch as inſpire pious and devout 


affections, ſuch as are proper to direct 
you in your conduct; and not ſuch as | 


tend to entangle you in the endleſs 
maze of opinions and ſyſtems. 
Be punQual in the ſtated performance 
of your private devotions, morning and 


„ 


evening. If you have any ſenſi bility or 


imagination, this will eſtabliſh ſuch an 


intercourſe between you and the Su- 


preme Being, as will be of infinite con- 
ſequence to you in life. It will com- 
municate an habitual chearfulneſs to 
your tempers, give a firmneſs and ſtea- 
dineſs to your virtue, and enable you to 
8 through all the viciſſitudes of human 
ife with propriety and dignity. 

I 'wiſh you to be regular in your at- 
tendance on public worſhip, and in re- 
ceiving the communion. Allow no- 
thing to interrupt your public or pri- 
vate devotions, except the perform- 
ance of ſome active duty in life, to 
which they ſhould always give place. 


In your behaviour at public worſhip, 


obſerve an' exemplary attention and 
gravity. | . 

That extreme ſtrictneſs which I re- 
commend to you in theſe duties, will be 
conſidered by many of your acquaint- 
ance as a ſuperſtitious attachment to 
forms; but in the advices I give you on 
this and other ſubjeQs, I have an eye to 
the ſpirit and manners of the age. 
There is a levity and diffipation in the 
preſent manners, a coldneſs and liſtleſſ- 
neſs in whatever relates to religion, 
which cannot fail to infe& you, unleſs 
you purpoſely cultivate in your minds: 
contrary bias, and make the devotional 
taſte habitual. Gregory's Advice. 
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& 84. On the Beauties of the Pſalms. 
Greatneſs confers no-exemption from 
the cares and ſorrows of life: its ſhare 
of them frequently bears a melancholy 

roportion to its exaltation. This the 
F;-2elitiſh monarch experienced. He 
ſought in piety, that peace which he 
could not find in empire, and alleviated 
the diſquietudes of ſtate with the exer- 
ciſes of devotion. His invaluable Pſalms 
convey thoſe comforts to others, which 
they afforded to himſelf; - Compoſed 
upon particular occaſions, yet deſigned 
for general uſe z delivered out as ſer- 
vices for Iſraelites under the Law, yet 
no leſs adapted to the circumſtances of 

Chriſtians under the Goſpel ; they pre- 
ſent religion to us in the moſt engaging 
dreſs; communicating - truths: which 
philoſophy could never inveſtigate, in 
or a ſtyle which poetry can never equal; 
while hiſtory is made the vehicle of pro- 


3 
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Ju- phecy, and creation lends all its charms 
on- to paint the glories of redemption. Cal- 
m- calated alike to profit and to pleaſe, 


to they inform the underſtanding, elevate 


ea- the affections, and entertain the imagi- 
u to nation. Indited under the influence of 
nan him, to whom all hearts are known, and 


all events foreknown, they ſuit man- 


at- kind in all ſituations, grateful as the 
re- manna which deſcended from above, 
no- and conformed itſelf to every palate. 
pri- The faireſt productions of human wit, 
örm- after a few peruſals, like gathered flow- 
„ to ers, wither in our hands, and loſe their 
e. fragrancy; but theſe unfading plants 
ſhip, of paradiſe become, as we are accuſtom- 


ed to them, ſtill more and more bea u- 
tiful ; their bloom appears to be daily 


Ire: heightened; freſn odours are emitted, 
ill be and new ſweets extracted from them. 
,aint- He who hath once taſted their excellen- 
nt to Wl cies, will deſire to taſte them yet again; 
ou on and he who taſtes them ofteneſt, will 
eye to teliſn them beſt.— And now, could the 
age. zuthor flatter himſelf that any one 
in the would take half the pleaſure in reading 
iftlel- his work which he hath taken in writ- 
igion, Ning it, he would not fear the loſs of his 
unleſs Wh labour. The employment detached him 
ünds 3 WO from the buſtle and hurry of life, the 
otional WW din of politics, and the noiſe of folly ; 
vice. Vanity and vexation flew away for a ſea- 
„J. ad diſyuietude cams not near 
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like an imperial mantle, white and un- 


Hymen, and was ſeated near the en- 


rioſity to obſerve, how the ſeveral 


his dwelling, He aroſe, freſh as the 
morning, to his taſk ; the filence of the 
night invited him to purſue it; and he 
can truly ſay, that food and reſt were 
not preferred before it. Every pſalm 
improved infinitely upon his acquaint- 
ance with it, and no one gave him un- 
eaſineſs but the laſt; for then he griev- 
ed that his work was done. Happier 
hours than thoſe which have been ſpent 
in theſe meditations on the ſongs of Si- 
on, he never expects to ſee in this world. 
Very pleaſantly did they paſs, and mov- 
ed ſmoothly and ſwiftly along; for 
when thus engaged, he counted no time. 
They are gone, but have left a reliſh 
and a fragrance. upon the mind, and 
the remembrance of them is ſweet. 


Horne, | 


8 85. The Temple of virtuous Love. 
The ſtructure on the right hand, was 
(as I afterwards found) conſecrated to 
Virtuous Love, and could not be enter 
ed, but by ſuch as received a ring, or 
ſome other token, from a perſon who 
was placed as a guard at the gate of it, 
He wore a garland of roſes and myrtles 
on his head, and on his ſhoulders arobe 


ſpotted all over, excepting only, that 
where it was claſped at his breaſt, there 
were two golden turtle-doves that button- 
ed it by their bills, which were wrought 
in rubies : he was called by the name of 


trance of the temple, in a delicious 
bower, made up of ſeveral trees that 
were embraced by woodbines, jeſſa- 
mines, and amaranths, which were as 
ſo many emblems of marriage, and or- 
naments to the trunks that ſupported 
them. As I was ſingle and unaccom- | 
panied, I was not permitted to enter the 
temple, and for that reaſon am a ſtran- 
ger to all the myſteries that were per- 
formed in it. I had, however, the cu- 


couples that entered, were diſpoſed of ; 
which was after the following manner: 
there were two great gates on the back- 
ſide of the edifice, at which the whole 
crowd was let out. At one of theſe 
gates were two women, extremely beau- 
tiful, though in a different kind; the 
one having a very careful and compoſed 

: . air, 
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air, the other a ſort of ſmile and inef. 


ſable, ſweetneſs in her countenance: 


the name of the firſt was Diſcretion, 


and of the other Complacency. All 
who came out of this gate, and put 
themſelves under the direction of theſe 


two filters, were immediately conduct- 


ed by them into gardens, groves, and, 


meadows, which abounded 1n delights, 


and were furniſhed with every. thing 
that could make them the proper ſears 


of happineſs. The ſecond gate of this. 


temple let out all the couples that were 
unhappily married; who came out link- 
ed together by chains, which each of 
them ſtrove to break, but could not. 
Several of theſe were ſuch as had never 
been acquainted with each other before 
they met in the great walk, or had been 
too well acquainted in the thicket, 


The entrance to this gate was poſſeſſed 


by three ſiſters, who joined themſelves 
with theſe wretches, and occaſioned moſt 
of their miſeries. The youngeſt of the 


- fiſters was known by the name of Levi- 


ty z who with the innocence of a virgin, 
had the dreſs and behaviour of a harlot: 
the name of the ſecond was. Conten- 
tion 3 who bore on her right arm a muff 
made of the ſkin of a porcupine, and on 
her left, carried a little lap-dog, that 
barked and ſnapped at every one that 
paſſed by her. The eldeſt of the ſiſters, 
who ſeemed to have an havghty and im- 
perious air, was always accompanied 
with a tawney Cupid, who generally 
marched before her wit a little mace on 
his ſhoulder, the end of which was fa- 
Mioned into the horns of a ſtag : her 
garments were yellow, and her com- 


N * pale: her eyes were piercing, 


ut had odd caſts in them, and that 
8 diſtemper which makes per- 

ns who are troubled with it, ſee ob- 
jects double. Upon enquiry, 1 was in- 


' formed that her name was Jealouſy. 


Faller. 
§ 86. The Temple of Luft. 


_ Having finiſhed my obſervations upon 
this temple, and its votaries, I repair- _ 
ed to that which ſtood on the left hand, 


and was called the Temple of Luſt, 
The front of it was raiſed on Corinthian 
pillars, with all the meretricious orna- 
ments that accompany, that order; 


— * 


whereas that of the other was compoſed 
of the chaſte and matron- like Ionic. 


The ſides of it were adorned with ſeve- 


ral groteſque figures of goats, ſparrows, 
heathen gods, ſatyrs, and monſters, 


made up.of half man, half beaſt. Phe 
gates were unguarded, and open to all 
that had a mind to enter. Upon my 


going in, I found the windows were 


blinded, and let in only a kind of twi- 


light, that ſerved: to diſcover atprodigi. 


ous number of dark corners and apart - 
ments, into which the whole temple 


was divided. I was here ſtunned with 


a mixed noiſe of clamour and jollity 


on one ſide of me, I heard ſinging and 
dancing; on the other,  brawls and 


claſhing of ſwords: in ſhort, I was ſo 
little pleaſed with the place, that I way 
going out of it; but found I could not 
return hy the gate where I entered, 


which was barred againſt all that were 


come in, with bolts of iron and locks of 
adamant; there was no going back 
from this temple through the paths of 
pleaſure W, led to it: all who paſl. 
ed through the ceremonies of the place, 
went out at an iron wicket, which was 
kept by a dreadful giant called Remorſe, 
that held a ſcourge of ſcorpions iu his 
hand, and drove them into the only out: 
let from that temple. This was a pal- 


ſage ſo rugged, ſo uneven, and choaked 


with ſo many thorns and briars, that it 
was: a melancholy ſpeQacle to behold 
the pains and difficulties which both 
ſexes ſuffered who walked through it: 
the men, though in the prime of their 
youth, appeared weak and infeebled 
with old age : the women wrung their 


hands, and tore their hair, and ſeveral 


loſt their limbs, before they could ex- 
tricate themſelves out of the perplexi- 


ties of the path in which they were en, 


aged.— The remaining part of this vi- 
| Fr and the adventures I met with in 


the two great roads of Ambition and 
Avarice, muſt be the ſubject of another 


| Tbid, 
& 87. The Temple of Virtue. 


With much labour and difficulty 1 
paſſed through the firſt part of my vi- 
non, and recoyered the centre of the 
wood, from whence I had the proſped 


paper. ; 


of the three great roads. I here joins 


wyle! | 
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{elf to the middle-aged party of 
nd, who. marched behind the 
ſtandard of Ambition. The great road 
lay in a direct line, and was terminated 
by the Temple of Virtue, It was plant- 
ed on each fide with laurels, which were 
intermixed with marble trophies, carv- 
ed pillars, and ſtatues of lawgivers, he- 
roes, ſtateſmen, philoſophers, and poets. 
The perſons who travelled up this great 


i- path, were ſuch whoſe . were 
t· bent upon doing eminent ſervices to 
le mankind, or promoting the good of 
th their country. On each ſide of this 
4 great road, were ſeveral paths that were 
ad alſo laid.out ip ſtraight lines, and ran 
nd parallel with it: theſe were moſt of 
ſo them covered walks, and received into 
ery them men of retired virtue, who pro- 


zot Wl poſed to themſelves the ſame end of 
d, their journey, though they choſe to 
ere make it in Made and obſcurity. The 


of edifices, at the extremity of the walk, 


xck were ſo contrived, that we could not ſee 
of che temple of Honour, by reaſon of the 
aſl temple of Virtue, which ſtood before it: 


ce, at the gates of this temple, we were met 
Was by the goddeſs of it, who conducted us 
rſe, into that of Honour, which was joined 


his to the other edifice by a beautiful tri- 


trance into it. When the deity of the 
inner ſtructure had received us, ſhe pre- 
ſented us in a body, to a figure that was 
placed over the high altar, and was the 
emblem of Eternity. She ſat on a globe, 
in the midſt of a golden zodiac, holding 
the figure of a ſun in one hand, and a 
moon in the other: her head was veil- 
ed, and her feet covered. Our hearts 
Tab within us, as we ſtood amidſt the 
phere of light which this image caſt on 
every ſide of it. Tatler. 
§ 88. The Temple of Vanity, 
Having ſeen all that happened to the 
band of adventurers, I repaired to ano- 
ther pile of buildings that ſtood within 
view of the temple of Honour, and was 


ſame model; but, at my approach to 
it, I found that the ſtones were laid to- 
gether without 'mortar, and that the 


dation, that it ſhook with every wind 
that blew. Thiy. was called the Temple 
of Vanity, The goddeſs of it ſatin the 
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umphal arch, and had no other en- 


raiſed in imĩtation of it, upon the very 


whole fabric ſtood upon ſo weak a foun- 


midi of a great many tapers, that burii- 


ed day and night, and made her appear 
much better than ſhe would have done 
in open day-light. Her whole art was 
to ſhew herſelf more beautiful and ma- 
jeſtic than ſhe really was. For which 
reaſon, ſhe had painted her face, and 
wore a cluſter of falſe jewels upon her 
breaſt : but. what I more particularly 
obſerved, was the. breadth of her petti- 
coat, which was made altogether in the 
faſhion of a modern fardingal. This 
Place was filled with hypocrites, pe- 
dants, free-thinkers, and prating poli- 
ticians, with a rabble of thoſe who have 
only titles to make them great men. 
Female votaries crowded the "temple, 
choaked up the avenues of it, and were 
more in number than the ſand upon the 
ſea-ſhore. I made it my buſineſs, in 


my return towards that part of the 


wood from whence I firſt fet out, to ob- 
ſerve the walks which led to this temple; 
for I met in it ſeveral who had begun 


their journey with the band of virtuous - 


perſons, and "travelled ſome time in 
their company : but, upon examination, 
I found that there were -ſeveral- paths, 
which led out of the great road into the 
ſides of the wood, and ran into fo many 
crooked turns and. windings, that thoſe 
who travelled through them, oſten 
turned their backs upon the temple of 
Virtue, then croſſed the ſtraight road, 
and ſometimes marched in it for a little 


. ſpace, till the crooked path which they 
were engaged in, again led them into 


the wood. The ſeveral alleys of theſe 


wanderers, had their particular orna- 


could not but 
take notice of, in the walk of the miſ- 


ments: one of them 


chievous pretenders to politics, which 


had at every turn the figure of a per- 


ſon, whom, by the inſcription, I found 
to be Machiavel, pointing out the way, 


with an extended finger, like a Mer- 
e ,, 


cury. 


FF 89. The Temple of Awarice. 


I was now returned in the ſame man- 


ner as before, with a deſign to obſerve 


carefully every thing that paſſed in 
the region of Avarice, and the occur- 


rences in that aſſembly, which was 


made up of perſons of my own age. 


This body of travellers had not, gone 
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far in che third great road, before it 
led them inſenſibly into a deep valley, 
in which they journied ſeveral days, 


with great toil and uneaſineſs, and 


without the neceſſary refreſhments of 
food and ſleep. The only relief they 
met with, was in a river that ran through 
the bottom of the valley on à bed of 
golden ſand: they often drank. of this 
ftream, which had ſuch a | particu- 
lar quality in it, that though it. re- 
freſhed them for a time, it rather in- 
flamed than quenched their thirſt, On 
each ſide of the river, was a range of 
hills full of precious ore; for where the 
rains .had waſhed off the earth, one 
might ſee in ſeveral parts of them long 
veins of gold, and rocks that looked like 
pure ſilver. We were told that the deity 


of the place had forbad any of his vota- 


ries to dig into the bowels of theſe hills, 
or convert the treaſures they contained 
to any uſe, under pain of ſtarving. At 


the end of the valley ſtood the Temple 
of Avarice, made after the manner of 


a fortification, and ſurrounded with a 
thouſand triple-headed dogs, that were 
placed there to keep off beggars. At 
our approach they all fell a barking, 
and would have very much terrified us, 
had not an old woman, who had called 
herſelf by the forged name of Compe- 
tency, offered herſelf for our guide. She 
carried under her garment a golden bow, 
which ſhe. no ſooner held up in her 
hand, but the dogs lay down, and the 
gates flew open for our reception. We 
were led through an hundred iron doors 
before we entered the temple. At the 


upper end of it, ſat the god of Avarice, 
with a long filthy beard, and a meagre 
ſtarved countenance, incloſed with heaps 


of ingots and pyramids of money, but 
half naked and ſhivering with cold : on 


his right hand was a fiend called Rapine, 


and'on his left a particular favourite, 


to whom he had given the title of Par- 
- Gmony ; the firſt was his colleQor, and 


the other his caſhier, There were ſeve- 


ral long tables placed on each fide of 
the temple, with reſpective officers at- 


tending behind them: ſome of theſe I 
enquired into: at the firſt table was 
kept the office of Corruption. 
a ſolicitor extremely buſy, and whiſper- 
ing every body that paſſed by, I kept 


Seeing 


my eye upon him very attentively, and 
ſaw him often going up to a perſon that 
had a pen in his hand, with a multipli- 
cation table and an almanack before 
him, which, as I afterwards heard, way 


all the learning he was maſter of, The 


ſolicitor would often apply himſelf to 
his ear, and at the ſame time convey 
money into his hand, for which the 
other would give him out a piece of 
paper, or parchment, ſigned and ſealed 
in form. The name of this dexterous 
and ſucceſsful ſolicitor was Bribery, — 
At the next table was the office of Ex- 
tortion : behind it ſat a perſon in a bob - 
wig, counting over a great ſum of mo- 
ney : he gave out little purſes to ſeveral, 
who, after a ſhort tour, brought him, in 
return, ſacks full of the ſame kind of 
coin, I ſaw, at the ſame time, a perſon 
called Fraud, who ſat behind the coun- 
ter, with falſe ſcales, light weights, and 
ſcanty meaſures ; by the ſkilful applica- 
tion of which inſtruments, ſhe had got 
together an immenſe heap of wealth : it 
would be endleſs to name the ſeveral 
officers, or deſcribe the votaries that at- 
tended in this temple : there were many 
old men, panting and breathleſs, re- 
poſing their heads on bags of money ; 
nay, many of them, actually dying, 


whoſe very pangs and convulſions (which 


rendered their puries uſeleſs to them) 
only made them praſp them the faſter, 


There were ſome tearing with one hand, 


all things, even to the garments and 
fleſh of many miſerable perſons who 
ſtood before them ; and with the other 
hand, throwing away what they had 
ſeized, to harlots, flatterers, and pan- 
ders, that ftood behind them. On 4 
ſudden the whole aſſembly fell a trem- 
bling; and, upon enquiry, I found that 
the great room we were in, was haunted 
with a ſpectre, that many times a day 
appeared to them, and- terrified them to 
diſtraction. In the midſt of their terror 
and amazement, the apparition entered, 
which I immediately knew to be Poverty. 
Whether it were by my acquaintance 
with this phantom, which had rendered 
the fight of her more familiar to me, or 
however it was, ſhe did not make ſo in- 
digent or frightful a figure in my eye» 
as the of this loathſome temple. 
The miſerable votaries of this. _ 
| DA ; Were, 
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were, I found, of another mind: every one 


fancied himſelf threatened by the appa- 


rition as ſhe ſtalked aboutthe room, and 
began to lock their coffers, and tie their 
bags, with the utmoſt fear and trem- 
bling. I muſt confeſs, I look upon the 
paſſion which I ſaw in this unhappy 
people, to be of the ſame nature with 
thoſe unaccountable antipathies which 
ſome perſons are born with, or rather 
as a kind of phrenſy, not unlike that 
which throws a man into terrors and 
agonies at the fight of ſo uſeful and in- 
nocent a thing as water. The whole aſ- 
ſembly was ſurprized, when, inſtead of 
paying my devotions to the deity whom 
they all adored, they ſaw me addreſs 
myſelf to the phantom. Oh! Po- 
verty ! (ſaid I) my firſt petition to thee 
is, that thou would ſt never appear to me 
hereafter 3 but, if thou wilt not grant me 
this, that thou wouldſt not bear a form 
more terrible than that in which thou 
appeareſt to me at preſent. Let not 
thy threats and menaces betray me to 
any thing that is ungrateful or unjuſt, 
F Let me not ſhut my ears to the cries 
y of the needy, Let me not forget the 
; berſon that has deſerved well of me. 
„ Cet me not, for any fear of Thee, de- 
7, ſert my friend, my principles, or my 
* WH honour. If Wealth is to viſit me, and 
n) WW 2 come with her uſual attendants, Va- 
r, WH ity and Avarice, do thou, O Poverty! 
d, haften to my reſcue ; but bring along 
ud vith Thee thy two fiſters, in whoſe com- 
ho bany thou art always chearful, Liberty 


rr 


ox and Innocence.“ Tuatler. 
2 o. The Virtue of Gentleneſs not to be 
| & confounded with artificial and inſincere 


Politeneſs, 


hat Gentleneſs corrects whatever is offen- 
ted fre in our manners; and, by a conſtant 
ay win of humane attentions, ſtudies to 
to alleviate the burden of common miſery. 
ror Its office, therefore, is extenſive. It is 
ed, Noot, like ſome other virtues, called forth 
ty. only on peculiar emergencies ; but it is 
eontinually in ation, when we are en- 
caged in intercourſe with men. Tt 
ought to form our addreſs, to regulate 


ole behaviour. | EE 
[ muſt warn you, however, not to gon- 
dand this gentle wiſdom which is from 


ur ſpeech; and to diffuſc itſelf over our 


KEI) 


above, with that artificial courteſy, that 
ſtudied ſmoothneſs of manners, which 
is learned in the ſchool of the world. 
Such accompliſhments, the moſt frivo- 
lous and empty may poſſeſs. Too often 
they are employed by the artful, as a 


ſnare ; too often affected by the hard and 


unfeeling, as a cover to the baſeneſs 
of their minds. 
ſame time, avoid obſerving, the homage 
which, even in ſuch inſtances, the world 
is conſtrained to pay to virtue. In order 
to render ſociety agreeable, it is found 
neceſſary to aſſume ſomewhat that may 
at leaſt carry its appearance: Virtue is 
the univerſal charm; even its ſhadow is 
courted, when the ſubſtance is wanting: 


the imitation of its form has been re- 


duced into an art; and, in the com- 
merce of life, the firſt ſtudy of all who 
would either gain the eſteem,” or win 
the hearts of others, 1s to learn the 
ſpeech, and to adopt the manners of can- 
dour, gentleneſs, and humanity : but that 
gentleneſs which is the characteriſtic 
of a good man, has, like every other 
virtue, its ſeat in the heart : and, ler 


me add, nothing except what flows from 


it, can render even external manners 
truly pleaſing ; for no aſſumed. beha- 
viour can at all times hide the real 
character. In that unaffected civility 
which ſprings from a gentle mind, there 
is a charm infinitely more powerful than 
in all the ſtudied manners of the 
niſned courtier. lair. 
$91. Opportunities for great As of Be- 
neficence rare, for Gentleneſs continual. 


But, perhaps, it will be pleaded by 
ſome, That this gentleneſs on which we 
now inſiſt, regards only thoſe ſmaller 
offices of life, which, in their eyes, are 
not eſſential to religion and goodneſs. 
Negligent, they confeſs, on ſlight occa- 
ſions, of the government of their tem- 
per, or the regulation of their beba- 
viour, they are attentive, as they pre- 


tend, to the great duties of beneſicence; 


and ready, whenever the opportunity pre- 
ſents, to perform important ſervices to 
their fellow- creatures. But let ſuch per- 


ſons reflect, that the occaſions of per- 


forming thoſe important good deeds, 


very rarely occur. Perhaps their ſituation 


in life, or the nature of their connec- 
tions, 


We cannot, at the 


oft fi- 
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tions, may; in à great meaſure, exclude 
them from ſuch opportunities. Great 
events give ſcope for great virtues; but 


the main tenour of human life, is com- 
poſed of ſmall occurrences. Within the 


round of theſe, lie the materials of the 


happineſs of molt men; the ſubjects of 
their duty, and tlie trials of their virtue. 
Virtue muſt be formed and ſupported, 
not by unfrequent acts, but by daily and 
repeated exertions. In order to its be- 
coming either vigorous or uſeful, it muſt 
be habitually active; not breaking forth 
occaſionally with a tranſient luſtre, like 


the blaze of the comet; but regular in 


its returns, like the light of day: not 
like the aromatic gale, which ſometimes 


feaſts the ſenſe ; but, like the ordinary 


breeze, which purifies the air, and ren- 
ders it healthful. . 
Vears may paſs over our heads, with- 


out affording any opportunity for acts 


of high beneficence, or extenſive uti- 
lity. Whereas, not a day paſſes, but, in 
the common tranſactions of life, and 
eſpecially in the intercourſe of domeſtic 
ſociety, gentleneſs finds place for pro- 
moting the happineſs of others, and for 
ſtrengthening in ourſelves the habit of 
virtue. Nay, by ſeaſonable diſcoveries 
of a humane ſpirit, we ſometimes contri- 
bute more materially to the advance- 
ment of happineſs, than by actions 
which are ſeemingly more important. 
There are ſituations, not a few, in hu- 
man life, where the encouraging recep- 


tion, the condeſcendin 8 behaviour, and 
the look of ſympathy, 
lief to the heart, than the moſt bounti- 


ring greater re- 


ful gift : While, on the other fide, when 
the hand of liberality is extended to be- 
ſtow, the want of gentleneſs 1s ſufficient to 
fruſtrate the intention of the benefit; we 


ſour thoſe whom we meant to oblige; 


and, by conferring favours with oſten- 
tation and harſnneſs, we convert them 
into injuries. Can any diſpoſition, then, 


be held to poſſeſs a low place in the ſcale 
of virtue, whoſe influence is ſo conſider- 


able on the happineſs of the world? 
.. Gentleneſs is, in truth, the great a- 
venue to mutual enjoyment. Amidſt the 


trife of interfering intereſts, it tempers 


the violence of contention, and keeps 


aalive the ſeeds. of harmony. It ſoftens 


animoſities, renews endearments, and 


* 
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jarring elements in chaos; the cave, 
where ſubterraneous winds contend and 


ſhould ſo often, abſurdly, concur in de. 


renders the countenance of a man, 4 te: 


freſhment to a man.  Baniſh gentleneſ: 


from the earth; ſuppoſe the world to be 
filled with none but harſh' and contey. 
tious ſpirits, and what ſort of ſociety 
would remain? the ſolitude of the deſart 
were preferable to it. The conflict of 


roar ; the den, where ſerpents hiſs, and 
beaſts of the foreſt howl ; would be the 
only proper repreſentations of ſuch af. 
ſemblies of men,—Strange ! that where 
men have all one common intereſt, they 


feating it! Has not nature already pro. 
vided a ſufficient quantity of unavoidable 
evils for the ſtate of man? As if we did 


not ſuffer enough from the ſtorm which 
beats upon us without, muſt we conſpire 


alſo, in thoſe ſocieties where we' af: 
ſemble, in order to find a retreat from 
that ſtorm, to harraſs one another? 

| 3 Blair. 
$ 92. Gentleneſs recommended on Conf. 


rations of our own Intereſt. 


But if the ſenſe of duty, and of com- 
mon happineſs, be inſufficient to recom- 
mend the virtue of gentleneſs, then let 
me deſire you, to conſider your own in- 
tereſt, Whatever ends a good man can 
be ſuppoſed to purſue, gentleneſs will 
be found to favour them; it prepoſſeſſes 
and wins every heart; it perſuades, 
when every other argument fails; often 
diſarms the fierce, and melts. the ſtub- 
born, Whereas, harſhneſs confirms the 
oppoſition it would ſubdue ; and, of an 
indifferent perſon, creates an enemy. He 
who could overlook an injury commit- 
ted in the collifion of intereſts, will long 
and ſeverely reſent the flights of a con- 
temptuous behaviour.— To the man of 
gentleneſs, the' world is generally dil. 
poſed to aſcribe every other good qua- 
lity. The higher endowments of tit 
mind we admire at a diſtance, and when 
any 1mpropriety of behaviour accomp# 
nies them, we admire without love: 
they are like ſome of the diſtant ſtars, 
whoſe beneficial influence reaches not i 
us. Whereas, of the influence of gentle. 
neſs, all in ſome degree partake, an 
therefore all love it. The man of thi 
character, riſes in the world without 
ſtruggle 
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given. 


e 


; Arugple, and flouriſhes. without envy. 


His misfortunes are. univerſally lament- 
ed; and his. failings, are eaſily for- 


But whatever may be the effect os this 


virtue on our external condition, its in- 


fluence on. our internal enjoyment is 
certain and powerful. That inward 
tranquillity which it promotes, is the 
firſt requiſite. to every pleaſurable feel- 
ing. It is the, calm and clear atmo- 
ſphere, the ſerenity and ſunſhine of the 
mind. When benignity and gentleneſs 
reign within, we are always leaſt in ha- 
zard of being-ruffted from without ; 
every. perſon, and every occurrence, are 
beheld in the moſt favourable light, But 
let ſome glouds of diſguſt and ill-hu- 
mout gather on the mind, and imme- 
diately the ſcene changes: Nature ſeems 


transformed; and the appearance of all 


things is blackened to our view. The 
gentle mind is like the ſmooth ſtream, 
which reflects every object in its juſt 
proportion, and in its faireſt colours. 
The violent ſpirit, like troubled waters, 
renders back the images of things diſ- 
torted and broken; and communicates 
to them all, that diſordered motion 


which ariſes ſolely from its own agi- 


tation, Blair. 


99 z. The Man of gentle Manners is ſu- 
perior to frivolous . Offences and ſlight 
Provecations. e | | 

As ſoon may the waves of the ſea 
ceaſe to roll, as provocations to ariſe 
from human corruption and frailty. At- 

tacked by great injuries, the man of mild 

and gentle ſpirit will feel what human 

nature feels; and will defend and reſent, 
as his duty allows him. But to thoſe 
light provocations, and frivolous offen- 
ces, which are the moſt frequent cauſes of 
diſquiet, he is happily ſuperior. Hence 
his days flow in a far more placid te- 
nour than thoſe of others ; exempted from - 

the numberlefs diſcompoſures which a- 

gitate vulgar minds. Inſpired | with 

higher ſentiments; taught to regard, 
with indulgent eye, the frailties of men, 
the omiſſions of the careleſs, the follies 
of the imprudent, and the levity of the 
tickle, he retreats into the calmneſs of his 

ſpirit, as into an undiſturbed ſanctuary; 


— 
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diſappears. 


and quietly allows the uſual current of 


life to hold its courſe. . 
9 94. "Pride fills the World with Harſh- 
% and Severity. , 


Let me adviſe you to view your cha- 
rafter with an impartial eye; and to 


learn, from your own failings, to give 
that indulgence which in your turn you 
claim. It is pride which fills the world 
with ſo much harſhneſs and ſeverity. In 
the fulneſs of ſelf-eſtimation, we forget 
what we are, we claim attentions to 
which we are not entitled. We are 
rigorous to offences, as if we had never 
oftended ; unfeeling to diſtreſs, as if we 
knew, not what it was to ſuffer, From 
thoſe airy regions of pride and folly, let 
us deſcend to our proper level. Let us 
ſurvey. the tort] 1 on which 


Providence has placed man with man, 


and reflect on the infirmities common to 
all. If the reflection on natural equa- 


lity and mutual offences be inſufficient 
to prompt humanity, let us at leaſt con- 
ſider what we are in the fight of God. 
Have we none of that forbearance to 
give one another, which we all ſo ear- 


neſtly entreat from Heaven? Can we 


look for clemency or gentleneſs from our 


Judge, when we are ſo backward to 


ſhew it to our own brethren? 7bid. 


$95. Violence and Contention often cauſed. 


by Trifles and imaginary Miſchiefs, 

Accuſtom yourſelves, alſo, to refle& 
on the ſmall moment of thoſe things 
which are the uſual incentives to vio- 
lence and contention. In the ruffled 
and angry hour, we view every appear- 
ance through a falſe medium. The 
moſt inconſiderable point of intereſt, or 
honour, ſwells. into a momentous ob- 
ject; and the ſlighteſt attack ſeems to 
threaten immediate ruin. But after 
paſſion or pride has ſubſided, we look 


round in vain for the mighty miſchiefs / 
we dreaded : the fabric, which our diſ- 


turbed imagination had reared, totally 


contention has dwindled away, its con- 
ſequences remain. We have alienated 


a friend; we have embittered an ene 
my; we have ſown the ſeeds of future 
OI malevolencs, or diſguſt— 


| Suſpend 


But though the cauſe of 
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Duſpend your violence, I beſeech you, 


for a moment, when cauſes of diſcord 
occur. Anticipate that period of cool - 


neſs, which, of itſelf, will ſoon arrive. 
Allow yourſelves to think, how little 


you have any proſpect of gaining by 
Kerce contention; but how much of the 


true happineſs of life you are certain of 


throwing away. Eaſily, and from the 


 fmalleft chink, the bitter waters of ſtrife 
are let forth; but their courſe cannot be 


foreſeen ; and he ſeldom fails of ſuffer- 


Ing molt from the poiſonous effect, who 
firit allowed them to flow. Blair. 0 


396.  Gentlews/7 beft | promoted by reli- 
FRG 4. 6 Fl e. 


Rat cenclenth will, moſt of all, be 


promoted by frequent views of thoſe 
great objects which our holy religion 
PRs. Let the proſpects of immorta- 
11 


ty fill your minds. Look upon this 
world as a ſtate. of paſſage, Conſider 
ourſelves as engaged in the purſuit. of 
igher intereſts ; as acting now, under, 


the eye of God, an introductory part to 
A more important ſcene. Elevated by 
Juch ſentiments, your minds will be- 
tome calm and ſedate. You will look 


down, as from a ſuperior ſtation, on the 


petty diſturbances of the world. They 
are the ſelfiſh, the ſenſual, and the vain, 


who are moſt ſubject to the impotence 


of paſſion. They are linked ſo cloſely to 


the world; by ſo many ſides they touch 
every object, and every perſon around 
them, that they are perpetually hurt, and 
perpetually hurting others. But the ſpi- 


_ Fit of true religion removes us to a pro- 
per diſtance from the grating objects of 
worldly contentions. It leaves us ſuf- 


ficiently connected with the world, for 


acting our part in it with propriety ; 
but diſengages us from it ſo far, as to 
weaken. its power of diſturbing our tran- 
quillity. It inſpires magnanimity ; and 
- r always breathes gentle- 
neſs. 


It leads us to view the follies-of 


men with pity, not with rancour; and to 


treat, with the mildneſs of a ſuperior na- 


ture, What in little minds would call 
forth all the bitterneſs of paſſion. Ibid. 


$.97. Gentleneſs 1e be aſſumed, as the 


Ornament of every Age and Statio; but 


| 


; | 
1 15 diffinguiſted from poliſhed or aged. 


ed Manxers. n. * 
Aided by ſuch conſiderations, let us 
cultivate that gentle wiſdom which is, 
in ſo many reſpects, important both to 
qur duty and our happineſs. Let us aſ- 
ſume it as the ornament of every age, 
and of every ſtation. Let it temper the 

tulance of youth, and ſoften the mo- 
roſeneſs of old age. Let it mitigate au- 
thority in thoſe who rule, and promote 
deference among thoſe who obey. I 
conclude with repeating the caution, 


not to miſtake for true gentleneſs, that 
flimzy imitation of it, called poliſhed 


manners, which often, among the men 


of the world, under a ſmooth appear- 


ance, conceals much aſperity. Let yours 
be native gentleneſs of heart, flowing 


from the love of God, and the love of 


man. Unite this amiable ſpirit, with a 
proper zeal for all that is right, and juſt, 
and true. Let piety be combined in 


your character with humanity, Let de- 


termined integrity dwell in a mild and 


gentle breaſt. A character thus ſup- 


ported, will command more real reſpect 
than can be procured by the moſt ſhin- 
ing accompliſhments, when ſeparated 
Ho ys. 7 7 JO. 


$ 98.. The Stings of Poverty, Diſeaſe, 
and Violence, leſs pungent than thoſe of 
guilty Paſſions. E 


Aſſemble all the evils which poverty, 


diſeaſe, or violence can inflict, and their 
ſtings will be found, by far, leſs pungent 
than thoſe which guilty paſſions dart in- 
to the heart. Amidſt the ordinary ca- 
lamities of the world, the mind can ex- 
ert its powers, and ſuggeſt relief: and 


the mind is properly the man ; the ſuf- 


ferer, and his ſufferings, can be diſtin- 
king But thoſe diſorders of paſſion, 

y ſeizing directly on the mind, at- 
tack human nature in its ſtrong hold, 
and cut off its laſt reſource. They pene- 
trate to the very ſeat of ſenſation ; and 


convert all the powers of thought into 


inſtruments of torture. Ii. 


An extenſive contemplation of human 
affairs, will lead us to this .conchuſion, 
that among the different conditions 5 
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ranks of men, the balance of happineſs 


is preſerved. in a great meaſure. equal; 
and that the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor, approach, in point of real 
enjoyment, much nearer to each other, 
than is commonly imagined. In the lot 
of man, mutual compenſations, both of 
pleaſure and of pain, univerſally take 
place. Providence never intended, that 
any ſtate here ſhould be either com- 
pletely happy, or entirely miſerable, If 
the feelings of pleaſure are more nu- 
merous, and more lively, in the higher 
departments of life, ſuch alſo are thoſe 
of pain. If greatneſs flatters our vanity, 
it multiplies our dangers. If opulence 
increaſes our gratifications, it increaſes, 
in the ſame proportion, our deſires and 


demands. If the poor are confined to a 


more narrow circle, yet within that 
circle lie moſt of thoſe natural ſatisfac- 
tions which, after all the refinements of 


art, are found to be the moſt genuine 
and true. — In a ftate, therefore, where 


there is neither ſo much to be coveted on 
the one hand, nor to be dreaded on the 


other, as at firſt appears, how ſubmiſſive 


ought we to be to the diſpoſal of Pro- 
vidence! How temperate in our defires 
and purſuits! How much more attentive 
to preſerve our virtue, and to improve 
our minds, than to gain the doubtful 
and equivocal advaniages of worlely 
proſperity. ! | Blair. 


$ 100. The trueſl Miſery ariſes from the 
Paſſions of Man in his preſent fallen and 
diſturbed Condition. | 
From this train of obſervation, can 
one avoid reflecting upon the diſorder in 
which human nature plainly appears at 
preſent to lie ? We behold, in Haman, the 
picture of that miſery, which ariſes from 


evil paſſions; of that unhappineſs, which 


is incident to the higheſt proſperity ; 


of that diſcontent, which is common to 
every ſtate. Whether we conſider him 


as a bad man, a profperous man, or 
ſimply as a man, in every light we be- 
hold reaſon too weak for paſſion. This is 
the ſource of the reigning evil; this is 
the root of the univerſal diſeaſe. The 
ſtory of Haman only ſhews us, what hu- 
man nature has too generally appeared 
to be in every age. Hence, when we 


rend the hiſtory. of nations, what do we 


* 


read but the hiſtory of the follies and 


crimes of men ? We may dignify thoſe 
recorded tranſactions, by calling them 


the intrigues of ſtateſmen, and the ex- 


ploirs of conquerors ; but they are, in 
truth, no other than the efforts of diſ- 
content to eſcape from its miſery, and 
the ſtruggles of contending paſſions 
among unhappy men. 'The hiſtory of 
mankind has ever been a continued tra- 
gedy; the world, a great theatre, ex- 
hibiting the ſame repeated ſcene, of the 
follies of men ſhooting forth into guilt, 
and of their paſſions fermenting, by a 
quick proceſs, into miſery. Ibid. 


$ 101. Our Nature to be reſtored by uſing 
_ tbe Afiftance of Revelation. | 


But can we believe, that the nature of 
man came forth in this ſtate from the 
hands of its gracious Creator? Did he 
frame this world, and ſtore it with inha- 
bitants, ſolely that it might be reple- 
niſhed with crimes and misfortunes 
In the moral, as well as in the natural 
world, we may plainly diſcern the figns 
of ſome violent contuſion, which has 


ſhattered the original workmanſhip of 
the Almighty, Amidſt this wreck of 


human nature, traces ftill remain which 
indicate its author. Thoſe high powers 
of conſcience and reaſon, that capacity 
for happineſs, that ardour of enterprize, 


that glow of affection, which often break 


through the gloom of human vanity and 
guilt, are like the ſcattered columns, the 


broken arches, and defaced fculptures of 


ſome fallen temple, whoſe ancient ſplen- 
dour appears amidft its ruins. So con- 
ſpicuous in human nature are thoſe cha- 


racers, both of a high origin and of a 
degraded ſtate, that, by many religious 


ſets throughout the earth, they have 
been ſeen and confeſſed, A tradition 


ſeems to have pervaded almoſt all na- 


tions, that the human race had either, 
through ſome offence, forfeited, or thro? 


ſome misfortune, loſt, that ſtation of 


primæval honour, which they once poſe 
ſeſſed. But while, from this doctrine, 
ill underſtood, and involved in many fa- 


bulous tales, the nations wandering in 


pagan darkneſs, could draw no conſe- 


quences that were juſt; while, totally 
ignorant of the nature of the diſeaſe, - 


they ſought in vain for the remedy ; the 
| 2 | fame 
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more upon the ſtate of his own mind, 
than upon any one external circum- 
ſtance : nay, more than upon all exter- 
nal things put together. We have ſeen, 
that inordinate paſſions are the ou 


ſame divine revelation, which has in- 


formed us in what manner our apoſtacy 


aroſe, from the abuſe of our rational 
powers, has inſtructed us alſo how we 
may be reſtored to virtue and to happi- 
e | 711 
Let us, therefore, ſtudy to improve 
the aſſiſtance which this revelation af- 


fords, for the reſtoration of our nature 


and the recovery of our felicity. With 
humble and grateful minds, let us apply 
to thoſe medicinal ſprings which it hat 


opened, for curing the diſorders of our 


heart and paſſions. 'In this view, let 


us, with reverence, look up to that Di- 
vine Perſonage, who deſcended into this 


world, on purpoſe to be the light and 
the life of men: who came, in the ful- 
neſs of grace and truth, to repair the de- 
ſolations of many generations, to reſtore 
order among the works of God, and to 
raiſe up a new earth, and new heavens, 


wherein N ſhould dwell for 


ever. Under his tuition let us put our- 


ſelves; and amidſt the ſtorms of paſſion 
to which we are here expoſed, and the 
lippery paths which we are left to tread, 
never truſt preſumptuouſly to our own 

underſtanding. Thankful that a hea- 


venly conductor vouchſafes his aid, let 
us earneſtly pray, that from him may 


_ deſcend divine light to guide our ſteps, 


and divine ſtrength to fortify our minds. 
Let us pray, that his grace may keep us 
from all intemperate ag pr and miſta- 
ken purſuits of pleaſure; that whether 
It ſhall be his will, to give or to deny us 
earthly proſperity, he may bleſs us with 
a calm, a ſound, and well-regulated 
mind; may give us moderation in ſuc- 
ceſs, and fortitude under diſappoint- 
ment; and may enable us ſo to take 
warning from the crimes and miſeries 
of others, as to eſcape the ſnares of 
guilt. : 3 Blair. 


9 102. T, be Happineſs of every Man de- 


pends more upon the State of his own 


Mind, than upon any external Circum- 
 flance whatever... | | | 


While we thus maintain a due de- 
pendence on God, let us alſo exert our- 


"ſelves with care, in acting our own part. 


From the whole of what has been ſaid, 


this important inſtruction ariſes, that 
the happineſs of every man depends 
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diſturbers of life; and that, ' unleſs we 
poſſeſs a good conſcience, and a well- 
governed mind, diſcontent 'will blaſt 
every enjoyment, and the higheſt proſ- 
perity will pyove only diſguiſed miſery. 


Fix then this concluſion in your minds, 
that the deſtruction of your virtue, is the 


deſtruction of your peace. Keep thy 
heart with all diligence ; govern it with 
the greateſt care; for out of it are the 
iſſues of life. In no ſtation, in no pe- 


riod, think yourſelves ſecure from the 


dangers which ſpring from your paſſions. 
Every age, and every ſtation, they be- 
ſet; from youth to grey hairs, and from 
the peaſant to the prince. Thid. 


$ 103. At firſt ſetting out in Life, beware 

of ſeducing Appearances. | 

At your firſt ſetting out in life eſpe- 
cially, when yet unacquainted with the 
world and its ſnares, when every plea- 
ſure enchants with its ſmile, and every 
object ſhines with the gloſs of novelty; 
beware of the ſeducing appearances 
which ſurround you, and recolle& what 
others have ſuffered from the power of 
headſtrong defire. If you allow any 
paſſion, even though it be eſteemed, in- 
nocent, to acquire an abſolute aſcen- 
dant, your inward peace will be im- 
paired. But if any which has the taint 
of guilt, take early poſſeſſion bf your 
mind, you may date from that moment 
the ruin of your tranquillity.— Nor with 
the ſeaſon of youth does the peril end. 
To the impetuoſity of youthful defire, 
ſucceed the more ſober, but no leſs dan- 
gerous, attachments of advancing years; 
when the paſſions which are connected 
with intereſt and ambition begin their 
reign, and too frequently extend their 


malignant influence, even over thoſe 


periods of life which ought to be 


moſt tranquil, From the firſt to the laſt 


of man's abode on earth, the diſcipline. 


muſt never be relaxed, of guarding the 
heart from the dominion of paſſion. 


Eager paſſions, and violent deſires, were 
not made for man. They exceed his 


ſphere : they find no adequate objects 
| a on 


availeth us nothing. 


8 
on earth; and of courſe can be produc- 
tire of nothing but miſery. The certain 
conſequence of indulging them is, that 
there ſhall come an evil day, when the 
anguiſh of diſappointment ſhall drive us 
to acknowledge, that all which we enjoy 


Blair. 
§ 104. Enthufiaſm leſs pernicious to the 


Mind than Coldneſs and Indifference in 


Religion. 


1 


But whatever abſurdities may ariſe 
from the fancied ardours of enthuſiaſm, 


they are much leſs pernicious than the 
contrary extreme of coldneſs and indif- 
ference in religion. The ſpirit of chi- 
valry, though it led to many romantic 
enterprizes, was nevertheleſs favourable 
to true courage, as it excited and 


nouriſned magnanimity and contempt 
of danger; which, though ſometimes 
waſted in abſurd undertakings, were of 


the greateſt uſe on real and proper oc- 
caſions. The nobleſt energies of which 


we are capable, can ſcarcely be called 


out without ſome degree of enthuſiaſm, 
in whatever cauſe we are engaged; and 
thoſe ſentiments, which tend to the exal- 
tation of human nature, though they 


may often excite attempts beyond the 


human powers, will, however, prevent 
our topping ſhort of them, and loſing, 


by careleſs indolence and ſelf-deſertion, 


the greateſt part of that, ſtrength with 
which we really are endued. | 
How common is it for thoſe who pro- 


feſs (and perhaps fincerely) to believe 


with entire perſuaſion the truth of the 
golpel, to declare that they do not pre- 
tend to frame their lives according to 
the purity of its moral precepts! *< 1 


* hope,” ſay they, I am guilty of no 


«« great crimes ; but the cuſtoms of the 
« world in theſe times will not admit of 
«a conduct agreeable either to reaſon 
or revelation, I know the courſe of 
*« life T am in is wrong; I know that I 


am engroſſed by the world—that I 


** have no time for reflection, nor for 
*« the practice of many duties which I 
* acknowledge to be ſuch. But I know 


not how it is—I do not find that I 


can alter my way of living.” — Thus 
they coolly and contentedly give them- 
ſelves up to a conſtant courſe of diſſipa- 
tion, and a general worthleſſneſs of cha- 


ly from every body in it. 
5s are every where late - conſequently 1 


racter, which, I fear, is as little fayour- 
able to their happineſs here or hereafter, 
as the occaſional commiſſion of crimes at 
which they would ftart and tremble. 


The habitual neglect of all that is moſt 
valuable and important, of children, 


friends, ſervants—of neighbours and de- 
pendants—of the poor—of God—and 


of their own minds, they conſider as an 


excuſable levity, and ſatisfy themſelves 


with laying the blame on the manners 


of the times. 

If a modern lady of faſhion was to be 
called to account for the diſpoſition of 
her time, 1 imagine her defence would 


run in this ſtile :—< I can't, you know, 


ebe out of the world, nor act different- 
The hours 


& riſe late. I have ſcarce breakfaſted 
ce before morning viſits begin, or *tis 
* time to go to an auction, or a concert, 
or to take a little exerciſe for my 
* health. Dreſſing my hair is a lon 

he operation, but one can't appear EY 
* a head unlike every body elſe. One 
% muſt ſometimes go to a play, or an 
opera; though I own it hurries one 
„to death. Then what with neceſſary 


* viſits— the perpetual engagements to 


% card- parties at private houſes - and 
% attendance on public aſſemblies, to 
*« which all people of faſhion ſubſcribe, 


* the evenings you ſee are fully diſpoſed 


of. What time then can I poſſibly 
© have for what you call domeſtic du- 
© ties ?f—You talk of the offices and en- 
« joyments of friendſhip——alas ! I have 


©*© no hours left for friends! J muſt ſee 


«© them in a croud, or not at all. As 
to cultivating the friendſhip of my 
* huſband, we are very civil when we 
«© meet; but we are both too much en- 


«« paged to ſpend much time with each 


*© other, With regard to my daughters, 


I have given them a French governeſs, 


« and proper maſters—I can do no more 
© for them. You tell me, I ſhould in- 
« ſtrut my ſervants——but I have not 
« time to inform myſelf, much  lefs 


* can I undertake any thing of that 


& ſort for them, or even be able to gueſs 
* what they do with themſelves the 


So 133 part of the twenty- four hours. 
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go to church, if poſſihle, once on 


%a Sunday, and then ſome of my ſer- 


«< vants 


83 
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te yants attend me; and if they will not 
** mind what the preacher ſays, how can 
J help it f—The management of our 
<< fortune, as far as I am concerned, I 
© muſt leave to the ſteward and houſe- 
< keeper; for I find I can barely ſnatch 
« a quarter of an hour juſt to look over 
<< the bill of fare when I am to have 
<© company, that they may not ſend up 
4 any thing frightful or old-faſhioned. 
As to the Chriſtian duty of charity, 


«© T aſſure you I am not ill-natured ;- 


& and (conſidering that the great ex- 
* pence of being always dreſt for com- 
be pany, with loſſes at cards, ſubſerip- 
<< tions, and public ſpeRacles, leave me 
0 very little to diſpoſe of) J am ready 
8 enough to give my money when I 
s meet with a miſerable object. You 
«© ſay, I ſhould enquire out ſuch, in- 
<< form myſelf thoroughly of their caſes, 
„ make an acquaintance with the poor 
<* of my neighbourhood in the country, 
% and plan out the beſt methods of re- 
4 heving the unfortunate, and aſſiſting 
ce the induſtrious. 
s much more time, and much more 
e money than I have to beſtow. —I have 
<<, had hopes indeed that my ſummers 
«© would have afforded me more leiſure; 
© but we ſtay pretty late in town; then 
<< we generally paſs ſeveral weeks at 
* one or other of the water-drinking- 
«© places, where every moment is ſpent 
in public; and, for the few months, 
4 jn which we refide at our own ſeat, 
* our houſe is always full, with a ſuc- 
es ceſſion of company, to whoſe amuſe- 
*© ment one is obliged to dedicate every 
© hour of the day.” | | 

So here ends the account of that time 
which was given you to. prepare and 
educate yourſelf for eternity 7 you 
believe the immortality of the ſoul, and 
2 future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments. , Aſk your own heart what re- 
wards you deſerve, or what kind of. fe- 
licity you are fitted to enjoy ?— Which 
of thoſe faculties or affections, which 
heaven can be ſuppoſed to gratify, have 
you cultivated and improved ?—— lf, 
In that eternal world, the ſtores of 
knowledge ſhould be laid open before 


| you, have you preſerved that thirſt of 
knowledge, or that taſte for truth which 


is now to be indulged with endleſs in for- 


But this ſuppoſes 
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mation 7—If, in the ſociety of ſaints and 
angels, the pureſt benevolence and moſt 
cordial love is to conſtitute your happi- 
neſs, where 1s the heart that ſhould en- 
Joy this delightful intercourſe of affec- 
tion ?—Has your's been exerciſed and 
refined to a proper capacity of it during 
your ſtate of diſcipline, by the energies 
of generous friendſhip, by the meltings 


of parental fondneſs,” or by that union 


of heart and ſoul, that mixed exertion 


of perfect friendſhip and ineffable ten- 


derneſs, which approaches neareſt to the 
full ſatisfaction of our nature, in the 
bands of conjugal love? — Alas! you 
ſcarce knew you had a heart, except 


when you felt it ſwell with pride, or 


flutter with vanity :—Has your piety 
and gratitude to the Source of all Good, 
been exerciſed and ſtrengthened by con- 
ſtant acts of praiſe and thankſgiving ? 
Was it nouriſhed by frequent medita- 


tion, and filent recollection of all the 


wonders he hath done for us, till it burſt 
forth in fervent prayer ?—l fear it was 
rather decency than devotion, that car- 
ried you once aweek to the place of pub- 
lic worſhip—and, for the reſt of the 
week, your thoughts and time were ſo 
very differently filled up, that the idea 
of a ruler of the univerſe could occur 
but ſeldom, and then, rather as an ob- 
je& of terror, than of hope and joy. 
How then ſhall a ſoul fo dend to divine 
love, ſo loſt to all but the molt childiſh 
purſuits, be able to exalt and enlarge 
itſelf to a capacity of that bliſs which 
we are allowed to hope for, in a more 
intimate perception of the divine pre- 
ſence, in contemplating more nearly 
the perfections of our Creator, and in 
Pouring out before his throne our ardent 


| pry love, and adoration What 


ind of training is the life you have 
paſſed through, for ſuch an immorta- 

And dare you took down with con- 
tempt on thoſe whom ſtrong temptation 
from natural paſſions, or a train of un- 
fortunate circumſtances, have ſunk into 
the. commiſſion of what you call great 
crimes ?—Dare you ſpeak peace to your 
own heart, becauſe by different circum- 
ſtances you have been preſerved from 


them ?—Far be it from me to wiſh to 
leſſen the horror of crimes: but yet, 35 


the - 


the temptations to theſe occur but ſel- 
dom; whereas the temptations to neg- 


lect, and indifference towards our duty, 
for ever ſurround us, it may be neceſſary 


to awaken ourſelves to ſome calculation 


of the proportions between ſuch habitual 
omiſſion of all that is good, and the 


commiſſion of more heinous: acts of fin ; 


between waſting our whole life in what 


is falſely called innocent amuſement, 
and diſgracing it by faults which would 
alarm ſociety more, though poſſibly they 


might injure it leſs. © Mrs, Chapone. 


$ 105. Of the Difference between the ex- 
. treme of Negligence and Rigour in Re- 


How amazing is the diſtance between 
the extreme of negligence and ſelf- in- 


dulgence in ſuch nominal Chriſtians, 


and the oppoſite exceſs of rigour which 
ſome have unbappily thought meritori- 
ous l between a Paſcal (Who dreaded the 
influence of pleaſure ſo much, as to wear 
an iron, which he preſſed into his fide 
whenever he found himſelf taking de- 
light in any object of ſenſe) and thoſe 


who think life lent them only to be 


ſquandered in ſenſeleſs diverſions, and 
the frivolous indulgence of vanity ! 
what a ſtrange compoſition is man! ever 


diverging from the right line — forget - 


ting the true end of his being —or wide- 
ly miſtaking the means that lead to it. 

If it were indeed true, that the Su- 
preme Being had made it the condition 
of our future happineſs, that we ſhould 


| ſpend the days of our pilgrimage here 


on earth in voluntary ſuffering and mor- 
tification, and a continual oppoſition to 
every inclination 'of nature, it would 
ſurely be worth while to conform even 
to theſe conditions, however rigorous : 
and we ſee, by numerous examples, 
that it is not more than human creatures 
are capable of, when fully perfuaded 
that their eternal intereſts demand it. 
But if, in fact, the laws of God are no 
other than directions for the better en- 
Joyment of our exiſtence—if he has for- 
bid us nothing that is not pernicious, 


and commanded nothing that is not 
highly advantageous to us—if, like a 


beneficent parent, he inflicts neither pu- 
niſhment nor conſtraint unneceſſarily, 


but makes our good the end of all his 
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injunctions—it will then appear much 


more extraordinary that we ſhould per- 
verſely go on in conſtant and acknow- 
ledged neglect of thoſe injunctions. 

ls there a ſingle pleaſure worthy of a 
rational being, which is not, within cer- 


tain limitations, conſiſtent with religion 


and virtue? — And are not the limits, 
within which we are permitted to enjoy 
them, the ſame which are preſcribed by 
reaſon and nature, and which we cannot 
exceed without manifeſt hurt to our- 
ſelves, or others f—-Tt is not the life of 4 
hermit that is enjoined us: it is only the 
life of a rational being, formed for ſoci- 
ety, capable of continual improvement, 
and conſequently of continual advance. 
ment in happineſs, ' | 
Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are 
neither gloomy aſcetics, nor frantic en- 


thuſiaſts; they married from affection on 


long acquaintance, and perfect eſteem; 
they therefore enjoy the beſt pleaſures 
of the heart in the higheſt degree. 
They concur in a rational ſcheme of life, 
which, whilſt it makes them always chear- 
ful and happy, renders them the friends 
of human kind, and the bleſſing of all 
around them. They do not deſert their 
ſtation in the world, nor deny themſelves 
the proper and moderate uſe of their 
large fortune; though that portion of 
it, which is appropriated to the uſe of 


others, is that from which they derive - 


their higheſt gratiſications. They ſpend 
four or five months of every year in Lon» 


don, where they keep up an intercaurſe 


of hoſpitality and civility with many of 


the moſt reſpectable perſons of their 


own, or of higher rank; but have en- 
deavoured rather at a ſelect than a nu- 
merous acquaintance : and as they never 
play at cards, this endeavour has the 
more eafily ſucceeded.  "Fhree days in 
the week, from the hour of dinner, are 
given up to this intercourſe with what 
may be called the world, Three more 
are ſpent in a family way, with a few 
intimate friends, whoſe taſtes are con- 
formable to their own, and with whom 
the book and Working- table, or ſome- 
times muſic, ſupply the intervals of uſe- 
ful and agreeable converſation. In theſe 


parties their children are always preſent, 


and partake of the improvement that a- 
riſes from ſuch ſociety, or from the well- 
G4 —+ chown 
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choſen . pieces which are read "aloud. 
The ſeventh day is always ſpent at 


\ home, after the due attendance on pub- 


lic worſhip; and is peculiarly appropri- 
ated to the religious inſtruction of their 
children and ſervants, or to other works 
of charity. As they keep regular hours, 


and riſe early, and as Lady Worthy ne- 


ver pays or admits morning viſits, they 
have ſeven or eight hours in every 
day, free from all interruption from. the 
world, in which the cultivation of their 
own minds, and thoſe. of their children, 
the due attention to health, to œcono- 
my, and to the poor, are carried on in 
the moſt regular manner. Fears 
Thus, even in London, they contrive, 
without the appearance of quarreling 
with the world, or of ſhutting them- 
ſelves up from it, to paſs the greateſt 
* Page of their time in à reaſonable and 
uſeful, as well as an agreeable manner. 
The reſt of the year they ſpend at their 
family ſeat in the country, where the 
happy effects of their example, and of 
their aſſiduous attention to the good of 
all around them, are ſtill more obſerva- 
ple than in town. Their neighbours, 
their tenants, and the poor, for many 
miles about them, find in them a ſure 
reſource and comfort in calamity, and a 
ready aſſiſtance to every ſcheme of ho- 
neſt induſtry. The young are inſtructed 
at their expence, and under their direc- 
tion, and rendered uſeful at the earlieſt 
riod poſſible; the aged and the ſick 
oe every comfort... adminiſtered that 
their ſtate requires; the idle and diſſo- 
lute are kept in awe by vigilant inſpec- 
tion; the quarrelſome are brought, by a 
ſenſe of their own intereſt, to live more 
quietly with their family and neigh- 
bours, and amicably to refer their diſ- 
putes to Sir Charles's deciſion. | 
This amiable pair are not leſs highly 


prized by the genteel families of their 


neighbourhood, who are ſure of finding 
zn their houſe the moſt polite and chear- 

ful hoſpitality, and in them a fund of 
good ſenſe and good humour, with a 
conſtant diſpoſition to promote every in- 


nocent pleaſure. They are particularly 


| the delight of all the young people, who 
- conſider them as their patrons and their 
 oxacles, to whom they always apply for 


* 
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advice and aſſiſtance in any kind of dif. 
treſs, or in any ſcheme of amuſement. 

Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are ſel- 
dom without ſome friends in the houſe 
with them during their ſtay in the coun- 
try; but, as their methods are known, 
they are never broken in upon by their 
gueſts, who do not expect to ſee them 
till dinner-time, except at the hour of 


prayer and of breakfaſt. In their pri- 
vate walks or rides, they uſually viſit 
the cottages of the labouring poor, with 


all of whom they are; perſonally ac- 
quainted; and by the ſweetneſs and 
friendlineſs of their manner, as well as 


by their beneficent actions, they ſo en- 
tirely poſſeſs the hearts of theſe people, | 


that they are made the confidents of all 
their family grievances, and the caſuiſts 
to ſettle all their ſcruples of conſcience 


or difficulties in conduct. By this me- 


thod of converſing freely with them, 
they find out their different characters 
and capacities, and often diſcover and 


apply to, their own benefit, as well as 


that of the perſon they diſtinguiſh, ta- 
lents, which would otherwiſe have been 
for ever loſt to the public. 
From this flight ſketch of their man- 
ner of living, can it be thought that the 
practice of virtue coſts them any. great 


ſacrifices? Do they appear. to be the 


ſervants of . hard maſter ?—It is true, 
they have 5 

nor do they curſe themſelves in bitter- 
neſs of ſoul, for leſing the fortune Pro- 


vidence had beſtowed upon them: they 


are not continually in public places, nor 
ſtifled in croyded aſſemblies; nor are 
their hours conſumed in an inſipid inter- 
change of unmeaning chat with hun- 
dreds of ſine people who are perfectly 
indifferent to them; but then, in re- 
turn, the Being whom they ſerve, in- 


dulges them in the beſt pleaſures of love, 


of friendſhip, of parental and family affec- 
tion, of divine beneficence, and a piety, 


which chiefly conſiſts in joyful acts of 


love and praiſe not to mention the 


. delights they derive from a taſte uncor- 
rupted and ſtill alive to natural plea- 
ſures ; from the beauties of nature, and 


from cultivating thoſe beauties joined 
with utility in the ſcenes around them ; 
and, above all, from that flaw of ſpirits, 
Ig bo which 


the amuſement of gaming, 
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without ceaſing, not to be led away by 


which a life of activity, and the conſtant 
exertion of right affections, naturally 
produce. Compare their countenances 
with thoſe of the wretched ſlaves of the 
world, who are hourly complaining of 
fatigue, of liſtleſſneſs, diſtaſte,” and va- 
pours; and who, with faded cheeks and 
worn- out conſtitutions, ſtill continue to 
haunt the ſcenes where once their va- 
nity found gratification, but where they 
now meet only with mortification and 
diſguſt: then tell me, which has choſen 
the happier plan, admitting for a mo- 
ment that no future penalty was annexed 
to a wrong choice ? Liſten to the charac- 
ter thät is given of Sir Charles Worthy 
and his Lady, wherever they are named, 
and then tell me, whether even your 
idol, the world, is not more favourable 
to them than to you. 1 

Perhaps it is vain to thin 
thoſe whom long habits, and the eſta- 
bliſhed tyranny of pride and vanity, 
have almoſt precluded from a poſſibility 
of imitating ſuch patterns, and in whom 
the very deſire of amendment is extin- 
guiſhed; * for thoſe who are now en- 
tering on the ſtage of life, and who have; 
their parts to chooſe, how earneſtly could 
I wiſh for the ſpirit of perſuaſion for 
ſuch a“ warning voice“ as ſhould make 
itſelf heard amidſt all the gay buſtle that 
ſurrounds them! it ſhould cry to them 


the crowd of fools, without knowing 
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ginally made for the private convenience 
of me alone ?—It does not.— But is it 
not poſſible ſo to accommodate it, by 
my own. particular induſtry? If to ac- 
commodate man and beaſt, heaven and 
earth, if this be beyond me, tis not poſ- 
ſible — What conſequence then follows ? 
or can there be any other than this —If 
I ſeek an intereſt of my on detached 
from that of others, I ſeek. an intereſt 
which is chimerical, and can never have 
exiſtence; nfl mne 

How then muſt I determine? Have I 
no intereſt at all? If I have not, I am 
a fool for ſtaying here Tis à ſmoky 
houſe ; and the ſooner out of it the bet- 
ter.— But why no intereſt? Can I be 
contented with none, but one ſeparate 
and detached? Is a ſocial intereſt, joined 


wioith others, ſuch an abſurdity as not to 
k of recalling 


be admitted? — The bee, the beaver, 
and the tribes of herding animals, are 
enow to convince me, that the thing is- 
ſomewhere at leaſt poſſible. How, then, 
am I aſſured that tis not equally true of 
man? Admit it; and what follows ? If 
ſo, then honour and juſtice are my in- 
tereſt; then the whole train of moral 
virtues are my intereſt; without ſome: 
portion of which, not even + thieves can 
maintain ſociet w. 2474 

But, farther ſtill-I ſtop not here 1 
purſue this ſocial intereſt, as far as I can 


trace my ſeveral relations. I paſs from 


my dwn ſtock, my own neighbourhood, 


i whither they are going—not to ex- my own nation, to the whole race of 
= change real happineſs for the empty mankind, as. diſperſed throughaut the 
7 | name of pleaſure—not to prefer faſhion earth. — Am I not related to them all, by 
: to immortality—and not to fancy it poſ- the mutual aids of commerce, by the ge- 
G ſible for them to be innocent, and at neral intercourſe of arts and letters, by 
- the ſame-time uſeleſs. Mrs. Chapone. that „ nature of which we all 

| 3 articipate ü | 
F 5 106. J irtue Man's true Intereſt. n FE. at. muſt have food and cloath- 

i» I find myſelf exiſting upon a little ing,—Withour a proper genial warmth, 
, ſpot, ſurrounded every way by an im- I inſtantly periſn.— Am I not related, 
— menſe unknown expanſion.— Where am in this view, to the very earth itſelf? to 
„ |? What ſort of place do I inhabit? Is the diſtant ſun, from whoſe beams I de- 
ff it exactly accommodated, in every in- rive * to that ſtupendous courſe 
e lance, to my convenience ? Is there no and order of the infinite hoſt of heaven, 
1 exceſs of cold, none of heat, to offend by which the times and ſeaſons ever uni- 
2 me? Am I never annoyed by animals, formly paſs on Were this order once 

d either of my own kind, or a different ? Is confounded, I could not probably ſur- 

.d every thing ſubſervient to me, as though vive a moment; ſo abſolutely do I de- 

3 I had ordered all myſelf ?!—=No—no- pend on this common general welfare. 

5s, ting like it—the fartheſt from it poſſi- What, then, have I to do, but to enlarge 

ch ble.— The world appears not, then, ori- virtue into piety ? Not only honour and 
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juſtice, 


' 
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eſcente, reſignation, adoration, and all 
Lowe to this great polity, and its greater 
governor our common parent. 
* 4 ae ieee Harris. 2 
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There is not a more pleaſing exerciſe 
t the mind, than gratitude “““ 


It is accompanied withduch e 


Jatisfaction, that the duty is ſufficiently 


rewarded;by: the ꝓerformance. It is not 
like the practice of many other virtues, 


difficult and painful, but attended with 
ſo much pleaſure, that were there no po- 


fitive command which enjoined it, nor 
any recompence laid up for it hereafter. 
a generous mind would indulge in it, 


For the natural gratification that accom- 


If gratitude is due from man to man 
how: much more from man to his 
Maker? The Supreme Being does not 
only confer upon us thoſe bounties Which 
proceed. more immediately from his 
hand, but even thoſe benefits which are 
conveyed to us by others. Every bleſ- 
ing we enjoy, by what means ſoever it 


may be derived upon us, is the gift of 


Him who is the great Author of good, 
and Father of mereie ? 
If gratitude, when exerted towards 
one another, naturally produces a very 
leaſing ſenſation in the mind of a grate- 
man; it exalts the ſoul into rapture, 
when it is employed on this great object 
of gratitude, on this beneficent Being, 
who has given us every thing we already 
2 and from whom we expect every 
ing we yet hope for. 
Moſt of the works of the Pagan poets 
were either direct hymns to their deities, 
or tended indirectly to the celebration of 
their reſpective attributes and perfec- 
tions. Thoſe who are acquainted with 
the works of the Greek and Latin poets 
which are ſtill extant, will, upon reflec- 


— 


tion, find this obſervation ſo true, that 


I ſhall not enlarge upon it. One would 
wonder that more of our Chriſtian poets 
have not turned their thoughts this way, 
eſpecially if we conſider, that our idea 


of the Supreme Being, is not only infi- 


nitely more great and noble than could 


„poffibly enter into the heart of a hea- 
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Juſtied; and what I owe to man, is my then, but filled with every thing chat 
intereſt; but gratitude alſo, acqui- 


can raiſe the imagination, and give an 


opportunity for th ſublimeſt thoughts 


aui dongeptiohs. d: 2, 
Plutarch tells us of a heathen who 
was ſinging an hymn to Diana, in which 


be celebrated her for her delight in hu- 


e and other inſtances of 
eruelty and revenge; upon which a poet 
who was Present at this pieeg of dero. 
tion, and ſeems to have/hadia truer idea 
of ches diuine nature, told the votary, 
by way of reproof, that in; recompence 
for his hymn, he heartily wiſhed he 
might have a daughter of the ſame tem- 
per with the goddeſs he celebrated k 
It was indeed impoſſible — 
praiſes of one of thoſe falſe deities, ac- 
cording to the Pagan creed, without à 
mixture of impertinence and abſurdity. 


The jews, who before the time of 


Chriſtianity were the only people who 
had the knowledge. of the true God, 
have ſet the Chriſtian world an example 
how:they ought to'employ this divine ta- 
lent, of Which IJ am ſpeaking. As that 
nation produced men of great genius, 


without conſiderin 8 them as inſpired 


writers, they have tranſmitted to us ma- 
ny hymns and divine odes, which excel 
thoſe that are delivered down to us by 


the ancient Greeks and Romans, in the 


y as much as in the ſubject to which 
it is conſecrated. This, I think, might 
be eaſily ſhewn, if there were occaſion 
for it. HFH)pectator. 


8 1 08 ; Religion the Foundation of Cn. 


dente an Allegory. 

Omar, the hermit of the mountain 
Aubukabis, which riſes on the eaſt of 
Mecca, and overlooks the city, found 
one evening a man ſitting penſive and 
alone, within a few paces of his cell, 
Omar regarded him with attention, and 
perceived that his looks were wild and 
yes, nts Swag that his body was feeble 
and emaciated: the man alſo ſeemed to 
gaze ſtedfaſtly on Omar; but ſach was 
the abſtraction of his mind, that his eye 
did not immediately take cognizance of 
its object. In the moment of recollec- 


tion he ſtarted as from a dream, he co- 
vered his face in confuſion, and bowed 
himſelf to the ground. Son of affiic- 
* tion,” faid Omar, who art tho 

| 4 an 
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and what is thy diſtreſs 839 .cc My name, | 
replied the ſtranger, “is Haſſan, and I 


am a native of this city: the Angel of 
adverſity has laid his hand upon me, and 
the wretch whom thine eye compaſſion- 
ates, thou canſt not deliver.“ To de- 
liver thee, ſaid Omar, belongs to 
Him only, from whom we ſhould receive 
with humility both good and evil: yet 
hide not thy life from me; for the bur- 
then which I cannot remove, I may at 
leaſt enable thee toſuſtain,”” Haſſan fixed 
his eyes upon the ground, and remain- 
ed ſome time filent ; then fetching a 
deep ſigh, he looked up at the hermit, 
and thus complied with his requeſt; 

It is now ſix” years ſince our mighty 
lord the Caliph Almalic, whoſe memo- 
ry be bleſſed, firſt came privately to 
worſhip in the temple of the holy city. 
The bleſſing which he petitioned of the 
prophet, as the prophet's vicegerent, he 
was diligent to diſpenſe :'in the inter- 
vals of his devotion, therefore, he went 
about the city relieving diſtreſs and re- 
{training oppreſſion : the widow ſmiled 
under his protection, and the weakneſs 
of age and infancy was ſuſtained by his 
bounty. I, who dreaded no evil but 
fickneſs, and expected no good be- 
yond the reward of my labour, was 
linging at my work, when Almalic en- 
tered my dwelling. | He looked round 


| with a ſmile of complacency ; perceiv- 


ing that though it was mean it was 
neat, and though I was poor I appear- 
ed to be content. As his habit was that 
of a pilgrim, I haſtened to receive him 
with ſuch hoſpitality as was in my pow- 
er; and my Chearfulneſs was rather in- 
ereaſed than reſtrained by his preſence. 
After he had accepted ſome coffee, he 
aſced me many queſtions; and though 
by my anſwers I always endeavoured to 
excite him to mirth, yet I perceived that 
he grew thoughtful, and eyed me with a 
placid but fixed attention. I ſuſpected 
that he had ſome knowledge of me, and 
therefore enquired his country and his 
name. Haſſan,” ſaid he, I have raiſ- 
ed thy curiolity, and it ſhall be ſatisfi- 
td; he who now talks with thee, is 
Almalic, the ſovereign of the faithful, 
Whoſe ſeat is the throne of Medina, and 
whoſe commiſſion is from above.” Theſe 
words ſtruck me dumb with aſtoniſh- 


ment, though 1 had ſome doubt of their 
truth: but Almalic, throwing back his 
rment, diſcovered the peculiarity of 
is veſt, and put the royal #ignet: upon 
his finger. I then ſtarted up, and was 
about to proſtrate myſelf before him, 
but he prevented me: Haſlan,?” ſaid 
he, “ forbear; thou art greater than Ty 
and from thee I have at once derived 
humility and wiſdom.“ I anſwered, 
Mock not thy ſervant, who is but as 
a worm before thee: life and death are 
in thy hand, and happineſs and miſery 
are the daughters of thy will.“ “ Haſ- 
ſan,“ he replied, I can no otherwiſe 


give life or happineſs, than by not taking 


them away: thou art hyſelf beyond the 
reach of my bounty, and poſſeiled of fe- 
licity which I can neither communicate 
nor obtain. My influence over others, 
fills my boſom with perpetual ſolicitude 
and anxiety; and yet my inflaence over 
others extends only to their vices; whe - 
ther I would reward or puniſh. ' By the 
bow-ftring, I can repreſs violence and 
fraud ; and by the delegation of: power, 
I can transfer the inſatiable wiſhes: of 


avarice and ambition from one object to 


another; but with reſpect to virtue, I 
am impotent: if I could reward it, I 
would reward. it in thee. Thou art 
content, and*haſt therefore neither avas 
rice nor ambition: to exalt theez would 


deſtroy the ſimplicity of thy life, and di- 


miniſh that happineſs which I have no 
power either to increaſe or to conti- 
wes.” qe 756 2004-17 256m 
- He then roſe. up, and commanding 
me not to diſcloſe his ſecret, departed.” 
As ſoon as I recovered from the cons 


. fuſion and aſtoniſhment in which the 


Caliph left me, I began to regret that 
my behaviour had intercepted his boun- 
ty; and accuſed that chearfulneſs of 
folly, which was the concomitant of po- 
verty and labour. I now repined at the 
obſcurity of my ſtation, which my for- 
mer inſenſibility had perpetuated: I 
neglected my labour, becauſe I deſpiſed 
the reward; I ſpent the day in idleneſs, 
forming romantic projects to recover 
the advantages which I jhad loſt : and at 
night, inſtead of loſing myſelf in that 
ſweet and refreſhing ſleep, from which 
T uſed to riſe with new health, chearful- 
neſs, and vigour, I dreamt of ſplendid 

habits 


| 
Li 
i 
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' Habits'and'a.numerous retinue, of gar- 


dens, palaces, eunuchs, and women, 


and waked only to regret the illuſions. 
that had vaniſhed. ' My health was at 


length impaired by the inquietude of 
my mind; I ſold all my moteables for 


ſubſiſtence: and reſerved only -a' mat- 


traſs, upon which I ſometimes lay from 
ane night to-another. | 1 © 
In the firſt moon of the following 
year, the Caliph came again to Mecca, 


with the ſame ſecrecy, and for the ſame 


purpoſes. He was willing once more to 
fee the man, whom he conſidered as de- 
riving felicity from himſelf. But he 
found me, not finging at my work, 
ruddy with health, vivid with chearful- 
neſs; but pale and dejected, fitting on 
the ground, and chewing opium, which 


contributed to ſubſtitute the phantoms of 


imagination for the realities of great- 
neſs. He entered with a kind of joy- 
ful impatience in his countenance, 
which, the moment he beheld me, was 
changed to a mixture of wonder and 
pity. I had often wiſhed for another 
opportunity to addreſs the Caliph ; yet 
Ewas confounded at his preſence, and 
throwing: myſelf at his feet, I laid my 
band upon my head, and was ſpeechleſs, 


«« Haſſan,” ſaid he, Fhat canſt thou 


kave loſt, whoſe wealth was the labour 
of thine own hand; and what can have 
made thee ſad, the ſpring of whoſe joy 
was ãn thy own boſom ? What evil hath 
befallen thee ? Speak, and if I can re- 
move it, thou art happy.” I was now 
encouraged" to look up, and I replied, 
Let my Lord forgive the preſump- 
tion of his ſervant, who rather than ut- 
ter a falſehood would be dumb for ever. 
Jam become wretched by the loſs of 
that which I never poſſeſſed: thou haſt 
Taiſed wiſhes, which indeed I am not 


worthy thou ſhould ſatisfy ; but why 


ſhould it-be thought, that he who was 
Happy in obſcurity and indigence, 
would not have been rendered more 
happy by eminence and wealth?“ 

When I had finiſhed this ſpeech, Alma- 
lic ſtood ſome moments in ſuſpence, and 
I continued proſtrate before him. Haſ- 
ſan,” ſaid he, << I perceive, not with 


_ indignation but regret, that I miſtook 


thy character; I now diſcover avarice 
and ambition in thy heart, which lay 


torpid only becauſe: their objects were 
too remote to rouze them. I cannot 
therefore inveſt thee with authority, be- 
cauſe I would not ſubject my people to 
oppreſſion; and becauſe I would not be 
compelled ro puniſh thee for crimes 
which I firſt enabled thee to commit. 
But as I have taken from thee that 
which I cannot reſtore, I will at leaf 
gratify the | wiſhes that I excited, leſt 
thy heart accuſe. me of injuſtice, and 
thou continue {till a ſtranger to thyſelf, 
Ariſe, therefore, and follow me. — I 
ſprung from the ground as 1t were with 
the wings of an eagle; I kiſſed the hem 


of his garment in an extaſy of gratitude 


and joy; and when I went out of my 
houſe, my heart leaped as if I had eſcap- 
ed from the den of a lion. I followed 
Almalic to the caravanſera in which he 


lodged ; and after he had fulfilled his 


vows, he took me with him to Medina. 


He gave me an apartment in the Serag- 
lio; I was attended by his own ſer- 
vants ; my proviſions were ſent from his 
own table; I received every week a 
ſum from his treaſury, which exceeded 


the moſt romantic of my expectations. 


But I ſoon diſcovered, that no dainty 
was ſo taſteful, as the food to which la- 
bour procured an appetite ; no ſlum- 
bers ſo ſweet, as: thoſk | 

invited; and no time. ſo well enjoyed, 
as that in which diligence is expecting 
its reward. I 2 enjoy- 
ments with regret; and while I was 
ſighing in the midſt of ſuperfluities, 
which though they encumbered life, 


yet I could not give up, they were ſud- 


denly taken away | 
Almalic, in the midſt of the glory of 
his kingdom, and in the full vigour of 
his life, expired ſuddenly in the bath: 
ſuch thou knoweſt was the deſtiny 
which the Almighty had written upon 
— 4 if | 
His fon Aububekir, who ſucceeded to 
the throne, was incenſed againſt me, by 
ſome who. regarded me at once with 
contempt and envy ; he ſuddenly with- 
drew my penſion, and commanded that 
I ſhould be expelled the palace ; a com- 
mand which my enemies executed with 
ſo much rigour, that within twelve 
hours, I found myſelf in the fireets of 
Medina, indigent and friendleſs, ex. 
| | paoſed 


which wearineſs 


ed to hunger and deriſion, with all 
the habits of luxury, and all the ſenſi- 
bility of pride. O! let not thy heart 
deſpiſe me, thou whom experience has 
not taught, that it is miſery to loſe that 
which it is not happineſs to poſſeſs. O! 
that for me, this leſſon had not been 
written on the tablets of Providence ! I 
have travelled from Medina to Mecca ; 
but I cannot fly from myſelf, How 
different are the ſtates in which I have 


is bitter! for the pleaſures of neither 
can return. —Haſſan having thus ended 
his ſtory, fmote his hands together; and 
looking upward, burſt into tears. 
Omar, having waited till this agony 
was paſt, went to him, and taking him 
by the hand, My ſon,” faid he, 
« more is yet in thy power than Alma- 
lic could give, or Aububekir take away. 
The leſſon of thy life the prophet has 
in mercy appointed me to explain. 
“ Thou waſt once content with po- 
verty and labour, only becauſe 1 
A were become habitual, and eaſe and af- 


ed fluence were placed beyond thy hope; 
as. for when eaſe and affluence approached 
Uty thee, thou waſt content with poverty 
la- and labour no more. That which then 
m- became the object, was alſo the bound 
eſs of thy hope; and he, whoſe utmoſt 
ed, hope is diſappointed, muſt inevitably 
ing be wretched. If thy ſupreme deſire had 
oy- deen the delights of paradiſe, and thou 
was WW hadii believed that by the tenor of thy 
ies, life theſe delights had been ſecured, as 
life, Wh more could not have been given tliee, 
ud- thou wouldſt not have regretted that leſs 

was not offered. The content which 
y of Nas once enjoyed, was but the lethargy 
ir of of foul ; and the diſtreſs which is now 
uh: ſaffered, will but quicken it to action. 
tiny N Depart, therefore, and be thankful- for 
1pon all things; put thy truſt in Him, who 

alone can gratify the wiſh of reaſon, 
ed to end ſatisfy thy ſoul with good: fix thy 
2, by Nope upon that portion, in compariſon 
with f which the world is as the drop of the 
with- {WPucket, and the duſt of the balance. 
| that eturn, my ſon, to thy labour; thy 
com- Wool ſhall be again taſteful, and thy reſt 
with all be ſweet ; to thy content alſo will 
welve e added ſtability, when it depends not 
ts of don that which is poſſeſſed upon earth, 
„ e it upon that which is expected in 


eaven.“ 


been placed! The remembrance of both 


CSF 0, 


1+; Haſſan, upon whoſe f mind the Angel 

of inſtruction impreſſed the counſel of 
Omar, haſtened to proſtrate himſelf in 
the temple of the Prophet. Peace dawn- 
ed upon his mind like the radiance of 
the morning: he returned to his labour 


with chearfulneſs; his devotion became 


fervent and habitual; and the latter 
days of Haſſan were happier than the 
firſt. | Adventurer. 


$ 109. Religion the beſt and only Suppors 
| in Caſes of real Streſs. 


There are no principles but thoſe of 
religion to be depended on in caſes of 
real ſtreſs ; and theſe are able to encoun- 
ter the worſt emergencies; and to bear 
us up under all the changes and chan- 
ces to which our life is ſubject. 

Conſider then what virtue the very 
firſt principle of religion has, and how 
wonderfully it is conducive to this end: 
That there is a God, a powerful, a wiſe 
and good Being, who firſt made the 
world, and continues to govern it z— 
by whoſe goodneſs all things are deſign- 
ed—and' by whoſe providence all things 
are conducted to bring about the great- 
eſt and beſt ends. The ſorrowful and 
penſive wretch that was giving way to 
his misfortunes, and mournfully ſinking 
under them, the moment this doctrine 
comes in to his aid, huſhes all his com- 
plaints—and thus ſpeaks comfort to his 
ſoul, —** It is the Lord; let him do 
what ſeemeth him good.— Without his 
direction, I know that no evil can befall 
.me,—without his permiſſion, 'that no 
power can hurt me ; it is impoſſible a 

eing ſo wiſe ſhould miſtake my happi- 
neſs—or that a Being ſo good ſhould 
- contradict it. If he has denied me 
riches or other advantages—perhaps he 
foreſees the gratifying my wiſhes would 
undo me, and by my own abuſe of them 
be perverted to my ruin.—lf he has de- 
nied me the requeſt of children — or in 
his providence has thought fit to take 
them from me—how can I ſay — whe- 
ther he has not dealt kindly with me, 
and only taken that away which he 
foreſaw would embitter and ſhorten my 
days.— It does ſo to thouſands, where 
the diſobedience of a thankleſs child has 
brought- down the parents grey- hairs 
with ſorrow to the grave. Has —_— 
te 


rch 
tions 


+ "0 me 


_— ntments?—can I ſay, but theſe 
are bleſſings in diſguiſe ?—ſo' many dif- 
ferent expreſſions of his care and concern 
to diſentan>le my thoughts from this 
world, and fix them upon another. 


another, a better world beyond this!“ 


— This thought opens a new face of 
Hope and conſolation to the unfortu- 
nate — and as the perſuaſion of a Pro- 


vidence reconciles him to the evils he has 


ſuffered, - this proſpect of a future life 
gives him ſtrength to deſpiſe them, and 
eſteem. the light afflictions of this life 
as they are, not worthy to be compared 
to what is reſerved for him hereafter. 
'Things are great or ſmall by compa- 
Tiſon—and he who looks no further than 


this world, and balances the accounts 


of his joys and ſufferings from that con- 
fideration, finds all his ſorrows enlarg- 
ed, and at the cloſe of them will be apt 
to look back, and caſt the ſame ſad re- 
flection upon the whole, which the Pa- 
triarch did to Pharaoh, That few and 
evil had been the days of his pilgrim- 
age.” But let him lift up his eyes to- 
wards heaven, and -ſtedfaſtly behold the 
life and immortality of a future ſtate, — 
he then wipes away all tears from off 


| his eyes for ever ;—like the exiled cap- 
tive, big with the hopes that he is re- 


turning home, he feels not the weight 
of his chains, or counts the days of his 
captivity ; but looks forward with rap- 


ture towards the country where his heart 
js fled before. 8 


Theſe are the aids which religion of- 
fers us towards the regulation of our ſpi- 
Fit under the evils of life, —but like 
great cordials, they are ſeldom uſed but 
on great occurrences. — In the leſſer 


evils of life, we ſeem to ſtand unguard- 


ed—and our peace and contentment are 
overthrown, and our happineſs broke in 
upon, by a little impatience of ſpirit, 
under the croſs and outward accidents 
we meet with, —Theſe ſtand unprovid- 
ed for, and we neglect them as we do 
the ſlighter, indiſpoſitions of the body 
which we think not worth treating ſe- 
Fioully, and ſo leave them to nature. In 
good habits of the body, this may do,— 
and I would gladly believe, there are 


ſuch good habits of the temper, ſuch a 


complexional eaſe and health of heart, 


the work, 


' ited me with fickneſs, poverty, or other as may often fave the patient much me. | 
i dicine.— We are ſtill to conſider, that 


however ſuch good frames of mind are 
got, they are worth 
rules :— Patience and contentment, — 


which like the treaſure hid in the field 


for Which a man ſold all he had to pur- 
chaſe is of that price, that it cannot be 
had at too great a purchaſe ; ſince with- 
out it, the beſt condition in life cannot 


make us happy; and with it, it is im- 


poſſible we ſhould be miſerable even in 
Sternes Sermons, 


$ 110. Ridicule dangerous to Morality 

| +. and Religion. r 
The unbounded freedom and licen- 
tiouſneſs of raillery and ridicule, is be- 
come of late years ſo faſhionable among 
us, and hath already been attended with 
ſuch fatal and deſtructive conſequences, 
as to give a reaſonable alarm to all 
friends of virtue. Writers have roſe up 
within this laſt century, who have en- 
deavoured to blend and confound the 
colours of good and evil, to laugh us 
out of our religion, and undermine the 
very foundations of morality. The cha- 
racter of the Scoffer hath, by an unac- 
countable favour and indulgence, met 


not only with pardon, but approbation, 
and hath therefore been almoſt univer- 


ſally ſought after and admired. Ridi- 
cule hath been called (and this for ne 
other reaſon but becauſe Lord Shafteſ- 
bury told us ſo) the teſt of truth, and, 
as ſuch, has been applied indiſcrimi- 
nately to every ſubject. | 
But in oppoſition to all the puny fol- 
lowers of Shafteſbury and Bolingbroke, 
all the laughing moraliſts of the laſt 
age, and all the ſneering ſatyriſts of 
this, I ſhall not ſcruple to declare, that 


1 look on ridicule as an oppreflive and 


arbitrary tyrant, who like death throws 
down all diſtinction; blind to the charms 
of virtue, and deaf to the complaints of 
truth; a bloody Moloch, who delights 
in human ſacrifice, who loves to feed on 
the fleſh of the poor, and to drink the 
tear of the afflicted; who doubles the 
weight of poverty by ſcorn and laugh- 
ter, and throws the poiſon of contempt 
into the cup of diſtreſs to embitter the 
draught. . | $5: 634 1 
Pruth, ſay the ſburians, cann 
vr p< Shafte poſſibly 


eſerving by all 


poſſibly be an object of ridicule, and 
therefore cannot ſuffer by it: — to which 
the anſwer is extremely obvious: Truth, 
naked, undiſguiſed, cannot, we will ac- 
knowledge with them, be ridiculed; 


but Truth, like every ching elſe, may 


be miſrepreſented : it is the buſineſs of 
ridicule therefore to diſguiſe her; to 
dreſs her up in a ſtrange and fantaſtic 
habit; and when this is artfully per- 
formed, it is no wonder that the croud 
ſhould ſmile at her deformiyy. 
The nobleſt philoſopher and the beſt 
moraliſt in the heathen world, the great 
and immortal Socrates, fell a ſacrifice to 
this pernicious talent: ridicule firſt miſ- 
repreſented, and afterwards deſtroyed 
him: the deluded multitude condemn- 
ed him, not for what he was, but for 
what he appeared to be, an enemy to 
the religion of his country. e 
The folly and depravity of mankind 
will always furniſh out a ſufficient fund 
for ridicule; and when we confider how 
vaſt and ſpacious a field the little ſcene 
of human life affords for malice and ill- 
nature, we ſhall not ſo much wonder to 
ſee the lover of ridicule rejoicing in it. 
Here he has always an opportunity of 
gratifying his pride, and ſatiating his 
malevolence : from the frailties and ab- 


ſurdities of others, he forms a wreath to 


adorn his own brow ; gathers together, 
with all his art, the failings and 1mper- 
fections of others, and offers them up a 
ſacrifice to ſelf- love. The loweſt and 


moſt abandoned of mankind can ridicule 


the moſt exalted beings; thoſe who ne- 
ver could boaſt of their own perfection, 


Nor raiſe their thoughts beyond the earth they 
tread e by 

Even theſe caweenſure, thoſe can dare detide 

A Bacon's avarice, or a Tully's pride. pi 


ridicule would confine itſelf to the frail. 
ties and imperfections of human nature, 
and not extend its baleful influence 
over the few good qualities and perfec- 
tions of it : but there is not 2 a 
virtue to be named, which may not, by 
the medium through which it is ſeen, be 
diſtorted into a vice. The glaſs of ridi- 
cule reflects things not only darkly, but 
falſely alſo: it always difcolours the 
odjects before it ventures to reproſent 


- 


It were well indeed for mankind, if 


mirch and laughter. The books of Mo- 


e 


we to ü, l Pike! est Pf 
mixture of a baſe alloy, ſhall ſeem chang- 
ed to the meaneſt. Ridicule, in the 


ſame manner, will cloath prudence in __ 
the garb of avarice, call courage raſh- ® 


neſs, and brand good-nature with the 


name of prodigality ; will laugh at the 
compaſſionate man for his weaknels, the 
ſerious man for his preciſeneſs, and the 
pious man for his hypocriſy. : 


Modeſty is one of virtues beſt ſup- 
ports; and it is obſervable, that where- 


ver this amiable quality is moſt emi- 
nently conſpicuous, ridicule is always 
ready'to attack and overthrow it. The 
man of wit and humour is never ſo hap- 
Py as when he can raiſe,the bluſh of in- 
genuous merit, or ſtamp the marks of 
deformity and guilt on the features of 
innocence and beauty. Thus may our 
perfections conſpire to render us both 
unhappy and contemptible, ' © 
The lover of ridicule wilt, no doubt, 
plead in the defence of it, that his de- 
ſign is to reclaim and reform mankind ; 
that he is lifted in the ſervice of Virtue, 
and engaged in the cauſe of Truth: 
but I will venture to aſſure him, that 
the allies he boaſts of diſclaim his 
friendſhip, and deſpiſe his aſſiſtance. 
Truth defires no ſuch ſoldier to fight 
under his banner; Virtue wants no 
fuch advocate to plead for her. As it 
is generally exerciſed, it is too great a 
puniſhment for ſmall faults, too light 
and inconfiderable for great ones: the 
little foibles and blemiſhes of a charac- 


ter deſerve rather pity than contempt ; 


the more atrocious crimes call for 
hatred and abhorrence. Thus we ſee, 
that in one caſe the medicine operates 
too powerfully, and in the other is of 
no effect. | | 

I might take this opportunity to add, 
that ridicule is not always contented. 
with ravaging and deſtroying the works 


of man, but boldly and impiouſly at- 


tacks thoſe of God; enters even into 


the ſanctuary, and prophanes the temple. 


of the Moſt High. A late noble writer 
has made uſe of it to aſperſe the cha- 
racters and deſtroy the validity of the 


Writers of both the Old and New Teſ- 
tament; and to change the ſolemn 


truths of Chriſtianity into matter of 


ſe &. 


ſes are called by him fables and tales, fit 
only for the amuſement of children: and 
St. Paul is treated by him as an enthu- 
fiaſt, an idiot, and an avowed enemy to 


that religion which he profeſſed. - One 
Would not ſurely think that there was 
any thing in Chriſtianity ſo ludicrous as 


to raiſe laughter, or to excite contempt ; 
but on the contrary, that the nature of 
Its precepts, and its own intrinſic excel- 
lence, would, at leaſt, have ſecured it 
from ſuch indignities. | 
Nothing gives us a higher opinion of 
thoſe ancient heathens. whom our mo- 
dern bigots are ſo apt to deſpiſe, than 
that air of piety and devotion which runs 
through all their writings: and though 
the Pagan theology was full of abſurdi- 
ties and inconſiſtencies, which the more 
refined ſpirits among their poets and 
"philoſophers muſt have doubtleſs de- 
ſpiſed, rejected, and contemned ; ſuch 
was their reſpect and veneration for the 
eſtabliſhed religion. of their country, 
ſuch their regard to decency and ſeriouſ- 
- neſs, ſuch their modeſty and diffidence 
in affairs of ſo much weight and impor- 
tance, that we very ſeldom meet with jeſt 
or ridicule on ſubjects which they held 
thus ſacred and reſpectable. EI 
The privilege of publicly laughing at 
religion, and the profeſſion of it, of 


making the laws of God, and the great 


concerns of eternity, the objects of mirth 
and ridicule, was reſerved. for more en- 
lightened ages ; and denied the more 


pious heathens, to reflect diſgrace and 


ignominy on the Chriſtian zra. 

It hath indeed been the fate of the 
beſt and pureſt religion in the world, to 
become the jeſt of fools; and not only, 
with its Divine Founder, to be ſcourged 


and perſecuted, but with him to be 
mocked and ſpit at, trampled on and 


deſpiſed, But to conſider the dreadful 
conſequences of ridicule on this occa- 
ſion, will better become the divine than 
eſſayiſt ; to him therefore I ſhall refer it, 
and conclude this eſſay by obſerving, 
that after all the undeſerved encomiums 
ſo laviſhly beſtowed on this child of wit 


and malice, ſo univerſally approved and 


admired, I know of no ſervice the per- 
nicious talent of ridicule can be of, un- 


leſs it be to raiſe the bluſh of modeſty, 


and put virtue out of countenance ; to 


ſhort, hateful to. our fellow-creatures, 


enhance the miſeries of the wretched, | 


and poiſon the feaſt-of happineſs ; to.in- 


ſult man, affront God; to make us, in 


. 


uneaſy to ourſelves, and highly diſ- 
pleaſing to the Almighty. - Smollett. 
8 111. Or Prodigality. FL 


-It is the fate of almoſt every paſſion, 
when it has paſſed the bounds which na- 


ture preſcribes, to counteract its own | 


purpoſe. Too much rage hinders. the 
warrior from circumſpection; and too 
much eagerneſs of profit hurts the credit 
of the trader. 'Too much ardour takes 
away from the lover that eaſineſs of ad- 
dreſs with which ladies are delighted. 
Thus extravagance, though dictated by 
vanity, and incited by yoluptuouſneſs, 
ſeldom procures ultimately. either ap- 
plauſe or pleaſure, | 

If praiſe be juſtly eſtimated by the 
character of thoſe from whom it is re- 
ceived, little ſatisfaction will be given 
to the ſpendthrift by the encomiums 
which he purchaſes. For who are they 
that animate him in his purſuits, but 
young men, thoughtleſs and abandoned 
like himſelf, unacquainted with' all on 
which the wiſdom of nations has im- 


preſſed the ſtamp of excellence, and de- 


void alike of knowledge and of virtue? 
By whom is his profuſion praifed, but by 
wretches who conſider him as ſubſervient 
to their purpoſes, Syrens that entice him 
to ſhipwreck, and Cyclops that are gap- 
ing to devour him? „ 


very man whoſe knowledge, or 


whoſe virtue, can give value to his opi- 
nion, looks with ſcorn or pity (neither 
of which can afford much gratification 


to pride) on him whom the panders of 
luxury have drawn into the circle of 


their influence, and whom he ſees par- 
celled out among the different miniſters 


of folly, and about to be torn to pieces by 


tailors and jockies, vintners and attor- 
nies ; who at once rob and ridicule him, 
and who are ſecretly triumphing over 
his weakneſs, when they preſent new 
incitements to his appetite, and heigh- 
ten his. defires by counterfeited ap- 
plauſe. 55 W heat 01 

Such is the praiſe, that is purchaſed 
by prodigality. Even when it is yet 
not diſcovered. to be. falſe, it is the 


\ | | praiſe 
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praiſe only of thoſe whoth it is reproachful | 


to pleaſe, and whoſe ſincerity is corrupt- 


ed by their intereſt ; men who live by 


the riots which they encourage, and who 


know, that whenever. their pupil grows 
wiſe, they ſhall loſe their power. Vet 


with ſuch flatteries, if they could laſt, 
might the cravings of vanity, which is 
ſeldom very delicate, be ſatisfied ; but 
the time is always haſtening forward, 
when this triumph, poor as it is, ſhall 
vaniſh, and when thoſe who now ſur- 
round him with obſequiouſneſs and com- 
pliments. fawn among his equipage, 
and animate his riots, hall turn upon 
him with inſolence, and reproach him 
with the vices promoted by them- 
felves, 3 | 
And as little pretenſions has the man, 
who ſquanders his eſtate by vain or vi- 
cious expences,. to greater degrees of 
pleaſure than are obtained by others. To 
make any happineſs ſincere, it is ne- 
ceſſary that we believe it to be laſting; 
ſince whatever we ſuppule ourſelves in 
danger of lofing, muſt be enjoyed with 
ſolicitude and uneaſineſs, and the more 
value we ſet upon it, the more mult the 
preſent poſſeſſion be imbittered. How 


can he, then, be envied for his felicity, 


who knows that its continuance cannot 
be expected, and who is conſcious that 
a very ſhort time will give him up to 
the gripe of poverty, which will be 
harder to be borne, as he has given way 
to more exceſſes, wantoned in greater 
abundance, and indulged his appetites 
with more profuſeneis? _ 
It appears evident, that frugality is 
neceſſary even to compleat the pleaſure 


of expence ; for it may be generally re- 


marked of thoſe who ſquander what they 


know their fortune not ſufficient to al- 


low, that in their .moſt jovial expence, 
there always breaks out ſome proof of 
diſcontent and impatience ; they either 
ſcatter with a kind of wild deſpera- 
tion and affected laviſhneſs, as criminals 
brave the gallows when they cannot eſ- 
cape it; or pay their money with a 
peeviſh anxiety, and endeavour at once 
to ſpend. idly, and to fave meanly: hav- 
ing neither firmneſs to deny their paſ- 
lions, nor courage to gratify them, they 
murmur at their own enjoyments, and 
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poiſon the bowl of pleaſure by reflee* 
tion on the coſt; 


" » % 


3, 


Among theſe men there is often the 
vociferation of merriment, but very ſel- 


dom the tranquillity of chearfulneſs:; 


they inflame their imaginations to a 


kind of momentary jollity, by the help 


of wine and riot; and conſider it as the 
firſt buſineſs of the night to ſtupify re- 
collection, and lay that reaſon afleep, 
which diſturbs their gaiety, and calls 
upon them to retreat from run. 

But this poor broken ſatisfaction is of 
ſhort continuance, and muſt be expiated 
by a long ſeries of miſery and regret. In 


a ſhort time the creditor grows impa- 


tient, the laſt acre is ſold, the paſſions 
and appetites ſtill continue their ty- 
ranny, with inceſſant calls for their 
uſual gratifications 3 and the remainder 


of life paſſes away in vain repentance, 


or impotent deſire. Ramblen. 


58 112. | On Honour, 
Every principle that is a motive to 
good actions ought to be encouraged, 
ſince men are of fo different a make, 


that the ſame principle does not work 
equally upon all minds. What ſome 


men are prompted to by conſcience, | 


duty, or religion, which are only dif- 
ferent names for the ſame thing, others 
are prompted to by honour. . 

The ſenſe of honour is of fo ſine and 


delicate a nature, that it is only to be - 


met with in minds which are natufa 
noble, or in ſuch as have been cultivat- 
ed by great examples, or a refined edu- 
cation. This eſſay therefore is chief 
deſigned for thoſe, who by means of a 
of theſe advantages are, or qught to be, 
actuated by this glorious principle. 


than a principle of action, when it is 
miſunderſtood, I ſhall conſider honour 
with reſpe& to three ſorts of men. Firſt 
of all, with, regard to thofe who have a 
right notion of it. Secondly, with re- 
gard to thoſe who have a miſtaken no- 
tion of it. And thirdly, with regard 
to thoſe who treat it as chimerical, and 
turn it into ridicule, | 


In the firſt place, true honour, though 


it be a different principle from religion, 
is that which produces the ſame effects. 
H | 'The 


But as nothing is more pernicious” 


The lines of action, though drawn from 
different parts, terminate in the ſame 
point. Religion embraces virtue as it 


is enjoined by the laws of God; ho- 


-nour, as it is graceful and ornamental 
to human nature. 
Fears, the man of honour ſcorns, to do 
an ill action. The latter conſiders vice 
as ſomething that is beneath him, the 
other, as ſomething” that is offenſive to 
the Divine Being; the one, as what 1s 
unbecoming; the other, as what is for- 
bidden. Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the na- 
tural and genuine language of a man of 
{honour, when he declares that were 
there no God to ſee or puniſh vice, he 
would not commit it, becauſe it is of ſo 
mean, ſo baſe, and ſo vile a nature.” 
I ſhall conclude this head with the de- 
5 8 of honour in the part of young 
Juba: e e 


Honour's a ſacred tie, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
That aids and flrengthens virtue when it 

meets her, 3275 

And imitates her actions where ſhe is not; 

It ought not to be ſported with. — Caro. 


In the ſecond place, we are to conſi- 


* 


der thoſe, who have miſtaken notions of 


honouf. And theſe are ſuch as eſta- 
bliſh any thing to themſelves for a point 
of honour, wnich is contrary either to 
the laws of God, or of their country; 
who think it more honourable to re- 
venge, than to forgive an injury; who 
make no ſcruple of telling a lie, but 
would put any man to death that accuſes 
them of it 5 who are more careful to 
guard their reputation by their courage 
than by their virtue. True fortitude is 
indeed ſo becoming in human nature, 
that he who wants it ſcarce deſerves the 
name of a man ; but we find ſeveral who 


ſio much abuſe; this notion, that they 


1 the whole idea of honour in a 
kind of brutal courage; by which means, 
we have had many among us, who have 
called themſelves men of honour, that 
would have been a diſgrace to a gibbet. 
In a word, the man who ſacrifices any 
duty of a reaſonable creature to a pre- 
vailiog mode or faſhion; who looks upon 
any thing as honobrable that is diſ- 
pleaſing to his Maker, or deſtructive to 
ſociety ; who thinks himſelf obliged by 
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The religious man 


this principle to the practice of ſome vir- 
tues, and not of others, is by no means 
to be reckoned among true men of ho- 
nour. „ r 
Timogenes was a lively inſtance of 
one actuated by falſe honour. Timo- 
genes would ſmile at a man's jeſt who 


Tidiculed his Maker, and at the ſame 


time run 'a man through the body that 
ſpoke ill of his friend. Timogenes 
would have ſcorned to have betrayed a 
ſecret that was intruſted with him, 
though the fate of his country depended 
upon the diſcovery of it. Timogenes 


took away the life of a young fellow in 


a due}, for having ſpoken ill of Belinda. 


a lady whom he himſelf had ſeduced in 


her youth, and betrayed into want and 
ignominy. To cloſe his character, Ii. 
mogenes, after having ruined ſeveral 
poor tradeſmen's families who had truſt- 
ed him, ſold his eſtate to ſatisfy his cre- 
ditors ; but, like a man of honour, diſ- 
poſed of all the money he could make of 
it, in paying off his play debts, or, to 
ſpeak in his own language, his debts of 
honour. „ 2 
In the third place, we are to conſider 
thoſe perſons, who treat this principle as 
chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. 
Men who are profeſſedly of no honour, 
are of a more profligate and abandoned 
nature than even thoſe who are actuated 
by falſe notions of it; as there is more 
hope of a heretic than of an atheiſt, 
Theſe ſons of infamy conſider honour, 
with old Syphax in the play before» 
mentioned, as a fine imaginary notion 
that leads aſtray, young unexperienced 
men, and draws them into real miſ- 
chiefs, while they are engaged in the 
purſuit of a ſhadow. Theſe are gene- 
rally perſons who, in Shakeſpear's phraſe, 
«© are worn and eee in the ways 


of men ;” whoſe imaginations are grown 


callous, and have loft all thoſe delicate 
ſentiments which are natural to minds 
that are innocent and undepraved. 
Such old battered miſcreants ridicule 
every thing as romantic, that comes in 
competition with their preſent intereſt, 
and treat thoſe perſons as viſionaries, 
who dare to ſtand up, in a corrupt age, 
for What has not its immediate reward 


joined to it. The talents, intereſt, or 


experience 
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experience of ſuch men, make them very crimes proved upon him, was ſo op- 
often uſeful in all parties, and at all preſſed when it came to his turn to 
times. But whatever wealth and dig- ſpeak, that he was unable to utter a 
nities they may arrive at, they ought to word. The ſtory tells us, that the fas: 
conſider, that every one ſtands as a blot thers were more moved at this inſtance 
in the annals of his country, who arrives of modeſty and ingenuity, than they 
at the temple of honour by any other could have been by the moſt pathetic 
way] than throvgh: that of virtue. | oration and, in ſhort,.. pardoned” the 
| Os i Euardax; \. guilty father for this early promiſe of 
It; virtue in the ſon. | | 
3 113. 05 bode. Fe 79 47; HINA Aſſurance to be, The faculty 3 
5 ba no two words. that have been of poſſeſſing a man's ſelf, or of ſaying 
more abuſed by the different and wrong and doing indifferent things wirhout 5 
interpretations, which are put upon any uneaſineſs or emotion in the mind. 
them, than theſe two, Modeſty and Aſ- That which generally gives a man af. 
ſurance. To ſay, ſuch a one is a modeſt ſurance, is a moderate knowledge of 
man, ſometimes indeed paſſes for a good the world, but above all, a mind fixed 
character; but at preſent is very often and determined i in itſelf. to do nothing 
uſed to ſignify a ſheepiſh, aukward fel- againſt the rules of honour and de- 
low, who has neither, good - breeding, cency. An open and aſſured behaviour 
politeneſs, nor Any, ede of the is the natural conſequence of ſuch a re- 
world. ſolution. A man thus armed, if his 
Again: : A man- of allurance, though. words or a& ions are at any time miſin- 
at firſt it only denoted a perſon of a free terpreted, retires within himſelf, and 
and open carriage, is now very. uſually. from a conſciouſneſs of his own integri- 
applied to a profligate, wretch, who can ty, aſſumes force enough to deſpiſe the 
break through all the rules of decency. little cenſures of ignorance or malice. 
and morality without a'bluſh, >, "- Every one ought to cheriſh and en- 
I ſhall endeavour, therefore, in this eſ- courage in himſelf the modeſty and aſs ; 
fay, to reſtore theſe words to their true ſurance I have here mentioned. 
meaning, to prevent the idea of Modeſty A man without aſſurance is liable to 
from being confounded, with that of be made uneaſy by the folly or ill-na- 
Sheepiſhneſs, and to hinder Impudence ture of every one he converſes with. A 
from paſſing for Aſſurance. man without modeſty is loſt to all ſenſe 
If I Was put to define Modeſty, Jof honour and virtue. 
would call it, The reflection of an in- It is more than e that alas 
genuous mind, either when a man has Prinics above-mentioned poſiefled both 
committed an action for which he cen- theſe qualifications in a very eminent 
ſures himſelf, or fancies that he is ex- degree. Without aſſurance, he would: 
poſed to the cenſure of others. never have undertaken to ſpeak: before 
For this reaſon, a man, truly t is the moſt auguſt aſſembly in the world; 
as much ſo when he is alone as in com- without modeſty, he would have pleaded 
pany, and as ſubject to a bluſh in his the cauſe he had taken upon him, though 
loſet, as when the eyes of multitudes it had appeared ever ſo foandalous:: | 
re upon him. From what has been ſaid, it is plain, 
do not remember to have met with that modeſty. and aſſurance are both 
any inſtance of modeſty with which I am. amiable, and may very well meet in the 
ſo well pleaſed; as that celebrated one of ſame perſon. When they are: thus mix- 
he young Prince, whoſe father, being a ed and blended together, they compoſe: 
ributary king to the Romans, had ſe- what we endeavour to expreſs, when we 
eral complaints laid againſt him before ſay, a modeſt aſſurance; by which we 
he ſenate, as a tyrant and oppreſſor of underſtand, the juſt mean between baſh- 
is ſubjects. The Prince went to Rome fulneſs and impudence. ens 
0 defend his father; but coming into I ſhall conclude with eblarring; that 
ae ſenate, m9 n a ; multitude. of as the ſame man may be both modeſt and 
. . allured, 
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alaced, ſoit'is alſo poſſihle for the ſame Ae tt Intewife, Athnt chere 


perſon to be both impudent and baſnful. 
WMWe have frequent inſtances of this odd 
kind of mixture in people of depraved 
minds and mean education; who, though 
they are not able to meet a man's eyes, 
or pronounce a ſentence without confu- 
fion, can voluntarily commit the greateſt 
yillainies or moſt indecent actions. 
Such a perſon ſeems to have made a 
* reſolution ta do ill, even in ſpite of him- 
ſielſf and in defiance: of all thoſe checks 
aud refiraints his temper and complexion 
ſeem to have laid in his waoay. 
Upon the whole, I would“ endeavour 
td eſtabliſh this maxim, That the prac- 
tibe of virtue is the moſt proper method 
to give a man a becoming aſſurance in 
his words and actions. Guilt always 


ſeeks to ſhelter itſelf in one of the ex- 


tremes, and is ſometimes attended with 
both. n, 


I am informed that certain Greek 

writers (Philoſophers, it ſeems, in the 
opinion of their countrymen) have ad- 
vanced ſome very extraordinary poſi- 


tions relating to friendſhip; as, indeed, 


what ſubject is there, which theſe ſubtle 


geniuſes have not tortured with their ſo- 


: 


phiſtry ? . 
The authors to whom I ö refer, diſ- 


ſoade their diſciples from entering into 


any ftrong attachments, as unavoidably 
creating ſupernumerary diſquietudes to 
thoſe who engage in them: and, as every 
man has more than ſufficierit to call 
forth his ſolieitude, in the courſe of his 
own affairs, it is a weakneſs, they con- 
tend, anxiouſly to involve himſelf in the 
concerns of others. 
it alſo; in all connections of this kind, to 


hold the bands of union extremely looſe; 


ſo as always to have it in one's power to 
ſtraiten or relax them, as circumſtances 
and ſituations ſhall render moſt expe- 


dient. They add, as a capital article of 
their doctrine, that to live exempt” 


from cares, is an eſſential ingredient to 
conſtitute human p14 ve : 


ara however, which he, who vo- 


Iuntarily diftreſſes himſelf with cares in 


_ Which he has no neceſſary and perſonal 
Intereſt, muſt never hope to poſſeſs,” 


They recommend 


t an in- 


 diflatisfattion ? Are not 


is another ſet of pretended philoſophers, 
of the ſame country, whoſe tenets, con- 
cerning this ſubject, are of a till more 


illiberal and ungenerous caſt. 1 
The propoſition they attempt to eſta- 
bliſh, is, that “ friendſhip is an affair of 

ſelf-intereſt entirely, and that the pro- 
per motive for engaging in it, is, not 


in order to gratify the kind and benevo- 


lent affections, but for the benefit of 


that aſſiſtance and ſupport which is to be 
derived from the connection. Accord. 


- ingly they aſſert, that thoſe perſons are 


moſt diſpoſed to have recourſe to auxi- 
liary alliances of this kind, who kre 
leaſt qualified by nature, or fortune, to 
depend upon their own ſtrength and 
wers: the weaker ſex, for inſtance, 
eing generally more inclined to en- 


gage in friendſhips, than the male part 
of our ſpecies: and thoſe, who are de- 


: ĩð Meirntbit ; 


preſt by indigence, or labouring under 
misfortunes, than the wealthy and the 
proſpereus. : 
Excellent and obliging ſages theſe, 
undoubtedly ! To ftrike out the friendly 
affections from the moral world, would 
be like extinguiſhing the ſun in the na- 
tural; each of them being the ſource of 
the beſt and moſt grateful ſatisfaQions 
that Heaven has conferred on the ſons 
of men. But I ſhould be glad to know 
what the real value of this boaſted ex- 
emption from care, which they promiſe 
their diſciples, juſtly amounts to ? an 
exemption flattering to ſelf- love, I con- 
feſs; but which, upon many occurren- 
ces in human life, ſhould be rejected 
with the utmoſt diſdain. For nothing, 
ſurely, can be more inconſiſtent with a 
well-poiſed and manly ſpirit, than to 
decline engaging in any laudable ac- 
tion, or to be diſcouraged from perſever- 
ing in it, by an apprehenſion” of the 
trouble and ſolicitude with which it 
may probably be attended. Virtue her- 
ſelf, indeed, ought to be totally re- 
nounced, if it be right to avoid every 
poſſible means that may be productive 
of 'uncaſineſs : for who, that is actuated 
by her principles, can obſerve the con- 
duct of an oppoſite character, without 
being affected with ſome degree of ſectet 
the: Juſt, ite 


prave, 
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brave, and the good, neceſſarily expoſed 
to the diſagreeablę emotions of diſlike 
and averſion, when they reſpectively 
meet with. inſtances of fraud, of coward- 
ice, or of villainy ? It is an eſſential 
property of every well-conſtituted mind, 
to be affected with pain, or pleaſure, 
according to the nature of thoſe moral 
appearances that preſent themſelves to 
ober Pio 5 53s) wo erat 
If ſenſibility, . therefore, be not in- 
compatible with true wiſdom (and it 
ſurely is not, unleſs we ſuppoſe that 
philoſophy deadens every finer feeling 
of our nature) what juſt reaſon can be 
aſſigned, why the ſympathetic ſufferings, 
which may reſult from friendſhip, ſhould 
be a ſufficient inducement for baniſhiog 
that generous affection from the human 
breaſt ? Extinguiſh” all emotions of the 
heart, and. what. difference. will remain, 
1 do not ſay between man and brute, 
but between man and a mere inanimate 
clod ? Away then with thoſe auſtere 
philoſophers, who repreſent virtue as 
hardening the ſoul againſt all the ſofter 
impreſſions of humanity ! The fact, cer- 
tainly, is much otherwiſe : a truly good 
man is, upon many occaſions, extremely 


| ſuſceptible of tender ſentiments; and 


his heart expands with joy, or ſhrinks 
with ſorrow, as good or ill fortune ac- 
companies his friend. Upon the whole, 
then, it may fairly be concluded, that, 


as in the caſe of virtue, ſo in that of 
friendſhip, thole painful ſenſations, 


which may ſometimes be produced by 


the one, as well as by the other, are 


equally inſufficient grounds for exclud- 
ing either of them from taking poſſeſ- 
ſion of our boſoms. Try 
They who infiſt that utility is the 
firſt and prevailing motive, which in- 
duces. mankind to enter into particular 
friendſhips,” appear to me to diveſt rhe 
aſſociation. of its moſt amiable and en- 
gaping principle. For, to a mind rightly 
Gita ed, it 1s not ſo much the benefits 
received, as the affectionate zeal from 
which they flow, that gives them their 
beſt and moſt valuable recommendation. 
It is ſo far indeed from being verified 
by fact, that a ſenſe of our wants is the 
original cauſe of forming theſe amicable 
alliances ; that, on the contrary, it 1s 
obſervable, that none have been more 


didinguilbed ig their friendbipb thin 


thoſe, whoſe power and opulence, but 
above all, whoſe ſuperior virtue (a much 
firmer ſupport) have raiſed them above 
every neceſity of having recourſe to the 
aſſiſtance of others. I 9 
The true diſtinction, then, in "this 


.* 


queſtion is, that although friendſhip þ. 
is certainly productive of utility, vet 


utility is not the primary motive of 


friendſhip.” Thoſe ſelfiſh ſenfusliſts 


therefore, who, lulled in the lap of 


luxury, preſume to maintain the reverſe, - 


they are neither qualified by reflection, 
nor experience, to be competent Judges 
of the ſubject: 1 


Good Gods! is there a man upon the - 


face of the earth, who would delibe- 
rately accept of all the wealth and all 
the affluence this world can beſtow, if 
offered to him upon the ſevere ternis of 
his being unconnected with a fingle mor? 
tal whom he could love, or by whom he 
ſhould be beloved? This would be to 
lead the wretched life of a deteſted ty- 


rant, who, amidſt perpetual ſuſpicions 


and alarms, paſſes his miſerable days a 
ſtranger to every tender ſentiment, and 


utterly precluded from the heart-felt ſa - 


tisfactions of friendſhip. _ 
 Melmoth's Tranſlation of Ciceros Lelius. 
9115. The Art of Happineſs. ' 

Almoſt every object that attracts our 
notice, has its bright and its dark fide. 
He who habituates himſelf to look at 
the diſpleaſing fide, will ſour his difpo- 
fition, and, conſequently, impair his 
happineſs 3 while he, who conſtantly be- 
holds it on the bright fide, inſenſibly 
meliorates - his temper, and, in conſe- 
quence of it, improves his own happi- 


neſs, and the happineſs of all about 


him. | 

Arachne and Meliſſa are two friends. 
They are, both of them, women in 
years, and alike in birth, fortune, edu- 
cation, and accompliſhments. They 
were originally alike in temper too; 
but, by different management, are grown 
the reverſe of each other. Arachne has 
accuſtomed herſelf to look only on the 
dark fide of every object. If a new poem 
or play makes its appearance, with a 
thouſand brilliancies, and but one ar 
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two: blemiſhes, ſhe ſlightly ſæims over 


the paſſages that ſhould give her plea- 


ſure, and dwells upon thoſe only that 


fill her with diſlike. — If you ſhew her 


a very excellent portrait, ſhe looks at 
ſome part of the drapery; which has 
been neglected, or to à hand or fin- 

er Which has been left unfiniſhed. — 
Her garden is a very beautiful one, 
und kept with great neatneſs and ele- 

aney ; but, if you take a walk with 


Per in it, ſhe talks to you of nothing 


but blights and ſtorms, of ſnails and ca- 


 "Ferpillars, and how. impoſlible it is to 


keep it from the litter of falling leaves 
and worm-caſts. — If you fit. down in 
one of her temples, to enjoy a delightful 


proſpect, ſhe obſerves to you, that there 


is too much wood, or too little water; 
that the day is too ſunny, or too gloomy; 
that, it is ſultry, or windy; ; and finiſhes 
With a long harangue upon the wretch- 
edneſs of our climate. When you re- 
turn with her to the company, in hope 
of a little chearful converſation, ſhe caſts 
a. gloom-over all, by giving you the hiſ- 
tory of her own bad health, or, of ſome 
melancholy accident that bas befallen 
one of her daughter's children. Thus 


the inſenübly ſinks her own ſpirits, and 


the ſpirits of all around her; and, at 
laſt, diſcovers, ſhe knows not why, that 
her friends are grave. 5 


Meliffa is the reverſe of all this. By 


conſtantly habituating herſelf to look 
only on the bright ſide of objects, ſhe 

reſerves. a perpetual chearfulneſs in 
Perſelf which, by a kind of happy con- 


tagion, ſhe communicates, to all about 


her. If any misfortune has befallen 


her, ſhe. conſiders it might have been 


Worſe, and is thankful to Providence for 


_ an eſcape, She rejoices in ſolitude, as 


it gives her an opportunity of know- 
ing herſelf; and in ſociety, becauſe ſhe 
can communicate the happineſs ſhe en- 


-Joys. She oppoſes every man's virtues 


to his failings, and can find out ſome- 
thing to cheriſh and applaud in. the very 
worſt of her acquaintance. She opens 
every book. with a defire to be enter- 


tained or inſtructed, and therefore ſel- 


dom miſſes what ſhe looks for. Walk 
with her, though it be on a heath or a 


common, and ſhe will diſcover number- 
les beauties, unobſerved before, in the 


hills, the dales, the brooms, brakes, and 
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the variegated flowers of weeds and 
poppies. She enjoys every change of 
weather and of ſeaſon, as bringing with 
it ſomething of health or convenience, 


In converſation, it is à rule with her, 
never to ſtart à ſubject that leads to 


any thing gloomy or diſagreeable. You 
therefore never hear her repeating her 
own grievances, or thoſe of her neigh- 
bours, or (what is worſt of all) their 
faults and imperfections. If any thing 
of the latter kind be mentioned in her 
hearing, ſhe has the addreſs to turn it 
into entertainment, by changing the 
moſt odious railing. into a pleaſant rail- 
lery. Thus Meliſſa, like the bee, gh- 
thers honey from every weed; while 
Arachne, like the ſpider, ſucks poiſon 
from the faireſt flowers. The conſe- 
quence is, that, of two tempers once 
very nearly allied, the one is ever ſour 
and diſſatisfled, the other always gay 
and chearful; the one ſpreads an uni- 
verſal:gloom, the other a continual ſun- 
fine en 06% - 9798 JOG fr 
There is nothing more worthy of our 
attention, than this art of happineſs: In 
converſation, as well as life, happineſs 
very often depends upon the ſlighteſt in- 
cidents. The taking notice of the bad- 
neſs. of the weather, a north-eaſt wind, 
the approach of winter, or any trifling 
circumſtance” of the diſagreeable kind, 


ſhall inſenſibly rob a whole company of 


its good-humour, and fling'every mem- 
ber of it into the vapours. If, there- 
fore, we would be happy in ourſelves, 
and are deſirous of communicating that 
happineſs to all about us, theſe minutiz 
of conyerſation ought carefully to be at- 
tended to. The brightneſs of the ſky, 
the lengthening of the day, the increaſ- 


ing verdure of the ſpring, the arrival of 


any little piece of good news, or what- 
ever carries with it the moſt diſtant 
glimpſe of joy, ſhall frequently be the 
parent of a ſocial and happy converſa- 
tion. Good- manners exact from us: this 
regard to our company. The clown may 
repine at the ſunſhine that ripens the 
harveſt, becauſe his turnips are burnt up 
by it; but the man of refinement will 
extract pleaſure from the thunder-florm 
to Which he is ws r ee 


on the plenty and refreſhment which 
may be expected from the ſucceeding 


ow er. * 
Thus 
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Thus does politeneſs, as well as good her perſon clean and unſpotted, her eyes 


+ 


ſenſe, direct us to look at every object 
on the bright fide ; and, by thus act- 
ing, we cheriſh and improve both. By 


calt towards the, ground with an agrer- 
able reſerve, eee and beha- - 

| viour full of modeſty, and her raiment 
this practice it is, that Meliſſa is become as white. as ſnow. The other had a great 
the wiſeſt and beſt-bred woman living; deal of health and florid ne ſs in her coun- 
and, by this practice, may every perſon. tenance, which ſhe had helped with an 
arrive at that agreeableneſs of temper, artificial white and red; and ſhe eudea- 
of which the natural and never-failing voured to appear more gracefu} than or- 


fruit is Happineſs, Harris. dinary in her mien, by a mixture of af- 

„ „„ fectation in all her geſtures. She had a 
$ 116. Happineſs is founded in Rectitude wonderful confidence and aſſuranee in her 
b F Conduct. leoks, and all the variety of colours in 


All men purſue Good, and would be 
happy, if they knew how: not happy for 
minutes, and miſerable for hours; but 
happy, if poſſible, through every part of 
their exiſtence. Either, therefore, there 


her dreſs, that ſhe thought were the moſt 
proper to ſhew her complexion to advan- 
tage. She caſt her eyes upon herſelf, 
then turned them on thoſe that were 
preſent, to fee how they liked her, and 


is a good of this ſteady, durable kind, or often looked on the figure ſhe made itt 


there is none. If none, then all good: 
muſt be tranſient and uncertain ; and if 
ſo, an object of the loweſt value, which 
can little deſerve either our attention or 
inquiry. But if there be a better good, 


up to him, accoſted him after the fol- þ 
ſuch a good as we are ſeeking; like lowing manner: 16:3 N 6 
every other thing, it muſt be derived My dear Hercules, ſays ſhe, I find 
from ſome cauſe; and that cauſe muſt you are very much divided in your 0 
be either external, internal, or mixed; thoughts upon the way of liſe that you bf 
in as much as, except theſe three, there. ought to chuſe ; be my friend, and fol- : 
15 no other poflible, Now a fleady, du- low me; I will lead you into the poſ.' : 
rable good cannot be derived from an ex- ſeſſion of pleaſure, and out of the reach bi 
ternal cauſe; by reaſon, all derived from of pain, and remove you from all the noiſe ; 
externals muſt fluctuate as they fluctuate. and diſquietude of buſineſs. The af- l 
By the ſame rule, not from a mixture of fairs of either war 2 peace ſhal! have | 
the two; becauſe the part which is ex- no power to diſturb you. Your whole: ; 
ternal will proportionably deſtroy its eſ- employment ſhall be, to make your life . 


ſence. What then remains but the 
cauſe internal; the very cauſe which we 
have ſuppoſed, when we place the Sove- 
reign Good in Mind—in Rectitude of 
Conduct? . bid. 


$ 117. The Choice of Hercules. 
When Hercules was in that part of 
his youth, in which it was natural for 
him to confider what courſe of life he 
ought to purſue, he one day retired into 
2 deſert, where the filence and ſolitude. 
of the place very much favoured his me- 
ditations. As he was muling, on his 
preſent condition, and very much per- 
3 in himſelf on the ſtate of life he 
ſhould chuſe, he ſaw two women, of a 
larger ſtature than ordinary, approach - 
ing towards him, One of them had 
a very noble air, and graceful deport- 
ment; her beauty was natural and eaſy, 


1 
} 


her own ſhadow. Upon her nearer ap- 
proach to Hercules, ſhe ſtepped before 
the other lady, who came forward with a 
regular, compoſed carriage, and running 


eaſy, and to entertain every ſenſe with 


its proper gratifications. Sumptuous: 
tables, beds of roſes, clands of per- 
fumes, concerts of muſic, crowds of 
beauties, are all in readineſs to receive 
you. Come along with me into this re- 


gion of delights, this world of plea ure, 


and bid farewell for ever to care, to 


pain, to bufineſs,” —Hercules bearing 


the lady talk after this manner, deſired 
to know her name: to which the an- 


ſwered, My friends, d thoſe whe . 


are well acquainted: with .ne, call me 


Happineſs ; but my enemies, and thoſe, 


who would injure my reputation, have 
given me the name of Pleaſure.” | 
By this time, the other lady was come 


up, who addreſſed herſelf to the young 


hero in a very different manner 
« Hercules; ſays ſhe, I offer myſelf to 
you, becauſe I know you are deſcended 
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mortal reputation. 


nent in War or peace, | 
matiter of all the qualifications that can. 
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from\the Gods, and give proofs of that 
deſcent, by your love to virtue, and ap- 
plication to the ſtudies proper for your 
age. This makes me hope you will 
gain, both for yourielf and me, an im- 
But, before I in- 
vite you into my ſociety and friendſhip, 
I will be open and ſincere with you; 
and muſt lay this down as an eſtabliſhed 
truth, that there is nothing truly valu- 


able, which can be purchaſed without 
Pains and labour. 


The Gods have 
ſet a price upon every real and noble 

eaſure. If you would gain the favour 
of the Deity, you muſt be at the pains of 
worſhipping him; if the friendſhip of 
good men, you muſt ſtudy to oblige 


them; if you would be honoured by 


your country, you muſt take care to 
ſerve it; in ſhort, if you would be emi- 
ou muſt become 


make you ſo. Theſe are the only terms 


- 


ole happineſs.” | i: 
Per he Goddess of Pleaſure here broke 
in upon her diſcourſe: You ſee, ſaid 
Me, Hercules, by her own confeſſion, the 


Way tp her pleaſures is long and diff. 


cult; whereas that which I propoſe is 
Mort and eaſy.” Alas! faid the 
other lady, whoſe 9 7 glowed with 
Paſſion, made up of ſcorn and pity, 
What are the pleaſures you propoſe ? To 
eat be fote you are hungry, drink before 
you are athirſt, fleep before you are 
tired; to gratify appetites before they 
are raiſed, ap raiſe ſuch appetites as 


nature never planted, ' Vou never heard 


the moſt delicious muſic, which is the 

aiſe of one's-ſelf; nor ſaw the moſt 
Eonurifo) object, which is the work of 
one's own hands. Your yotaries paſs 


away their youth in a dream of miſta- 


ken pleaſures; while they are hoarding 
up anguiſh, torment, and remorſe; for 
old age. 4 : 

„ As for me, I am the friend of 
Gods, and of good men ; an agreeable 


companion to the artizan; an houſhold 


guardian to the fathers of families; a pa- 
tron and protector of ſervants; an aſſoci- 
ate in all true and generous friendſhips, 
The banquets of my votaries are never 
coſtly, but always delicious; for none 


eat or drink at them, who are not invited 


by anger and (hied, heir fuwbers 


* 


and conditions upon which I can pro- 


are ſound, and their wakings chearful. 


My young men have the pleaſure of 


hearing themſelves praiſed by thoſe who 
are in years; and thoſe who are in years, 
of being honoured by thoſe: who are 
young. 2 
voured by the Gods, beloved by their 
acquaintance, eſteemed by, their coun- 
try, and, after the cloſe of their labours, 
honoured by poſterity.“ 1 

We know, by the life of this memo- 
rable hero, to which of theſe two ladies 
he gave up his heart; and, I believe, 
every one who reads this, will do him the 
juſtice to approve his choice. Tatler. 


$ 118. Of the Scriptures, as ihe Rule of 

As you advance in years and under- 
2 I hope you will be able to exa- 
mine for yourſelf the evidences of the 
Chriſtian religion; and that you will be 
convinced, on rational grounds, of its 
divine authority. 
quiries would demand more ſtudy, and 
greater powers of reaſoning, than your 
age admits of. It is your part, there- 
fore, till you are capable of underſtand- 
ing the proofs, to believe your parents 
and teachers, that the holy ſcriptures 
are writings inſpired by God, con- 


taining a true hiſtory of facts, in which - 


we are deeply concerned a true recital 
of the laws given by God to Moſes, and 
of the precepts of our bleſſed Lord and 
Saviour; delivered fram his own mouth 
to his diſciples, and repeated and en- 
larged upon in the edifying epiſtles of 
his apoſtles—who were men choſen from 
amongſt thoſe who had the advantage of 
converting with our Lord, to bear wit- 
neſs of his miracles and reſurrection 
and who, after his aſcenſion, were aſſiſted 
and inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. This 
ſacred volume muſt be the rule of your 
life. In it you will find all truths ne- 
ceflary|to be believed; and plain and 
eaſy directions for the prattice of every 
duty. Your bible, then, muſt be your 
chief ſtudy and delight: but, as it con- 
tains many various kinds of writing 
ſome parts obſcure and difficult of inter- 
pretation, others plain and intelligible 
to the meaneſt capacity—T would chiefly. 
recommend: to your frequent peruſal, 
ſuch parts of the ſacred writings as are 
moſt adapted to your vaderſiaading, and 
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In a word, my followers are fa- 


At preſent, ſuch en- 
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| the moſt authentic. 


moſt neceſſary for your inſtruction. Our 
Saviour's precepts were ſpoken to the 
common people amongſt the Jews; and 
were therefore given in a manner eaſy to 
be underſtood, and equally ſtriking and 
inſtructive to the learned and unlearned : 
for the moſt ignorant may comprehend 


them, whilſt the wiſeſt muſt be charmed 


and awed by the beautiful and majeſtic 
ſimplicity with which they are expreſſed. 
Of the ſame kind are the Ten.Com- 
mandments, delivered by God to Mo- 
ſes; which, as they were deſigned for 


univerſal laws, are worded in the moſt 


conciſe and ſimple manner, yet with a 


majeſty which commands our utmoſt re- 


verenes. 2 = V 
I think you will receive great plea- 
ſure, as well as improvement, from the 
hiſtorical books of the Old Teſtament—. 


provided you read them as an hiſtory, in 1 


a regular courſe, and keep the thread of 
it in your mind as you go on. I know 
of none, true or fictitious, that is equally 
wonderful, intereſting, and affecting; 
or that is told in ſo ſhort and ſimple a 
manner as this, which is, of all hiſtories, 

I ſhall give you ſome brief directions, 
concerning the method and courſe I 
wiſh you to purſue, in reading the Holy 
Scriptures. May you be enabled to 
make the beſt uſe of this moſt precious 
gift of God— this ſacred treaſure of 
knowledge !—May you read the Bible, 
not as a taſk, nor as the dull employment 
of that day only, in which you are for- 
bidden more lively entertainments—but, 
with a fincere and ardent defire of in- 
ſtruction; with that love and delight in 
God's word, which the holy Pfalmiſt 
ſo pathetically felt and deſcribed, and 
which is the natural conſequence of lov- 


ing God and virtue. Though I ſpeak 


this of the Bible in general, 1 would not 
be underſtood to mean, that every part 
of the volume 1s equally intereſting, I 
have already ſaid, that it conſiſts of va- 
rious matter, and various kinds of books, 
which muſt be read- with different views 
and ſentiments. The having ſome ge- 
neral notion of what you are to expect 
from each bopk, -may poſſibly help you 
to underitand them, and will heighten 
your reliſh of them. I ſhall treat you as 
if you were perfectly new to the whole 3 


( 10g ) 


for ſo I wiſh you to conſider yourſelfz 


becauſe the time and manner in which 
children uſually read the Bible, are very 


ill calculated to make them really ac- 
quainted with it; and too many people, 
who have read it thus, without under- 
ſtanding it, in their youth, ſatisfy them- 
ſelves that they- know enough of it, and. 


never afterwards ſtudy it with attention, 


when they come to a maturer age. 


If the feelings of your heart, whilſt you 


read, correſpond with thoſe of mine, hilſt 
I write, I ſhall. not be without the ad- 
vantage of your partial affection, to give 
weight. to my advice; for, believe me, 
my heart and eyes overflow with tender» 
neſs, when I tell you how warm and ear- 
neſt my prayers are for your happineſs 


ry 


here and hereafter. Mr. Cbapone. 


5 0 $ 119. Of Geneſis. N 5 
I now proceed to give you ſome ſhort 
ſketches of the matter contained in the 
different books of the Bible, and of 
the courſe in which they ought to be 

The firſt book, Geneſis, contains the 
moſt grand, and, to us, the moſt intereſt- 
ing events, that ever happened in tho 
univerſe :—The creation of the world, 
and of man: — The deplorable fall of 
man, from his firſt ſtate of excellence 
and bliſs, to the diſtreſſed condition in 
which we ſee all his deſcendants, conti- 


nue: — The ſentence of death pro- 
nounced on Adam, and on all his race 


with the reviving promiſe of that deli- 


verance, which has fince been wrought - 


for us by our bleſſed Saviour :»— The ac- 
count of the early ſtate of the world: 


Of the univerſal deluge:— The diviſion 


of mankind into different nations and 
languages: The ftory of Abraham, 
the founder of the Jewiſh people; whoſe 
unſhaken faith and obedience, under 
the ſevereſt trial human nature could 
ſuſtain, obtained ſoch favour in the fight 


of God, that he vouchſafed to ſtile him 


his friend, and 'promiſed to make of his 
poſterity a great nation; and that in his 
ſeed—that is, in one of his deſcendants 
all the kingdoms of the earth ſhould 
be bleſſed. This, you will eaſily ſee, re- 


fers to the Meſſiah, who was to be the 


bleſſing and deliverance of all nations. 
It is amazing that the Jews, poſſefl- 
iz 
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dice, as to have expected, from this 
great perſonage, only a temporal deli- 
verance of their own nation from the 
fubjeQion to which they were reduced 


under the Romans: It is equally amaz- 


% 


Ing, that fome Chriſtians thould, even 
now, confine the bleſſed effects of his 


appearance upon earth, to this or that 
jarticular ſect or profeſſion, when he is 
A clearly and emphatically defcribed as 


the Saviour of the whole world. The 
ory of Abraham's precceding to facri- 


fice his only fon, at the command of 


God, is affecting in the higheſt degree; 


and ſets forth a pattern of unlimited re- 
fignation, that every one ought to imi- 
tate in thoſe trials of obedience under 
temptation, or of acquieſcence under af- 


flicting diſpenſations, which fall to their 


lot, Of this we may be aſſured, that our 


trials will be always proportioned to the 


powers afforded us: if we have not A- 
braham's ſtrength of mind, neither ſhall 
we be called upon to lift the bloody 
knife againſt the boſom of an only child; 


but, if the almighty arm ſhould be lifted 


up againſt him, we muſt be ready to re- 
fignhim, and all we hold dear, to the di- 
vine will. — This action of Abraham has 


been cenſured by ſome, who do not at- 


tend to the diſtinction between obedi- 
ence to a ſpecial command, and the de- 


teſtably cruel ſacrifices of the Heathens, 


who ſometimes voluntarily, and without 
any divine injunctions, offered up their 
own children, under the notion of ap- 
peaſing the anger of their Gods. An 
abſolute command from God him ſelf— 
as in the caſe of Abraham — entirely al- 
ters the moral nature of the action; ſince 


be, and he only, has a perfect right over 


the lives of his creatures, and may ap- 


point whom he will, either angel or 


man, to be his inſtrument of deſtruction. 


That it was really the voice of God 


which pronounced the command, and 
not a deluſion, might be made certain 


to Abraham's mind, by means we do not 


comprehend, but which we know to be 
within the power of him who made our 


| fouls. as well as bodies, and who can 


controul and direct every faculty of the 


human mind: and we may be aſſured, 
chat, if he was pleaſed to reyeal himſelf 
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clear of all ſuperſtition; an 
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zug this prophecy, among many others, 
mould have been fo blinded” by preju- 


ſo miraculouſly, he would not leave a 
pollibility of doubting whether it was a 


rea! or an imaginary revelation. Thus 


the ſacrifice of N to be 


nobleſt inſtance of religious faith and 
ſubmiſſion, that was ever given by a 
mere man: we cannot 1 ah that the 
bleſſings beſtowed on him for it, ſhould 
have been extended to his poſterity, — 
This bock proceeds with the hiſtory of 
Faac, Which becomes very intereſting to 


üs, from the touching ſcene F have men- 


tioned—and, ſtill more ſo, if we conſi- 
der him as the type of our Saviour. It 


recounts his marriage with Rebecca. 


the birth and hiſtory of his two ſons, 
Jacob, the father of the twelve tribes, 
and Eſau, the father of the Edomites, 
or Idumeans—the exquiſitely affecting 
ſtoty of Joſeph and his brethren—and 
of his tranſplanting the Iſraelites into 
Egypt, who there multiplied to a great 
WW Mrs. Chapone. 
35 120. F Rods. 

In Exodus, you read of a ſeries of 
wonders, wrought by the Almighty, te 
reſcue the oppreſſed Iſraelites from the 
cruel tyranny of the Egyptians, who, 
having firſt 'received them as gueſts, by 
degrees reduced them to a ſtate of fla» 
very. By the moſt peculiar mercies and 
exertions in their favour, God prepared 
his choſen people to receive, with reve- 
rent and obedient hearts, the folemn re- 
ſtitution of thoſe primitive laws, which 


probably he had revealed to Adam and 


his immediate deſcendants, or which, at 
leaſt, he had made known by the dic- 
tates of conſcience; but which time, and 
the degeneracy of mankind, had much 
obſcured. This important revelation 
was made to them in the Wilderneſs of 
Sinah: there, aſſembled before the burn - 
ing mountain, ſurrounded “ with black- 
neſs, and darkneſs, and tempeſt,” they 
heard the awful voice of God pronounce 
the eternal law, impreſſing it on their 
hearts, with circumſtances of terror, but 
without thoſe encouragements, and thoſe 
excellent promiſes, which - were after- 
wards offered to mankind by Jeſus 
Chriſt. Thus were the great laws of 
morality reſtored to the Jews, and 
through them tranſmitted to other na- 
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tions; and by that means a great re- 
firaint was oppoſed to the torrent of vice 
and impiety, which began to prevail 
n e 

To thoſe moral precepts, which are 
of perpetual and univerſal obligation, 
were ſuperadded, by the miniſtration of 
Moſes, many peculiar inſtitutions, wiſe- 
ly'adapted to different ends—either, to 
fix the memory of thoſe paſt deliver- 
ances, which were figurative of a future 
and far greater ſalvation—to place in- 
violable barriers between the Jews and 
the idolatrous nations, by whom they 
were ſurrounded—or, to be the civil 
law by which the community was to be 
F ie DRL 2G OTE 
To conduct this ſeries of events, and 
to eſtabliſh theſe laws with his people, 


God raiſed ap that great prophet Moles, 


whoſe faith and piety enabled him to 
undertake and execute the moſt arduous 
enterprizes; and to purſue, with una- 
bated zeal, the welfare of his country- 


men. Even in the hour of death, this 


generous ardour {till prevailed : his laſt 
moments were employed in fervent 
prayers for their profperity, and in rap- 
turous gratitude, for the glimpſe vouch- 
ſafed him of a Saviour, far greater than 
himſelf, whom God would one day raiſe 
up to his people. e 
Thus did Moſes, by the excellency of 
his faith, obtain a glorious pre-eminence 
among the ſaints and prophets in, hea- 
ven; while, on earth, he will be ever 
revered as the firſt of thoſe benefactors 
to mankind, whoſe labours for the pub- 
lic good have endeared their memory to 
all ages. Mrs. Chapone. 


{ 121. Of Leviticas, Numbers, and Deu- 
141 2 + .  Feronomy, | 
The next book is Leviticus, which 
contains little beſides the laws for the 
peculiar ritual obſervance of the Jews, 
and therefore affords no great inſtruction 
to us now: you may paſs it over en- 
tirely:—and, for the ſame reaſon, you 
may omit the . firſt eight chapters of 
Numbers. The reſt of Numbers is 
chiefly a continuation of the hiſtory, 
with ſome ritual laws. | 
In Deuteronomy, Moſes makes a re- 
capitulation of the foregoing hiſtory, 
with zealous exhortations to the people, 


and death. * + *-- 


faithfully to worſhip and obey that God. 
who had worked ſuch amazing wonders 
for them: he promiſes them the nobleſt 
temporal bleflings, if they prove obedi- 
ent; and adds the moſt awful and ftrik- 
ing denunciations againſt them, if they 
rebel, or forſake the true God. I have 
before obſerved, that the ſanctions of 
the Moſaic law, were temporal rewards 


and puniſhments ; thoſe of the New 
Teſtament are eternal: *theſe laſt, as 


they are ſo infinitely more forcible than 
the firſt, were reſerved for the laſt, beſt 


gift to mankind—and were revealed by 


the Meſſiah, in the fulleſt and cleareſt 
manner. Moſes, in this book, diretts 
the method in which the Iſraelites were 
to deal with the ſeven nations, whom 
they were appointed to puniſh-for their 
profligacy and idolatry, and whoſe land 
they were to poſſeſs, when they had dri- 
ven out the old inhabitants. He'gives 
them excellent laws, civil as well as re- 
ligious, which were ever after the ſtand- 
ing municipal laws of that people. 
This book concludes with Moſes's ſong 
8 122. Of Foſhua. | 
The book of Joſhua contains the con- 
queſts of the Iſraelites over the ſeven na- 
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tions, and their eſtabliſhment in the pro- 


miſed land.— Their treatment of theſe 
conquered nations muſt appear to you 
very cruel and unjuſt, if you confider it 
as their own act, unauthoriſed by a po- 
ſitive command: but they had the moſt 
abſolute inj unctions, not to ſpare theſe 


corrupt people to make no covenant 
with them, nor ſhew mercy to them, 


but utterly to deſtroy them: —and the 
reaſon is given, —“ leſt they ſhould turn 
away the Iſraelites from following the 
Lord, that they might ſerve other Gods.“ 
The children of Iſrael are to be conſi- 
dered as inſtruments, in the hand of the 
Lord, to puniſh thoſe, whoſe idolatry and 
wickedneſs had deſervedly brought de- 
ſtruction on them: this example, there- 


fore, cannot be pleaded in behalf of cru- 


elty, or bring any imputation on the 
charaQter of the Jews. With regard to 
other cities, which did not belong to 


theſe ſeven nations, they were directed 


to deal with them, according to the 
common law of arms at that time. If 


the 
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Her of peculiar. rites and o 
from falling into the corrupt worſhip 


reigns of Saul, David, and Seclomen: 


the city ſabmitted, it became tributary, 
and the people were ſpared; if it re- 
filed, the men were to be ſlain, but the 
women and children ſaved.. Yet, though 
the crime of cruelty cannot be juſtly laid 
to their charge on this occaſion, you will 
obſerve, in the courſe of their hiſtory, 
many things recorded of them, very dif- 
_ from what you would expect from 


| Se choſen people of God, i you ſup- 


poſed: them ſeleded on account of their 
own merit: their national character was 
by no means amiable z and we are repeat- 
edly told, that they were not choſen for 
their ſuperior righteouſneſs - for they 
were a ſtiff-necked. people, and provoked 
the Lord with their rebellions from the 


day they left Egypt. You have been 


rebellious againſt the Lord, ſays Moſes, 
from che day that I knew you.”—And 


de vehemently exhorts them, not to 


flatter themſelves that- their ſucceſs was, 
in any degree, owing. to their own me- 
rits. They were appointed to be the 
ſcourge of other nations, whoſe crimes 
rendered them fit objects of divine chaſ- 
tiſement. For the ſake of righteous A- 
braham, their founder, and perhaps for 
many other wiſe reaſons, undiſcovered 
to us, they were ſelected from a world 
over - run with idolatry, to preſerve upon 
earth the pure worſhip of the one only 
God, and to be honoured with the birth 
of the Meſſiah amongſt them. For this 


end, they were precluded, by divine 


command, from mixing with any other 
people, and defended, by a great num- 
bſervances, 


practiſed by their neighbours. 


4 123. Of Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 
The book of Judges, in which you 
will find the affecting ſtories of Sampſon 
and Jephtha, carries on the hiſtory from 
the death of Joſhua, about two hundred 
and fifty years; but the facts are not 
told in the times in which they happen- 
ed, which makes ſome confuſion ; and it 


will be neceſſary to conſult the margi- 
nal dates and notes, as well as the index, 
in order to get any clear idea of the ſuc- 


ceſſion of events during that —_ 
The hiſtory then proceeds regularly 
through the two books of Samuel, and 


|. © thole of Kings: nothing can be more 
intereſting and entertaining than the 
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Mrs. Chabone. 


but, after the death of Solomon, when. 
ten tribes revolted from his. ſon. Reho- 
boam, and became a ſeparate kingdom, 
you will find ſome ditfculty in under- 
ſtanding diſtinctly the hiſtories of the 
two kingdoms of Iſrael and Judah, 
which are blended together; and by the 
likeneſs of the names, and other parti- 
culars, will be apt te confound your 
mind, without great attention to the dif- 
ferent threads thus carried on together: 
the index here will be of great uſe to 
you. Ihe ſecond. book of Kings con- 
cludes, with the Babyloniſh captivity, 
588 years before Chriſt—till which time, 
the kingdom of Judah had deſcended un- 
interruptedly in the line of David. Id. 


$ 124. Of Chronicles, Exra, Nehemiah, 
g | and Ef ber. 5 
.. The firſt book of Chronicles begins 
with a genealogy, from Adam, through 
all the tribes of Iſrael and judah; and 
the remainder is the ſame hiſtory which 
is contained in the books of Kings, with 
little or no variation, till the ſeparation 
of the ten, tribes. From that period, it 
proceeds with the hiſtory of the kingdom 
of Judah alone, and gives, therefore, a 
more regular and clear account of the 
affairs of Judah than the book of Kings, 
You may paſs over the firſt book of 
Chronicles, and the nine firit chapters of 
the ſecond book ; but, by all means, read 
the remaining chapters, as they will give 
you more clear and diſtin& ideas of the 
hiſtory of Judah, than that you read in 
the ſecond book of Kings. The ſecond 
of Chronicles ends, like the ſecond of / 
Kinzs, with the Babyloniſh captivity. 
You muit purſue the hiſtory in the 
book of Ezra, which gives an account of 
the return of. ſome of the Jews on the 
edict of Cyrus, and of the rebuilding 
the Lord's temple. 435 ha? 
Nehemiah carries on the hiſtory, for 
about twelve years, when. he himſelf 
was governor-of Jeruſalem, with autho- 
rity to rebuild the walls, &c. 165 
The ſtory of Eſther is prior in time 
to that of Ezra and Nehemiah; as yo 


will ſee by the marginal dates: however, 


as it happened during the ſeventy years 
captivity, and is à kind of epiſode, it 
may be read in its o.] n place. 
This is the laſt of the canonical 7 * | 
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that is properly hiſtorical ; and I would 
therefore adviſe, that you paſs over 


what follows, till you have continued 
the | hiſtory through the apocryphal 


Mt. Chapons. | 


„ 8 129. Job. 

The ſtory of Job is probably very an- 
tient, though that is a point upon which 
learned men have differed: It is dated, 
however, 1520 years before Chriſt: I 
believe it is uncertain by whom it was 
written: many parts of it are obſcure; 
but it is well worth ſtudying, for the 
extreme beauty of the poetry, and for 
the noble and ſublime devotion it con- 
tains, The ſubje& of the diſpute be- 
tween Job and his pretended friends, 
ſeems to be, whether the Providence of 
God diſtributes the rewards and puniſh- 
ments of this life, in exact proportion to 
the merit or demerit of each individual. 


His antagoniſts ſuppoſe that.it does 


and therefore infer, from Job's uncom- 
mon calamities, that, notwithſtanding 


his apparent righteouſneſs, he was in 


reality a grievous ſinner, They aggra- 
vate his ſuppoſed guilt, by the imputa- 
tion of hypocriſy, and call upon him to 


wnfeſs It, and to acknowledge the juſ- 


tice of his puniſhment. Job aſſerts his 
own innocence and virtue in the moſt 
pathetic manner, yet does not preſume 
to accuſe the Supreme Being of injuſ- 
tice. Elihu attempts to arbitrate the 
matter, by alledging the impoſſibility 
that ſo frail and ignorant a creature as 


man ſhould comprehend the ways of 


the Almighty ; and therefore condemns 


the unjuſt and cruel inference the three 
friends had drawn from the ſufferings 


of Job. He alſo blames Job for the 
preſumption of acquitting himſelf of all 
1n1quity, fince the belt of men are not 
pure in the fight of God—but all have 
ſomething to repent of; and he adviſes 
him to make this uſe of his afflictions. 


At laſt, by a bold figure of poetry, the 
Supreme Being himſelf is introduced, 
ſpeaking from the whirlwind, and fi- 


lencing them all by the moſt ſablime 


difplay of his own power, magnificence, 


and wiſdom, and of the comparative 
littlenefs and ignorance of man.— This 


indeed is the only concluſion of the ar- 
Zument, which could be drawn at a 


EY 
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time when life and immortality were 
not yet brought to light. A future re- 
tribution is the only ſatis factory ſolution 
of the difficulty ariſing from the- futfer- 
ings of good people in this life, Bid. 


| $ 126. Of rhe Plalns. 
Next follow the Pſalms, with whick 
you cannot be too converſant. If you 
have any taſte, either for poetry or de- 
votion, they will be your delight, and 
will afford you a continual feaſt. The 
bible tranſlation is far better thaw that 
uſed in the common- prayer book, and 


will often give you the ſenſe, when the 
other is obſcure. 


In this, as well as in 
all other parts of the ſcripture; you 
muſt be careful always to conſult the 
margin, which gives you the corrections 
made fince the laſt tranſlation, and it is 
generally preferable to the words of the 
text. I would wiſh you to ſele& ſome 
of the Pſalms that pleaſe you beſt, and 
get them by heart; or, at leaft, make 
yourſelf maſter of the ſentiments con- 
tained in them. Dr. Delany's Life of 
David, will ſhew you ' the occaſions on 
which ſeveral of them were compoſed, 
which add much to their heauty and 
propriety ; and by comparing them with 
the events of David's life, you will 


greatly enhance your pleaſure in them. 


Never did the ſpiritof true piety breathe 
more ſtrongly than in theſe divine ſongs ; 
which, being added to a rich vein of 
poetry, makes. them more captivating. 
to my heart and imagination, than any 
thing I ever read. You will conſider 
how great diſadvantages any poem mult. 
ſuſtain from being rendered literally in- 
to proſe, and then imagine how beauti- 
ful theſe muſt be in the original. May 
you be enabled, by reading' them fre- 
quently, to transfuſe into your own 
breaſt that holy flame which inſpired 
the writer !— to delight in the Lord, 


and in his laws, like the Pſalmiſt - to 


rejoice in him always, and to think 
«© one day in his courts better than a 
thouſand !”'—But may you eſcape the 
heart-piercing ſorrow: of ſuch repen - 
tance as that of David—by avoiding ſin, 


which humbled this unhappy king: to 


the duſt and which coſt him ſuch bit 
ter anguiſh, as it is impoſſible to read 


of without being moyed. Not all tbe 


pleaſures 
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pleaſures of the moſt proſperous ſinners 
could counterbalance the -- hundredth. 
part.of thoſe ſenſations. deſcribed in his 
penitential Pſalms—and which muſt be 
the portion of every man, who has fal- 
len from a religious ſtate into ſuch 
crimes, when once he recovers a ſenſe of 


religion and virtue, and is brought to a 


real hatred of fin. However available 
ſuch. repentance may be to the ſafety 
and happineſs of the ſoul after death, it 
is a ſtate of ſuch exquiſite ſuffering here, 
that one cannot be enough ſurprized at 
the folly of thoſe, who indulge ſin, with 
the hope of living to make their peace 
with God by repentance. Happy are 
they who preſerve their innocence un- 
ſullied by any great or wilful crimes, 
and who have only the common failings 
of humanity to repent of; theſe are ſuf- 
ficiently mortifying to a heart deeply 
ſmitten with the love of virtue, and 
with the deſire of perfection. — There 
are many very ariking prophecies of the 
Meſſiah in theſe divine, ſongs, , particu-. 


larly in Pſalm xxii.—ſuch may be found 


ſcattered up and down almoſt through- 
out the Old Teſtament. To bear teſti- 


mony to him, is the great and ultimate 


end for which the ſpirit of prophecy was 
beſtowed-on the ſacred writers; — but 
this will appear more. plainly to you, 
when you enter on the ſtudy of prophe- 
cy, which you are now. much too young 
to undertake. Mrs. Chapone. . 


$ 127. Of the Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, So- 
"mon's Song, the Prophecies, and Apocry- 


. 6 F 

The Proverbs and Eccleſiaſtes are 
rich ſtores of wiſdom ; from which I 
wiſh you to adopt ſuch maxims as may. 
be of infinite uſe both to your tempo- 
ral and eternal intereſt, But detached 
ſentences are a kind of reading not pro- 
per to be continued long at a time; a 


New of them, well choſen and digeſted, 


will do you much more ſervice, than to 
read half a dozen chapters together. In 
this reſpect, they are directly oppoſite 
to the hiſtorical books, which, if not 
read in continuation, can hardly be un- 
derſtood, or retained to any purpoſe. 
The Song of Solomon is a ' 
but its myſtical reference to religion lies 
doo deep for a common underſtanding : 


ne poem 


if you read it, therefore, it willſbe rather 


as matter of, curioſity than of edifica- 
Next follow the Prophecies; which, 
though highly deſerving the greateſt at- 
tention and ſtudy, I think you had bet- 

ter omit for ſome years, and then read 

them with a good expoſition, as they are 

much too difficult for you to underſtand 
without aſſiſtance. Dr. Newton on the 
prophecies, will help you, much, when 
ever you undertake this ſtudy — Which 
you ſhould by all means do, when your 
underſtanding is ripe enough; becauſe 
one of the main proofs of our religion 
reſts on the teſtimony of the prophecies; 


and they are very frequently quoted, 


and referred to, in the New Teſtament; . 
beſides, the ſublimity of the language 
and ſentiments, through all the diſad- 


vantages of antiquity and tranſlation, 


muſt, in very many paſſages, | ſtrike, 
every perſon” of taſte; and the excel-- 
lent moral and religious precepts found 
in them mult be uſeful to all. 
Though I have ſpoken of theſe books 
in the order in which, they ſtand, I re- 
peat, that they are not to be read in that 
order but that the thread of the hiſto- 


ry is to be purſued, from Nehemiah to 
the firit book of the Maccabees, in the” 


Apocrypha; taking care to obſerye the 
chronology regularly, by referring to 


the index, which ſupplies: the deficien-_ | 


cies of this hiſtory from Joſepbus's An- 
tiquities of the Jews. The firſt of Mac- 
cabees carries on the ſtory till within. 
195 years of our Lord's circumciſion :. 
the ſecond book is the ſame narrative, 


written by a different hand, and does 


not bring the hiſtory ſo forward as the. 
firſt ; ſo that it may be entirely omit- 
ted, unleſs you have the curioſity to. 
read ſome particulars of the heroic con- 
ſtancy of the Jews, under the tortures 
inflicted by their heathen conquerors, 
with a few other things not mentioned. 
in the firſt book. „ 607 


You muſt then connect the hiſtory by | 


the help of the index, which will give 
you brief heads of the changes that hap-; 
pened.in the ſtate” of the Jews, from this 
time till the birth of the Meffiah. 


The other books of the Apocrypha, | 


though not admitted as of ſacred autho- 
rity, have many things well worth your, 


attention; 


* 


attention; particularly the admirable 
book called Eccleſiaſticus, and the book 
of Wiſdom. But, in the courſe of 
reading which I adviſe, theſe, muſt be 
Cite till after you have gone through 
the Goſpels and Acts, that you may not 
loſe the hiſtorical thread. Mrs. Chapone. 


& 128. Of the New Teftament,” which is 
. conſtantly to be referred to, as the Rule 
and Direction of our moral Conduct. 

We come now to that part of ſcrip- 
1 2, which is the moſt important of all, 
and which you muſt make your conſtant 
ſtudy, not only till you are thorough! 
acquainted with it, but all your lite 
long; becauſe, how often ſoever re- 
peated, it is im poſſible to read the life 
and death of our bleſſed Saviour, with- 
-out renewing and increaſing in our 
hearts that love and reverence, and gra- 
titude towards him, which is ſo juſtly 
due for all he did and ſuffered for us! 
Every word that fell from bis lips is 
more precious than all the treaſures of 
the earth; for his ©* are the words of 
eternal life! They muſt therefore be 
laid up in your heart, and conſtantly 
referred to, on all occaſions, as the rule 
and direction of all your actions; par- 
ticularly thoſe very comprehenſive mo- 
ral precepts he has graciouſly left with 
us, which can never fail to direct us 
aright, if fairly and honeſtly applied: 
ſuch as, „ whatſoever ye would that 
men ſhould do unto you, even fo do un- 
to them,” There is no occaſion, great 
or ſmall, on which you may not ſafely 
apply this rule for the direction of your 
conduct: and, whilſt your heart honeſt- 
ly adheres to it, you can never be guil- 
ty of any ſort of injuſtice or unkindneſs. 
The two great commandments, which 
contain the ſummary of our duty to 
God and man, are no leſs eafily retain- 
ed, and made a ſtandard by which to 
judge our own hearts— To love the 
Lord our God, with all our hearts, with 
all our minds, with all our ſtrength; 


and our neighbour (or fellow- creature) 


as ourſelves. Love worketh no ill 
to his neighbour.” Therefore if you 
have true benevolence, you will never 
do any thing injurious to individuals, 
or to ſociety. Now, all crimes what- 
ever are (.n their remoter conſequences 


wie live. 


eternal good. 


En; 


at leaſt, if not immediately and appa- 
rently) injurious to the ſociety in which 
we [t;.1s-1mpoſſible to love God 
without defiring to pleaſe him, and, as 
far as we. are able, to reſemble him; 


therefore, the love of God muſt lead to 


every virtue in the higheſt degree; and, 
we may be ſure, we do not truly love 
him, if we content ourſelves with avoid- 
ing flagrant ſins, and do not ſtrive, in 
good earneſt, to reach the greateſt de- 
gree. of perfection we are capable of. 
Thus do thoſe few words direct us to 
the higheſt Chriſtian virtue. Indeed. 
the whole tenor of the Goſpel is to offer 
us every help, direction, and motive, 
that can enable us to attain that degree 
of perfection on which depends our 
W 1bid. 
$ 129, Of the Example jet by our Savibur, 
HEY and bis Character. 
What an example is ſet before us in 
our bleſſed Maſter! How is his whole 
life, from earlieſt youth, dedicated to 
the purſuit of true wiſdom, and to the 
practice of the moſt exalted virtue“ 
When you ſee him, at twelve years of 
age, in the temple amongſt the doctors, 
hearing them, and aſking them quet= 
tions on the ſubject of religion, and 
aitoniſhing them all with his under- 
ſtanding and anſwers — you will ſay, 
perhaps, —— Well might the Son of 
„ God, even at thoſe years, be far wiſ⸗ 
„er than the aged; but, can a mortal 
« child emulate ſuch heavenly wil- 
„ dom? Can ſuch a pattern be pro- 
„ poſed to my imitation ? —Yes, cer- 
tainly ; — remember that he has be- 
queathed to you his heavenly wiſdom, 
as far as concerns.your own good. He 
has left you ſuch declarations of his will, 
and of the conſequences of your actions, 
as you are, even now, fully able to un- 
derſtand, if you will but attend'to them. 
If, then, you will imitate his zeal for 
knowledge, it you will delight in gain- 
ing information and improvement ; you 
may even now. become ** wiſe. unto fal- 
vation.” — Unmoved by the praiſe he 
acquired amongſt theſe learned men, 


you ſee him meekly return to the ſub- 


jection of a child, under thoſe who ap- 

eared to be his parents, though he was 
in reality cheir Lord: you ſee him re- 
1 r ew | turn 


„ 


them, and to be the joy and ſolace of 
their lives; till the time came, when he 
wus to enter on that ſcene of public ac- 


tion, for which his heavenly Father had 


ſent him from his own right hand, to 


take upon him the form of a poor car- 
.  penter's ſon. 


What a leſſon of humili- 
ty is this, and of obedience to parents ! 
When, having received the glorious 
teſtimony from heaven, of his being the 
beloved Son of the Moſt High, he en- 
ters on his public miniſtry, what an ex- 
ample does he give us, of the moſt ex- 


tenſive and conſtant benevolence how 


are all his hours ſpent in doing good to 
the ſouls and bodies of men! — not the 
meaneſt ſinner is below his notice :— to 
reclaim and ſave them, he condeſcends 
to converſe familiarly with the moſt 
corrupt, as well as the moſt abject. All 


his miracles are wrought to benefit man- 


kind; not one to puniſh and afflict 


them. Inſtead of uſing the almighty 


power, which accompanied him, to the 
urpoſe of exalting himſelf, and tread- 

ing down his enemies, he makes no 

other uſe of it than to heal and to ſave. 
When you come to read of his ſuf- 


ferings and death, the ignominy and 


reproach, the ſorrow of mind, and tor- 
ment of body, which he ſubmitted to 
hes you conſider, that it was all for 
our ſakes “ that by his ſtripes we are 
healed**—and by his death we are raiſ- 
ed from deſtruction to everlaſting life 
what can I ſay, that can add any thing 


to the ſenſations you muſt then feel ? 


— No power of language can make the 
ſcene more touching than it appears in 


the plain and ſimple narrations of the 


evangeliſts. The heart that is unmov- 
ed by it, can be ſcarcely human; — but 


the emotions of tenderneſs and com- 
punction, which almoſt every one feels 
in reading this account, will be of no 


avail, unleſs applied to the true end— 
unlefs it infpires you with a fincere and 


Warm affection towards your bleſſed 


Lord with a firm reſolution to 7 


his commands ;—to be his faithful di 


ciple—and ever to renounce and abhor 
thoſe fins, which brought mankind un- 
der divine condemnation, and from 


which we have been redeemed at ſo dear 
à rate, Remember that the title of 


Chriſtian, or follower of Chriſt, implies 
a more than ordinary degree of holineſs 


and goodneſs. As our motives to virtue 


are ſtronger than thoſe which are af- 
forded to the reſt of mankind, our guilt 


will be proportionably greater, if we de- 


part from it. 1 
Our Saviour appears to have had 
three great purpoſes, in deſcending 
from his glory, and dwelling amongſt 
men. The firſt, to teach them true 
virtue, both by his example and pre- 
cepts. The ſecond, to give them the 
moſt forcible motives to the practice of 
it, by“ bringing life and immortality 
« to light;” by ſhewing them the cer- 
tainty of a reſurrection and judgment, 
and the abſolute neceſſity of obedience 
to God's laws, The third, to ſacrifice 
himſelf for us, to obtain, by his death, 
the remiſſion of our ſins, upon our re- 
pentance and reformation, and the pow- 
er of beſtowing on his ſincere followers, 
the ineſtimable gift of immortal happi- 
neſs, Me. Chapone. 


$ 130. 4 comparative View of the Bleſ 
fed and Curſed at the Laſt Day, and the 

Inference to be drawn from it © 
What a tremendous ſcene of the laſt 
day does the goſpel place before our 
eyes !—of that day, when you, and eve- 
ry one of us, ſhall awake from the grave, 
and behold the Son of God, on his glo- 
rious tribunal, attended by millions of 
celeſtial beings, of whoſe ſuperior ex- 
cellence we can now form no adequate 
idea— when, in preſence of all man- 
kind, of thoſe holy angels, and of the 
great judge himfelf, you muſt give an 
account of your paſt life, and hear your 
final doom, from which there can be no 
appeal, and which muſt determine your 
fate to all eternity; then think — if for 
a moment you can bear the thought— 
what will be the deſolation, ſhame, and 
anguiſh of thoſe wretched ſouls, who 
ſhall hear theſe dreadful words; 
_<© Depart from me, ye curſed, into ever- 
laſting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” — Oh! I cannot ſupport 
even the idea of your becoming one 0 
thoſe undone, loſt creatures - truſt in 
God's mercy, that you will make a bet- 
ter uſe of that knowledge of his will, 
which he has vouchſafed you, 1 — 
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thoſe amĩable diſpoſitions he has given 

ou. Let us therefore turn from this 
— this inſupportable view and 
rather endeavour to imagine, as far as 
is poſſible, What will be the ſenſations 
of your foul, if you ſhall hear our Hea- 
venly Judge addreſs you in theſe tranſ- 
porting words - Come, thou bleſſed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you, from the foundation of 
the world.“ Think, what it muſt be, 
to become an object of the eſteem and 
applauſe not only of all mankind aſ- 
ſembled together — but of all the hoſt of 
heaven, of our bleſſed Lord himſelf— 
nay, of his and our Almighty: Father: 
— to find your frail fleſh changed, in a 
moment, into a glorious celeſtial body, 
endowed with perfect beauty, health, 
and agility: to find your ſoul cleanſed 
from all jits faults and infirmities; ex- 
alted to the pureſt and nobleſt affec- 
tions; overflowing with divine love and 
rapturous gratitude to have your un- 
derſtanding enlightened and refined ; 
your heart enlarged and purified ; and 
every power and diſpoſition of mind 
and body, adapted to the higheſt reliſh 
of virtue and happineſs !—Thus ac- 
compliſned, to be admitted into the 
ſociety of amiable and happy beings, 
all united in the moſt perfect peace and 
friendſhip, all breathing nothing but 
love to God, and to each other; — with 
them to dwell in ſcenes more delightful 
than the richeſt imagination can paint 
free from every pain and care, and 
from all poſſibility of change or ſatiety: 
but, above all, to enjoy the more 
immediate preſence of God himſelf 
to be able to comprehend and admire 
his adorable perfections in a high de- 
gree, though ſtill far ſhort of their infi- 
nity to be conſcious of his love and 
favour, and to rejoice in the light of his 


countenance !—But here all imagination 


fails: we can form no idea of that bliſs, 
which may be communicated to us by 
ſuch a near approach to the Source of 
all beauty and all good: —we muſt con- 
tent ourſelves with believing, that it 
is what mortal eye hath not ſeen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. The 
crown of all our joys will be, to know 
that we are ſecure of poſſeſſing them for 
ever—what a tranſporting idea 


. Ps . * 


Can you reflect on all theſe things, 
and not feel the moſt earneſt longings 
after immortality ?—=Do not all other 
views and defires ſeem mean and trifling, 
when compared with this ? — And does 
not your inmoſt heart reſolve, that this 
ſhall be the chief and conftant object of 
its wiſhes and purſuit, through the whole 
courſe of your life ?—If you are not in- 
ſenſible to that- defire of happineſs 
which ſeems woven into our nature; 
you cannot ſurely: be unmoved by the 
proſpect of ſuch a tranſcendent degree 
of it; and that continued to all eter- 
nity— perhaps continually increaſing. 
You cannot but dread the forfeiture of 
ſuch an inheritance, as the moſt inſup- 
portable evil! — Remember then — re- 
member the conditions on which alone 


It can be obtained. God will not give 


to vice, to careleſſneſs, or ſloth, the 
prize he has propoſed to virtue. You 
have-every help that can animate your 
endeavours: — You have written laws 
to direct you—the example of Chriſt. 
and his diſciples to encourage you—the 
moſt awakening motives to engage you 
—and you have, beſides, the comfort- 
able promiſe of conſtant aſſiſtance from 
the Holy Spirit, if you diligently and 
ſincerely pray for it.—O ! let not ali 
this mercy be loſt upon you — but give 
your attention to this your only impor- 
tant concern, and accept, with profound 
gratitude, the ineſtimable advantages 
that are thus affectionately offered you. 
Though the four goſpels are each of 
them a narration of the life, ſayings, 
and death of Chriſt; yet, as they are 
not exactly alike, but ſome circum- 
ſtances and ſayings, omitted in one, are 
recorded in another, you muſt make 
yourſelf perfectly maſter of them all. 
The Acts of the holy Apoſtles, en- 
dowed with the Holy Gholt, and au- 
thorized by their divine Maſter, come 
next in order to be read. Nothing can 
be more intereſting and edifying, than 


the hiſtory of their actions of the pie» 


ty, zeal, and courage, with which they 
preached the glad tidings of ſalvation 3 


and of the various exertions of the wone 
derful powers conferred on them by che 


Holy Spirit, for the confirmation of their 
miĩſſion. mie. Capone. 
$131. : Character of St. Faul. 
The character of St. Paul, and his 

5 1 mimiraculous 


N 
8 


„ 1 


miraculous converſion, demand your 
particular attention: moſt of the apoſtles 
were men of low birth and education; 
but St. Paul was a Roman citizen; that 
is, he poſſeſſed the privileges annexed 
to the freedom of the city of Rome, 
which was conſidered as a high diſtinc- 
tion, in thoſe countries that had been 
conquered by the Romans. He was 
educated amongſt the moſt learned ſect 
of the Jews, and by one of their prin- 
cipal doctors. He was a man of extra- 
ordinary eloquence, as appears not only 
in his writings, but in ſeveral ſpeeches, 
in his own defence, pronounced before 
governors and courts of juſtice, when he 
was called to account for the doctrines 
he taught. He ſeems to have been of 
an uncommonly warm temper, and zea- 
lous in whatever religion he profeſſed : 
this zeal, before his converſion, ſhewed 
ieſelf in the moſt unjuſtifiable actions, by 


the moſt excellent precepts and admonĩ- 
tions; and are of particular uſe in ex- 
plaining more at large ſeveral doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, which we could not ſo 


fully comprehend without them. There 


are, indeed, in the Epiſtles of St. Paul, 


furiouſly perſecuting the innocent Chriſ- 


tians: but, though his actions were bad, 
we may be ſure his intentions were 
ood ; otherwiſe we ſhould not have 
n a miracle employed to convince him 
of his miſtake, and to bring him into 
the right way. This example may aſ- 
- fure us of the mercy of God towards 
- miſtaken conſciences, and ought to in- 
ſpire us with the moſt enlarged charity 
and good-will towards thoſe, whole erro- 
neous principles miſlead their conduct: 
inſtead of reſentment and hatred againſt 
their perſons, we ought only to feel an 
active wiſh of aſſiſting them to find the 
truth; ſince we know not whether, if 
convinced, they might not prove, like 
St. Paul, choſen veſſels to promote the 
honour of God, and of true religion. It 
is not now my intention to enter with 
you into- any of the arguments for the 
truth of Chriſtianity ; otherwiſe it would 
be impoſlible wholly to paſs over that, 
which arifes from this remarkable con- 
verſion, and which has been ſo admir- 
ably illuſtrated by a noble writer, whoſe 
tract on this ſubject is in every body's 
hands. | Mrs. Chapone.. 
F 132» Of the Epiſtles. 
Next follow the Epiſtles, which make 


a very important part of the New Teſta- 
ment; and you cannot be too much em- 


ployed in reading them. They contain 


3 
3 
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many paſlages hard to be underſtood: 


ſach, in particular, are the firſt eleven 


chapters to the Romans; the greater 


part of his Epiſtles to the Corinthians 


and Galatians; and ſeveral chapters of 
that to the Hebrews. Inſtead of per- 
plexing yourſelf with theſe more ob- 


ſcure paſſages of ſcripture, I would wiſh 


you to employ your attention chiefly on 
thoſe that are plain; and to judge of the 
doctrines taught in the other parts, by 
comparing them with what you find in 
theſe. It is through the neglect of this 
rule, that many have been led to draw 
the moſt abſurd doctrines from the holy 
ſcriptures.— Let me particularly recom- 
mend to your careful peruſal the xii, 
xili, xiv, and xv. chapters of the Epiſtle 
to the Romans. In the xiv. chapter, 
St. Paul has in view the difference be- 
tween the Jewiſh and Gentile (or Hea- 
then) converts, at that time : the former 
were diſpoſed to look with horror on the 
latter, Ho their impiety in not payin 

the ſame regard to the diſtinctions of 
days and meats that they did; and the 
latter, on the contrary, were inclined to 
look with contempt on the former, for 
their weakneſs and ſuperſtition. Excel- 
lent is the advice which the Apoſtle 


gives to both parties: he exhorts the 


Jewiſh converts not to judge, and the 
Gentiles not to deſpiſe; remembering, 
that the kingdom of Heaven is not meat 
and drink, but righteouſneſs and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghoſt.— Endeavour 
to conform yourſelf to this advice; to 
acquire a temper of univerſal candour 
and benevolence; and learn neither to 
deſpiſe nor condemn any perſons on ac- 
count of their particular modes of faith 
and worſhip : remembering, always, that 


| goodneſs is confined to no party — that 


there are wiſe and worthy men among 
all the ſects of Chriſtians — and that, to 
oy own maſter, every one muſt ſtand or 
I will.enter no farther into the ſeveral 
points diſcuſſed by St. Paul in his va- 
rious epiſtles = moſt of them too * 
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cate for your underſtanding at preſent, 
and many of them beyond my abilities 
to ſtate clearly, I will only again re- 
commend to you, to read thoſe paſſages 


frequently, Which, with ſo much fer- 


your and energy, excite you to the 
ractice of the moſt exalted: piety and 
Sanus If the effuſions of a heart, 
warmed with the tendereſt affection for 
the whole human race — if precept, 


warning, encouragement, example, urg- 


ed by an eloquence which ſuch affection 
only could inſpire, are capable of influ- 
encing your mind — you cannot fail to 
find, in ſuch parts of his epiſtles as are 
adapted to your underſtanding, the 
ſtrongeſt perſuaſives to every virtue that 
can adorn and improve your nature. 
E Mrs. Chapone. 
$133. The Epiſtle of St. James. 
The Epiſtle of St. James is entirely 
practical, and exceedingly fine; you 
cannot ſtudy it too much. It ſeems par- 
ticularly deſigned to guard Chriſtians 
againſt miſunderſtanding ſome things in 
St. Paul's writings, which have been 


fatally perverted to the encouragement 


of a dependence on faith alone, without 
good works. But the more rational 
commentators will tell you, that, by the 
works of the law, which the apoſtle aſ- 
ſerts to be incapable of juſtifying us, he 
means, not the works of moral righte- 
ouſneſs, but the ceremonial works of the 
Moſaic law; on which the Jews laid the 
greateſt ſtreſs, as neceſſary to ſalvation, 


But St. James tells us, that if any 
cr. 


ec 


and bridleth not his tongue, but de- 
ceiveth his own heart, that man's re- 
ligion is vain ;“ —and that pure 
« religion, and undefiled before God 
de and the Father, is this, to viſit the 
7 fatherleſs and widow in their afflic- 
“% tion, and to keep himſelf unſpotted 
i from the world.” Faith in Chriſt, 
if it produce not theſe effects, he de- 
clareth is dead, or of no power. 16:4. 


ee 
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n bf St, Jobn. | | 
The Epiſtles of St; Peter are alſo full 
of the beſt inſtructions and admonitions, 
concerning the relative duties of life; 
amongſt which, are ſet forth the duties 
of women in general, and of wives in 


F 


( 'nns 


man among us ſeem to be religious, , 8 
the will and laws of the Deity, the re- 


Particular, Some part of his ſecond 


Epiſtle is prophetical ; warning - the 
church of falſe teachers, and falſe doc- 
trines, which ſhould undermine morality; 
and diſgrace the cauſe of Chriſtianity. 

The firſt of St. John is written in 
highly figurative ſtile, which makes it, in 
ſome parts, hard to be underſtood: but the 
ſpirit of divine love, which it ſo fervently 
expreſſes, renders it highly edifyin 
and delightful.—That love of God oo. 
of man, which this beloved apoſtle ſo 
pathetically recommends, is in truth the 
eſſence of religion, as our Saviour hims 
ſelf informs us, JE. 

$ 135. Of the Rewelationt. 

The book of Revelations contains a 
prophetical account of moſt of the great 
events, relating to the Chriſtian church, 
which were to happen from the time of 
the writer, St, John, to the end of the 
world. Many learned men have taken 
a great deal of pains to explain it; and 
they have done this, in many inftances, 
very ſucceſsfully ; but I think it is yet 
too ſoon for you to ſtudy this part of 
ſcripture ; ſome years hence, perhaps, 
there may be no objection to your at- 
tempting it, and taking into your hands 
the beſt expoſitions, to aſſiſt you in reads 
ing ſuch of the moſt diſſicult parts of the 
New Teftament, as you cannot now be 
ſuppoſed to underſtand. May Heaven 
dire& you in ſtudying this ſacred; volume, 
and render it the means of making you 
wiſe unto ſalvation May you love and 
reverence, as it deſerves, this bleſſed and 
invaluable book, which contains the beſt 
rule of life, the cleareſt declaration of 


viving aſſurance of favour to true peni- 
tents, and the unſpeakable joyful ti- 
dings of eternal life and happineſs to all 
the truly virtuous, through Jeſus Chriſt, 
the Saviour and Deliverer of the world, 
$5 5 Lid. 
Morning Prayer for à young Student 
at School, or for the common U/e of a 
School. Ty 2 


FATHER of All! we return thee 
moſt humble and hearty thanks for thy _ 
protection of us in the night ſeaſon, ana 
for the refreſhment.of our ſouls and bo- 
dies, in the ſweet repoſe of leep; Ac- 
cept alſo our unfeigned gratitude for all 
thy mercies during the helpleſs age of 


infancy. X 


12 Continue, 


n 


Continue, we beſeech thee, to guard 
us under the ſhadow of thy wing. Our 
age is tender, and'our nature frail; and, 
without the influence of thy grace, we 
mall ſurely fall. . . 
Let that influence deſcend into our 
hearts, and teach us to love thee and truth 
above all things. O guard us from 


temptations to deceit, and grant, that 


We may abhor a lie, both as a fin and 
as à diſgrace. ie 
Inſpire us with an abhorrence of the 

; Toathſomeneſs of vice, and the pollu- 

tions of ſenſual pleaſure. Grant, at 


the ſame time, that we may early feel 


the delight of conſcious purity, and 
waſh our hands in innocency, from the 
united motivesof inclination and of duty. 
-* Give us, O thou Parent of all know- 
ledge, a love of learning, and a taſte for 
the pure and ſublime pleaſures of the 
underſtanding. Improve our memory, 
quicken our apprehenſion, and grant 
that we may lay up ſuch a ſtore of learn- 
ing, as may fit us for the ſtation to which 
it mall pleaſe thee to call us, and enable 


us to make great advances in virtue and 


religion, and ſhine as lights in the world, 
by the influence of a good example. 

Give us grace to be diligent in our ſtu- 
dies, and that whatever we read we may 

ſtrongly mark, and inwardly digeſt it. 

Bleſs our parents, guardians, and in- 
ſtructors; and grant that we may make 
them the beſt return in our power, for 
giving us opportunites of improvement, 
and for all their care and attention to 


our welfare. They aſk no return, but 


that we ſhould make uſe of thoſe: op- 
portunities, and co-operate with their 
endeavours — O grant that we may not 
diſappoint their anxious expectations. 
Aſliſt us mercifully, O Lord, that we 
may immediately engage in the ſtudies 
and duties of the day, and go through 
55 chearfully, diligently, and ſucceſs- 
ully. ag | 
x; . our endeavours, and pardon 
our defects, through the merits of our 
| berg Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
Amen. | | 


An Evening Proyer. _ 


- © ALMIGHTY GOD ! again we 
approach thy mercy-ſeat, to offer unto 


© 


3 


and pratfes for the bleſ- 
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ſings and protection afforded us this day; 
and humbly to implore thy pardon for 
our manifold tranfgreſſions 

Grant that the words of various in- 


» ſtruction which we have heard or read 


this day, may be ſo inwardly grafted in 
our hearts and memories, as to bring 
forth the fruits of learning and virtue. 

Grant that, as we recline on our pil- 
lows, we may call to mind the tranſac- 
tions of the day, condemn thoſe things 
of which our conſcience accufes'us, and 
make and keep refolutions of amend- 
ment. | - 


Grant that thy holy angels may 


watch over us this night, and guard us 
from temptation, excluding all improper 
thoughts, and filling our breaſts with 
the pureſt ſentiments of piety. Like as 
the hart panteth for the water brook, ſo 
let our ſouls thirſt for thee, O Lord, and 
for whatever is excellent and beautiful 
in learning and behaviour. 5 
Correct, by the ſweet influence of 
Chriſtian charity, the irregularities of 
our temper ; and reſtrain every tendency 
to ingratitude, and to ill uſage. of our 
parents, teachers, paſtors, and maſters. 


Teach us to know the value of a good 


education, and to be thankful to thoſe, 
who labour in the improvement of our 
minds and morals. Give us grace to 
be reverent to our ſuperiors, gentle to 
our equals or inferiors, and benevolent 
to all mankind. Elevate and enlarge our 
ſentiments, and let all our conduct be 


regulated by right reaſon, attended with 


Chriſtian charity, and that peculiar ge- 


nerofity of mind, which becomes a li- 


beral ſcholar and a ſincere Chriſtian. 

O Lord, beſtow upon us whatever 
may be good for us, even though we 
ſhould omit to pray for it; and avert 


whatever is hurtful; though in the blind - 


neſs of our hearts we ſhould deſire it. 
Into thy hands we reſign ourſelves, 

as we retire to reſt ; hoping, by thy 

mercy, to riſe again with renewed ſpi- 


rits, to go through the buſineſs of the 
morrow, and to prepare ourſelves for 
this life, and for a bleſſed immorta- 


lity z which we ardently hope to attain, 
through the merits and interceſſion of 
thy Son, our Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord, Amen. Ne | 
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CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL: 


$ 1. Beneficial Efeds of a Taſte for the 
nnr | 
T) ELLES Lettres and criticiſm chief- 
ly conſider Man as a being endow- 
ed with thoſe powers of taſte and ima- 
ination, which were intended to em- 
belliſh his mind, and to ſupply him with 
rational and uſeful entertainment. They 
open a field of inveſtigation-peculiar to 
themſelves. All that relates to beauty, 
harmony, grandeur, and elegance; all 
that can ſoothe the mind, gratify the 
fancy, or move the affections, belongs 
to their province. They preſent hu- 
man nature under a different aſpect 


from that which it aſſumes to the view 


of other ſciences. They bring to light 
various ſprings of action, which without 
their aid might have paſſed unobſerv- 


ed; and which, though of a delicate 


nature, frequently exert a powerful in- 


fluence on ſeveral departments of hu- 
man life. 5 | 


Such ſtudies have alſo this peculiar 
advantage, that they exerciſe our reaſon 
without fatiguing it. They lead to en- 


1 475 acute, but not painful; pro- 
found, but not dry nor abſtruſe. They 


ſtrew flowers in the path of ſcience; and 
while they keep the mind bent, in ſome 
degree, and active, they relieve it at the 
ſame time from that more toilſome labour 


to which it muſt ſubmit in the acquiſi- 


tion of neceſſary erudition, or the inveſ- 
tigation of abſtract truth. Blair. 


| of 'TASTEs. > 
The cultivation of taſte is farther re- 


commended by the happy effeQs which 


* 


the pleaſures of taſte may 


it naturally tends to produce on human 
life. The moſt buſy man, in the moſt 
active ſphere, cannot be always occu- 
pied by buſineſs. Men of ſerious profeſ- 
fions cannot always be on the ſtretch of 
ſerious thought, Neither can the moſt 
gay and flouriſhing ſituations of fortune 
afford any man the power of filling all 
his hours with pleaſure. Life mutt al- 


ways languiſh in the hands of the idle. 


It will frequently languiſh even in. the 
hands of the buſy, if they have not 
ſome employment ſubſidiary to that 
which forms their main purſuit. How 
then ſhall theſe vacant ſpaces, theſe un- 


employed intervals, which, more or 


leſs, occur in the life of every one, be 
filled up? How can we contrive to diſ- 
poſe of them in any way that ſhall be 
more agreeable in itſelf, or more con- 
ſonant to the dignity of the human 


mind, than in the entertainments of 


taſte, and the ſtudy of polite literature Þ 
He who is ſo happy as to have acquired 
a reliſh for theſe, has always at hand an 
innocent and irreproachable amuſement 
for his leiſure hours, to ſave. him from 
the danger of many a pernicious .pal- 
ſion. He is not in hazard of being a 
burden to himſelf. He is not obliged 


to fly to low company, or to court the 


riot of looſe pleaſures, in order to cure 
the bedioufnek of exiſtence. | 

Providence ſeems plainly to have 
pointed out this uſeful purpoſe, to which 
| ny ay be applied, 

by interpoſing them in a middle {tation 
between the pleaſures of ſenſe, and thoſe 
of pure intellect. We were not deſigu- 


ed to grovel always among objects ſo 


low as the former 3 nor are we capable 
4 


. 


of dwelling conſtantly in ſo high a re- 
gion as the latter. The pleaſures of taſte 


refreſh the mind after the toils of the in- 


tellect, and the labours of abſtract ſtudy ; 

and they gradually raiſe it above the 
attachments of ſenſe, and prepare it for 

the enjoyments of virtue. 


So conſonant is this to experience, 


that in the education of youth, no ob- 
ject has in every age appeared more im- 
portant to wiſe men, than to tincture 
them early with a reliſh for the enter- 
tainments of taſte. 'The tranſition is 
commonly made with eaſe from theſe to 
the diſcharge of the higher and more 
Important duties of life. Good hopes 
may. be entertained of thoſe whoſe 
minds have this liberal and elegant 
turn. Many virtues may be grafted 
upon it. Whereas to be entirely devoid 
of reliſh for eloquence, poetry, or any 
of the fine arts, is juſtly conſtrued to 
be an unpromiſing ſymptom of youth; 
and raiſes ſuſpicions of their being 
prone to low gratificatiqns, or deſtined 
to drudge in the more vulgar and illi- 
peral purſuits of life, Blair. 


93. 4mprowement of TASTE connected 
|. with Improvement in VIRTUE. 


There are indeed few good diſpoſi- 
tions of any kind, with which the im- 

pravement of taſte is not more or leſs 
- Connefted, A cultivated taſte increaſes 
Jenfibility to all the tender and humane 
paſſions, by giving them frequent exer- 
ciſe ; while it tends to weaken the more 
yiolent and fierce emotions, 


| w—Ingenpas didicifſe febter artes 
Emollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros ®, 


The elevated ſentiments and high ex- 
Kia which poetry, eloquence, and 
hiſtory are often bringing under our 
view, naturally tend to nouriſh in our 


mings public ſpirit, the love of glory, 


cantempt of external fortune, and the 
admuration of What is truly illuſtrious 
0 great- | 

I will not go ſo far as to ſay that the 
— Improyement of taſte and of virtue is 
F Theſe poliſh'd arts have humanis'd mankind, 
een ul rode, and eile the boit'rous 
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ner in which they riſe there; an 


the ſame; or that they may always be 
expected to coexiſt in an equal degree. 
More powerful correctives than taſte 
can apply, are neceſſary for reforming 


the corrupt propenſities which too fre- 


quently prevail among mankind. Ele- 
gant ſpeculations are ſometimes found 


to float on the ſurface of the mind, 


while bad paſſions poſſeſs the interior re- 
gions of the heart. At the ſame time 
this cannot but be admitted, that the" 
exerciſe of taſte is, in its native tenden- 
cy, moral and purifying. From read- 
ing the moſt admired productions of ge- 
nius, whether in poetry or proſe, almoſt 
every one riſes with ſome good impreſ- 
fions left on his mind ; and though theſe 
may not always be durable, they are at 
leaſt to be ranked among the means of 
diſpoſing the heart to virtue. One thing 
is certain, and I ſhall hereafter have oc+ 
caſion to illuſtrate it more fully, that 
without poſſefling the virtuous affections 
in a ſtrong degree, no man can attain 
eminence in the ſublime parts of elo- 
quence. He mult feel what a good 
man feels, if he expects greatly to move 
or to intereſt mankind. They are the 
ardent ſentiments, of honour, virtue, 
magnanimity, and public ſpirit, that 
only can kindle that fire of genius, and 
call up into the mind thoſe high ideas, 
which attract the admiration of ages; 
and if this ſpirit be neceſſary to pro- 
duce the moſt diſtinguiſhed efforts of 
eloquence, it muſt be neceſſary alſo ta 
our reliſhing them with proper taſte and 
94. On STYLE. - 
It is not eaſy to give a preciſe idea of 

what is meant by Style, The beſt deff. 
nition I can give of it, is, the peculiar 
manner in which a man exprefſes his 
conceptions, by means of Language. It 
is different from mere Language or 
words. The words, which an author 
employs, may be proper and fayltleſs; 
and his Style may, heyertheleſs, have 
_ faults ; it may be dry, or ſtiff, or 
feeble, or affected. Style has always 
ſome reference to an r "manner of 
thinking. It is a picture of the ideas 
which riſe in his mind, and of the man- 
d hence, 
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when we are examining an author's 


compoſition, it is, in many caſes, ex- 
tremely difficult to ſeparate the Style 


from the ſentiment. No wonder theſe 
two ſhould be ſo intimately connected, 
as Style is nothing elſe than that ſort of 


expreſſion which our thoughts moſt rea- 


dily aſſume. Hence, different countries 
kave been noted for peculiarities of Style, 


: ſuited to their different temper and ge- 
*nius. The eaſtern nations animated 


their Style with the moſt ſtrong and hy- 
perbolical figures. The Athenians, a 
poliſhed and acute people, formed a 
Style accurate, clear, and neat. The 
Aſiatics, gay and looſe in their manners, 
affected a Style florid and diffuſe. The 
like fort of characteriſtical differences are 
commonly remarked in the Style of the 
French, the Engliſh, and the Spaniards. 
In giving the general characters of Style, 
it is uſual to talk of a nervous, a feeble, 
or a ſpirited Style; which are plainly the 
characters of a writer's manner of think- 
ing, as well as of expreſſing himſelf: fo 
difficult it is to ſeparate theſe two things 
from one another. Of the general cha- 
racters of Style, I am afterwards to diſ- 
eourſe; but it will be neceſſary to begin 
with examining the more ſimple quali- 
ties of it; from the aſſemblage of which, 
its more complex denominations, in a 
great meaſure, reſultt . 
All the qualities of a good Style, 
may be ranged under two heads, Perſpi- 
For all that can 
poſſibly be required of Language, is, to 


convey our ideas clearly to the minds of 


others, and, at the ſame time, in ſuch 
a dreſs, as, by pleaſing and intereſting 
chem, ſhall moſt effectually ſtrengthen 
the impreſſions which we ſeek to make. 


When both theſe ends are anſwered, we 


certainly accompliſh every purpoſe for 
which we uſe Writing aud Diſcourſe. 
. PrxspIcufrxx. 


perſpicuity, it will be readily admit- 


ted, is the fundamental quality of 
Style“; a quality ſo eſſential in every 


kind of writing, that for the want of it 


ee Nobis prima fit virtus, perſpicuitas, pro- 


& pria verba, rectus ordo, non in longum dilata 
be conclufio ; nihil neque deſit, neque fuperfluat.” 

' QuiScTIL. lib. viii. 
* ; 


nothing can atone. Without this, the 
richeſt ornaments of Style only glimmer 
through the dark ; and puzzle, inſtead of 
pleaſing, the reader. This, therefore, muſt 
be our firſt object, to make our meaning 
clearly and fully underſtood, and under- 
derſtood without the leaſt difficulty. 
„ Oratio,” ſays Quinctilian, “ debet 
„ negligenter quoque audientibus eſſe 
aperta; ut in animum audientis, ſicut 
ſol in oculos, etiamſi in eum non in- 
e tendatur, occurrat. Quare, non ſo- 
lum ut intelligere poſſit, ſed ne om- 
e nino poffit non intelligere, curan- 
% dum .““ If we are obliged to follow 
a writer with much care, to pauſe, and 
to read over his ſentences a ſecond time, 
in order to comprehend them fully, he 
will never pleaſe us long. Mankind 
are too indolent to reliſh ſo much la- 
bour. They may pretend to admire the 
author's depth, after they have diſco- 
vered his meaning; but they will fel- 
dom be inclined to take up his work a 
ſecond time. Rp” ET, | ; 
Authors ſometimes plead the difficulty 
of their ſubject, as an excuſe for the 
want of Perſpicuity. But the excuſe can 
rarely, if ever, be ſuſtained. For what- 
ever a man conceives clearly, that, it is 
in his power, if he will be at the trou- 
ble, to put into diſtinct propoſitions, or 
to expreſs clearly to others: and upon 
no ſubject ought any man to Write, 
where he cannot think clearly. His 
ideas, indeed, may, very excuſably, be 
on ſome ſubjects incomplete or inade- 
quate; but fill, as far as they go, they 
ought to be clear; and, whereyer this 
is the caſe, Perſpicuity in expreſling 
them is always attainable. The obſcu- 
rity which reigns ſo much among — 4 
metaphyſical writers, is, for the mo 


part, owing to the. indiſtinctneſs of their 


own conceptions. 'They ſee the object 
but in a confuſed light ; and, of courſe, 


can never exhibit it in a clear one tg 


others, 2 5 1 1320 , 
Perſpicuity in writing, is not to be 


e Diſcourſe ought always to be obvious, even | 


© to the moſt careleſs and negligent hearer fe 
5+ that the ſenſe-ſhall ſtrike his mind, as the light 
“ of the ſun does our eyes, though they are not 
& directed upwards to it. We muſt ſtudy, not 
& only that every hearer may underſtagd us, 
« hut that it may be impoſſible for him not to 
„ underſtand us.” e 

: i ER con- 


conſidered as only a ſort of negative vir- 
tue, or freedom from defect. It has 


higher merit: it is a degree of poſitive 


beauty. We are pleaſed with an au- 
thor, we confider him as deſerving 
Praiſe, who frees us from all fatigue of 
ſearching for his meaning ; who carries 


us through his ſubje& without any em- 
barraſſment or confufion 3 whoſe ſtyle 


flows always like a limpid ftream, where 
we ſee to the very bottom. Blair. 


$6. On PuriTY and PROPRIETY. © 


Purity and Propriety of Language, 
are often uſed indiſcriminately for each 
other; and, indeed, they are very nearly 


allied. A diſtinction, however, obtains 


between them, Purity, is the uſe of 
ſuch words, and ſuch conſtructions, as 
belong to the idiom of the Language 
which we ſpeak; in oppoſition to words 
and phraſes that are imported from other 
Languages, or that are obſolete, or new- 
coined, or uſed without proper autho- 
rity. Propriety is the ſelection of ſuch 


words in the Language, as the beſt and 


moſt eſtabliſhed uſage has appropriated 
to thoſe ideas which we intend to ex- 
preſs by them. It implies the corre& 
and happy application of them, ac- 
cording to that uſage, in oppoſition to 
vulgariſms, or lew expreſſions; and to 
words and phraſes, which would be leſs 


ſignificant of the ideas that we mean to 


convey. Style may be pure, that is, it 
may all be ſtrictly Engliſh, without 
Scotticiſms or Galliciſms, or ungram- 
matical, irregular expreſſions 5 any 
kind, and may, nevertheleſs, be defi- 
cient in Propriety. The words may be 
ill-choſen.; not adapted to the ſubject, 
nor fully expreſſive of the author's ſenſe; 


He has taken all his words and phraſes 


from the general maſs of Engliſh Lan- 
guage ; but he has made his ſelection 


among theſe words unhappily. Whereas, 


tyle cannot be proper without at, 
alſo pure ; and where both Purity an 


Proptiety meet, beſides making Style 


perſpicuous, they alſo render it grace- 


ful. There is no ſtandard, either of 


Purity or of Propriety, but the practice 


of the beſt writers and ſpeakers in the 


country. No the 


| When J mentioned obſolete or new- 
coined words as incongruous with Purity 


(Hump) 
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of Style, it will be eafily underfiood; 
that ſome exceptions are to be made. 


On certain occaſions, they may have 


grace. Poetry admits of greater latitude 
than proſe; with reſpect to coining, or, 
at leaſt, new-compounding words; yet, 


even here, this liberty ſhould be uſed 
with a ſparing hand. In proſe, ſuch in- 


novations are more hazardous, and have 


a worſe effect. They are apt to give 


Style an affected and conceited air; and 
ſhould never be ventured upon, except 
by ſuch, whoſe eſtabliſned reputation 
gives them ſome degree of dictatorial 
power over Language. 

The introduction of foreign and 
learned words, unleſs where neceſſity 
requires them, ſhould always be avoid- 


ed, Barren Languages may need ſuch 


aſſiſtances; but ours is not one of theſe, 
Dean Swift, one of our moſt correct wri- 
ters, valued himſelf much on ufing no 
words but ſach as were of native growth: 
and his Language may, indeed, be con- 
ſidered as a ſtandard of the ſtricteſt Pu- 
rity and Propriety in the choice of 
words. At preſent, we ſeem to be de- 
parting from this ſtandard. A multi- 
tude of Latin words have, of late, been 
poured in upon us. On ſome occaſions, 
they give an appearance of elevation and 
dignity to Style. But often, alſo, they 
render it ſtiff and forced: and, in gene- 


ral, a plain native Style, as it is more 


intelligible to all readers, ſo, by a pro- 
per management of words, it can be 
made equally ſtrong and expreſſive with 
this Latinized Engliſh. Ibid. 

5 7. On PRECISION. 5 
The exact import of Preciſion may be 
drawn from the etymology of the word. 
It comes from ** precidere, to cut off: 
it imports retrenching all ſuperfluities, 
and pruning the expreſſion ſo, as to ex- 
hibit neither more nor leſs than an exact 
copy of his idea who uſes it. I ob- 
ſerved before, that it is often difficult to 
ſeparate the qualities: of Style from the 
qualities of Thought; and it is found ſo 
in this inſtance. For, in order to write 
with Precifion, though this be properly 


a quality of Style, one muſt poſleſs a a 
very confiderable degree of diſtinneſs 


and accuracy in his manner of think · 


ing. 
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The words, which a man uſes to ex- 
preſs his ideas, may be faulty in three 
reſpects: They may either not expreſs 
that idea which the author intends, but 
ſome other which only reſembles, or is 
akin to it; or, they may expreſs that 
idea, but not quite fully and completely; 
or, they may expreſs it, together with 
ſomething more than he intends. Pre- 
ciſion ſtands oppoſed to all theſe three 
faults; but chiefly'to the laſt, In an 
author's writing with Propriety, his be- 
ing free of the two former faults ſeems 
implied. The words which he uſes are 
proper; that is, they expreſs that idea 
which he intends, and they expreſs it 


fully; but to be Preciſe, ſignifies, that 


they expreſs that idea, and no more. 
There is nothing in his words which in- 
troduces any foreign idea, any ſuper- 
fluous, unſeaſonable acceſſory, ſo as to 
mix it confuſedly with the principal ob- 
jet, and thereby to render our concep- 
tion of that object looſe and indiſtinct. 
This requires a writer to have, himſelf, 
a very clear apprehenſion of the object 
he means to preſent to us; to have laid 
faſt hold of it in his mind ; and never to 
waver in any one view he takes of it : a 
perfection to which, indeed, few writers 
attains = Blair. 


$8, On the Uſe and Importance of 
. PRECISION. . 

The uſe and importance of Preciſion, 
may be deduced from the nature of the 
human mind. It never can view, clearly 
and diſtinctly, above one object at a 
time. If it muſt look at two or three 
together, eſpecially objects among which 


there is reſemblance or connection, it 


finds itſelf confuſed and embarraſſed. It 


cannot clearly perceive in what they a- 


gree, and in what they differ. Thus, 
were any object, ſuppoſe ſome animal, to 
be preſented to me, of whoſe ſtructure I 
wanted to form a diſtin& notion, I would 
defire all its trappings to be taken off, I 
would require it to be brought before me 
by itſelf, aad to ſtand alone, that there 
might be nothing to diſtract my atten- 
tion. The ſame is the caſe with words. 
If, when you would inform me of your 


meaning, you alſo tell me more than 


what conveys it; if you join foreign 
circymſtances to the principal object; 


my Is 
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if, by unneceſſarily varying the expreſ- 
fion, you fhift-the point of view, and 
make me ſee ſometimes the object jit- 
ſelf, and ſometimes another thing that 
is connected with it; you thereby oblige 
me to look on ſeveral objects at once, 
and I loſe fight of the principal. Von 
load the animal you are ſhowing me 
with ſo many trappings and collars, and 
bring ſo many of the ſame ſpecies be- 
fore me, ſomewhat reſembling, and yet 
ſomewhat differing, that I ſee none'of 
them Clearly, : ; 
This forms what is called a Looſe 
Stylez and is the pr oppoſi te to 
Preciſion. It generally ariſes from uſing 
a ſuperfluity of words. Feeble writers 
employ a multitude of words, to make 
themſelves underſtood, as they think, 
more diſtinctly; and they only confound 
the reader. They are ſenfible of not 
having caught the preciſe expreſſion, to 
convey what they would ſignify; they 
do not, indeed, conceive their own 
meaning very preciſely themſelves ; and, 
therefore, help it out, as they can, by 
this and the other word, which may, as 
they ſuppoſe, ſupply the defect, and 
bring you ſomewhat nearer to their 
idea : they are always going about it, 
and about it, but never juſt hit the 
thing, 'The image, as they ſet it before 
you, is always ſeen double; and no 
double image is diſtinct. When an au- 
thor tells me of his hero's courage in the 
day of battle, the expreſſion is preciſe, 
and 1 underſtand it fully. But if, from 
the deſire of multiplying words, he will 
needs praiſe his courage and fortituds; 
at the moment he joins. theſe words to- 
gether, my idea begins to waver. He 
means to expreſs one quality more 
ſtrongly ; but he is, in truth, expreſſing 
two. Courage reſiſts danger; fortitude 
ſupports pain. The occaſion of exertin 
each of theſe qualities 1s different ; and 
being led to think of both together, 
when only one of them ſhould be in my 
view, my view is rendered unſteady, 
and my conception of the object in- 
diſtin, ie here 
From what I have faid, it appears 
that an author may, in a qualiked ſenſe, 


be perſpicuous, while yet he is far from 


being preciſe. He uſes proper words, 
and proper arrangement; he gives * 
the 


[ 
Io 


Priety of the 


throw over Style. 


(ve). 


che idea as clear as he conceives it him- 


ſelf; and ſo far he is perſpicuous: but 
the ideas are not very clear in his own 


mind; they are looſe and general; and, 
therefore, cannot be expreſſed with Pre- 
ciſion. All ſubjects do not equally re- 
guire Preciſion. It is ſufficient, on many 
Hecaſions, that we have a general view 
of the meaning. The ſubject, perhaps, 
is of the known and familiar kind; and 
we are in no hazard of miſtaking the 


ſenſe of the author, though every word 
which he uſes be not preciſe and Exact. 
VF Blair. 
$9. The Cauſes of a Looſe STYLE. 
The great ſource of a looſe Style, in 
oppoſition to Preciſion, is the injudi- 
ctous uſe of thoſe words termed-Synony- 
mous. They are called Synonymous, 
becauſe they agree in expreſſing one 
Principal idea; but, for the moſt part, 
if not always, they expreſs it with ſome 
diverfity in the circumſtances. They 
are varied by ſome acceſſory idea which 
every word introduces, and which forms 
the diſtinction between them. Hardly, 
in any Language, are there two words 
that convey preciſely the ' ſame idea; a 
perſon thoroughly converſant in the pro- 
00 uage, will always be 
able to obſerve ſomething that diſtin- 
38 them. As they are like different 
ades of the ſame colour, an accurate 
writer can employ them to great;advan- 
tage, by uſing them ſo as to heighten 
and to finiſh the picture which he gives 
us. He ſupplies by one, what was 
wanting in the other, to the force, or to 
the luſtre of the image which he means 
to exhibit. But, in order to this end, 
he muſt be extremely attentive to the 
choice which he makes of them. For 
the bulk of writers are very apt to con- 
found them with each other; and to em- 
ploy them careleſsly, merely for the ſake 
of filling up a period, or of rounding 
and b the Language, as if 
their ſipnification were exactly the ſame, 
While, in truth, it is not. Hence a cer- 
Tain miſt, and indiſtinctneſs, is unwarily 


4 10. On the general Characters of STYLE. 
That different ſubjects require to be 
treated of in different ſorts of Style, 1s a 


"| 


poſition ſo obvious, that 1 ſhall net lay 
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to illuſtrate it. Every one ſees that 
Freatiſes of Philoſophy, for inſtance, 
ought not to be compoſed in the ſame 
ſtyle with orations.: -Every one ſees alſo, 
that different parts of the ſame compoſi. 
tion require a variation in the ſtyle and 
manner. In a ſermon, for inſtance, or 
any harangue, the application or perora- 
tion admits more ornament, and re- 
quires more warmth, than the :didaRic 
part. But what I mean at preſent to 
remark is, that amidſt this variety, we 
ſtill expect to find, in the compoſitions 
of any one man, ſome degree of unifor- 
mity or conſiſtency with himſelf in man- 
ner; we expect to find ſome predomi- 
nant character of Style impreſſed on all 
his writings, which ſhall be ſuited: to, 
and ſhall mark, his particular genius 
and turn of mind. The orations in 
Livy differ much in Style, as they, ought 
to do, from the reſt of his hiſtory. The 
ſame 1s the caſe with thoſe in Tacitus, 
Yet both in Livy's orations, and in thoſe 
of Tacitus, we are able clearly to trace 
the diſtinguiſhing manner of each hiſto- 
rian ; the magnificent fulneſs of the one, 
and the ſententious conciſeneſs of the 
other. The Lettres Perſanes,“ and 
% L*Eſprit de Loix,“ are the works of 
the ſame author. They required very 
different compoſition ſurely, and ac- 
cordingly they differ widely; yet ſtill we 
ſee the ſame hand. Wherever there is 
real and native genius, it gives a deter- 
mination to one kind of Style rather 
than another. Where nothing of this 
appears; where there is no marked nor 
peculiar character in the com poſitions of 
any author, we are apt to infer, not 
without reaſon, that he is a vulgar and 
trivial author, who writes from imita- 
tion, and not from the impulſe of origi- 
nal genius. As the moſt celebrated 
painters are known by their hand, ſo the 
beſt and moſt original writers are known 
and diſtinguiſhed, throughout all their 
works, by their Style and peculiar man- 
ner. This will be found to hold almoſt 
without exception. bid. 


8 11. Og the Auſtere, the Florid, and | 
| the Middle STYLE. 


The ancient Critics attended to theſe 
general characters of Style which we are 
now. to conſider. Dionyſias . 
| nafus 


naſſus divides them into three kinds; 
and calls them the Auſtere, the Florid, 
and the Middle. By the Auſtere, he 
means a Style diſtinguiſhed for ſtrength 
and firmneſs, with a negle& of ſmooth- 
neſs and ornament; for examples of 
which, he gives Pindar and Æſchylus 
among the Poets, and 'Thucydides a- 
mong the Proſe writers. By the Florid, 
he means, as the name indicates, a 
Style ornamented, flowing, and ſweet ; 
reſting more upon numbers and grace, 


than ſtrength ; he inſtances Heſiod, Sap- 


pho, Anacreon, Euripides, and princi- 
pally Ifocrates. The Middle kind is 
the juſt mean between theſe, and com- 


prehends the beauties of both; in which 


claſs he places Homer and Sophocles a- 
mong the Poets; in Proſe, Herodotus, 
Demoſthenes, Plato, and (what ſeems 
ſtrange) Ariſtotle. This muſt be a _ 
wide claſs indeed, which comprehends 
Plato and Ariſtotle under one article as 
to Style *. Cicero and Quinctilian make 
alſo a threefold diviſion of Style, though 
with reſpect to different qualities of it; 
in which they are followed by moſt of 
the modern writers on Rhetoric ; the 
Simplex, Tenue, or Subtile ; the Grave, 
or Yehemens ; and the Medium, or, tem- 
eratum genus dicendi, But theſe divi- 
ſions, and the illuſtrations they give of 
them, are ſo looſe and general, that they 
cannot advance us much in our ideas of 
Style. I ſhall endeavour to be a little 
more particular in what I have to ſay on 
this ſubjeR. Blair. 


F 12. On the Conciſe-STYLE. | 


One of the firſt and moſt obvious diſ- 
tinctions of the different kinds of Style, 
is what ariſes from an author's ſpreading 
out his thoughts more or leſs. 'This 
diſtinction forms, what are called the 
Diffuſe and the Conciſe Styles. A con- 
eiſe Writer compreſſes his thought into 
the feweſt poſſible words; he deb to 


employ none but ſuch as are moſt ex- 


preſſive; he lops off, as redundant, every 


Expreſſion which does not add ſomething 


material to the ſenſe. Ornament he 
does not reject; he may be lively and fi- 
gured ; but his ornament is intended for 


the ſake of force, rather than grace, He 


? Pe Compoſitions Verborum, Cap. 25- 


fully. He 


formed manner of writing. 


WIT 


never gives you the ſame thought twice, 
He places it in the light which appears 
to him the moſt ſtriking ; but if you do 
not apprehend it well in that light, you 
need not expect to find it in any other. 
His ſentences are. arranged with com- 
pactneſs and ſtrength, rather than with 
cadence and harmony. The utmoſt pres 
ciſion is ſtudied in them; and they. are 
commonly deſigned to ſuggeſt more to 
the reader's imagination than they di- 
realy expreſs. Ibid. 
& 13. Oz the Diffuſe STYLE. 

A diffuſe writer unfolds his thought 
laces it in a yariety of 
lights, and gives the reader every poſſi» 
ble aſſiſtance for underſtanding it com- 
pletely, He is not very careful to ex- 
preſs it at firſt in its full ſtrength, be- 
cauſe he is to repeat the impreſſion ; and 
what he wants in ſtrength, he propoſes 
to ſupply by copiouſneſs. Writers of 
this character generally love magnifi- 
cence and amplification. Their periods 
naturally run out into ſome length, and 
having room for ornament of every 
kind, they admit it freely. | 

Each of theſe manners has its peculiar 
advantages ; and each becomes faulty 
when carried to the extreme. The ex- 
treme of conciſeneſs becomes abrupt and 
obſcure; it is apt alſo to lead into a Style 
too pointed, and bordering on the epi- 
grammatic. The extreme of diffuſeneſs 
becomes weak and languid, and tires the 
reader. However, to one or other of 
theſe two manners a writer may lean, 
according as his genius prompts him : 
and under the general character of a 
conciſe, or of a more open and diffuſe 
Style, may poſſeſs much beauty in his 
compoſition. , | e 

For illuſtrations of theſe general cha- 
racters, I can only refer to the writers 


who are examples of them. It is not ſo 


much from detached paſſages, ſuch as I 
was wont formerly to quote for inſtances, 
as from the current S xt author's Style, 
that we are to collect the idea of a 
The two 
moſt remarkable examples that I know, 
of conciſeneſs carried as far as propriety 
will allow, perhaps in ſome caſes far- 
ther, are Tacitus the Hiſtorian, and the- 
Preſident Monteſquieu in “ L'Efprit 
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de Loix.” Ariſtotle too holds an emi- 
nent rank among didactic writers for his 
brevity.. Perhaps no writer in the world 
was ever fo frugal of his words as Ariſto- 
tle ; but this 3 expreſſion fre- 
Juently darkens his meaning. Of a 
Peantifal and magnificent diffuſeneſs, 
Cicero is, beyond OE Ihe moſt illuſ- 
ous inſtance that can be given. Ad- 
*  difon, alſo, and Sir William Temple, 

come in ſome degree under this claſs. 
ppt a, 25 Blair. 


$ 14. Oz the Nervous and the Feeble 


. STYLB. 


The Nervous and the Feeble, are ge- 
_ nerally held to be characters of Style, of 
the ſame import with the Conciſe and 
the Diffuſe. They do indeed very often 
coincide, Diffuſe writers have for the 
moſt part ſome degree of feebleneſs ; and 
nervous. writers will- generally be in- 
clined to a conciſe expreſſion. This, 
however, does not always hold; and 
there are inſtances of writers, who, in 
the midſt of a full and ample Style, have 
maintained a great degree of ſtrength. 
Livy is an example; and in the Engliſh 
language, Dr. Barrow. Barrow's Style 
has many faults. It is unequal, incor- 
rect, and redundant; but withal, for 
force and expreſſiveneſs uncommonly 
diſtinguiſned. On every ſubject, he 
multiplies words with an overflowing 
copiouſneſs ; but it is always a torrent 
of ſtrong ideas and ſignificant expreſſions 
Which he pours forth. Indeed, the 
foundations of a nervous or a weak 
Style are laid in an author's manner of 
thinking. If he conceives an object 
frongly, he will expreſs it with energy: 
| 75 if he has only an indiſtinct view of 

is ſubject; if his ideas be looſe and wa- 
vering ; if his genius be ſuch, or, at the 
time of his writing, ſo careleſsly exerted, 
that he has no firm hold of the concep- 
tion Which he would communicate to 
us ; the marks of all this will clearly ap- 
pear in his Style, Several unmeaning 
words, and looſe epithets will be found; 
his expreſſions will be vague and ge- 
neral; his arrangement indiſtin& and 
feeble ; we ſhall conceive ſomewhat of 
his meaning, but.our conception will be 
Faint, Whereas: a nervous writer, whe- 


.ther.he employs. an extended or a con- 


_” 


[os 7. 


ciſe Style, gives us always a ſtrong im- 

eſſion of his meaning; his mind is full 
of his ſubject, and his words are all ex- 
preſſive; every phraſe and every figure 


which he uſes, tends to render the pic- 


ture, which he would ſet before us, more 
lively and complete. Ii. 


8 15. On Harſhneſs of STYLE. 

As every good quality in Style has an 
extreme, when purſued to which it be- 
comes faulty, this holds of the Nervous 
Style as well as others. Too great a 
ſtudy of ſtrength, to the neglect of the 


other qualities of Style, is found to 


betray writers into a harſh manner, 
Harſhneſs ariſes from een wrt. 
from forced inverſions in the conſtruc- 
tion of a ſentence, and too much neglect 
of ſmoothneſs and eaſe. This is reckon-. 
ed the fault of ſome of our earlieſt claſ- 
ficks in the Engliſh Language ; ſuch as 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, 
Hooker, Chillingworth, Milton in his 
proſe works, Harrington, Cudworth, 


and other writers of conſiderable note in 


the days of Queen Elizabeth, James I. 
and Charles I; Theſe writers had 
nerves and ſtrength in a high degree, 
and are to this day eminent for that qua- 
lity in Style. But the language in their 
hands was exceedingly different from 
what-it is now, and was indeed entirely 
formed upon the idiom and conſtruction 


of the Latin, in the arrangement of ſen- 


tences. Hooker, for inſtance, begins 
the Preface to his celebrated work of 
Eccleſiaſtical Polity, with the following 
ſentence : ** Though for no other cauſe, 
«« yet for this, that poſterity may know 
c we have not loſs, „through filence, 
«« permitted things to paſs away as in a 
dream, there ſhall be, for men's in- 
* formation, extant this much, con- 
„ cerning the preſent ſtate of the church 
of God eſtabliſned amongſt us, and 
« their careful endeavours which would 
* have upheld the ſame.” Such a ſen- 


tence now ſounds harſh in our ears. 
Yet ſome advantages certainly attended 


this ſort of Style ; and whether we have 
gained, or loſt, upon the whole, by de- 


0 from it, may bear a queſtion. 


y the freedom of arrangement, which 
it permitted, it rendered the language 
ſuſceptible of more ſtrength, of more 

N * variety 
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variety of collocation, and more harmo- 
ny of period. But however this be, 
ſuch a ſtyle is now obſolete ; and no 
modern writer could adopt it without 
the cenſure of 'harſhneſs and affectation. 
The preſent form which the . 
has aſſumed, has, in ſome meaſure, ſa- 
erificed the ſtudy of ſtrength to that of 
perſpicuity and eaſe. Our arrangement 
of words has become leſs forcible, per- 
kaps, but more plain and natural: and 
this is now underſtood to be the genius 
of our Language. | Blair. 
\ $.16., On the Dry STYLE. 


The dry mannerexcludes all ornament g 
of every kind. Content with being under-. 


ſtood, it has not the leaſt aim to pleaſe, 
either the fancy or the ear. This is tole- 
rable only in pure didactie writing; and 
even there, to make us bear it, great 
weight and ſolidity of matter is requi- 
fite ; and entire perſpicuity of language. 
Ariſtotle is the thorough example of a 
Dry Style. Never, perhaps, was there 
any author who adhered ſo rigidly to the 
ſtrictneſs of a didactic manner, through- 
out all his writings, and conveyed ſo 
much inſtruction without the leaſt ap- 
proach to ornament. With the moſt 
profound genius, and extenſive views, 
he writes hke a pure intelligence, who 
addreſſes himſelf ſolely to the under- 
ſtanding, without making any uſe of the 
channel of the imagination. But this 18 
a manner which deſerves not to be imi- 
tated, For, although the goodneſs of 
the matter may compenſate the dryneſs 
or harſhneſs of the Style, yet is that dry- 
neſs a conſiderable defect; as it fatigues 
attention, and conveys our ſentiments, 
with - diſadvantage, to the reader or 
F e 
§ 19. On the Plain STYLE, 

A Plain Style riſes one degree above 
a dry one. A writer of this character, 
employs very little ornament of any 
kind, and reſts almoſt entirely upon 
his ſenſe. But, if he is at no pains to 
engage us by the employment of figures, 


muſical arrangement, or any other art of 


writing, he ſtudies, however, to avoid 
diſguſting us like a dry and a harſh 
writer. Beſides Perſpicuity, he purſues 


Propriety, Purity, and Preciſion, in his 


- & . 
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gance. 


language; which form one degree, and 
no inconſiderable one, of beauty. Live- 
lineſs too, and force, may be conſiſtent 
with a very Plain Style: and; therefore, 
ſuch an author, if his ſentiments be 
good, may be abundantly agree able 
The difference between a dry ànd plain 
writer, is, that the former is ihcapable 
of ornament}, and ſeems not /to know 
what it is; the latter ſeeks nit after it. 
He gives us his meaning, in good lan- 
guage, diſtinct and pure; any further 
ornament he gives himſelf no trouble 
about; either, becauſe he thinks it un- 
neceſſary to his ſubject; or, becauſe! his 
enius does not lad him to delight in 
it; or, becauſe it leads him to deſpiſe 
I *. | Lis I | 
This laſt was the caſe with Dean 


Swift, who may be placed at the head 


of thoſe that have employed the Plain 
Style. Few writers have diſcovered 
more capacity. He treats every ſubje&. 
which he handles, whether ſerious or 
ludicrous, in a maſterly manner. He 
knew, almoſt beyond any man, the Pu- 
rity, the Extent, the Preciſion of the 
Engliſh Language; and, therefore, to 
ſuch as wiſh to attain a pure and correct 
Style, he is one of the moſt uſeful mo- 
dels. But we muſt not look for much 
ornament and grace in his Language. 
His haughty and moroſe genius, made 
him deſpiſe any embelliſnment of this 
kind, as beneath his dignity. He deli- 
vers his ſentiments in a plain, down- 


right, poſitive manner, like one who is 


ſure he is in the right; and is very in- 
different whether you be pleaſed or not. 
His ſentences are commonly negligently 
arranged; diſtinaly enough as to the 
ſenſe; but, without any regard to 
ſmoothneſs of ſound; often without 
much regard to compactneſs or ele- 
If a metaphor, or any other f. 
gure, chanced to render his ſatire more 
poignant, he would, perhaps, vouchſafe 


On this head, of the General Characters of 
Style, particularly, the Plain and the Simple, and 
the characters of thofe Engliſh authors who are 
clafſed under them, in this, and the following Lecs 
ture, ſeveral idezs have been laken from a manu» 
ſcript treatiſe on rhetoric, part of Which was ſhewa 
to me, many years ago, by the learned and inge- 
nious Author, Dr. Adam Smith; and which, 
it is hopes, will be given by kim to the Public, 
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to adopt it, when it came in his way; 
but if it tended only to embelliſh and 
Iluſtrate, he would rather throw it aſide. 
Henre, in his ſerious pieces, his ſtyle of- 

ten borders upon the dry and unpleaſ- 
ing; in his humorous ones, the plain- 
neſs of his manner gives his wit a ſingu- 
lar edge, and ſets it off to the higheſt 
advantage. There is no froth nor af- 
fectation in it; it flows without any ſtu- 
died preparation; and while he hardly 
appears to ſmile himſelf, he makes his 
reader laugh heartily. To a writer of 
ſuch a genius as Dean Swift, the Plain 
Style was moſt admirably fitted. Among 
our philoſophical writers, Mr. Locke 
comes under this claſs; perſpicuous and 
pure, but almoſt without any ornament 
Whatever. In works which admit, or 
require, ever ſo much ornament, there 
are parts where the plain manner ought 
to predominate. But we muſt remem- 
ber, that when this is the character 
Which a writer affects throughout his 
whole compoſition, great weight of mat- 
ter, and great force of ſentiment, are re- 
quired, in order to keep up the reader's 
attention, and prevent him from 
of the ther. air. 


8 18. Oz the Neat STYLE. 
What is called a Neat Style comes 
next in order; and here we are got into 
the region of ornament ; but that orna- 
ment not of the higheſt or moſt ſpark- 
ling kind. A writer of this character 
ſhews;, that he does not deſpiſe the 
beauty of language. It is an object of 
his attention. But his attention is 
Mewyn in the choice of his words, and in 
2 graceful collocation of them; rather 
than in any high efforts of imagination, 
or eloquence. His ſentences are always 
clean, and free from the incumbrance 
of ſuperfluous words; of a moderate 
length; ratherinclining to brevity, than 
a ſwelling ſtructure; cloling with pro- 
priety ; without any tails, or adjections 
dragging after the proper cloſe. His 
cadence is varied; but not of the ſtudied 
muſical kind. His figures, if he uſes 
any, are ſhort and co ect; rather than 
bold and glowing. Such a Style as 
this may be attained by a writer who 
has no great powers of fancy or genius; 
by induſtry merely, and careful atten- 
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tion to the rules of writing; and it is 4 
Style always agreeable. It imprints a 
character of moderate elevation on our 
compoſition, and carries a decent degree 
of ornament, which is not unſuitable to 
any ſubje& whatever. A familiar let- 
ter, or a law paper, on the drieſt ſubje&, 
may be written with neatneſs; and a ſer- 
mon, or a philoſophical: treatiſe; in a 
Neat Style, will be read with /pleaſure. 

819. Or an Elgant ST TEE. 

An Elegant Style is a character, ex- 
preſſing a higher degree of ornament 
than a neat one; and, indeed, is the 
term uſually applied to Style, when poſ- 
ſeſſing all the virtues of ornament, with- 
out any of its exceſſes or defects. From 
what has been formerly delivered, it will 
eaſily be underſtood, that complete Ele- 
gance implies. great perſpicuity and pro- 
priety ; purity in the choice of words, 
and care and dexterity in their harmo- 


nious and happy arrangement. It implies, 
farther, the grace and beauty of imagi- 


nation ſpread over Style, as far as the 
ſubject admits it; and all the illuſtration 
which figurative language adds, when 
properly employed. In a word, an ęlg- 
gant writer is one who pleaſes the fancy 
and the ear, while he informs the under- 
ſtanding ;z and who gives us his ideas 
clothed with all the beauty of expreſſion, 
but not overcharged with any of its miſ- 
placed finery, In this claſs, therefore, 
we place only the firſt rate writers in the 
language; ſuch as, Addiſon, Dryden, 
Pope, 'Vemple, Bolingbroke, Atterbury, 
and 'a few more : writers who differ 


widely from one another in many of the 


attributes. of Style, but. whom ,we now 
claſs together, under the denomination 
of Elegant, as, in the ſcale of Ornament, 
poſſefling nearly the ſame place. 
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© § 20. On the Florid STY in. 
When the ornaments, applied to Style, 
are too rich and gaudy in proportion to 
the ſubject; when they return upon us 
too faſt, and ſtrike us either with a daz- 


zling luſtre, or a falſe brilliancy, this 


forms what is called a Plorid Style; a 
term commonly uſed to ſignify the ex- 
ceſs of ornament. In a young W 

| | this 
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this is very pardonable. Perhaps, it is 
even a promiſing ſymptom, in young peo- 
ple, that their Style ſhould incline to the 


Florid and Luxuriant: 5** Volo ſe effe- 


e rat in adoleſcente fecunditas,” ſays 
Quinctilian, “ multum inde decoquent 
« anni, multum ratio limabit, aliquid 
«<-yelut uſu _ipſo deteretur ; fit modo 
« unde excidi poſſit quid et exculpi.— 
« Audeat hæc ætas plura, et inveniat 
« et inventis gaudeat; ſint licet illa 
ce non ſatis interim ſicca et ſevera. Fa- 
cc cile remedium eſt ubertatis : ſterilia 
4% nullo labore vincuntur .“ But, al- 
though the Florid Style may be allowed 
to youth, in their firſt eſſays, it muſt not 
receive the ſame indulgence from wri- 
ters of maturer years. It is to be ex- 


pected, that judgment, as it ripens, 


ſhould chaſten imagination, and reject, 
as juvenile, all ſuch ornaments as are 
redundant, unſuitable to the ſubject, or 
not - conducive to illuſtrate it. Nothing 


can be more contemptible than that tin- 


ſel ſplendour of language, which ſome 
writers perpetually affect. It were well, 
if this could be aſcribed to the real over- 
flowing of a rich imagination. We 
ſhould then have ſomething to amuſe us, 
at leaſt, if we found little to inſtruct us. 
But the worſt is, that with thoſe frothy 
writers, it is a luxuriancy of words, not 
of fancy. We ſee a laboured attempt to 
riſe to a ſplendour of compoſition, of 
which they have formed to themſelves 
ſome looſe idea; but having no ſtrength 
of genius for attaining it, they endea- 
vour. to ſupply the defect by poetical 
words, by cold exclamations, by com- 
mon- place figures, and every thing that 
has the appearance of pomp and magni- 
ficence. It has eſcaped theſe writers, 
that ſobriety in ornament, is one great 
ſecret for rendering it pleaſing; and 
that, without a foundation of good ſenſe 
and ſolid thought, the moſt Florid Style 
is but a childiſh impoſition on the Pub- 


* In youth, I with to fee luxuriancy of fancy 
zt appear. Much of it will be diminiſhed by 
« years; much will be correted by ripening 
judgment; ſome of it, by the mere practice of 
% compoſition, will be worn away. Let there be 
7% only ſufficient matter, at firſt, that can bear 
< ſome pruning and lopping off. At this time of 
< life, let genius be bold and inventive, and pride 
< itſelf in its efforts, though theſe ſhould not, as 


yet, be correct. Luxuriancy can eaſily be cured; 
bat for barceaneſs there is no remedy,” 
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lic. The Püblic, however, are but too 
apt to be ſo impoſed on; at leaſt; the 
mob of readers; who are very ready to 
be caught, at firſt, with whatever is 
dazzling and\/gaudy.;. | „ 

I cannot help thinking, that it reflects 
more honour on the religious turn and 
good diſpoſitions of the preſent age, 
than on the public taſte, that Mr. Her- 
vey's Meditations have had ſo great a 
currency, The: pious: and benevolent 
heart, which is always diſplayed in 
them, and the lively fancy which, on 
ſome occaſions, appears, juſtly merited 
applauſe: but the © perpetual glitter of 


expreſſion, the ſwoln imagery, and 


ſtrained deſcription which abound in 
them, are ornaments of a falſe kind. 1 
would, therefore, adviſe ſtudents of ora- 
tory to imitate Mr. Hervey's piety, ra- 
ther than his Style; and, in all compo- 
ſitions of a ſerious kind, to turn their 
attention, as Mr. Pope ſays, from 
* ſounds to things, from fancy to the 
heart.“ Admonitions of this kind 
I have already had occaſion to give, and 
may hereafter repeat them; as I con- 
ceive nothing more incumbent on me, in 
this courſe of Lectures, than to take 
every opportunity of cũutioning my 
readers againſt the affected and frivolous 
uſe of ornament; and, inſtead of that 
ſlight and ſuperficial taſte in writing, 
which I apprehend to be at preſent too 
faſhionable, to introduce, as far as my 
endeavours can avail, a taſte for more 
ſolid thought, and more manly fimpli- 
city in Style, | Blair. 


$ 21. On the | Ferent Kinds of Stu- 
| . * 
he firſt is, Simplicity of compoſition, 
as oppoſed to too great a variety of 
parts. Horace's precept refers to this: 


Denique fit quod vis ſimplex duntaxat et unum v. 


This is the Simplicity of plan in a 
tragedy, as diſtinguiſhed from double 
-plots, and crowded incidents; the Sim- 
plicity of the Iliad, or Æneid, in oppo- 
fition to the digreſſions of Lucan, and 
the ſcattered tales of Arioſto; the Sim- 


„ Then learn the wand' ring humour to con- 
| troul, 5 
e And keep one equal tenour through the 

| whole, 225, 7 enn 
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plicity of Grecian architeture, in op- 
poſi tion to the irregular variety of the 
Gothic: In this ſenſe, Simplicity is the 


fame with Unity. 


The ſecond ſenſe is, Simplicity of 
Thought, as oppoſed to refinement. 

Simple thoughts are what ariſe natural- 
N Irs what the occaſion, or the 'ſubje& 
ſuggeſt unſought; and what, when once 
ſuggeſted, are eaſily apprehended by 
all. Refinement in writing, expref- 


ſes à leſs natural and obvious train of 


thought, and which it required a pecu- 
har turn of genius to purſue; within 


certain bounds very beautiful; but when J ERC” "Hr 
There are no marks of art in his ex- 


carried too far, approaching to intricacy, 
and hurting us by the appearance of 
being rechercbs, or far fought. Thus, 
we would naturally ſay, that Mr. Par- 
nell is a poet of Nr greater ſimplicity, 
in his turn of thought, than Mr. Cow- 
ley: Cicero's thoughts on moral ſub- 
jects are natural; Seneca's too refined 
and laboured; In theſe two ſenſes of 
Simplicity, when it is oppoſed either to 


variety of parts, or to refinement of 


thought, it has no proper relation to 


Kyle. , | 
There is a third ſenſe: of Simplicity, 
in which it has reſpe& to Style; and 
ſtands oppoſed to too much ornament, 
or pomp of language; as when we fay, 
Mr. Locke is a fimple, Mr. Hervey a 
florid, writer; and it is in this ſenſe, 
that the /implex,” the” tenue, or 
. ſubtle” genus dicendi, is underſtood 
by Cicero and Quinctilian. The fimple 
Kyle, in this ſenſe, coincides with the 
plain or the neat ſtyle, which I before 
mentioned ; and, therefore; requires no 
Farther illuſtration, Jo. 


But there is a fourth ſenſe of Simpli- 


city, alſo reſpecting Style; but not re- 
ſpecting the degree of ornament em- 
ployed, ſo much as the eaſy and natural 
manner in which our language expreſ- 
ſes our thoughts. This is quite differ- 
ent from the former ſenſe of the word 
juſt now mentioned, in which Simpli- 
Fity was equivalent to Plainneſs: where- 

s, inthis ſenſe, it is compatible with 
the higheſt ornament. Homer, for in- 
ſtance, poſſeſſes this Simplicity in the 
greateſt perfection; and yet no writer 
has more ornament and beauty. This 


Wn . 
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% quod 


Simplicity, which is what we are now 


to conſider, ſtands oppoſed, not to or- 

nament, but to affectation of ornament, 
or appearance of labour about our 
Style; and it is a diſtinguiſhing excel. 
lency in writing. x oy 


8 22. SIMPLICITY appears eaſy, 


A writer of Simplicity expreſſes him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner, that every one 


thinks he could have written in the ſame 
way; Horace deſcribes it, . 


whe, | — ut bi quivis 
Speret idem, ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem *. ö 


preſſion; it ſeems the very language of 
nature; you fee, in the Style, not the 
writer and his labour, but the man, in 
his own natural character. He may be 
rich in his expreſſion; he may be full of 
figures, and of fancy; but theſe” flow 
from him without effort; and he ap- 
pears to write in this manner, not be- 
cauſe he has ſtudied it, but becauſe it is 
the manner of expreſſion moſt natural 
to him. A certain degree of negli- 
gence, alſo, is not inconſiſtent with this 


character of ſtyle, and even not un- 


graceful in it; for too minute an at- 
tention to words, is foreign to it: 
% Habeat ille, ſays Cicero, (Orat. 
% No. 77.) „ molle quiddam, et 
indicet non ingratam ne- 
„ gligentiam hominis, de re magis 
«© quam de verbo laborantis +.* This 
is the great advantage of Simplicity of 
Style, that, like ſimplicity of manners, 
it ſhows us a man's ſentiments and turn 
of mind laid open without diſguiſe. 


More ſtudied and artificial manners of 


writing, however beautiful, have al- 
ways this diſadvantage, that they exhi- 
bit an author in form, like a man at 


court, where the ſplendour of dreſs, and 


1 273 {5 
* From well-known tales ſuch fiftions would 


< I raiſe, 
«* As all might hope to imitate with eaſe ; 
© Yet, while they ſtrive the ſame ſucceſs to gain, 
&©& Should find their labours and their hopes in 
Vain,” | FRANCIS» 


+ © Let this Style have a certain ſoftneſs and 
cc eaſe, which ſhall chatacteriſe a negligence, 
© not unpleaſing in an author, who appears to be 
4 more ſolicitaus about the thought than the ex- 
& prom nd! 3 
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thoſe peculiarities which diſtinguiſh one 
man from another. But reading an 
author of Simplicity, is like converſing 
with a perſon of diſtintioh at home, 
and wit _—_ where we find natural 
manners, and a Marked character. 
| RE | * Blair . 
8 23. On Naive. | 

The higheſt degree of this Simpli- 
city, is expreſſed by a French term, to 
which we have none that fully anſwers 
in our language, Naivete. It is not 
eaſy to give a preciſe idea of the import 
of this word. It always expreſſes a diſ- 
covery of character. I believe the beſt 
account of it is given by a French critic, 
M. Marmontel, who explains it thus: 
That fort of amiable ingenuity, or un- 
diſguiſed openneſs, which ſeems to give 
us ſome degree of ſuperiority over the 


_ perſon who ſhews it; a certain infan- 


tine Simplicity, which we love in our 
hearts, but which diſplays ſome features 
of the character that we think we could 
have art enough to hide; and which, 
therefore, always leads us to ſmile at the 
perſon who diſcovers this character. La 
Fontaine, in his Fables, is given as the 


great example of ſuch xzaiveit, This, 
owever, is to be underſtood, as deſcrip- 


tive of a particular ſpecies only of Sim- 
plicity. . 1bid. 
$ 24. Ancients eminent for Simplicity. 


With reſpe& to Simplicity, in gene- 
ral, we may remark, that the ancient 
original writers are always the moſt 
eminent for it. This happens from a 
plain reaſon, that they wrote from the 
dictates of natural genius, and were not 
formed upon the labours and writings 
of others, which is always in hazard of 
producing affectation. Hence, among 


the Greek writers, we have more models 


of a beautiful Simplicity than among 
the Roman. Homer, Hefiod, Anacre- 
on, Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xeno- 
phon, are all diſtinguiſhed for it. A- 


mong the Romans, alſo, we have ſome 


writers of this character; particularly 
Terence, Lucretius, Phædrus, and Ju- 
lius Cæſar. The following. paſſage of 
Terence's Andria, is a beautiful in- 
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the semi of behaviour, conceal 


ſtance of Simplicity of manner in de- 
ſcription : | j 
, — -Fynvs interim * 
Procedit ; ſequimur ; ad ſepulchtum venimus; 
In ignem impoſita eſt ; fletur; interea hc ſotor 
Quam dixi, ad flammam acceſſit imprudentids _ 
Satis cum. periculo, Ibi tum exanimatus Pam- 
philus | 5? 
Bene diſſimulatum amorem, & celatum indicat; | 
Occurrit præceps, mulierem ab igne retrahit, 
Mea Glycerium, inquit, quid agis? Cur te is 
perditum? | | 
Tum illa, ut conſuetum facile amorem ceriieres, 
Rejecit ſe in eum, flens quam familiariter -. 
Ac r. I. Se. 4. 


All the words here are remarkably 
happy and elegant; and convey a moſt 
lively picture of the, ſcene deſeribed: 
while, at the ſame time, the Style ap- 

ars wholly artleſs and unlaboured. 


et us next confider ſome Engliſh 


writers, who come under this claſs. 
Tbid. 


$ 25. Simplicity the Chara&eriftic of 
TiLLoTsoN's Style, 
Simplicity is the great beauty of 
Archbiſhop Tilot- 
ſon has long been admired as an elo- 
quent writer, and a model for preach- 
ing. But his eloquence, if we can call 
it ſuch, has been often miſunderſtood, 
For if we include in the idea of elo- 
quence, vehemence and ftrength, pic- 
tureſque deſcription, glowing figures, 
correct av hs gere of ſentences, in all 
theſe parts of oratory the Archbiſhop is 
exceedingly deficient, His Style is al- 
ways pure, indeed, and perſpicuous, 


but careleſs and remiſs, too often feehle 


and languid; little beauty in the con- 
ſtruction of his ſentences, which are 
frequently ſuffered to drag unharmo- 


% Meanwhile the funeral proceeds; we fol- 
„ lows i 

«© Come to the ſepulchre: the body's placed . 

© Upon the pile; lamented ; whereupon _ 

« This fiſter I was ſpeaking of, all wild, 

& Ran to the flames with peril of her life. - 


« There! there! the frighted Pamphilus be- 


66 xt 8 , : 
« His we!wdifſembled and long- hidden loys ; 
„Runs up, and takes her round the walth ad 
& cries, ; | 
et Oh! my Glycerium! what is it you do? 
« Why, why, endeavour to-deftroy yourſelf ? 
& Then ſhe, in ſuch a manner that you thence 
«« Might eaſily perceive their long, lang love, 
« Threw herſelf back into his arms, and wept, 
„ Ohl how familiariy:! | Corman, 
«= 7+" niouſly ; 
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niouſly ; ſeldom any attempt towards 
Krength or ſublimity. But, notwith- 
ſtanding: theſe defects, ſuch a conſtant 
vein of good ſenſe and piety runs 


"through his works, ſuch an earneſt and 


ſerious manner, and ſo much uſeful in- 
ſtruction conveyed in a Style ſo pure, 


natural, and unaffected, as will juſtly 


recommend him to high regard, as long 


as the Engliſh language remains; not, 


indeed, as a model of the higheſt elo- 
quence, but as a ſimple and amiable 
writer, whoſe manner is ſtrongly expreſ- 
five_ of great goodneſs and worth. I 
obſerved before, that Simplicity of man- 
ner may be conſiſtent with ſome degree 
of negligence in Style; and it is only 


the beauty of that Simplicity which 


makes the negligence of ſuch writers 
ſeem graceful. But, as appears in the 
Archbiſhop, negligence may ſometimes 
be carried ſo far as to impair the beauty 
of Simplicity, and .make it border, on a 
flat and languid manner. Blair. 


$ 26. Simplicity. of Sir WILLIAM Tem- 

| b | PLE'S Style. 5 2 8 i 
Sir William Temple is another re- 
markable writer in the Style of Simpli- 


city. In point of ornament and cor- 


rectneſs, he riſes a degree above Tillot- 
ſon ; though, for correctneſs, he is not 
in the higheſt rank. All is eaſy and 
flowing in him; he is exceedingly har- 
monious ; ſmoothneſs, and what may 
be called amznity, are the diſtinguiſh- 
ing charaQters of his manner; relaxing, 
ſometimes, as ſuch a malfer will na- 
turally do, into a prolix and remiſs 
Style. No writer whatever has ſtamped 
upon his Style a more lively impreſſion 
of his own character. In reading his 


works, we ſeem engaged in converſation 


with him; we become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with him, not merely as an au- 
thor, but as a man; and contract a 
friendſhip for him. He may be claſſed 
as ſtanding in the middle, between a 
negligent Simplicity, and the higheſt 
2 of Ornament which this cha- 
racter of Style admits. Lid 


9 27+. . Simplicity of Mr. Appison's 


Style. 


Ot 'the' latter of theſe, the higheſt, 
ot correct, and ornamen ted degree of thoughts : we are pleaſed; without be= 
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of reading. There is nothin 
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the fimple manger, Mr; Addifen is 


beyond doubt, in the Engliſh Janguage, 


the moſt perfect example: and there- 
fore, though not without ſome faults, 
he is, on the whole, the ſafeſt model 


for imitation, and the freeſt from con- 


ſiderable defects, which the language 


affords. Perſpicuous and pure he is in 
the higheſt degree; his preciſion, in- 


deed, not very great; yet nearly as 
great as the ſubjects which he treats of 
require: the conſtruction of his ſer» 


tences eaſy, agreeable, and commonly 
very muſical; carrying a character of 


ſmoothneſs, more than of ſtrength. In 
figurative language he is rich, parti- 


cularly in femiles and metaphors: which 
are ſo employed, as to render his Style 
ſplendid without being gaudy. There 


is not the leaſt affectation in his man- 
ner; we ſee no marks of labour; no- 


thing forced or conſtrained; but great 
elegance joined with great eaſe and ſim- 
plicity. - He is, in particular, diſtin- 


guiſhed by a charadter of modeſty and 


of politeneſs, which appears in all his 
writings. No author has a more popu- 
lar and inſinuating manner; and the 
great regard which he every where 
mews for virtue and religion, recom- 


mends him highly. If he fails in any 


thing, it is in want of ſtrength and 
precifien, which renders his manner, 
tbough perfectly ſuited to ſuch eſſays 
as he writes in the Spectator, not alto- 
gether a proper model for any of the 
higher and more elaborate kinds of 
compoſition. Though the public have 
ever done much juſtice to his merit, yet 
the nature of his merit has not always 
been ſeen in its true light: for, though 
his poetry be elegant, he certainly bears 
a higher rank among the proſe writers, 
than he is intitled to among the poets; 


and, in proſe, his humour is of a much 
higher and more original ſtrain than 


his philoſophy.! The character of Sir 
Roger de Coverley diſcovers more ge- 
nius than the critique on Milton, 161d. 


9 28. Simplicity of Style never auearits. 


Such authors as thoſe, whoſe charac- 
ters have been giving, one never tires 
| | in their 
manner that ſtrains or fatigues our 


ing 
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ing dazzled by their luſtre. So power- 
ful is the charm of Simplicity in an 
author of real genius, that it atones for 
many defects, and reconciles us to 
many a careleſs expreſſion. Hence, in 
all the moſt excellent authors, both in 
proſe and verſe, the ſimple and natural 
manner may be always remarked; al- 
though, ather beauties being predomi- 
nant, this form not their peculiar and 
diſtinguiſning character. Thus Milton. 
is ſimple in the midſt of all his gran- 
deur; and Pemoſthenes in the midſt of 
all his vehemence. To grave and ſo- 
lemn writings, Simplicity of manner 
adds the more venerable air. Accord- 
ingly, this has often been remarked as 
the prevailing character throughout all 
the ſacred Scriptures :- and indeed no 
other character of Style was ſo much 
ſuited to the dignity. of inſpiration, 
„ lk 0 0 0 Blair. 

929. Lord SHAFTSBURY deficient in 
| Simplicity of Style. 100 

Of authors who, notwithſtanding 
many excellencies, have rendered their 
Style much leſs beautiful by want of 
Simplicity, I cannot give a more re- 
markable example than Lord Shaftſ- 
bury, This is an author on whom 1 
have made obſervations ſeveral times 
before; and ſhall now take leave of 


him, with giving his general character 
under this head. Conſiderable merit, 


doubtleſs, he has. His works might be 
read with profit for the moral philoſo- 
phy which they contain, had he not fill - 
ed them with ſo many oblique and in- 
vidious inſinuations againſt the Chriſ- 
tian Religion; thrown out, too, with 
ſo much ſpleen and ſatire, as do no 
honour to his memory, either as an au- 
thor or a man. His language has many 
beauties. It is firm and ſupported in 
an uncommon degree: it is rich and 
muſical. No Engliſh author, as I for- 
merly;ſhewed, has attended ſo much to 
the regular conſtruction of his ſen- 


tences; both with reſpect to propriety, 


and with reſpect to cadence. All this 
pats ſo much elegancꝰ and pomp to his 
anguage, that thereyas no wonder it 
ſhould: have been ſometimes highly ad- 
mired. It is greatly hurt, however, by 
perpetual ſtiffneſs and affectation. This 
is its capital fault. His lordſhip can 
expreſs nothing with Simplicity. He 
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ſeems to have conſidered it as vulgar, 


and beneath the dignity of a man of 


quality, to ſpeak like other men. Hence 
he is ever in buſkins z full of eircumlo- 
cutions and artificial elegance. In every 
ſentence, we ſee the matks of labour: 
and art; nothing of that eaſe, which ex- 
preſſes a ſentiment coming natural and 
warm from the heart. Of figures and 
ornament of every kind, he is exceed- 
ingly fond; ſometimes happy in them; 
but his fondneſs for them is too viſible; 
and having once laid hold of ſome me- 


taphor or alluſion that pleaſed him, he 


knows not how to part with it, What 
1s moſt wonderful, he was a profeſſed 
admirer of Simplicity; is always extol- 
ling it in the ancients, and cenſuring the 
moderns for the want of it; though he 


departs from it himſelf as far as any 
one modern whatever. Lord Shaftſ= 


bury poſſeſſed delicacy and refinement 
of taſte, to a degree that we may call 
exceſſive and fickly 5 but he had little 


warmth of paſſion ; few: ſtrong or vi- 


gorous feelings: and the coldneſs of his 
character led him to that artificial and 
ſtately manner which appears in his 
writings. He was fonder of nothin 

than of wit and raillery; but he is far 
from being happy in it. He attempts 


it often, but always aukwardly; he is 
ſtiff, even in his pleaſantry; and laughs 
in form, like an author, and not like a 


man | 

From the account which I have given 
of Lord Shaftſbury's manner, it may 
eaſily be imagined, that he would miſ- 


lead many who blindly. admired him. 
Nothing is more dangerous to the tribe 


of imitators, than an author, who, with 
many impoſing beauties, has alſo ſome 
very conſiderable blemiſhes. - This is 
fully exemplified in Mr. Blackwall of 
Aberdeen, the author of the Life of 


Homer, the Letters on Mythology, and 


* It may, perhaps, be not unworthy of being 
mentioned, that the firſt edition. of his Enquiry 
into Virtve was publiſhed, ſurreptitiouſly. I be- 
lieve, in a ſeparate form, in the year 1699; and 


is ſometimes to be met with: by compating - 
which with the corrected edition of the ſame 


treatiſe, as it now ſtands among his works, 'we 
ſee one of the moſt curious and uſeful examples, 


that I know, of what is called Lime laber; the 


art of poliſhing language, breaking long ſentences, 

and working up an imperfect draught into a high- 
rformance. „ 
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the Court of Auguſtus; a writer of con- 
ſiderable learning, and of ingenuity al- 
ſo ; but infected with an extravagant 
love of an artificial Style, and of that 
parade of language which diſtinguiſhes 


the Shaftſburean manner. «© 


Having now ſaid ſo much to recom- 
mend Simplicity, or the eaſy and na- 
tural manner of writing, and having 
pointed out the deſects of an oppoſite 
Tanner ; in order to prevent miſtakes on 
this ſubjeR, it is neceflary for me to ob- 
ſerve, that it is very poſſible for an au- 
thor to wiite ſimply, and yet not beau- 
tiſull7. One may be free from affecta- 
tion, and not have merit. The beauti- 
ful Simplicity. ſuppoſes an author to 
poſſeſs real genius; to write with ſoli- 
dity, purity, and livelineſs of imagina- 


tion. In this caſe, the ſimplicity or un- 
affectedneſs of his manner, is the crown- 


ing ornament ; it heightens every other 
beauty; it is the dreſs of nature, with- 
out which all beauties are imperfect. 


But if mere unaffected neſs were ſuffi- 


cient to conſtitute the beauty of Style, 
weak, trifling, and dull writers might 
often lay claim to this beauty. And 
accordingly we frequently meet with 
pretended critics, who extol the dulleſt 
writers on account of what they call the 
* Chaſe Simplicity of their manner ;” 
which, in truth, is no other than the 
abſence of every ornament, through the 
mere want of genius and imagination. 
We muſt diſtinguiſh, therefore, between 
that Simplicity which accompanies true 
genius, and which is perfectly compa- 
tible with every proper ornament of 
Style; and that which is no other than a 
careleſs and ſlovenly manner. Indeed 
the diſtinction is eaſily made from the 
effect produced. The one never fails to 
intereſt the reader; the other is inſi pid 
and tireſome. Blair. 
$ 30. On the Vehement STYLE. 

I proceed to mention one other man- 
ner or character of Style, different from 
any that I have yet ſpoken of; which 
may be diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the Vehement. This always implies 


ſtrength; and is not, dy any means, in- 


conſiſtent with Simplicity: but, in its 
predominant character, is diſtinguiſhable 
from either. the ſtrong or the ſimple 
manner. It has a peculiar ardour; it is 


* 
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a glowing Style ;, the language of a 
man, whoſe imagination and paſſions 
are heated, and ſtrongly. affected by 
what he writes; who is therefore negli- 
E of leſſer graces, but pours himſelf 
orth with the rapidity. and fulneſs of a 
torrent. It belongs to the higher kinds 
of oratory; and indeed is rather ex- 
pected from a man who is ſpeaking, 
than from one who is writing in his clo- 
ſet. The oratiops of Demoſthenes fur. 
niſh the full perfect example of this 
ſpecies of Style. Ibid. 


5 3 1. Lord BoLINGBROKE excelled in the 
; | Vehement Style. | 14 


Among Engliſh writers, the one who 
has moſt of this character, though 
mixed, indeed, with ſeveral defects, is 
Lord Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke was 
formed by nature to be a factious lea- 
der; the demagogue of a popular aſſem- 
bly. Accordingly, the Style that runs 
through all his political writings, is that 
of one declaiming with heat, rather 
than writing with deliberation. He a- 
bounds in rhetorical figures; and pours 
himſelf forth with great impetuoſity, 
He is copious to a fault; places the 
ſame thought before us in many diffe- 
rent views; but generally with life and 
ardour. He is bold, rather than cor- 
rect; a torrent that flows ſtrong, but 
often muddy. His ſentences are varied 
as to length and ſhortneſs ; inclining, 
however, moſt to long periods, ſome- 
times including parentheſes, and fre- 
quently crowding and heaping a multi- 
tude of things upon one another, as na- 
turally happens in the warmth of ſpeak- 
ing. In the choice of his words, there 
is great felicity and precifion. In exact 
eonſtruction of ſentences, he is much in- 
ferior to Lord Shaftſbury ; but greatly 
ſuperior to him in life and eaſe. Upon 
the whole, his merit, as a writer, would 
have been very conſiderable, if his mat- 
ter had equalled his Style. But whilk 
we find many things to commend. in the 
latter, in the former, as I before re- 
marked, we can*hazdly find any thing 
to commend. Tt. his reaſonings, for the 
moſt part, he 1 m and falſſe; in his 
political writings, factious; in what be 
calls his ohilobphical ones, irreligions 


and ſophiſtical in the higheſt degree. | 
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$232. Directions for forming a Sr. 
It will be more to the purpoſe, that 
I conclude theſe diſſertations upon Style 
with a few directions concerning the 
proper method of attaining a good Style 
in general; leaving the particular cha- 
rater of that Style to be either formed 
by the ſubject on which we write, or 
prompted by the bent of genius. 
The firſt direction which I we for 
this 1 is, to ſtudy clear ideas on 
the ſubje& concerning which we are to 
write or ſpeak, This is à direction 
which may at firſt appear to have ſmall 
relation to Style. Its relation to it, 
however, is extremely cloſe. The foun- 
dation of all good Style, is good ſenſe, 
accompanied. with a lively imagina- 
tion. The Style and thoughts of a 
writer are ſo intimately connected, that, 
as I have ſeveral times hinted, it is fre- 
quently hard to diſtinguiſh them. 
Wherever the imprefſions of things 
upon our minds are faint and indil- 
tint, or perplexed and confuſed, our 
Style in treating of ſuch things will 
infallibly be ſo too. _ Whereas, what we 
conceive clearly and feel ſtrongly, we 


with ſtrength. This, then, we may be 


attained a full and diſtin& view of the 
matter which we are to clothe in words, 


it; then, and not till then, ſhall we 


ſpeaking, the beſt arid, moſt proper ex- 
preſſions, are thoſe which a clear view 
of the ſubject ſaggeſts, without much 
labour or enquiry after them. This 1s 
Quinctilian's obſervation, Lib. viii. c. 1. 
% Plerumque optima verba rebus co- 


* At nos quzrimus illa, tanquam la- 
teant ſeque ſubducant. Ita nun- 
” * putamus verba effe circa id 
de quo dicendum et ; ſed ex aliis lo- 
„ Tis petimus, et ihventis vim afferi- 
«© mus 8 | Z 
_ * « The moſt. proper wofds for the moſt part 
tt adhere to the thoughts which are to be expreſ- 
© ſed by thein, and thay be diſcovered as x their 
* own light. But we hunt after them, as if they 
* were hidden, and only to be found in a corner. 
* Hence, inſtead ff conceiving the words to lie 
„ near he ſabje&, we go in queſt of them to 
© ſome other quarter, and ended our ts give force 
* to the expreflions we have found out.” 
Blair 4 


' ©, 


will naturally expreſs with clearneſs and 


aſſured, is a capital rule as to Style, to 
think cloſely of the ſubject, till we have 


till we become warm and intereſted in 


find expreſſion begin to flow. Generally. 


© hzrent, et cernuntur ſuo lumine. | 


STYLE, | 
In the ſecond place, in order to form 
a good Style, the frequent prattice of 
compoling is indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
Many rules concerning Style I have 
delivered ; but no rules will anſwer the 
end without exerciſe and habit. At the 
ſame time, it is not every fort of com- 


poſing that will improve Style. This 1s 
ſo far from being the caſe, that 

frequent careleſs and haſty hes; 4 
tion, we ſhall acquire certainly a very 
bad Style ; we ſhall have more trouble 


afterwards in rag, faults, and 
correcting negligences, than if we. had 


not been accuſtomed. to compoſition at 
all, In the beginning, therefore, 

ought to write ſlowly, and with Wer 
care. Let the facility and ſpeed of 


writing, be the fruit of longer practice. 


«© Moramet ſolicitudinem, ſays Quing- 
tilian with the greateſt reaſon, L. x. 

3- initiis impero. Nam primum 
© hoc conſtituendum ac obtinendum 


*© eſt, ut quam optime ſcribamus : ce- 


< leritatem dabit conſuetudo, Paula- 


tim res faciliùs ſe oſtendent, verba 
reſpondebunt, compoſitio proſeque- 
tur. Cuncta denique ut in familia 
te bene inſtituta in officio erunt. Sum- 
«« ma hæc eſt rei: citd ſcribendo non 
«« fit ut bene ſcribatur 3 benè ſeriben- 
«© do, fit ut citd *.“ Thid. 
& 34. Too atixious a Cart about Wor Ds 
| to be avoided. _ | 
We mult obſerve; however, that there 
gteat and 


5 
8 


# « Tenjoin that ſuch as ate beginning the prit- 
<& tice of compoſition, write ſlowly, and with 


4 qnxious deliberation. Their great object at firſt 


« ſhould be, to write as well. as goſſi ble; prattite 
« vill enable them to write ſpeedily. By degre 
« matter will offer itſelf ſlill more readily 3 000 
ill be at had; compoſition will flow ; eve 
ee thing, as in the arrangement of a well- ordered 
6 family, will preſet itſelf in its proper plack. 
The ſum of the whole is this: by haſty com- 
« poßtion, we mall heyer acquire the art of com- 
* pofing well; by writing well, we ſtall come to 
6 write ſpeedily,” 


K 3 3 kept 


correct, and ſupported form. 


((es)) 


FW up, if we hope to expreſs ourſelves 
appily, though at the expence of al- 
lowing ſome inadvertencies to paſs. A 
Ge Fever examination of theſe muſt 
be left to be the work of correction. 
For if the practice of compoſition be 
"uſeful, the laborious work of correcting 
3s no leſs ſo; it is indeed abſolutely ne- 
| *ceffary to our reaping any benefit from 


"the habit of compoſition. What we have 


Written, ſhould be laid by for ſome 
little time, till the ardour of compoſi- 
tion be paſt, till the fondneſs for the ex- 
preſſions we have uſed be worn off, and 
"the expreſſions themſelves be forgotten; 
and then reviewing our work with a cool 
and critical eye, as 1 
formance of another, we ſhall diſcern 


many imperfections which at firſt eſcap- 


"ed us. Then is the ſeaſon for pruning 
"redundancies ; for weighing the ar- 
_ *rangement of ſentences; for attending 
to the juncture and connecting parti- 

cles; and bringing Style into a regular, 
This 

% Limæ Labor muft be ſubmitted to 
"by all who would communicate their 
thoughts with proper advantage to 
others; and ſome practice in it will ſoon 


3 "ſharpen their eye to the moſt neceſſary 


objects of attention, and render it a 
much more eaſy and practicable work 
than might ar firſt be imagined. 


| Blair. 
«6 ds \ 


$ 35. An Acquaintance with the beft Au- 
tors, "meeefſary to the Formation of a 

| STYLE. FIR 43 A © 
An the third place, with reſpec to the 
aſſiſtance that is to be gained from the 
writings of others, it is obvious that we 
ought to render ourſelves well acquaint- 
ed with the Style of the beſt authors. 


4 


'T have endeavoured to ſuggeſt ſeveral 


things that may be uſeful. in this view. 
I know. no exerciſe. that will he found 
more uſeful for acquiring à proper 
Style, than to tranſſate ſome paſſage 
from an eminent Engliſh author, into 


our own words, What J mean is, to beautiful, 


* * 4 


* At abs 


if it were the per- 


deſerye attention, 


FT: 


take, for inſtance, ſome page of one of 
Mr. Addiſon's Spectators, and read it 
carefully over two or three times, till 
we have got a firm hold of the thoughts 
contained in it; then to lay aſide the 
book; to attempt to write out the paſſage 
from memory, in the beſt way we can; 
and having done ſo, next to open the 
book, and compare what we have writ- 
ten with the Style of the author. Such 
an exerciſe , will, by compariſon, ſhew 
us where. the defects of our Style lie; 
will lead us to the proper attentions for 
rectifying them; and, among the dif. 
ferent ways in which the ſame thought 
may be expreſſed, will make us perceive 
that which is the moſt beautiful. 
ns Sa Pong 6s 6 
$56. 4 ſervile Imitation to be avoided, 
In the fourth place, I muſt caution, 
at the ſame time, againſt a ſervile imi- 
tation of any one author whatever. This 
is always dangerous. It hampers ge- 
nius; it is likely. to produce a {tif 
manner; and thoſe who are given to 
cloſe imitation, generally imitate an au- 
_thor's faults as well as his beauties, No 
man will ever become a good writer, or 
ſpeaker, Who has not ſome degreq of 
confidence to follow his own genius. 
We ought to beware, in particular, of 
. adopting. any author's noted phraſes, 
or tranſcribing paſſages from him. Such 
a habit will prove fatal to all genuine 
compoſition. Infinitely better it is to 
have ſomething that is our own, though 
of moderate beauty, than to affect to 
ſhine in borrowed ornaments, which 
will, at laſt, betray the utter poyerty 
of our genius. On theſe heads of com- 
poſing, correcting, reading, and imi- 
tating, I adviſe every ſtudent of oratory 
to conſult what QuinGilian has deliver- 
ed in the Tenth Book of his Inſtitutions, 
where he will find a variety of excellent 
obſervations and directions, that well 
$ 37. STYLE muſt be adapted to the Subjed. 
In the fifth place, it is an obvious 
but material rule, with reſpect to Style, 
that we always ſtudy to adapt it to the 
ſubject, and alſo to the capacity of our 
hearers, if we are to ſpeak in public. 
Nothing merits the name of eloquent or 
which is not ſuited tq the oc- 

10 KLaſion, 
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caſion, and to the perſons towhom it not lay the chief ſtreſs upon his matter, 
is addreſſed. It is to the laſt degree and employ ſuch ornaments of Style to 
aukward and abſurd, to attempt a poe- recommend it, as are manly, not fop- 
tical florid Style, on occaſions When it piſh. -** Majore animo,” ſays the wri- 
ſhould” be our buſineſs, only to argue ter whom I have fo often quoted, ag- 
and reaſon; or to ſpeak, with elaborate *©* gredienda eſt eloquentia; que fi 
pomp of | expreſſion, before perſons who toto corpore valet, ungues polire et 
comprehend. nothing of it, and who can ** capillam componere, non exiſtimabit 
only ſtare. at our unſeaſonable magni- ad curam ſuam pertinere. Ornatus 
ficence. Theſe are defects not ſo much met  virilis et fortis et ſanctus fit ; 
in point of Style, as, what is much * nec effeminatam levitatem et fuco 
worſe, in point of common ſenſe. When **. ementitum colorem amet; ſanguine 
we begin to write or ſpeak, we ought et viribus niteat “. . T1bid. 
reviouſly to fix in our minds a clear 3 8 
pats» of the end to be aimed at; $F 39. Of the Riſe of P cetry among the 
to keep this ſteadily in our view, and | Romans, 1555 


to ſuit our Style to it. If we do not The Romans, in the infancy of their 
ſacriſice to this great object every ill- ſtate, were entirely rude and unpoliſhed. 
timed ornament that may. occur to our They came from ſhepherds ;: they. wi 

fancy, wWe are unpardonable ; and increaſed from the refuſe of the nations 
though chidren and fools may admire, around them; and their manners agreed 
men of ſenſe will laugh at us and our with their original. As they lived 


J ͤ ˙2 ED. a Cas 


5 Style. 3 Blair. wholly on tilling their ground at home, 
- WM 5 38. Attention to STYLE muft not detrac? ot On e ng e er 122 
5 From Atlention to THOUGHT. war was their buſineſs, and agriculture 
10 $1 | the chief art they followed. Long after 
4 In the laſt place, I cannot conclude this, when they had ſpread their con- 
A 9 ſubject ee ys admonition, queſts over a great part of Italy, and 
4 that, in any Cale, and. On- any 0CCa-. began to make a coniidbrable Syare bn 
bf on, attention to Style muſt not engroſs the world, —even their great men re- 
I us. ſo, much, as to detract from a higher tained a roughneſs, ; which they raiſed 
of degree of attention ” the Thoughts. into a virtue, by calling it Roman Spirit; 
4 Curam verborum,”” ſays the great and which might often much better 
= Roman Critic, rerum yolo eſſe ſoli- have been called Roman Barbarity, It 
in << citudinem “.“ A direction the more ſeems to me, that there was more of 
i neceſſary, as the preſent taſte of the auſterity than juſtice, and more of inſo- 
oh age, in writing, ſeems to lean more to jence than courage, in ſome of + their 
* Style than to Thought. It is much eaſier moſt celebrated actions. However that 
Th to dreſs up, trivial and common ſenti- pe, this is certain, that they were at firſt 
ty ments with ſome beauty of expreſſion, a nation of ſoldiers and hutbandmen : 
4 than to afford a fund of vigorous, in- roughneſs was long an applauded cha- 
a genious, and uſeful thoughts. The lat- racter among them; and a ſort of ruſ- 
4 ter requires true genius; the former ticity reigned, even in their ſenate- 
1 may be attained by indyſtry, with the hene. f [£55 bees 
* help of very ſuperficial. parts. Hence, In a nation originally of ſuch a tem- 
0 we find ſo many writers frivolouſly rich per as this, taken up almoſt always in 
el in Style, but wretchedly poor in Senti- extending their territories, very often in 
| ment. The public ear is now ſo much K Be, WES 535 
225 accuſtomed to a correct and ornament- +» « 4 higher ſpirit ought to animate. thoſe 
eck. ed Style, that no writer can, with ſafe- „ „ho ftud eloquence, They ought to conſult 
ö ty, neglect the ſtudy e e the health and ſoundreſs of the whole body, 
ous 3s 2a contemptible one ho. does. not &« rather than bend their attention to ſuch trifling 
le, lod - PL Per YEW * ah objects as paring the nails, and dreſſing the 
the 400 to ſomething bey ond 1t , who does c hair. Let ornament be manly and chaſteywith- 
our | ; «cout effeminate gaiety,. or artificial colouring 3 


lic SE To your expreſſion be attentive z but about let it ſhine with the glow of health and 
& your matter be ſolicizous,” ak « ſtrength. 
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a religious kind. 
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ſertling the balanee of power among 


themſelves, and not unfrequently in 


both theſe at the ſame time, it was long 


before the politer arts made any appear- 
ance ; and very long before they took 


root of flouriſhed to any degree, Poe- 

try was the firſt that did ſo; but ſuch a 

poetry, as one might expect among a 
Waärlike, buſied, unpoliſhed people. 


Not to enquire about the ſongs of 
triamph, mentioned even in Romulus's 


time; there was certainly ſomething of 


poetry among them in the next reign 
under Numa: a prince, who pretended 


to converſe with the Muſes, as well as 


with Egeria; and who might poſlibly 


himſelf have made the verſes which the 


Salian prieſts ſang in his time. Pytha- 
s, either in the ſame reign, or if you 


pleaſe ſome time after, gave the Ro- 
mans a tincture of poetry as well as of 
philoſophy; for Cicero aſſures us, that 


the Pythagoreans made great uſe of po- 
etry and muſic: and probably they, like 


our old Droids, delivered moſt of their 
-precepts in verſe. Indeed the chief em- 
| eee of poetry, in that and the fol- 


ing ages, among the Romans, was of 


heir very prayers, 
and perhaps their whole liturgy, was 


poetical. They had alſo a ſort of pro- 
- phetic or ſacred writers, who ſeem to 


ave wrote generally in verſe; and were 
ſo numerous, that there were above two 


thouſand of their volumes remainin 
even to Auguſtus's time. They h 
u kind of plays too, in theſe early times, 


derived from what they had ſeen of the 


Tuſcan actors, when ſent for to Rome 
to expiate a plague that raged in the 


city. Theſe feem to have been either 


like our dumb-ſhews, or elſe a kind of 
'extempore farces; a thing to this day a 


deal in uſe all over Italy, and in 
uſcany. In a more particular manner 


add to theſe, that extempore kind of 


jeſting dialogues, begun at their harveſt 
and vintage feaſts; and carried on ſo 
rudely and abuſively afterwards, as to 


'vccaſion a rey ſevere law to reſtrain 


their licentiouſneſs—and thoſe lovers of 
try and good eating, who ſeem to 
have attended the tables of the richer 


fort, much like the old provincial poets, 


or our own Britiſh bards, and ſang 


there, to ſome inſtrament of muſic, the 


atchievements of their anceſtors, and the 
noble deeds of thoſe who had gone be- 


fore them, to inflame others to follow 


their great examples. 


The names of almoſt all theſe poets 
ſleep in peace with all their works; and, 
if we may take the word of the other 
Roman writers of a better age, it is no 
great loſs to us. One of their beſt poets 
repreſents them as very obſcure and very 
contemptible; one of their beſt hiſto. 
rians avoids quoting them, as too bar. 
barous for politer ears; and one of their 
moſt judicious emperors ordered the 

ueſt part of their writings to be 
urnt, that the world might be trou- 
bled with them no longer. n 
All theſe poets therefore may very 
well be dropt in the account: there be- 


ing nothing remaining of their works; 
and probably no merit to be found in 


them, if they had remained. And ſo we 
may date tbe beginning of the Roman 
poetry from Livius Andronicus, the firſt 
of their poets of whom any thing does 
re main to us; and from whom the Ro- 
mans themſelves ſeem to have dated the 


beginning of their poetry, even in the 


Auguſtan age, 

The firſt kind of poetry that was fol- 
lowed with any ſucceſs among the Ro- 
mans, was that for the ſtage. They 
were a very religious people; and ſtage- 
plays, in thoſe times, made no inconſi- 
derable part in their public devotions. 
It is hence, perhaps, that the greateſt 
number of theiroldeſt poets, of whom we 


have any remains, and indeed almoſt all 


of them, are dramatic poets. Spence. 


§ 40. Of Livius, Navivs, and Ex- 
N NIUS. 


_ "The foremolt in this lid, were Liviu, 


Nevius, and Ennius. Livius's firſt play 


(and it was the firſt written play that 


ever appeared at Rome, whence per- 


haps Horace calls him Livius Scriptor) 
was ated in the 514th year from the 
building of the city. He ſeems to have 
got whatever reputation he had, rather 
as their firſt, than as a writer; for 


Cicero, who admired theſe old poets 


more than they were afterwards admir- 


ed, is forced to pive up Livius ; and 


Nays, that his pieces did not deſerve a 
ſecond reading. He was for ſome "> 


\ 


the ſole writer for the ſtage; till Nævius 
rofe to rival him, and probably far ex- 
ceeded his maſter. Nævius ventured 
too on an epic, or rather an hiſtorical 
poem, on the firſt Carthaginian war. 
Ennius followed his ſteps in this, as 
well as in the dramatic way; and feems 
to have excelled him as much as he had 
excelled Livius; ſo much at leaft, that 
Lucretius ſays of him, That he was 
the firſt of their poets who deſerved a 
laſting crown from the Muſes.” Theſe 
three were actors as well as poets 3 
and ſeem all of them to have wrote 
whatever was wanted for the ſtape, ra- 
ther than to have conſulted their own 
turn or genius. Each of them pub- 
liſhed, ſometimes tragedies, ſometimes 
comedies, and ſometimes a kind of dra- 


matic ſatires ; ſuch ſatires, I ſuppoſe, 


as had been occaſioned by the extem- 
pore poetry that had been in faſhion the 
century before them. All the moſt ce- 
lebrated dramatic writers of antiquity, 


excel only in one kind. There is no 


tragedy of Terence, or Menander ; and 
no comedy of Actius, or Euripides. But 
theſe firft dramatic poets, among the 
Romans, attempted every thing indiffer - 
ently z juſt as the preſent fancy, or the 
demand of the people, led them. 

The quiet the Romans enjoyed after 
the ſecond Punic war, when they had 
humbled their great rival Carthage ; and 
their carrying on their conqueſts after- 
wards, without any great difficulties, 


into Greece,—gave them leiſure and 


opportunities for making ales © hows im- 
provements in their poetry. eir dra- 
matic writers began to act with more 
ſteadineſs and judgment; they followed 
one point of view ; they had the benefit 
of the excellent patterns the Greek writ- 
ers had ſet them; and formed them- 
ſelves on thoſe models, pence. 
$ 41. Of Praurus. | 
Plautus was the firſt that conſulted 
his own genius, and confined himfelf 
to that ſpecies of dramatic writing, for 
Which he was the beft fitted by nature. 
Indeed, his comedy (like the old come- 
dy at Athens) is of a ruder kind, and 
far enough from the poliſh that was af- 
terwards given it among the Romans. 
His jeſts are often rough, and his wit 


Leis 


evarſez but there is à frength and ſpl- 
fit in him, that makes one read him 
with pleaſure: at leaſt, he is much to be 
commended for being the firſt that con- 
ſidered what he was moſt capable of ex- 
celling in, and not endeavouring to 
mine in too many different ways at 
once. Cæcilius followed his example 
in this particular; but improved their 
comedy fo much beyond him, rhat he is 
named by Cicero, as perhaps the beſt of 
all the comic writers they ever had. 

This high character of him was not f 
his language, which is given up by Ci- 
cero himſelf as faulty and incorrect; 
but either for the dignity of his charat- 
ters, or the ſtrength and weight of his 

ſentiments. | Toi. 

8 42, Of TERZ NE. 

Terence made his firſt appearance 
when Czcilius was in high reputation. 
It is ſaid, that when he offered his fir 
play to the Ediles, they ſent him with 
t to Cæcilius for his judgment of the 
piece, Cæcilius was at ſupper when he 
dame to him; and as Terence was dreſt 
very meanly, he was placed on a little 
ſtool, and deſired to read away: but 
upon his having read a very few lines 
only, Cæcilius altered his behaviour, 
and placed him next himſelf at the 
table. They all admired him as a riſ- 
ing genius; and the applauſe he re- 
ceived from the public, anſwered the 
compliments they had made him in pri- 
vate. His Eunuchus, in particular, was 
acted twice in one day; and he Was 
aid more for that piece than ever had 
Deen given before for a comedy: and 
yet, by the way, it was not much above 
thirty pounds. We may fee by that, 
and the reſt of his plays which remain te 
us, to what a degree of exaQtneſs and. 
elegatice the Roman comedy was arriv- 
ed in his time. There is a beantiful 
ſimplicity, which reigns through all his 
works. There is no ſearching after wit, 
and no oſtentation of ornament, in him. 
All his ſpeakers ſeem to ſay juſt what 
they ſhould ſay, and no more. The 
ſtory is always going on; and goes o 

juſt as it ought. his whole age, long 
delves Terence and long after, is rather 
remarkable for ſtrength than beauty in 
writing. Were we to compare it 2 
e 


G 


the following age, the compoſitions of 


this would appear to thoſe of the Au- 


e as the Doric. order in building 
if compared with the Corinthian; but 
Terence's work is to thoſe of the Au- 

puſtan age, as the Ionic is to the Corin- 
ian order: itis not ſo orn amented, or 
rich; but nothin | a 
act and Hing The Roman lan- 
guage itſelf, in his hands, ſeems to be 
improved beyond what one could ever 
expect; and to be advanced almoſt a 
Hundred years forwarder than the times 
he lived in. There are ſome who look 
upon this as one of the ſtrangeſt phæno- 
mena in the learned world: but it is a 
Pphænomenon which may be well enough 
explained from Cicero. He ſays, ** that 
in ſeveral families the Roman language 
was ſpoken in perfection, even in thoſe 
times ;“ and inſtances particularly in 

the families of the Lælii and the Sci- 
pio's. Every one knows that Terence 
was extremely intimate in both theſe 
families: and as the language of his 
pieces is that of familiar converſation, 
Be had indeed little more to do, than to 
write as they talked at their tables. 
Perhaps, too, he was obliged to Scipio 
and Lælius, for more than their bare 
converſations. That is not at all im- 
poſſible; and indeed the Romans them- 
ſelves ſeem generally to have imagined, 
that he was aſſiſted by them in the 
writing part too. If it was really ſo, 
that will account ſtill better for the ele- 
gance of the language in his plays: be- 


can be more ex- 


cauſe Terence himſelf was born out of 


Italy ; and though he was brought thi- 
Ther very young, he, received. the firſt 
part of his education in a family, where 
they might not ſpeak with ſo much cor- 
rectneſs as Lælius and Scipio had been 
uſed to from their very 3 44.4 Thus 
much for the language of Terence's 
plays: as for the reſt, it ſeems, from 
what he fays himſelf, that his moſt uſual 
method was to take his plans chiefly, 
and his characters wholly, from the 


i 


Greek comic poets. Thoſe who ſay. 


that he tranſlated all the comedies of 
Menander, certainly carry the matter 
too far. 'They were probably more than 
Terence ever wrote. Indeed this would 
be more likely to be true of Afranius 


than, Terence; though, I ſuppoſe, it 
would ſcarce hold, were we to take both 
of —— le | ANAe:a 


. Of Arzanvs! | | 


We have a very great loſs in the 
works of Afranius: for he was regard. 
ed, even in the Auguſtan age, as the 
moſt exact imitator of Menander. He 
owns himſelf, that he had no reſtraint 
in copying him; or any other of the 
Greek comic writers, wherever they ſet 
him a good example. Afranius's ſtories 
and perſons were Roman, as Terence's 
were Grecian. This was looked on as 


ſo material a point in thoſe days, that 


it made two different ſpecies of comedy. 
Thoſe on a Greek ſtory were called, 
Palliatz ; and thoſe on a Roman, To- 
gatz. Terence excelled all the Roman 
poets in the former, and Afranius in the 
Fr | id. 
8 44. Of Pacuvtus and Acrius. 
About the ſame time that comedy was 
improved ſo conſiderably, Pacuvius and 
Actius (one a contemporary of Terence, 
and the other of Afranius) carried tra- 
gedy as far towards perfection as it ever 
arrived in Roman hands. The ſtep from 
Ennius to Pacuvius, was a very great 
one; ſo great, that he was reckoned, in 
Cicero's time, the beſt of all their tragic 
poets. Pacuvius, as well as Terence, en- 
Jjoyed the acquaintance and friendſhip of 
Lzlius and Scipio; but he did not profit 
ſo much by it, as to the improvement of 
his language. Indeed his ſtyle was not 
to be the common converſation ſtyle, as 
Terence's was; and all the. Anne: g 
giren to it, might take juſt as muc 
from its elegance as they added to its dig- 
nity. What is remarkable in him, is, that 
he was almoſt as eminent for painting as 
he was for poetry. He made the decora- 
tions for his own plays; and Pliny ſpeaks 
of ſome paintings by him, in a temple of 
Hercules, as the moſt celebrated work of 
their kind, done by any Roman of con- 
dition after Fabius Pictor. Actius be- 
an to publiſh when Pacuvius was leav- 
ing off; his N was not fo fine, 
nor his verſes ſo well-turned, even as 
thoſe of his predeceſſor. There is a re- 
markable ſtory of him, in an old critic, 


f 
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Which, as it may give ſome light into 


their different manners of writing, may 
be worth relating. Pacuvius, in his 
old age, retired to FTarentum, to enjoy 
the ſoft air and mild winters of that 
place. As Actius was obliged, on ſome af- 
fairs, to make a journey into Aſia, he took 
Tarentum in his way, and ſtaid there 


ſome days with Pacuvius. It was in this 
viſit that he read his tragedy of Atreus 
to him, and deſired his opinion of it. 

Old Pacuvius, after hearing it out, told 


him very honeſtly, that the poetry was 


ſonorous and majeſtic, but that it ſeemed 
to him too ſtiff and harſh Actius re- 
plied, that he was himſelf very ſenſible 
of that fault in his writings; but that he 


was not at all ſorry: for it: for,“ ſays 


he, I have always been of opinion, 
that it is the ſame with writers as with 
fruits; among which, thoſe that are moſt 
ſoft and palatable, decay the ſooneſt; 
whereas thoſe of a rough taſte laſt the 


longer, and have the finer reliſh, when 
once they come to be mellowed by time.“ 
— Whether this ſtyle ever came to be 
thus mellowed, I very much doubt; 
however that was, it is a point that 
ſeems generally allowed, that he and 


Pacuvius were the two beſt tragic poets 
the Romans ever ha. » Spence. - 
$45. Of the Riſe of Satire: Of Luci- 
Ils, LuckETivus, and CATULLUS. 
All this while, that is, for above one 
hundred years, the ſtage, as you ſee, was 


almoſt ſolely in poſſeſſion of the Ro- 


man poets. It was now time for the other 


kinds of poetry to have their turn; how- 
ever, the firſt that ſprung up and flouriſh- 


ed to any degree, was ſtill a cyon from the 
ſame root. What I mean, is Satire; the 
produce of the old comedy. 
of poetry had been attempted in a dif- 


This kind 


ferent manner by ſome of the former 
writers, and in particular by Ennius: 


but it was ſo altered and ſo improved by 


Lucilius, that he was called the inventor 
of it. This was a kind of poetry wholly of 


the Roman growth; and the only one they 
had that was ſo: and even as to this, Lu- 
cilius improved it a good deal by the ſide 
lights he-borrowed from the old comedy at 
Athens. Not long after, Lucretius brought 
8 their poetry acquainted with philoſophy ; 


ticularly by Cicero and the old critics. 


and Catullus began to ſhew the Romans 
ſomething of the excellence of the Greek 
lyric poets. Lueretius diſcovers a great 
deal of ſpirit, wherever his ſubje& will 
give him leave; and the firſt moment he 
eps a little aſide from it, in all his di- 
greſſions, he is fuller of life and fire, and 
appears to have been of a more poetical 


turn, than Virgil himſelf; which is partly 


acknowledged in the fine compliment 
the latter ſeems to pay him in his 
Georgics. His ſubject often obliges 
him to go on heavily for an hundred 
lines together: but wherever he breaks 
out, he breaks out like lightning from a 
dark cloud; all at once, with force and 
brightneſs. His character, in this, agrees 
with what is ſaid of him: that a philtre 


he took had given him a frenzy, and 


that he wrote in his lucid intervals. He 
and Catullus wrote, when letters in ge- 
-neral began to; flouriſh at Rome much 
more than ever they had done. Catul- 
1us was too wiſe to rival him; and was 


the moſt admired of all his cotemporaries, 
in all the different ways of writing he at- 


tempted. . His odes perhaps are the leaft 


valuable part of his works. The ſtrokes 


of ſatire in his epigrams are very ſevere; 
and the deſcriptions in his Idylliums, 
very full and pictureſque. He paints 
ſtrongly; but all his paintings have more 
of force than elegance, and put one 
more in mind of Homer than Virgil. 

With theſe I ſhall chuſe to cloſe the 
firſt age of the Roman poetry: an age 
more remarkable for ſtrength than for 


refinement in writing. I have dwelt 


longer on it perhaps than I ought; but 


the order and ſucceſſion of theſe poets 


wanted much to be. ſettled ; and I was 
obliged to ſay ſomething of each of 


them, becauſe. I may have recourſe to 
each, on ſome occaſion or another, in 
ſhewing you my collection. All that re- 


mains to us of the poetical works of this 


age, are the miſcellaneous poems of Ca- 
tullus; the philoſophical 2 of Lu- 
cretius; ſix comedies by 

twenty by Plautus. Of all the reſt, there 
is nothing left us, except ſuch pallages | 
from their works as happened to b 


erence; and 


quoted by the ancient writers, and par- 


IBid. 
9 44. 
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$ 46. Of the Grititi/ms of C1cero, Ho- 
N 8 and QUINCTILIAN 0B the above 


£2 


The beſt way to Tettle the characters 
and merit of theſe poets of the firſt age, 
where fo little of their own works re- 
mains, is by conſidering what is ſaid of 
tem by the other Roman writers, who 
Were well acquainted with their works. 
The belt of the Roman critics we can 
xonfolt now, and perhaps the beſt they 
Ever had, ate Cicero, Horace, andQuinc- 
Alan. If we compare their ſentiments 
_ bf theſe poets together, we ſhall find a 
difagreement in them; but a diſagree- 
ment which I think may be accounted 
For, without . er difficulty. Cicero 
tas he lived before the Roman poetry 
was brought to perfection, and poſſibly 
as nv very 
ſeems to think more highly of them than 
the others. He gives up Livius indeed; 
bat then he makes it up in commending 
Nevius. All the other comic poets he 
quotes often with reſpect; and as to the 
tragic, he carries it ſo far as to ſeem 
frongly inclined to oppoſe old Ennius 
S #Xſchilus, Pacuvius to Sophocles, and 
Actius to Euripides. This high notion 
of the 614 poets was probably the gene- 
ral faftrion in his time; and it continued 
afterwards (eſpecially among the more 
elderly ſort of people) in the Auguſtan 
age; and indeed much longer. Horace, 
In his epiſtte to Auguſtus, combats it as 
à vulgar error in his time; and perhaps 


it was an error from Which that prince 


himfelf was not wholly free. However 
that be, Horace, on this occaſion, enters 
into the queſtion very fully, and with a 
good deal of warmth. The character he 
Hives of the old dramatie poets (which 
indeed includes all the poets I have been 
ſpeaking of, except Lucilius, Lucretius, 
aud Catullus) is perhaps 
vere, He ſays, ** That their language 
was ih 2 gteat degree ſaperannuated, 
even in his time; that they are often 
negligent and inebrrect; and that there 
is generally a ſtiffneſs in their eompoſi- 
Yions : that people indeed might pardon 
theſe things In them, as the fault of the 
times they lived in; but that it was pro- 


voking they ſhould think of commend. 


ing them for thoſe very faults.” In 
9 


judge of poetry himſelf) 


guage and the force 


-of the Roman 


another piece of his, which turns pretty 
much on the ſame ſubject, he gives Lu- 
cilius's character much in the ſame man. 
ner. He owns, that he had a 

deal of wit 3 but then it is rather 5 
farce kind, than true genteel wit. Hy 
is a rapid writer, and has a great man 
good things in him; but is often very fa. 


perfluous and incorrect; his language is 


daſhed affectedly with Greek; and his 


verſes are hard and unharmonious. 


Quinctilian ſteers the middle way be. 
tween both. Cicero perhaps was à little 
miſled by his nearneſs to their times; 
and Horace by his ſubje&, Which 

profeſſedly to ſpeak againft the old wil. 
ters. Quinctilian, therefore, does not 
commend them ſo generally as Cicero, 


nor ſpeak: againſt them fo crongy — 
E 


Horace; and is perhaps more to 

pended upon, in this caſe, than either of 
them. He compares the works of En- 
nius to ſome ſacred grove, in which the 


old oaks look rather venerable than 


pleaſing. He commends Pacuvius and 
Actius, for the 3 of their lan- 
| e of their ſentiments ; 

ut ſays, „ they wanted that /poliſh 
which was ſet on the Roman poetry af- 
terwards.” He ſpeaks of Plautus and 
Czcilius, as applauded writers; of Te- 
rence, as a moſt elegant, and of Afra- 


nius, as an excellent one; but they all, 


ſays he, fall infinitely ſhort of the grace 


and beauty which is to be found in the 


Attic writers of comedy, and which is 
perhaps peculiar to the diale& they 
wrote in. To conclude: According to 


bim, Lucilius is too much cried up by 
many, and too much run down by Ho- 


race; Lucretius is more to be read for 
his matter than for his ſtyle; and Ca- 


tullus is remarkable in the ſatirical part 


of his works, but ſcarce ſo in the reſt ef 
. Spence. | 


$ 47- Of the ner gn State of Pitry 


among the Romans. 


The firſt age was only as the TN 
| poetry, in compariſon © 

the clear, full light that opened all at 
once afterwards, under Auguſtus Cæſar. 
The ſtare, which had been fo long tend- 


ing towards a menarchy, was quite ſet- 


tled down to that form by this prince. 
"I When 
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macy with him, 
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When he had no longer any dangerous 
opponents, he grew mild, or at leak 
concealed the cruelty of his temper. He 
gave peace and quiet to the people that 
were fallen into his hands; and looked 
kindly on the improvement of all the 
arts and elegancies of life among them. 
He had a miniſter, too, under him, who 
(though a very bad writer himſelf) knew 
how to encourage the beſt ; and who ad- 
mitted the beſt poets, in particular, into 
a very great ſhare of friendſhip and inti- 
Virgil was one of the 
foremoſt in this liſt ; who, at his firit ſet- 
ting out, grew ſoon their moſt applauded 
writer for genteel paſtorals : then gave 
them the moſt beautiful and moſt correct 

em that ever was wrote in the Roman 
2 in his rules of agriculture 
(fo beautiful, that ſome of the ancients 
ſeem to accuſe Virgil of having ſtudied 


beauty too much in that piece): and laſt 


of all, undertook a political poem, in 
ſupport of the new eſtabliſhment. I 
bave thought this to be the intent of the 
Zneid, ever ſince I firſt read Boſſu: and 
the more one conſiders it, the more I 
think one is confirmed in that opinion. 
Virgil is ſaid to have begun this poem 
the very year that Auguſtus. was freed 
from his great rival, Anthony: the go- 
vernment of the Roman empire was to 
be wholly in him : and though he choſe 
to be called their father, he was, in 
every thing but the name, their king, 
This monarchical form of government 
mult naturally be apt to diſpleaſe the 


people. Virgil ſeems to have laid the 


3 of his poem to reconcile them to it, 
e takes advantage of their religious 
turn; and of ſome old prophecies that 
muſt have been very flattering to the 
Roman people, as promiſing them the 
empire of the whole world: he weaves 
this in witk the moſt probable account 
of their origin, that of their being de- 
ſcended from the Trojans. To be a 
little more particular: Virgil, in his 
Eneid, ſhews that Eneas was called 
into their country by the expreſs order 


it, by the will of heaven, and by all the 
human rights that could be; that there 
was an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of kings 
from him to Romulus; that his heirs 


were to reign there for ever; and that 


of the Gods; that he was made king of 


the Romans, under them, were to ob« 
tain the monarchy of the world. 
pears from Virgil, and the other Roman 


writers, that Julius Cæſar was of this 


royal race, and that Auguſtus was his 
ſole heir. 'The natural reſult of all this 
is, that the promiſes made to the Ro- 
man people, in and through this race, 
terminating in Auguſtus, the Romans, 
if they would obey the Gods, and be 
maſters of the world, were to yield abe- 
dience to the new eſtabliſhment under 
that prince, As odd a ſcheme: as this 
— 22 now, - is ſcarce ſo odd as 
at of ſome people among us, who: p 
ſuaded themſelves, that — abſolute pw 


dience was owing to our kings, on their 


ſuppoſed deſcent from ſome unknown 
patriarch : and yet that had its effe& 
with many, about a century ago; and 
ſeems not to have quite loſt all its influ- 
ence, even in our remembrance. Hon 
ever that be, I think it appears 

enough, that the two great points aimed 
at by Virgil in his Aneid, were, to 
maintain their old religious tenets, and 
to ſupport the new form of government 
in the family of the Cæſars. That poem 
therefore may very well be conſidered as 
a religious and political work; or rather 
(as the vulgar religion with them was 
ſcarce any thing more than an engine of 
ſtate) it may fairly enough be conſidered 
as a work merely political. If this was 
the caſe, Virgil was not ſo highly en- 
couraged by Auguſtus and Mæcenas for 
nothing. To ſpeak a little more plain- 
ly : He wrote in the ſervice of the new 
uſurpation on the ſtate: and all that can 
be offered in vindication of him, in this 
light, is, that the uſurper he wrote for, 
was grown a tame one; and that the 
temper and bent of their conſtitution, at 


that time, was ſuch, that the reins of go- 
vernment muſt have fallen into the 


hands of ſome one perſon or another; 
and might probably, on any new revo- 
lution, have fallen into the hands: of 
ſome one leſs mild and: indulgent than 
Auguſtus was, at the time when Virgil 
wrote this poem in his ſervice. But 
whatever may be ſaid of his reaſons far 
writing it, the poem itſelf has been 
highly applauded in all ages, from its 
firſt appearance to this day; and though 
left unfiniſhed by its author, has been 


always 


It ag - 


n) 


others; and was ready to ſhew is love 
of merit, even where it might ſeem to 


always reckoned as much ſuperior to all 
the other epic poems among the Romans, 
as Homer's is among the Greeks. Spence. 


J 48. Obſervations on the EN EID, and 
the Author's Gentus. | A 
It preſerves more to us of the religion 
of the Romans, than all the other Latin 
poets | (excepting only Ovid) put toge- 
ther: and gives us the forms and ap- 
rances of their deities, as ſtrongly as 

if we had ſo many pictures of them pre- 
ſerved to us, done by ſome of the beſt 
hands in the Auguſtan age. It is re- 
markable, that he is commended by 
ſome of the ancients themſelves, for the 


ſtrength of his imagination as to this 


rticular ; though in general that is not 

is character, ſo much as exactneſs. 
He was certainly the moſt correct poet 
even of his time; in which all falſe 
thoughts and idle ornaments in writing 
were diſcouraged: and it is as certain, 
that there is but little of invention in 
his Eneid; much leſs, I believe, than 
is generally imagined. Almoſt all the 
little facts in it are built on hiftory ; 
and even as to the particular lines, no 
one perhaps ever borrowed more from 
the poets that preceded him, than he 
did. He goes ſo far back as to old En- 
nius; and often inſerts. whole verſes 
from him, and ſome other of their ear- 
lieſt writers. The obſoleteneſs of their 


yle, did not hinder him much in this: 


for he was a particular lover of their old 
language; and no doubt inſerted many 
more antiquated words in his poem, 
than we can diſcover at preſent. Judg- 
ment is his diſtinguiſhing character; and 
his great excellence conſiſted in chuſing 
and ranging things aright. Whatever 
he borrowed he had the ſkilt of mak- 
ing his own, by weaving it ſo well into 
his work, that it looks all of a piece ; 
even thoſe parts of his poems, where 
this may be moſt practiſed, reſembling 
a fine piece of Moſaic, in which all the 
parts, though of ſuch different marbles, 
. unite together; and the various ſhades 
and colours are ſo artfully diſpoſed, as 
to melt off inſenſibly into one another. 

One of the greateſt beauties in Vir- 
gil's private character was, his modeſty 
and good- nature. 
Humbly of himſelf, and handſomely of 


He was apt to think 


claſh with his own. He was the firſt 
who recommended Horace to Mæcenas. 


%% e ene, | 
Horace was the fitteſt. man in the 
world for a court, where wit was ſo par- 


ticularly encouraged, No man ſeems. 
to have had more, and all of the gen- 
teeleſt ſort; or to have been better ac- 
quainted with mankind. His gaiety, 
and even his debauchery, made him ſtill 


the more agreeable to Mzcenas ; fo that 


it is no wonder that his acquaintance 


with that miniſter grew up to ſo high a 
degree of friendſhip, as is very uncom- 
mon between a firſt miniſter and a poet; 
and which had poſſibly ſuch an effect on 
the latter, as one ſhall ſcarce ever hear 
of between any two friends, the moſt on 
a level: for there is ſome room to con- 


jecture, that he haſtened himſelf out of 


this world, to accompany his great 
friend in the next. Horace has been 
moſt generally celebrated for his lyric 
poems; in which he far excelled all 


the Roman poets, and perhaps was no 


unworthy rival of ſeveral of the Greek: 
which ſeems to have been the height 
of his ambition. His next point of me- 
rit, as it has been uſually reckoned, 
was his refining ſatire; and bringing it 
from the coarſeneſs and harſhneſs of Lu- 
cilius to that genteel, eaſy manner, which 
he, and perhaps nobody but he' and one 
perſon more in all the ages fince, haz 
ever poſſeſſed. 1 do not remember that 
any one of the ancients ſays any thing of 
his epiſtles : and this has made me ſome- 
times imagine, that his epiſtles and ſa- 
tires might originally have paſſed under 
one and the ſame name; perhaps that of 
Sermones. They are generally written 


in a ſtyle approaching to that of conver- 


ſation ; and are ſo much alike, that fe- 
veral of the ſatires might juſt as well be 
called epiſtles, as ſeveral of his epiſtles 
have the ſpirit of ſatire in them. This 


latter part of his works, by whatever 


name you pleaſe to call them (whether 
ſatires and epiſtles, or diſcourſes in 
verſe on moral and familiar ſubjects), 
is what, I muſt on, I love much better 
even than the lyric 6— 
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It is in theſe that he ſhews that talent 


for criticiſm, in which he ſo very much 


excelled; eſpecially in his long epiſtle to 
Avguſtus ; and that other to the Piſo's, 
commonly called his art of poetry. 


They abound in ſtrokes which ſhew his 


great knowledge of mankind, and, in 
that pleaſing way he had of teaching 
_hiloſophy, of laughing away vice, and 
inſinuating virtue into the minds of his 
readers. They may ſerve, as much as 
almoſt any writings can, to make men 
wiſer and better: for he has the moſt 
agreeable way of preaching that ever 
was. He was, in general, an honeſt, 
good man himſelf; at leaſt he does not 
ſeem to have had any one ill- natured 
vice about him. Other poets we ad- 
mire; but there is not any of the an- 
cient poets that I could wiſh to have 
been acquainted with, ſo much as Ho- 
race. One cannot be very converſant 


with his; writings, without having a 


friendſhip for the man; and longing to 
have juſt ſuch another as he was for 
one's friend. | Spence. 


$ co. Of TinvLt us, Paorzxrivs, 
| and IYER. ß 
In that happy age, and in the ſame 
court, flouriſhed Tibullus. He enjoyed 
the acquaintance of Horace, who men- 


tions him in a kind and friendly man- 


ner, both in his Odes and in his Epiſtles. 
Tibullus is evidently the moſt exact and 
moſt beautiful writer of love-verſes a- 
mong the Romans, and was eſteemed ſo 
by their beſt judges ; though there were 
ſome, it ſeems, even in their better ages 
of writing and judging, who preferred 
Propertius to him. Tibullus's talent ſeems 
to have been only for elegiac verſe : at 
leaſt his compliment on Meſſala (which 
is his only poem out of it) ſhews, I 
think, too plainly, that he was neither 
deſigned for heroic verſe, nor panegyric. 
Elegance is as much his diſtinguiſhing 
character, among the elegiac writers of 


this age, as it is Terence's, among the 


comic writers of the former: and if his 
ſubject will. never let him be ſublime, 
his judgment at leaſt always keeps him 
from being faulty. — His rival and co- 
temporary, Propertius, ſeems to have ſet 
himſelf too many different models, to 


| Copy either of them ſo well as he might 


P 


) 


otherwiſe have dene. In one place, he 


calls himſelf the Roman Callimachus; 
in another, he talks of rivalling Phi- 
letas: and he is ſaid to have Kadied 


Mimnermus, and ſome other of the 


Greek lyric writers, with the ſame view. 
You may ſee by this, and the practice of 
all their poets in general, that it was the 
conſtant method of the Romans (when- 
ever they endeavoured to excel) to ſet 
fome great Greek pattern or other be- 


fore them. Propertius perhaps might 


have ſucceeded' better, had he fixed on 


any one of theſe; and not endeavoured 
to improve by all of them indifferently.. 
— Ovid makes 55 the triumvirate of the 


elegiac writers of this age; and is more 
looſe and incorrect than either of the 
other. As Propertius followed too many 
maſters, Ovid endeavoured to ſhine in 
too many different kinds of writing at 
the ſame time. Beſides, he had a re- 
dundant genius; and almoſt always 
choſe rather to indulge, than'to give any 
reſtraint to it. If one was to give any 
opinion of the different merits of his ſe- 


veral works, one ſhould not perhaps be 


much beſide the truth, in faying, that he 
excels moſt in his Faſti; then perhaps in 
his love-verſes ; next, in his heroic 
epiſtles ; and laſtly, in his Metamorpho- 
ſes. As for the verſes he wrote after his 
misfortunes, he has quite loſt his ſpirit 
in them: and though you may diſcover 
ſome difference in his manner, after his 
baniſhment came to fit a little lighter on 
him, his genius never ſhines out fairly 
after that fatal ftroke, His very love of 
being witty had forſaken him; though 
before it ſeems to have grown upon him, 
when it was leaſt becoming, toward his 
old age: for his Metamorphoſes (which 
was the laſt poem he wrote at Rome, 
and which indeed was not quite fimſhed 
when he was ſent into baniſhment) has 
more inſtances of. falſe wit in it, than 


perhaps all his former writings- put to- 


gether. One of the things I have heard 


him moſt cried up for, in that piece, is, 


his tranſitions from one ſtory to another. 
The ancients thought differently of this 
point; and Quinctilian, where he ts 
ſpeaking of them, endeavours rather to 


excuſe than to commend him on that 


head. We have a conſiderable loſs in 


the latter half of his Faſt; ; and in his 


Medea, 


Medea, which is mich commended. 
Dramatic poetry ſeems not to have 
Aquriſbed, in proportion to the other 
Orts of poetry, in the Auguſtan age. 
We fearce hear any thing of the eomic 
poets of that time; and if tragedy had 

een much cultivated then, the Roman 
writers would certainly produce ſome 
names from it, to oppoſe to the Greeks, 


without going ſo far back as to thoſe of 


Adtius and Pacuvius. Indeed their own 


critics, in ſpeaking of the dramatic writ- 


Pieces, than of authors: and the two 
particular tragedies, which they talk of 
in the higheſt ſtrain, are the Medea of 
Ovid, and Varius's Thyeſtes. How⸗- 
ever, if it was not the age for plays, it 
was certainly the age in which almoſt all 
the other kinds of poetry were in their 
greateſt excellence at Rome. Spence, 


$ 51. Of Phzprvs. 


Under this period of the beſt writing, 
T ſhould be inclined to inſert Phædrus. 
For though he publiſhed after the good 
manner of writing was in general on the 
decline, he flouriſhed and formed his 
» ſtyle under Auguſtus. ; and his. book, 
though it did not appear till the reign 
of Tiberius, deſerves, on all accounts, 
to be reckoned among the works of the 

— age. Fabulz Aſopez, was 
probably the title which he gave his 
tables, He profeſſedly follows ÆEſop in 
them; and declares, that. he keeps to 
is manner, even where the ſubjeC is of 
his own, invention, By this it appears, 
that Æſop's way of telling ſtories was 
very ſhort and plain; for the diſtin- 
guiſhing beauty of Phædrus's fables is, 

their conciſeneſs and fimplicity. The 

taſte was ſo much fallen, at the time 
when he publiſhed them, that both theſe 
were objected to him as faults. He uſed 
thoſe erities as they deſerved. He tells 
2 long, tedious ſtory to thoſe, who ob- 
3cRed againſt the conciſeneſs of his ſtyle; 
and anſwers ſome others, who condemned 
the plainneſs of it, with a run of bom- 
baſt verſes, that have a great many noiſy 
elevated words in them, without any 
feſe at the bottom. id. 


$ 52. Of Maniiitvs. 
Masilias can ſcarce be allowed. a 


ob 


_— 
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ceaſed to be a living language. There 


not any one ancient writer that ſpeaks 


times. I doubt not, there were bad 
ings, of this age, boaſt rather of ſingle 


the whole 


place in this li of the Auguſtan poets: 
i8 is inferior to a great many of 
the Latin poets, who have wrote in theſe 


lower ages, ſa long fince Latin has 


is at leaſt, I believe, no inſtance, in any 
one poet of the flouriſhing ages, cf ſuch 
language, or ſuch verſification, as we 
meet with in Manilius; and there is 


one word of any ſuch poet about thoſe 


enough in the Auguſtan age; but 
queſtion whether Manilius may de. 
ſerve the honour of being reckoned even 
among the bad of that time. What 
muft be ſaid, then, to the many paſſages 
in the poem, which relate to the times 
in which the author lived, and which all 
have a regard to the Auguſtan age? If 
not a modern forgery, I do 
not ſee how one can-deny his being of 
that age: and if it be a modern forgery, 
it is very lucky that it ſhould agree ſo 
exaQly, in fo many little particulars, 
with the ancient globe of the heavens, 
in the Farneſe palace. Allowing Ma. 
nilius's poem to paſs for what it pre- 
tends to be, there is nothing remains 
to us of the ical works of this Au- 
guſtan age, beſide what I have men- 
tioned: except the garden poem of Co- 
lumella; the little hunting piece of 
Gratius ; and, perhaps, an elegy or 
two of Gallus. | 161 


$ 53. Of the Poets whoſe Works have nit 


come down to us. 


Theſe are but ſmall remains for an 
age in which poetry was ſo well culti- 
vated, and followed by very great num- 
gether. It is probable, moſt of the beſt 
have come down to us. As for the others, 
we only hear of the elegies of Capella 
and Montanus.; that Proculus imitated 
Callimachus; and Rufus, Pindar: that 
Fontanus. wrate a fort of piſcatory ec- 

ues; and Macer, a poem on the nature 
of birds, beaſts, and plants. That the 
ſame Macer, and Rabirinus, and Mar- 
ſus, and Ponticus, and Pedo Albinova- 
nus, and ſeveral others, were epic vi- 
ters in that time (which, by the way, 
ſcems to have fGgnified little more, 1 2 


W-. 
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that they wrote in hexameter verſe): that 


* 


Fundanius was the beſt comic poet then, 
and Meliſſus no bad one: that Varius 


was the moſt eſteemed for epic poetry, 


before the Æneid appeared; and one 
of the moſt eſteemed for tragedy always: 
that Pollio (beſides his other excellen- 
cies at the bar, in the camp, and in af- 


fairs of ſtate) is much commended for 


tragedy; and Varus, either for tragedy 
or epic poetry; for it does not quite ap- 
pear which of the two he wrote. Theſe 


laſt are great names; but there remain 
ſome of ſtill higher dignity, who were, 


or at leaſt deſired to be thought, poets 
in that time. In the former part of Au- 
guſtus's reign, his firſt miniſter for home 


affairs, Mæcenas; and in the latter part, 


his grandſon Germanicus, were of this 
number. Germanicus in particular tran- 
flated Aratus; and there are ſome (I do 
not well know on what grounds) who 
pretend to have met with a conſiderable 

art of his tranſlation. ' The emperor 

imſelf ſeems to have been both a good 
critic, and a good author. 
chiefly in proſe; but ſome things in 
verſe too; and particularly good part of 
a tragedy, called Ajax. . 
It is no wonder, under ſuch encou- 
ragements, and ſo great examples, that 
poetry ſhould ariſe to a higher pitch 
than it had ever done among the Ro- 
mans. They had been gradually im- 
proving it for above two centuries ; and 
in Auguſtus found a prince, whoſe own 
inclinations, the temper of whoſe reign, 
and whoſe very politics, led him to nurſe 
all the arts; and poetry, in a more par- 
ticular manner. The wonder is, when 
they had got ſo far toward perfection, 
that they ſhould fall as it were all at 
once; and from their greateſt purity and 
ſimplicity, ſhould degenerate ſo imme- 
diately into a lower and more affected 


manner of writing, than had been ever 


; Spence. 


known among them. 
F 54+ Of the Fall of Poetry among the 

| 4.2.2 Romans, | 
There are ſome who aſſert, that the 
great age of the Roman eloquence I 
have been ſpeaking of, began to decline 
2 little even in the latter part of Auguſ- 
It certainly fell very mach 


— 


He wrote 


tus's reign. 
ander — grew every day 


weaker” and weaker, till it was wholly. 
changed under Caligula. Hence there- 
fore we may date the third age, or the 
fall of the Roman poetry. Auguſtus, 
whatever his natural temper was, put on 
at leaſt a mildneſs, that gave a calm 
to the ſtate during his time: the ſuc- 


ceeding emperors flung off the maſk z 


and not only were, but openly appeared 
to be, rather monſters than men. We 
need not go to their hiſtorians for proofs 
of their prodigious vileneſs: it is 
enough to mention the bare names of 
Tiberius, Caligula, Nero. Under ſuch 
heads, every thing that was good run to 
ruin. All diſcipline in war, all domeſtic 


' virtues, the very love of liberty, and all 


the taſte for ſound eloquence and good 
poetry, ſunk gradually; and faded away, 
as they had flouriſhed, together. In- 
ſtead of the ſenſible, chaſte, and manly 
way of writing, that had been in uſe in 
the former age, there now roſe up a de- 
fre of writing ſmartly, and an affecta- 
tion of ſhining in every thing they ſaid. 
A certain prettineſs, and glitter, and 
Iuxuriance of ornaments, was what diſ- 
tinguiſhed their moſt applauded writers 
in proſe; and their poetry was quits 
loſt in high flights and obſcurity. Se- 
neca, the favourite proſe writer of thoſe 
times; and Petronius Arbiter, ſo great a 
favourite with many of our own ; afford 
too many proofs of this. As to the proſe 
in Nero's time; and as to the poets, it 
is enough to ſay, that they had then 
Lucan and Perſius, inſtead of Virgil and 
Horace. | 1bid. 
$ 55. Of Lucan. b 
Perſius and Lucan, who were the moſt 
celebrated poets under the reign of 
Nero, may very well ſerve for examples 
of the faults I juſt mentioned; one of 
the ſwelling, and the other of the ob- 


ſcure ſtyle, then in faſhion. Lucan's 


manner in general runs too much into 
fuſtian and bombaſt. His muſe has a 
kind of dropſy, and looks like the ſol- 
dier deſcribed in his own Pharſalia, who 


in paſſing the deſart ſands of Africa, 


was bit by a ſerpent, and ſwelled to ſuch 
an immoderate ſize, that he was loſt 
(as he expreſſes it) in the tumours of his 
own body.“ Some critics have been in 
too great haſte to make Quinctilian ſay 
ſome good things of Lucan, which he 

L gee never 


- 


* 


wealth. 
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never meant to do. What this poet has 


been always famed for, and what he. 
will ever deſerve to be admired for, are - 
the ſeveral philoſophical paſſages that 


abound in his works ; and his generous 


fentiments, particularly on the love of 


Uberty, and the contempt of death. In 


Bis calm hours, he is very wiſe ; but he 
is often in his rants, and never more ſo 


than when he is got into a battle, or a 


orm at ſea : but it is remarkable, that 


even on thoſe occafions, it is not fo 


much a violence of rage, as a madneſs 


of affectation, that appears moſt firong- 
ly in him. To 
it, out of many: In the very beginning 
of Lucan's ſtorm, when Cæſar ventured 
to croſs the fea in ſo ſmall a veſſel; 
* the fixt ſtars themſelves ſeem to be 
put in motion,” Then “ the waves 
riſe over the mountains, and carry away 
the tops of them.” Their next ſtep is 
to heaven ; where they catch the rain 


e in the clouds: I'ſuppoſe, to increaſe 


their force. The ſea opens in feveral 
places, and leaves its bottom dry land. 
All the foundations of the univerſe are 
Maken; and nature is afraid of a ſecond 
chaos. His little ſkiff, in the mean 
time, ſometimes cuts along the clouds 
with her fails ; and ſometimes ſeems in 
danger of being ſtranded on the fands at 
the bottom of the ſea > and muſt ine- 
vitably have been loſt, had not the 
form (by good fortune) been ſo ſtrong 
from every quarter, that ſhe did not 
Know on which fide to bulge firſt. | 


When the two armies are going to 


Join battle in the plains of Pharfalia, 
we are told, that all the ſoldiers were 


. Incapable of any fear for themſelves, 


becauſe they were wholly taken up with 
their concern for the danger which 
threatened Pompey and the common- 


Hills about them, according to his ac- 
count, ſeem to be more af than the 
men; for 'fome of the mountains looked 
as if they would thruſt their heads inta 
the clouds; and others, as if they wanted 
to hide themſelves under the valleys at 
their feet. And theſe diſturbances in na- 
ture were univerſal: for that day, every 


fkingle Roman, in whatever _ of the 


«11 over his mind, on = | 


world he was, felt a ſtrange g 


—— 


* 


give a few inftances of 


On this great eccafion, the 


moſt to be admired, is the fagacity of 
the great Tyrrhenss. 
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ready to cry, though he did not know 
why or wherefore. | Spence, 

$ 56. His Deſcription of the Sea-fight off 

JJ ONT. F 

 Theſea-fight off Marſoilles, is a thing 
that might divert one, full as well ag 
Eraſmus's Naufragium Joculare j and 
what is ſtill ſtranger, the poet chuſes to 
be moſt diverting in the wounds he 
gives the poor ſoldier, The firſt perſon 
killed in it, is pierced at the ſame in- 
ſtant by two fpears; one in his back, 
and the other in his breaſt ; fo nicely, 
that both, their points meet together in 
the middle of his body. They each, I 
ſappoſe, had a right to kill him; and 
his ſoul was for ſome time doubtful 
which it ſhould obey. At laſt, it com- 


pounds the matter; drives out each of 
the ſpears before it, at the ſame inſtant ; 


and whips out of his body, half at one 
wound, and half at the othef.— A little 
after this, there is an honeſt Greek, who 
has his right hand cut off, and fights on 
with his left, till he can leap into the ſea 
to recover the former ; but there (as 
misfortunes feldom come ſingle} be has 
his left arm chopt off too : after which, 
like the hero in one of our ancient bal- 
lads, he fights on with the trunk of his 
body, and performs actions greater than 
any Withrington that ever was. When 
the battle grows warmer, there are many 
who have the ſame misfortune with this 
Greek, In endeavouring to climb up 
the enemies ſhips, feveral have their. 
arms ſtruck off; fall into the ſea ; leave 
their hands behind them! Some of theſe 
ſwimming combatants encounter their 
enemies in the water; ſome ſupply their 
friends ſhips with arms ; ſome, that had 
no arms, entangle themſelves with their 


enemies; cling to them, and fink toge- 


ther to the bottom of the fea ; others 
ſtiek their bodies againſt the beaks of 
their enemies ſhips; and ſcarce a man 
of them flung away the uſe of his car- 


caſe, even when he ſhonld be dead. 


But among all the contrivances of 
theſe poſthumous Warriots, the thing 
Tyrrbenus was 
Randjng at the head of one. of the veſ- 
ſels, when a ball of lead, flung by an 
arcful flinger, ſtruck our bath his mn 


hn. 


The violent daſh of the blow, and the 
deep darkneſs that was ſpread over him 
all at once, made him at firſt conclude 
that he was dead: but when he had re- 
covered his ſenſes a little, and found he 
couid advance-one foot before the other, 
he deſired his feilow-ſoldiers to plant 
him juſt as they did their Ballifte : he 
hopes he can ſtill fight as well as a ma- 
chine ; and ſeems mightily pleaſed, to 
think how he ſhall cheat the enemy, 
who will fling away darts at him, that 
might have killed people who were 
alive, . 

Such ftrange things as theſe, make me 
always wonder the more, how Lucan can 


be ſo wiſe as he is in ſome parts of his 


poem. Indeed his ſentences are more 
ſolid than one could otherwiſe expect 
from ſo young a writer, had he wanted 
ſuch an uncle as Seneca, and ſuch a 
maſter as Cornutus. 
the other parts of his poem may be partly 
accounted for, perhaps, from his being 
born in Spain; and in that part of it 
which was the fartheſt removed from 
Greece and Rome; nay, of that very 
city, which is marked by Cicero as par- 
ticularly over-run with a bad taſte. After 
all, what I moſt diſlike him for, is a 
blot in his moral character. He was at 
firſt pretty high in the favour of Nero. 
On the diſcovery of his being concerned 
in a plot againſt him, this philoſopher 
(who had written ſo much, and fo gal- 
lantly, about the pleaſure of dying) be- 
haved himſelf in the moſt defpicable 
manner, He named his own mother as 


guilty of the confpiracy, in hopes of 


ſaving himſelf. After this, he added ſe- 
veral of his friends to his former confeſ- 
fion ; and thus continued labouring for 
a pardon, by making ſacrifices to the 
tyrant of ſuch lives, as any one, much 
leſs of a philoſopher than he ſeems to 
have been, ought to think dearer than 
their own; All this baſeneſs was of no 
_ uſe to him: for, in the end, Nero or- 
dered him to-executiori roo. His veitts 
were opened; and the taſt words he 
ſpoke, were ſome verſes of his own, 
| e HFpdence. 
9 37 Pexstvs: , 
Perſius is ſaid to have been Lucan's 
ool-feHow under Cornutus; and like 


him, was bred up more # philoſopher 


„ 


The ſwellings in 


than a poet. He has the character of & 
good man; but icarce deſerves that of 
a good writer, in any other than the 
moral ſenſe of the word: for his writ- 
ings are very virtuous, but not very po- 
etical. His great fault is obfeurity. Se- 
veral have endeavoured to excuſe or 
palliate this fault in him, from the dan= 
ger of the times he lived in; and the 
neceſſity a ſatiriſt then lay under, of 
writing ſo, for his own ſecurity. This 
may hold as to ſome paſſages in him: 
but to ſay the truth; he ſeems to have a 
tendency and love to obſcurity in him 
ſelf: for it is not only to be found 
where he may ſpeak of the emperor, or 
the ſtate; but in the general courſe of 
his ſatires. So that, in my conſcience, 
I muſt give him up for an obſcure writerz 
as I ſhould Lucan for a tumid and ſwel- 


ling one. 


Such was the Roman poetry under 
Nero. The three emperors after him 
were made in an hurry; and had ſhort 
tumultuous reigns. Then the Flavian 
family came in. Veſpaſian; the firſt 
emperor of that line, endeavoured to re- 
cover ſomething of the good taſte that 
had formerly. flouriſhed in Rome; his 
ſon Titus; the delight of mankind, in 
his ſhort reign, encouraged poetry by his 
example, as well as by his liberalines : 
and even Domitian loved to be thought 
a patron of the muſes. After him, there 
was a ſucceſſion of good emperors, from 
Nerva to the Antonines. And this ex- 
traordinary good fortune (for indeed, if 


one conſiders the general run of the Ro- 


man emperors, it would have been ſuch; 
to have had any two good ones only to- 
gether) gave a new fpirit to the arts; 
that had long been in fo languiſhing a 
condition, and made poetry revive, and 
raiſe up its head again; once more _— 
them. Not that there were very good 


poets even now; but they were better; 


at leaſt, than they had been under the 
reign of Nero. bid, 


$ 58. Of Sttivs; Staritis, 4 Vatas 


| Klus FLACCUS 
This period produced three epic poets; 


| Whoſe Works remain to us; Silius, Sta- 


tius, and Valerius Flaccus. Silius, as 
if he had been frightened at the high 


flight of Lucan, keeps almoſt always on 
„ | this 
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the ground, and ſcarce once attempts to 
ſoar throughout his whole work. It is 
plain, however, though it is low; and if 
he has but little of the ſpirit of poetry, 


he is free at leaſt from the affectation, 


and obſcurity, and bombaſt, which pre- 


vailed ſo much among his immediate 
predeceſſors. Silius was honoured with 


the conſulate ; and lived to ſee his ſon 


in the ſame high office. He was a great 


lover and collector of pictures and ſta- 


tues; ſome of which he worſhipped; eſ- 


pecially one he had of Virgil. He uſed 
to offer ſacrifices too at his tomb near 
Naples. It is a pity that he could not 


get more of his ſpirit in his writings :. 
for he had ſcarce enough to make his 


offerings acceptable to the genius of that 
great poet.—Statius had more of ſpirit, 
with a leſs ſhare of prudence: for his 
Thebaid is certainly ill conducted, and 
ſcarcely well written. By the little we 
have of his Achilleid, that would pro- 
bably have been a much better poem, 
at leaſt as to the writing part, bad he 
lived to finiſh it. As it 1g, his deſcrip- 
tion of Achilles's behaviour at the feaſt 
which Lycomedes makes for the Gre- 
£1an-ambaſſadors, and ſome other parts 
of it, read more pleaſingly to me than 


any part of the Thebaid. I cannot hel 


thinking, that the paſſage quoted ſo of- 
ten from Juvenal, as an encomium on 
Statius, was meant as a ſatire on him. 
Martial ſeems to ſtrike at him too, un- 
der the borrowed name of Sabellus. As 
he did not finiſh his Achilleid, he may 
deſerye more reputation perhaps as a 
miſcellaneous than as an epic writer; 
for though the odes and other copies of 
verſes in his Sylvz, are not without 
their faults, they are not ſo faulty as his 
Thebaid. The chief faults of Statius, 
in his Sylvæ and Thebaid, are ſaid to 
have proceeded from very different 
cauſes: the former, from their having 
been written incorreQly and in a great 


deal of haſte; and. the other, from its 


being over corrected and hard. Per- 


haps his greateſt fault of all, or rather 


the greateſt ſign of his bad judgment, 
1s his admiring Lucan ſo extravagantly 
as he does. It is remarkable, that po- 
etry run more lineally in Statius's fa- 


mily, than perhaps in any other. He 


received it from his father; who had 


been an eminent poet in his time, aud 
lived to ſee his ſon obtain the laurel- 
crown, at the Alban games; as he had 
formerly done himſelf.— Valerius Flac- 
cus wrote a little before Statius. He 
died young, and left his poem unfiniſn- 
ed. We have but ſeven books of his 
Argonautics, -and part of the eighth, in 
which the Argonauts are left on the 
ſea, in their return homewards. Several 
of the. modern critics, who have been 
ſome way or other concerned in pub- 
liſhing Flaccus's works, make no 
ſcruple of placing him next to Vir- 
gil, of all the Roman epie poets; and 
IT own I am a good deal inclined to be 
ſeriouſly of their opinion; for he ſeems 
to me to have more fire than Silius, and 
to be more corre& than Statius ; and 
as for Lucan, I cannot help looking 
upon him as quite out of the queſtion. 
He imitates Virgil's language much 
better than Silius, or even Statius; and 
his plan, or rather his ſtory, is certainly 
leſs embarraſſed and confuſed: than the 
Thebaid. Some of the ancients them- 
ſelves ſpeak of Flaccus with a great deal 
of reſpect; and particularly Quinctilian; 
who ſays nothing at all of Silius or Sta- 
tius ; unleſs the latter is to be included 
in that general expreſſion of * ſeveral 
others, whom he leaves to be celebrated 
by poſterity. 4 1 | 
As to the dramatic writers of this 
time, we have not any one comedy, and 
only ten tragedies, all publiſned under 
the name of Lucius Annæus Seneca. 
They are probably the work of different 


hands; and might be a collection of fa- 


vourite plays, put r e by ſome bad 
grammarian; for either the Roman tra- 
gedies of this age were very indifferent, 
or theſe are not their beſt. They have 
been attributed to authors as far diſtant 
as the reigns of Auguſtus and Trajan. 
It is true, the perſon who is ſo poſitive 
that one of them in particular muſt be of 
the Auguſtan * this of a piece 
that he ſeems reſolved to cry up at all 
rates; and TI believe, one ſhould do no 
injury to any one of them, in ſuppoſing. 
them all to have been written in this 
third age; under the decline of the Ro- 
man poetry. . | | 7. 
Of all the other poets under this 
period, there are none whoſe works 15 
| 1 mai 
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main to us, except Martial and Juvenal. 
The former flouriſhed under Domitian ; 


and the latter under Nerva, Trajan, and 


Adrian. Spence, 


$59. Of MarrTiat.. 
| Martial is a dealer only in a little 
kind of writing ; for Epigram is cer- 
tainly (what it 1s called by Dryden) the 
loweſt ſtep of poetry. He is at the very 
bottom of the hill; but he diverts him- 


ſelf there, in 1 flowers and play- 


ing with inſects, prettily enough. If 
Martial made a new-year's gift, he was 
ſure to ſend a diſtich with it: if a friend 
died, he made a few verſes to put on his 
tomb- ſtone: if a ſtatue was ſet up, they 
came to him for an inſcription. Theſe 
were the common offices of his muſe. If 
he ſtruck a fault in life, he marked it 
down in a few lines; and if he had a 
mind to pleaſe a friend, or to get the fa- 
vour of the great, his ſtyle was turned to 


panegyric; and theſe were his higheſt 


employments. He was, however, a good 

writer in his way; and there are in- 

ſtances even of his writing with ſome 

dignity on higher occaſions... bid. 

$ 60. Of Juvenat. 
Juvenal began to write after all I have 


mentioned; and, I do not know by 
what good fortune, writes with a greater 


ſpirit of poetry than any of them, He 


has ſcarce any thing of the gentility of 
Horace : yet he is not without humour, 
and exceeds all the ſatiriſts in ſeverity. 
To ſay the truth, he ſlaſhes too much 
like an angry exeeutioner; but the de- 
pravity of the times, and the vices then 
in faſhion, may often excuſe ſome de- 
gree of rage in him. It is ſaid he did 
not write till he was elderly ; and after 


he had been too much uſed to declaim- 
ing. However, his ſatires have a great 


deal of ſpirit in them; and ſhew a 
ſtrong hatred of vice, with ſome very 


fine and high ſentiments of virtue. They 


are indeed ſo animated, that I do not 
know any poem of this age, which one 
can read with near ſo much pleaſure as 
his ſatires. 5 Ba 
Juvenal may very well be called the 
laſt of the Roman poets. After his 
time, poetry continued decaying more 
and more, quite down to the time of 


( 149 ) 


Conſtantine ; when all the arts were ſo 
far loſt and extinguiſhed among the 
Romans, that from that time they them< 
ſelves may very well be called by the 
name they uſed to give to all the world, 
except the Greeks ; for the Romans then 
had ſcarce any thing to diſtinguiſh them 
from the Barbarians, 

'There are, therefore, but three ages 
of the Roman poetry, that can carry 
any weight with them in an enquiry of 
this nature. The firſt age, from the firſt 


Punic war to the time of Auguſtus, is 


more remarkable for ſtrength, than any 
great degree of beauty in writing. The 
ſecond age, or the Auguſtan, is the time 
when they wrote with a due mixture of 
beauty and ſtrength. And the third, 
from the beginning of Nero's reign ta 


the end of Adrian's, when they endea- 


voured after beauty more than ſtrength : 
when they loſt much of their vigour, and 
run too much into afﬀfeQation. Their 
poetry, in its youth, was ſtrong and ner- 
vous ; in its middle age, it was manly 


and polite; in its latter days, it grew 


tawdry and feeble; and endeavoured to 
hide the decays of its former beauty and 
ſtrength, in falſe ornaments of dreſs, and: 
a borrowed fluſh on the face ; which did 
not ſo much render it pleaſing, as it 
ſhewed that its natural complexion was 
faded and loft, - Ibid. 


§ 61. Of the I. ntroduction „ Improvement, 
and Fall of the Arts at Rome. 


The city of Rome, as well as its inha- 


bitants, was in the beginning rude and- 
unadorned. Thoſe old rough. ſoldiers 
looked on the effects of the politer arts 
as things fit only for an effeminate peo- 


ple; as too apt to ſoften and unnerve 


men; and to take from that martial 


temper and ferocity, which they en- 
couraged ſo much and ſo univerſally in 
tke infancy of their ſtate. Their houſes 
were (what the name they gave them 
ſignified) only a covering for them, and 
a defence againſt bad weather. Theſe 
ſheds of theirs were more like the caves 
of wild beaſts, than the habitations of 


men: and were rather flung together 
as chance led them, than formed into. i 


regular ſtreets and openings: Their walls 
were half mud, and their roofs, pieces 
of wood ſtuck together: nay, even this 
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was an aſter- improvement; for in Ro- 
mulus's time, their houſes were only co- 
vered with ſtraw. If they had any thing 
that was finer than ordinary, that was 
chiefly taken up in ſetting off the 
temples of their gods; and when theſe 
began to be furniſhed with ſtatues (for 
they had none till long after Numa's 
time) they were probably more fit to 

we terror than delight; and ſeemed 
Father formed ſo as to be horrible 
Enough to ſtrike an awe into thoſe who 
worſhipped them, than handſome enough 
20 invite any one to look upon them for 
pleaſyre. Their deſign, I ſuppoſe, was 
anſwerable to the materials they were 
made of; and if their gods were of 


earthen ware, they were reckoned better 


than ordinary ; for many of them were 
Chopt out of wood. One of the chief 
ornaments in thoſe times, both of the 
temples and private houſes, conſiſted in 
their ancient trophies : which were trunks 
of trees cleared of their branches; and 
ſo formed into a rough kind of poſts. 
T heſe were loaded with the arms they 
had taken in war; and you may eafily 
conceive what ſort of ornaments theſe 
Poſts muſt make, when half decayed by 
time, and hung about with old ruſty 
arms, beſmeared with the blood of their 
Enemies, Rome was not then that beau- 
tiful Rome, whoſe very ruins at this day 
are ſought after with ſo much pleaſure : 
It was a town, which carried an air of 
terror in its appearance; and which 
made people ſhudder, wheneyer they 
firſt entered within its gates. 


$ 62. The Condition of the ROMANS in 
| the Second Punic Var. 


Such was the ftate of this imperial 
Eity, when its citizens had made ſo great 
a progreſs in arms as to have conquered 
the better part of Italy, and to be able 


to engage in a war with the Carthagi- 


nians; the ſtrongeſt power then by land, 
and the abſolute maſters by ſea. The 
Romans, in the firſt Panic war, added 
Sicily to their dominions. In the fecond, 
| they greatly increaſed their ſtrength, 


both by ſea and land; and acquired a 


taſte of the arts and elegancies of life, 
with which till then they had been 
totally unacquainted. For though be- 
fore this they were maſters of Sicily 


Spence. 


. _—_ 1 


(which in the old Roman geography 
made a part of Greece) and of ſeveral 
cities in the eaſtern part of Italy, which 
were inhabited by colonies from Greece, 
and were adorned with the pictures, and 


ſtatues, and other works, in which that 


nation delighted, and excelled the reſt 
of the world ſo much; they had hitherto 
looked upon them with ſo careleſs an 
eye, that they had felt little or nothing 
of their beauty. 'This infenſibility they 
preſerved ſo long, either from the groſſ- 
neſs of their minds, or perhaps from 
their ſuperſtition, and a dread of rever- 


encing foreign deities as much as their 


own; or (which is the moſt likely of all) 
out of mere politics, and the deſire of 


keeping up their martial fpirit and 


natural roughneſs, which they thought 
the arts and elegancies . of the Grecians 
would be but too apt to deſtroy. However 
that was, they generally preſerved them- 
ſelves from even the leaſt ſuſpicion of 


taſte ſor the polite arts, pretty far into 


the ſecond Punic war; as appears by the 
behaviour of Fabius Maximus in that 
war, even after the ſcales were turned 
on their ſide. When that general took 
Tarentum, he found it full of riches, 
and extremely adornedwith pictures and 
ſtatues. Among others, there were ſome 


very fine coloſſeal figures of the gods, re- 


preſented as fighting againſt the rebel gi - 
ants. Theſe were made by ſome of the 
moſt eminent maſters in Greece; and the 


Jupiter, not improbably, by Lyſippus. 


When Fabius was diſpoſing of the ſpoil, 
he ordered the money and plate to be 
ſent to the treaſury at Rome, but the 
ſtatues and pictures to be left behind, 
The ſecretary who attended him in his 


ſurvey, was ſomewhat ftruck with the 


largeneſs and noble air of the figures juſt 
mentioned ; and aſked, Whether they 


too muſt be left with the reft ? Ves, 
replied Fabius, leave their angry gods 


to the Tarentines ; we will have nothing 
to do with them.“ [bid. 


. * 


$ 63. MaxcerLLvus attacks SYRacusr, 


and ſends all its Piftures and Siatues to 
Ro M Rs. 1 | 
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Marcellus had indeed behaved: him- 


| ſelf very differently in Sicily, a year or 


two before this happened. As he was 
to carry on the war in that province, he 


dent 


8 


bent the whole force of it againſt Syra- 
cuſe. There was at that time no one 
city which belonged to the Greeks, 
more elegant, or better adorned, than 
the city of Syracuſe z it abounded in 
the works of the beſt maſters, Marcel- 
lus, when he took the city, cleared it 
entirely, and ſent all their ſtatues and 
pictures to Rome. When I ſay all, I 
uſe the language of the people of Syra- 
cuſe ; who ſoon after laid a complaint 
againſt Marcellus before the Roman ſe- 
nate, in which they charged him with 
ſtripping all their houſes and temples, 
and leaving nothing but bare walls 
throughout the eity. Marcellus him- 
ſelf did not at all diſown it, but fairly 
confeſſed what he had done ; and uſed 
to declare, that he had done ſo, in or- 
der to adorn Rome, and to introduce a 
taſte for the fine arts among his coun- 
trymen. td 

Such a difference of behaviour in their 
two greateſt leaders, ſoon occaſioned two 
different parties in Rome. The old 
people in general joined in crying up 
Fabius. — Fabius was not rapacious, as 
ſome others were; but temperate in his 
conqueſts. In what he had done, he 
had acted not only with that moderation 
which becomes a Roman general, but 
with much prudence and foreſight. 
« Theſe ſineries, they cried, are a 
«© pretty diverſion for an idle effeminate 


« people: let us leave them to the 
© Greeks. The Romans deſire no other 


© ornaments of life, than a ſimplicity 


© of manners at home, and fortitude 


«© apainſt our enemies abroad, It is by 


© theſe arts that we have raiſed our 


© name ſo high, and ſpread our domi- 
<« nion ſo far: and ſhall we ſuffer them 
*© now to be exchanged for a fine taſte, 
«© and what they call elegance of liy- 
„ ing? No, great Jupiter, who preſid- 
© eſt over the capital! let the Greeks 
© keep their arts to themſelves, and let 
© the Romans learn only how to con- 
„ quer and to govern mankind.” — 
Another ſet, and particularly the young- 
er people, who were extremely delight- 
ed with the noble works of the Grecian 
artiſts that had been ſet up for ſome time 
in the temples, and porticos, and all 
the moſt public places of the city, and 
who uſed frequently to ſpend the great. 
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eſt part of the day in contemplatiug the 
beauties of them, extolled Marcellus as 
much for the pleaſure he had given them. 
«© We ſhall now,” ſaid they, no 
longer be reckoned among the Bar- 
«© barians, That ruſt, which we have 
*© been ſo long contracting, will ſoon 


„ be worn off. Other generals have 


** conquered our enemies, but Marcel- 
*« lus has conquered our ignorance. 
*© We begin to ſee with new eyes, and 
©© have a new world of beauties oz ning 
% before us. Let the — th po- 


lite, as well as victorious; and let us 


<< learn to excel the nations in taſte, as 
* well as to conquer them with our 
EE arms.?? 7 

Whichever ſide was in the right, the 


party for Marcellus was the ſucceſsful 
one; for, from this point of time we 
may date the introduction of the arts 
into Rome. The Romans by his means - * 


began to be fond of them; and the 


love the arts is a paſſion, Which grows 


very. faſt in any breaft, wherever it is 
once entertained. _ | | ; 

We may ſee how faſt and how greatly 
it prevailed at Rome, by a ſpeech which 


old Cato the cenſor made in the ſenate, 
not above ſeventeen years after the tak - 
ing of Syracuſe. He complains in it, 


that their people began to run into 
Greece and Aſia; and to be infected 
with a deſire of playing with their fine 
things: that as to ſuch ſpoils, there was 
leſs honour in taking them, than there 
was danger of their being taken by 
them: that the gods brought from Sy- 


racuſe, had revenged the cauſe of its ci- 


tizens, in ſpreading this taſte among tho 


Romans: that he heard but too many : ' 


daily crying up the ornaments of Co- 
rinth and Athens; and ridiculing ths 


poor old Roman gods; who had hither- 
to been propitious to them; and who, 
he hoped, would ftill continue ſo, if 


they would but let their ſtatues remain 
in peace upon their pedeſtals, Spence. 


$ 64. The Roman Generals, in their fe 
weral Conqueſts, convey great Numbers 
of Pictures and Statues to Rown = 


It was in vain too that Cato f:oke 


againſt it; for the love of the arts pre- 
vailed every day more and more; and” 
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from hence forward the Roman generals, 
in their ſeveral conqueſts, ſeem to have 


ſtrove Who ſhould bring away the great- 


eſt number of ſtatues and pictures, to 
ſet off their triumphs, and to adorn the 
city of Rome. It is ſurpriſing; what ac- 
ceſſions of this kind were made in the 
\ compaſs of a little more than half a cen- 
tury after Marcellus had ſet the ex- 
- ample. The elder Scipio Africanus 
brought in a great number of wrought 
vaſes from Spain and Afric, toward the 
end of the ſecond Punic war ; and the 
very year after that was finiſhed, the 
Romans entered into a war with Greece, 
the great ſchool of all the arts, and the 
chief repoſitory of moſt of the fineſt 
works that ever were produced by them. 
It would be endleſs to mention all their 
acquiſitions from hence; I ſhall only 
put you in mind of ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable. Flaminius made a great 
ſhew both of ſtatues and vaſes in his 
triumph over Philip king of Macec on; 
but he was much exceeded by Amilius, 
who reduced that kingdom into a pro- 
vince. Emilius's triumph laſted three 
days; the firſt of which was wholly ta- 
ken up in bringing in the fine ſtatues 
he had ſelected in his expedition; as the 
chief ornament of the ſecond conſiſted in 
vaſes and ſculptured veſſels of all ſorts, 
by the moſt eminent hands. Theſe were 
all the moſt choſen things, culled from 
the collection of that ſucceſſor of Alex. 


ander the Great; for as to the inferior 


ſpoils of no leſs than ſeventy Grecian 
cities, Emilius had left them all to his 
ſoldiery, as not worthy to appear among 
the ornaments of his triumph. Not 
many years after this, the young Scipio 
Africanus (the perſon who is moſt cele- 
brated for his polite taſte of all the Ro- 
mans hitherto, and who was ſcarce ex- 
ceeded by any one of them in all the 
os ages) deſtroyed Carthage, 
and transferred many of the chief orna- 
ments of that city, which had ſo long 
bid fair for being the ſeat of empire, to 
Rome, which ſoon became undoubted- 
ly ſo. This muſt have been a vaſt ac- 
ceſſion: though that great man, who 
was as juſt in his actions as he was ele- 
gant in his taſte, did not bring all the 


nneſt of his ſpoils to Rome, but left a 


great part of them in Sjcily, from 


whence they had formerly been taken : 
by the Carthaginians. The very ſame 
year that Scipio freed. Rome from its 


moſt dangerous rival, Carthage, Mums 


mius (who was as remarkable for his 
ruſticity, as Scipio was for elegance and 
taſte) added Achaia to the Roman ſtate; 
and ſacked, among ſeveral others, the 
famous city of Corinth, which had been 
long looked upon as one of the princi- 
pal reſervoirs of the fineſt works of art, 
He cleared it of all its beauties, with- 
out knowing any thing of them : even 
without knowing, that an old Grecian 
ſtatue was better than a new Roman 
one. He uſed, however, the ſureſt me. 
thod of not being miſtaken ; for he took 
all indifferently as they came in his 
way; and brought them off in ſuch 
quantities, that he alone is ſaid to have 
filled Rome with ſtatues and pictures. 
Thus, partly from the taſte, and partly 
from the vanity of their generals, in 
leſs than ſeventy years time (reckoning 
from Marcellus's taking of Syracuſe to 
the year in which Carthage was deſtroy- 
ed) Italy was furniſhed with the nobleſt 
productions of the ancient artifts, that 
before lay ſcattered all over Spain, 


Afric, Sicily, and the reſt of Greece. 


Sylla, beſide many others, added vaſtly 
to them afterwards ; particularly by. his 
taking of Athens, and by his conqueſts 
in Aſia; where, by his too great indul- 
gence to his armies, he made. taſte and 
rapine a general thing, even among the 
common ſoldiers, as it had been, for a 
long time, among their leaders. 

In this manner, the firſt conſiderable 
acquiiitions were made by their con- 
quering armies; and they were carried 
on by the perſons ſent out to. govern 


their provinces, when conquered. As 


the behaviour of theſe in their govern- 
ments, in general, was one of the great- 
eſt blots on the Roman nation, we muſt 
not expect a full account of their tranſ- 
actions in the old hiſtorians, who treat 
particularly of the Roman affairs: for 
ſuch of theſe that remain to us, are ei- 
ther Romans themſelves, or elſe Greeks 
who were too much attached to the 
Roman intereſt, to ſpeak out the whole 
truth in this affair. But what we can- 


not have fully from their own hiſtori- 


ans, may be pretty well ſupplied from 
. | other 
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other hands. A poet of their own, who 


ſeems to have been a very honeſt man, 


has ſet the rapaciouſneſs of their go- 
vernors in general in a very ſtrong 
light; as Cicero has ſet forth that of 


Verres in particular, as ſtrongly. If we 


may judge of their general behaviour 


by that of this governor of Sicily, they 


were more like monſters and harpies, 
than men. For that public robber (as 
Cicero calls him, more than once) 
hunted over every corner of his iſland, 
with a couple of finders (one a Greek 
painter, - and the other a ſtatuary of the 
lame nation) to get together his collec- 
tion; and was ſo curious and ſo rapa- 
cious in that ſearch, that Cicero ſays, 
there was not a gem, or ſtatue, or re- 
lievo, or picture, in all Sicily, which he 
did not ſee; nor any one he liked, 
which he did not take away from 
its owner, What he thus got, he ſent 
into Italy. Rome was the centre both 
of their ſpoils in war, and of their ra- 
pines in peace: and if many of their 
prætors and proconſuls acted but in half 
ſo abandoned a manner as this Verres 
appears to have done, it is very probable 
that Rome was more enriched in all 
theſe ſort of things ſecretly by their go- 
vernors, than it had been openly by 
Spence. 


$ 65. The Methods made uſe of is draws 
ing the Works of the beſt Ancient Artiſts 
into ITALY. ; 


There was another method ,of aug- 
menting theſe treaſures at Rome, not 
ſo infamous as this, and not ſo glorious 
as the former. What I mean, was the 
cuſtom of the Adiles, when they exhi- 
bited their public games, of adorning 
the theatres and other places where 
they were performed, with great num- 
bers of ſtatues and pictures; which they 
bought up or borrowed, for that pur- 
poſe, all ever Greece, and ſometimes 
even from Aſia. Scaurus, in particu- 
lar, in his ædileſhip, had no leſs than 
three thouſand ſtatues and relie vos for 
the mere ornamenting of the ſtage, in a 
theatre built only for four or five days. 
This was the ſame Scaurus who (whilſt 


he was in the ſame office too) brought 
to Rome all the pictures of Sicyon, 
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which had been ſo long one of the moſt 
eminent ſchools in Greece for painting; 
in lieu of debts owing, or pretended to 
be owed, from that city to the Roman 
people. | 1 TH 
From theſe public methods of draw- 
ing the works of the beſt ancient artiſts 
into Italy, it grew at length to be a 
part of private luxury, affected by al- 
moſt every body that could afford it, to 
adorn their houſes, their porticos, and 
their gardens, with the beſt ſtatues and 
pictures they could procure out of Greece 
or Aſia. None went earlier into this 
taſte, than the family of the Luculli, 
and particularly Lucius Lucullus, who 
carried on the war againſt Mithridates. 
He was remarkable for his love of the 
arts and polite learning even from a 
child; and in the latter part of his life 
gave himſelf up ſo much to collections 
of this kind, that Plutarch reckons it 
among his follies. As I am ſpeaking 
of his faults (ſays that hiſtorian in his 
life) I ſhould not. omit his vaſt baths, 
and  piazzas for walking; or his gar- 
dens, which were much more magnifi- 
cent than any in his time at Rome, and 
equal to any. in the luxurious ages that 
followed; nor his exceflive fondneſs for 
ſtatues and pictures, which be got from 
all parts, to adorn his works and gar- 
dens, at an immenſe expence ; and with, 
the vaſt riches he had heaped together 
in the Mithridatic war.” There were 
ſeveral other. families which fell about 
that time into the ſame ſort, of excels ; 
and among the reſt, the julian. The 
firſt emperor, who was of that family, 
was a great collector; and, in particu- 
lar, was as fond of old gems, as his 
ſucceſſor, Auguſtus, was of Corinthian 
vals. . = 
'This may be called the firſt age of the 
flouriſhing of the politer arts at Rome; 
or rather the age in which they were in- 
troduced there: for the people in this 
period were chiefly taken up in getting 
fine things, and bringing them toge- 
ther. There were perhaps ſome parti- 
cular perſons in it of a very good taſte : 
but in general one may ſay, there was 
rather a love, than any great know- 
ledge of their beauties, during this 
age, among the Romans, They were 
brought to Rome in the firſt part of it, 
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in greater numbers than can be eaſily 
eonceived ; and in ſome time, every 
body an to look npon them with 
Pleaſure. The collection was continu- 
ally augmenting afterwards, from the 
feveral methods I have mentioned; and 
I doubt not but a good taſte would have 
been a general thing among them much 
earlier than it was, had it not been for 
the frequent convulſions in their ſtate, 
and the - perpetual ſtruggles of ſome 
great man or other to get the reins of 
government into his hands, Theſe con- 
finued quite from Sylla's time to the 
eſtabliſhment of the ſtate under Auguſ- 
tus. 'The peaceful times that then ſuc- 
ceeded, and the encouragement which 
was given by that emperor to all the 
arts, afforded the Romans full leiſure to 
contemplate the fine works that were 
got together at Rome in the age before, 
and to perfect their taſte in all the ele- 
gancies of life. The artiſts who were 
then much invited to Rome, worked in a 
Kyle greatly fuperior to what they had 
done even in Julius Cæſar's time: ſo 
that it is under Auguſtus that we may 
begin the ſecond; and moſt perfect age 
of ſculpture and painting, as well as of 
poetry. Auguſtus changed the whole 
appearance of Rome itſelf; he found 
It Il built, and left it a city of marble. 
He adorned it with buildings, extremely 
finer than any it could boaſt before his 
time, and fet off all thoſe buildings, 
and even the common ftreets, with an 
addition of ſome of the fineſt ſtatues in 
the world. F Spence. 


$ 66. On the Decline of the Arts, Elo- 
quence, and Poetry, upon the Death of 
Auguſtus, = ah 
On the death of Avguſtus, though the 
arts, and the taſte for . did not ſuf- 
fer ſo 8 a change, as appeared im- 


mediately in the taſte of eloquence and 


poetry, yet they muſt have ſuffered a 
good deal. There is a ſecret union, a 
certain kind of ſympathy between all 
the polite arts, which makes them lan- 


guiſh and flouriſh together. The ſame 


circumſtances are either kind or un- 
friendly to all of them. The favour of 
Auguſtus, and the tranquillity of his 


reign, was as a gentle dew from heaven, - 


in a fayoutable ſeaſon, that made them 
j | 


bud forth and flouriſh ; and the ſour 
reign of Tiberius, was as a ſudden froſt 


that checked their growth, and at laſt 


killed all their beauties. The vanity, 
and tyranny, and diſturbances of the 
times that followed, gave the finiſhing 
ſtroke to ſculpture as well as eloquence, 
and to painting as well as poetry. The 


Greek artifts at Rome were not ſo ſoon 


or ſo much infected by the bad taſte. of 
the court, às the Roman writers were; 
but it reached them too, though by 
ſlower and more imperceptible degrees. 
Indeed what elſe could be expected 
from ſuch a run of monſters as Tiberi- 
us, Caligula, and Nero? For theſe 
were the emperors. under whoſe reigns 
the arts began to languiſh ; and they 
ſuffered ſo much from their baleful in- 


Auence, that the Roman writers ſoon 


after them ſpeak of all the arts as being 
brought to a very low ebb. They talk 
of their being extremely fallen in gene- 
ral ; and as to painting, in particular, 
they repreſent it as in a moſt feeble and 
dying condition. 'The ſeries of ſo many 
good emperors, which happened after 
Domitian, gave ſome ſpirit again to the 
arts; but ſoon after the Antonines, they 
all declined apace, and, by the time of 
the thirty tyrants, were quite fallen, ſo 
as never to riſe again under any future 
Roman emperor. 

You may ſee by theſe. two accounts I 


have given you of the Roman poetry, 


and of the other arts, that the great 
periods of their riſe, their flouriſhing, 
and their decline, agree very well; 
and as it were, tally with one another. 
Their ſtyle was prepared, and a vaſt 
collection of fine works laid in, under 
the firſt period, or in the times of the 
republic: In the ſecond, or the Au- 
guſtan age, their writers and artiſts 
were both in their higheſt perfection; 
and in the third, from Tiberius to the 
Antonines, they both began to lan- 
guiſh; and then revived a little; and 
at laſt ſunk totally together. | 

In comparing the deſcriptions of their 
poets with the works of art, I ſhould 
therefore chuſe to omit all the Roman 
poets after the Antonines, Among 
them all, there is perhaps no one whoſe 


omiſſion need be regretted, except that 
of Claudian ; and even as to hit it they 3 
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be conſidered, that he wrote when the 
true knowledge of the arts was no more; 
and when the true taſte of poetry was 
ſtrangely corrupted and loſt; even if we 
were to judge of it by his own writings 
only, which are extremely better than 
any of the poets long before and long 
after him. It is therefore much better 
to confine one's ſelf to the three great 
ages, than to run ſo far out of one's way 
for a ſingle poet or two; whoſe authori- 
ties, after all, muſt be very diſputable, 
and indeed ſcarce of any weight. 

| Spence. 


$ 67. On DemosTHENES. 


I ſhall not ſpend any time upon the 
circumſtances of Demoſthenes's life ; 
they are well known. The ſtrong am- 
bition which he diſcovered to excel in 
the art of ſpeaking ; the unſucceſsful- 
neſs. of his firſt attempts; his unwearied 
perſeverance in ſurmounting all the diſ- 
advantages that aroſe from his perſon 
and addreſs; his ſnutting himſelf up in 
a cave, that he might ſtudy with leſs 
diſtraction; his declaiming by the ſea- 
ſhore, that he might accuſtom himſelf to 
the noiſe of a tumultuous aſſembly, and 
with pebbles in his mouth, that he 
might correct a defect in his ſpeech ; his 
practiſing at home with a naked ſword 
hanging over his ſhoulder, that he 
might check an ungraceful motion, to 
which he was ſubje&; all thoſe circum- 
ſtances, which we learn from Plutatch, 
are very encouraging to ſuch as ſtudy 
Eloquence, as they ſhew how far art and 
application may avail, for acquiring an 


excellence which nature ſeemed unwil- 


Blair. 
568. DeMosTHENEs imitated the manly 
Eloguence of PERLCLES. 


Deſpiſing the affected and florid man- 
ner which the rhetoricians of that age 


ling to grant us. 


followed, Demoſthenes returned to the 


forcible and manly eloquence of Pericles; 
and ſtrength and vehemence form the 
principal charaReriſtics of his Style. Ne- 
ver hadorator a finer field thanDemolthe- 
nes in his Olynthiaes and Philippics, 


which are his capital orations; and, no 


doubt, to the nobleneſs of the ſubject, 
and to that integrity and public ſpirit 
Which-eminently breathe in them, they 


— 
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are indebted for much of their merit. 
The ſubject is, to rouze the indignation 
of his countrymen againſt Philip of Ma- 
cedon, the public enemy of the liberties 
of Greece; and to guard them againſt 
the inſidious meafures, by which that 
crafty prince endeavoured to lay them 
aſleep to danger. In the proſecution of 
this end, we ſee him taking every pro- 
per method to animate a people, re- 
nowned for juſtice, humanity, and va- 
lour, but in many inſtances become 
corrupt and degenerate. He boldly taxes 
them with their venality, their indo» 
lence, and indifference to the public 
cauſe ; while, at the ſame time, with all 
the art of an orator, he recals the glory 
of their anceſtors to their thoughts, 
ſhews them that they are ſtill a flouriſhing 
and a powerful people, the natural pro- 
tectors of the liberty of Greece, and who 
wanted only the inclination to exert 
themſelves, in order to make Philip 
tremble. With his cotemporary ora- 
tors, who were in Philip's intereſt, and 
who perſuaded the people to peace, he 
keeps no meaſures, but faintly re- 
proaches them as the betrayers of their 
country. He not only prompts to vi- 
gorous conduct, but he lays down the 
plan of that conduct; he enters into 
particulars; and points out, with great 
exactneſs, the meaſures of execution. 
This is the ſtrain of theſe orations. 
They are ſtrongly animated; and full 
of the impetuoſity and fire of public 
ſpirit. They proceed in a continued 

train of inductions, conſequences, and 
demonſtrations, founded on ſound rea- 

ſon. The figures which he uſes, are 

never ſought after; but always riſe 

from the ſubject. He employs them 

ſparingly indeed ; for ſplendour and or- 

nament are not the diſtinctfons of this 

orator's compoſition. It is an energy 

of thought, peculiar to himſelf, which 

forms his character, and ſets him above 

all others. He appears -to attend much 
more to things than to words, We 

forget the orator, and think of the buſi- 

neſs, He warms the mind, and impels 
to action. He has no parade and oſten- 

tation; no methods of inſinuation; na 
laboured introductions; but is like a 
man full of His ſubject, who, after pre- 
paring his audience by a ſentence or 
we 
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- two for hearing plain truths, enters di- 

rectly on buſineſs. Blair. 

§ 69. DemosTHENES contraſted with 
ZESCHINES. | 


Demoſthenes appears to great advan- 
th Zſchines, - 


tage, when contraſted wi 
In the celebrated oration ** pro Co- 
.,rona.” Eſchines was his rival in buſi- 
neſs, and perſonal enemy; and one of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed orators of that age. 
But when we read the two orations, Æſ- 
chines is feeble in compariſon of Demoſ- 
thenes, and makes much leſs impreſſion 
on the mind. His reaſonings concern- 
ing the law that was in queſtion, are in- 
deed very ſubtile ; but his invective a- 
gainft Demoſthenes is general, and ill- 
ſupported. Whereas Demoſthenes is a 
torrent, that nothing can reſiſt. He 
bears down his antagoniſt with violence ; 


he draws his character in the ſtrongeſt 


colours; and the particular.merit of that 
oration is, that all the deſcriptions in 
it are highly pictureſſue. There runs 
through it a ſtrain of magnanimity and 
high honour ; the orator ſpeaks with 
that ſtrength and conſcious dignity, 
Which great actions and public ſpirit 
alone inſpire, Both orators uſe great 


Iiberties with one another; and, in ge- 


neral, that unreſtrained licence which 
ancient manners permitted, even to the 


length of abuſive names and downright 


ſcurrility, as appears both here and in 
Cicero's Philippics, hurts and offends a 
modern ear. What thoſe ancient ora- 
tors gained by ſuch a manner in point 
of freedom and boldneſs, is more than 
compenſated by want of dignity ; which 
ſeems to give an advantage, in this re- 
ſpect, to the greater decency of modern 
ſpeaking. 1bid. 
$ 70. On the Style of DEmosTRENEs. 
The Style of Demoſthenes is ftrong 


and conciſe, though ſometimes, it muſt 


not be diſſembled, harſh and abrupt. 
His words are very expreſſive; his ar- 
rangement is firm and manly ; and, tho? 
far from being unmuſical, yet it ſeems 
difficult to find in him that ſtudied, but 
concealed number, and rhythmus, which 
ſome of the ancient critics are fond of 
attributing to him. Negligent of thoſe 
leſſer graces, one would rather conceive 
Him to have aimed at that ſublime 
Which lies in ſentiment, His action and 


than ſubſtance. 


pronunciation are recorded to have been 
uncommonly vehement and ardent ; 
which, from the manner of his compo. 
fition, we are naturally led to believe, 
The character which one forms of him, 
from reading his works, is ef the au- 
ſtere, rather than the gentle kind. He 
is, on every | occaſion, grave, ſerious, 
paſſionate ; takgs every thing on a high 
tone ; never lets himſelf down, nor at, 
tempts any thing like pleaſantry. If 
any fault can be found in his admirable 
eloquence, it is, that he ſometimes ber- 
ders on the hard and dry. He may be 
thought to want ſmoothneſs and grace; 
which Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus attri- 
butes to his imitating” too cloſely: the 
manner of Thucydides, who was his 
great model for Style,. and whoſe hiſtory 
he is. ſaid to have written eight times 
over with his own hand. But theſe de- 
fects are far more than compenſated, by 
that admirable and maſterly force of 
maſculine eloquence, which, as it over- 
powered all who heard it, cannot, at 
this day, be read without emotion. 
After the days of Demoſthenes, 
Greece loſt her liberty, eloquence of 
courſe languiſhed, and relapſed again 
into the feeble manner introduced by 
the Rhetoricians and Sophiſts. Deme- 
trius Phalerius, who lived in the next 
age to Demoſthenes, attained indeed 
ſome character, but he is repreſented 
to us as a flowery, rather than a perſua- 
five ſpeaker, who aimed at grace rather 
« Delectabat Atheni- 
% enſes,” ſays Cicero, ** magis quam 
«© inflammabat.” He amuſed the A- 
ce thenians, rather than warmed them.“ 
And after his time, we hear of no more 
Grecian orators of any note. A46ia, 


$ 71. On Cicero.” 


The object in this period moſt wor- 
thy to draw our attention, is Cicero 
himſelf; whoſe name alone ſuggeſts 
every thing that is ſplendid in oratory. 
With the hiſtory of his life, and with 
his character, as a man and a politician, 
we have not at preſent any direct con- 
cern. We conſider him only as an elo- 
quent ſpeaker; and, in this view, it 
is our buſineſs to remark both his vir- 
tues, and his defects, if he has 


a, 
_ His virtues are, beyond controveriy, 


In all his orations 


eminently great, 
| | .- there 
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there is high art. He begins, general- 
ly, with a regular exordium; and with 
much preparation and inſinuation pre- 
poſſeſſes the hearers, and ſtudies to gain 
their affections. His method is clear, 
and his arguments are arranged with 
great propriety. His method is indeed 
more clear than that of Demoſthenes; 
and this is one advantage which he has 
over him. We find every thing in its 
proper place; he never attempts to 
move, till he has endeavoured to con- 
vince; and in moving, eſpecially the 
ſofter paſſions, he is very ſucceſsful. No 
man, that ever wrote, knew the power 
and force of words better than Cicero, 
He rolls them along with the greateſt 
beauty and pomp ; and, in the ſtructure 
of his ſentences, is curious and exact to 
the higheſt degree. Ke is always ful! 
and flowing, never abrupt. He 1s a 

reat amplifier of every ſubject ; magni- 
13 and in his ſentiments highly mo- 
ral. His manner is on the whole dif- 
fuſe, yet it is often happily varied, and 


ſuited to the ſubject. In his four ora- 


tions, for inſtance, againſt Catiline, the 
tone and ſtyle of each of them, par- 


ticularly the firſt and laſt, is very differ- 


ent, and accommodated with a great 


deal of judgment to the occaſion, and 


the ſituation in which they were ſpoken. 
When a great public obje& rouſed his 
mind, and demanded indignation and 
force, he departs conſiderably from, that 
looſe and declamatory manner to which 
he inclines at other times, and becomes 
exceedingly cogent and vehement. This 
is the caſe in his orations againſt An- 
thony, and in thoſe too againſt Verres 
and Catiline. Blair. 


$ 72. Defed of CickRo. 
Together with thoſe high qualities 
which Cicero poſſeſſes, he is not exempt 
from certain defects, of which it is ne- 
ceſſary to take notice. For the Cicero- 

nian Eloquence is a pattern ſo dazzlin 

by its beauties, that, if not examine 


with aceuracy and judgment, it is apt 
to betray the unwary into a faulty imi- 


tation; and I am of opinion, that it has 
ſometimes produced this effect. In moſt 
of his orations, eſpecially thoſe com- 
poſed in the earlier part of his life, there 
15 too much art; even carried the length 


of oſtentation. There is too viſible a 
parade of eloquence. He ſeems often 
to aim at obtaining admiration, rather 
than at operating conviction, . by what 
he ſays. 
is ſhowy, rather than ſolid ; and diffuſe, 
where he ought to have been preſſing. 
His ſentences are, at all times, round 
and ſonorous ; they cannot be accuſed 
of monotony, for they poſſeſs variety of 
cadence ; but, from too great a ſtudy of 
magnificence,. he is ſometimes deficient 
in ſtrength. On all occaſions, where 
there is the leaſt room for it, he is full 


of himſelf. His great actions, and the 


real ſervices which he had performed to 
his country, apologize for this in part; 
ancient manners, too, impoſed fewer re- 
ſtraints from the ſide of decorum; but, 
even after theſe allowances made, Cice- 
ro's oſtentation of himſelf cannot be 
wholly palliated; and his orations, in- 
deed all his works, leave on our minds 
the impreſſion of a good man, but with- 
al, of a vain man. To | | 
The defects which we have now taken 
notice of in Cicero's eloquence, were 
not unobſerved by his own cotempora- 
ries, This we learn from. Quinctilian, 
and from the author of the dialogue, 


„de Cauſis Corrupte Eloquentiæ.““ 


Brutus, we are informed, called him, 


e fractum et elumbem, broken and 


enervated. Suorum temporum ho- 
«© mines,” ſays Quinctilian, ** inceſſere 
*© audebant eum ut tumidiorem & Aſia- 
num, et redundantem, et in repiti- 


5 tjonibus nimium, et in ſalibus ali- 
3 


cc 


«© fractum et exultantem, & penè viro 
«©. molliorem .** Theſe cenſures were 
undoubtedly carried too far; and ſavour 
of malignity and perſonal enmity. They 
faw his defects, but they aggravated 
them; and the ſource of theſe aggrava- 
tions can be traced to the difference 
which prevailed in Rome, in Cicero's 
days, between two great parties, with 
reſpe& to eloquence, The Attici,”* 


* « His. cotemporaries ventured to reproach 
% him as ſwelling, redundant, and Aſiatic; too 
& frequent in repetitions ; in his attempts to- 
© wards wit ſometimes cold; and, in the train» 
<« of his compoſition, feeble, deſultory, and more 
« effeminate than became a man.“ 


- and 


Hence, on ſome occaſions, he 


quandò frigidum, & in compoſitione 
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and the © Afiani.” The former, who 
called themſelves the Attics, were the 
| patrons of what they conceived to be 
the chaſte, fimple, and natural fiyle of 
eloquence ; from which they accuſed 
Cicero as having departed, and as lean- 
' Ing to the florid Aſiatic manner. In 
ſeveral of his rhetorical works, particu- 
Jarly in his Orator ad Brutum,“ Ci- 
cero, in his turn, endeavours to expoſe 
this ſe, as ſubſtituting a frigid and 
Jejune manner, in place of the true 
Attic eloquence; and contends, that 
his own compoſition was formed upon 
the real Attic Style. In the 1oth 
Chapter of the laſt Book of Quincti- 
Han's Inftitutions, a full account 1s 
given of the diſputes between theſe two 
parties; and of the Rhodian, or mid- 
dle manner between the Attics and the 
Afiatics. Quin@ilian himſelf declares 
on Cicero's ſide; and, whether it be 


Attic or Afiatic, prefers the full, the 


copious, and the amplifying ſtyle. He 
concludes with this very juſt obſerva- 
tion: Plures ſunt eloquentiz facies ; 
« fed ftultiflimum eſt quærere, ad quam 
4 re&urus ſe fit orator; cum omnis ſpe- 
* cies, que modd recta eſt, habeat 
< uſum.—Utetur enim, ut res exiget, 
% omnibus; nec pro cauſa modò, ſed 
7 pro partibus cauſæ . Blair. 


9 73s Compariſon of Cickxo and 


EMOSTHENES, 
On the ſubje& of comparing Cicero 


and Demoſthenes, much has been ſaid 
by critical writers, The different man- 


ners of theſe two princes of eloquence, 


and the diſtinguiſhing characters of 
each, are ſo ſtrongly marked in their 
Writings, that the compariſon is, in 
many * obvious and eaſy. The 
character of Demoſthenes is vigour 
and auſterity z that of Cicero is gentle- 
nels and infinuation. In the one, you 


(0.6 m_—_— admits of many different forms; 
ot 


* and nothing can be more fooliſh than to en- 
- ** quire, by which of them an ofator is to re- 
© ulate "his compoſition; fince every form, 
_ * which is in itſelf juſt, has its own place and 

<< uſe, : The Orator, according as circumſtances 
* require, will employ them all; ſuiting them 
0 323 75 the coor * ſubje& of which 

e treats, but do the different pa 

„ ſabje” parts of that 
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quities than We are with the Roms. 
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find more manlineſs, in the other, more 
ornament. The one is more harſh, but 
more ſpirited and cogent ; the other 
more agreeable, but withal, looſer and 
weaker. 

To account for this difference, with. 
Out any prejudice to Cicero, it has been 
ſaid, that we muſt look to the nature of 
their different auditories ; that the re. 
fined Athenians followed with eaſe the 
conciſe and convincing eloquence of 
Demoſthenes ; but that a manner more 
popular, more flowery, and deelama- 
tory, was requiſite in ſpeaking to the 
Romans, a people leſs acute, and leſs 
acquainted with the arts of ſpeech. But 
this is not fſatisfatory. For we muſt 
obſerve, that the Greek orator ſpoke 
much oftener befgge a mixed multitude, 
than the Romas. Almoſt all the pub- 
lic buſineſs of Athens was tranſacted in 
popular aſſemblies. The common peo- 
ple were his hearers, and his judges. 
Whereas Cicero generally addreſſed 
himſelf to the Patres Conſcripti,” or 
in criminal trials, to the Prætor, and 
the Select Judges ; and it cannot be ima- 
gined, that the perſons of higheſt rank 
and beſt education in Rome, required a 
more diffuſe manner of pleading than 
the common citizens of Athens, in order 
to make them underſtand the cauſe, or 
reliſh the ſpeaker. Perhaps we fhall 
come nearer the truth, by obſerving, 
that to unite together all the qualities, 
without the leaſt exception, that form a 
perfect orator, and to excel equally in 
each of thoſe qualities, is not to be ex- 
pected from the limited powers of hu- 
man genius. The higheſt degree of 
ſtrength is, I ſuſpect, never found uni- 
ted with the higheſt degree of ſmooth- 
neſs and ornament; equal attentions to 
both are incompatible; and the genius 
that carries ornament 'to its utmoſt 
length, is not of ſuch a kind, as can ex- 
cel as much in vigour. For there plainly 
lies the characteriſtical difference be- 
tween theſe two celebrated orators. 

It is a difadvantage to Demoſthenes, 
that, befides his conciſenefs, which ſome- 
times produces obſcurity, the language; 
in which he writes, is leſs familiar to 
moſt of us than the Latin, and that we 
are leſs acquainted with the Greek anti- 


8 
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We read Cicero with more. eaſe, and of 
courſe with more pleaſure. Indepen- 
dent of this circumſtance too, he is no 
doubt, in himſelf, a more agreeable 
writer than the other. But notwith- 
ſtanding this advantage, I am of opi- 
nion, that were the ſtate in danger, or 
ſome great public intereſt at ſtake, 
which drew the ſerious attention of 
men, an oration in the ſpirit and ſtrain 
of Demoſthenes, would have more 
weight, and produce greater effects, 
than one in the Ciceronian , manner. 
Were Demoſthenes's Philippics ſpoken 
in a Britiſh aſſembly, in a ſimilar con- 
juncture of affairs, they would convince 
and perſuade at this day. The 1 2 
Style, the vehement reaſoning, the diſ- 
dain, anger, boldneſs, freedom, which 
perpetually animate them, would render 
their ſucceſs infallible over any modern 


aſſembly. I queſtion whether the ſame 


can be ſaid of Cicero's orations; whoſe 
eloquence, however beautiful, and how- 
ever well ſuited to the Roman taſte, yet 
' borders oftener on declamation, and 1s 
more remote from the manner in which 
we now expect to hear real buſineſs and 
cauſes of importance teated ®. . 
In comparing Demoſthenes and Ci- 
cero, moſt of the French critics incline 
to give the preference to the latter. P. 
Rapin the Jeſuit, in the parallels which 
he has drawn between ſome of the moſt 
eminent Greek and Roman writers, 
uniformly decides in favour of the Ro- 
man, For the preference which be 
gives to Cicero, — aſſigns, and lays 


ſtreſs on one reaſon of a pretty extraor- 


dinary nature; viz, that Demoſthenes 
could not poſſibly have ſo complete an 
inſight as Cicero into the manners and 
paſſions of men; Why ?—Becauſe he 
had not the advantage of peruſing Ari- 
ftotle's treatiſe of Rhetoric, wherein, 
ſays aur critic, he has fully laid open 
that myſtery: and, to ſupport this 
weighty argument, he enters into a con- 
troverſy with A. Gelhus, in order to 
prove that Ariſtotle“s Rhetoric was not 


la this judgment, I concur with Mr. David 
Hume; in bis Eflay upon Eloquence, He gives it 
u his opinion, that, of all human productions, 
the Orations of Demoſthenes preſent to- us the 
omg which approach the ntareſt to perfec- 
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pid ſmplieitẽ de Demoſtaene. “ FR 


publiſhed till after Demoſthenes had 
ſpoken, at leaſt, his. moſt conſiderable 
orations. Nothing can be more childiſh. 
Such orators as Cicero and Demoſthe- 
nes, derived their knowledge of the hu- 
man paſſions, and their power of mov« 
ing them, from higher ſources than any 
treatiſe of rhetoric. One French critic 
has indeed departed from the common 
track; and, after beſtowing on Cicero 
thoſe juſt praiſes, to Which the conſent 


of ſo many ages ſhews him to be enti- 


tled, concludes, however, with giving 
the palm to Demoſthenes. This 1s 
Fenelon, the famous archbiſhop of 
Cambray, and author of Telemachus ; 
himſelf, ſurely, no enemy to all the 
races and flowers of compoſition, It 
is in his Reflections on Rhetoric and 
Poetry, that he gives this judgment; & 
{mall tract, commonly publiſhed along 
with his Dialogues on Eloquence *, 
Theſe dialogues and reflections are par- 
ticularly worthy of peruſal, as contain- 
ing, I think, the juſteſt ideas on the 
ſubject, that are to be met with in any 
modern critical writer. Blair. 


$ 74. On the Means of improving in 
ELOQUENCE. - 


Next to moral qualifications, what, 
* As his expreſſions are remarkably happy 


and beautiful, the paſſage here referred to de- 
ſerves to be inſerted. Je ne crains pas dire, 
* que Demoſthene me paroit ſuperieur a Cict᷑ron- 
*« ſe proteſte que perſonne nadmire plus Ci- 
* ceron que je fais. It embellit tout ce qu'il 
„ touche. II fait honneur à la parole. II fait 
des mots ce qu'un autre n'en ſauroit faire. II 
a je ne ſai combien de ſortes d' eſprits. Il eſt 
«© meme court, & vehement, toutes les fois qu'il 
% veut P'eſtre; contre Catiline, contre Verres; 


*.. * 9 
contre Antoine, Mais on remarque quelque 


La 
* 


5 parure dans ſon diſcours. L'art y eſt merveil - 


„% leux ; mais on entre vot. L'orateur en pen- 
ſant au ſalut de la republique, ne s'oublie pas 
« et ne ſe laiſſe pas oublier. Demoſthene pa- 
“ roit ſartir de ſoi, et ne vair que la patrie. II 
5 ne cherche point le beau; il le fait, ſans 7 
% penſer, Il eſt au- deſſus de l'admication. II fe 
6“ ſert de la parole, comme un homme modeſte 
« ge fon habit, pour ſe couvrir. II tonne; il 
© foudrove, C'eſt un torrent qui entraine tout, 
© On ne peut le critiquer, parcequ'on eſt ſaiſi. 
4 Or penſe aux chaſes qu'il dit, & non & ſes pa- 
© roles, On le perd de vue. On n'eſt occups 
c que de Philippe qui envahit tout. Je ſuis 
& charme de ces deux orateurs: mais j'avoue que 
« je ſuis moins touche de Part infini, & de la 
“ magnifique £loquence de Ciceron, qus de la ra- 
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in the ſecond place, is moſt neceſſary to 
an orator, is a fund of knowledge. 
Much is this inculcated by Cicero 
and QuinQilian : *<** Quod omnibus 
« diſciplinis. et artibus debet eſſe in- 
«© ſtructus Orator. By which they 
mean, that he ought to have what we 
call a Liberal Education ; and to be 
formed by a regular ſtudy of philoſophy, 
and the polite arts. We muſt never 
forget that, 46 | 


Scribendi rectè, ſapere eſt & principium & fons. 
Good ſenſe and knowledge are the 
foundation of all good ſpeaking. There 
is no art that can teach one to be elo- 
quent, in any ſphere, without a ſufficient 
acquaintance with what belongs to that 
ſphere ; or. if there were an art that 
made ſuch pretenſions, it would be 
mere quackery, like the pretenſions of 
the ſophiſts of old, to teach their diſci- 
ples to ſpeak for and againſt every ſub- 
ject; and would be deſervedly exploded 
by all wiſe men. Attention to ſtyle, to 
compoſition, and all the arts of ſpeech, 
can only aſſiſt an orator in ſetting off, to 
advantage, the ſtock of materials which 
he poſſeſſes ; but the ſtock, the materials 
themſelves, muſt be brought from other 
quarters than from rhetoric. He who is 
to plead at the bar, muſt make himſelf 
thoroughly maſter of the knowledge of 
the law; of all the learning and experi- 
ence that can be uſeful in his profeſſion, 
for ſupporting a cauſe, or convincing a 
judge. He who is to ſpeak from the 
pulpit, muſt apply himſelf cloſely to 
the ſtudy of divinity, of practical reli- 
Een: of morals, of human nature; that 

e may be rich in all the topics both of 
inſtruction and of perſuaſion. He who 
would fit himſelf for being a mem- 
ber of the ſupreme council of the na- 
tion, or of any public aſſembly, muſt be 
thoroughly acquainted with the buſineſs 
that belongs to ſuch aſſembly ; he muſt 
ſtudy the forms of court, the courſe of 

rocedure; and muſt attend minutely 

o all the facts that may be the ſubject 
of queſtion or deliberation, | 

Befides the knowledge that proper! 
belongs to that profeſſion to which he 
addicts himſelf, a public ſpeaker, if ever 
he expects to be eminent, muſt make 
himſelf acquainted, as far as his neceſſary 


cle of polite literature. | 
poetry may be uſeful to him, on many 


poſſible to excel in any thing. 
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occupations allow, wich the general cir. 
The ſtudy of 


occaſions, for embelliſhing his ſtyle, for 
ſuggeſting lively images, or agreeable 
alluſions. The ftudy of hiſtory - may 
be ftill more uſeful to him; as the 
knowledge of facts, of eminent charac- 
ters, and of the courſe of human affairs, 
finds place on many occafions *. There 
are few great occaſions of public ſpeak. 
ing, in which one will not derive aſſiſt- 


ance from cultivated taſte, and extenſive 


knowledge. They will often yield him 
materials for proper ornament ; ſome- 
times, for argument and real uſe. A 
deficiency of knowledge, even in ſub. 
jects that belong not directly to his own 
profeſſion, will expoſe him to many diſ- 
advantages, and give better qualified ri- 
vals a great ſuperiority over him. 
| | Blair. 
- I 75. 4 Habit of Induſtry recommended 
to the intended Speaker. 

Allow me to recommend, in the third 
place, not only the attainment of uſeful 
knowledge, but a habit of application 
and induftry, Without this, it is im- 
We muſt 
not imagine, that it is by a ſort of 
muſhroom growth, that one can riſe to 
be a diſtinguiſhed pleader, or preacher, 
or ſpeaker in any aſſembly. Tt is not by 
ſtarts of application, or by a few years 
preparation of ſtudy afterwards diſconti - 
nued, that eminence can be attained, 
No; it can be attained only by means 
of regular induſtry, grown up into a ha- 
bit, and ready to be exerted on every 
occaſion that calls for induſtry, This 
is the fixed law of our nature; and he 
muſt have a very high opinion of his 
own genius indeed, that can believe 
himſelf an exception to it. A very 
wiſe law of our nature it is; for induſtry 
is, in truth, the great Condimentum,” 
the ſeaſoning of every pleaſure ; with- 
out which life is doomed to languith. 


ce Imprimis vero, abundare debet Orator ex- 


©. emplorum copia, cum veterum, tum etiam bo- 


ce vorum; aded ut non modò quæ conſeripta ſunt 
6“ hiſtoriis, aut ſermonibus velut per manus tra- 
<« gita, quæque quotidiè aguntur, debeat nöôſſe; 
t vetùm ne ea quidem que a clarioribus pceis 
« ſunt ficta negligere,” QuincT, L. xit. Cap. 4. 
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Nothing is ſo great an enemy both to 


honourable attainments, and to the real, 


to the briſk, and ſpirited enjoyment of 
life, as that relaxed ſtate of mind which 
ariſes from indolence and diſſipation. 
One that is deſtined to excel in any art, 


eſpecially in the arts of ſpeaking and 


writing, will be known by this more 
than by any, other mark whatever, an 
enthuſiaſm for that art; an enthuſiaſm, 
which, firing his mind with the object 
he has in view, will diſpoſe him to reliſh 
every labour which the means require. 
It was this, that characteriſed the great 
men of antiquity; it is this, which muſt 
diſtinguiſh the moderns who would 
tread in their ſteps. This honourable 
enthuſiaſm, it is highly neceſſary for 
ſuch as are ſtudying oratory to culti- 
vate. If youth wants it, manhood will 
flag miſerably. Blair. 
$ 76. Attention to the beſt Models re- 

commended to the Student in Eloquence. 

Attention to the beſt models will con- 
tribute greatly towards improvement. 
Every one who ſpeaks, or writes, 
ſhould, indeed, endeavour to have 
ſomewhat that is his own; that 1s pecu- 
liar to himfelf, and that charaQeriſes 
his compoſition and ſtyle. Slaviſh' imi- 
tation depreſſes genius, or rather be- 
trays the want of it. But withal, there 
is no genius ſo original, but may be 
profited and affiſted by the aid of pro- 
per examples, in ſtyle, compoſition, and 
delivery. They always open ſome new 
ideas; they ſerve to enlarge and cor- 
rect our own. They quicken the current 
of thought, and excite Os ; 

| W id. 


$77. Caution netefſary in chuſing Mo- 
. Much, indeed, will depend upon the 
right choice of models which we pour- 
pole to imitate'; and ſuppoſing them 
rightly choſen, a farther care is requi- 
lite, of not being ſeduced by a blind 
univerſal admiration. For, ** decipit 
exemplar, vitiis imitabile.” Even 
in the moſt finiſhed models we can ſe- 
le&, it muſt not be forgotten, that there 
are always ſome things improper for 
Imitation. We ſhould ſtudy to acquire 
2 juſt conception of the peculiar cha- 
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raQeriſtic beauties of any writer, or pub- 
lic ſpeaker, and imitate theſe only. 
One ought never to attach himſelf too 
cloſely to any ſingle. model; for he 
who does ſo, is almoſt ſure of being ſe- 
duced into a faulty and affected imita- 
tion. His buſineſs ſhould: be, to draw 
from ſeveral the proper ideas of perfec- 
os... 5 5 5 Sid. 
$ 78. Os the Style of BortnGBROKE 
7 and SWIFT. | 
Some authors there are, whoſe man- 
ner of writing approaches nearer to the 
ſtyle of ſpeaking; than others ; and who, 
therefore, can be imitated with more 
ſafety. In this claſs, among the Eng- 
If anthony. are Dean Swift, and Lord 
olingbroke. The Dean, throughout 
all his writings, in the midſt of much 


correctneſs, maintains the eaſy natural 


manner of an unaffected ſpeaker; and 
this is one of his chief excellencies. 
Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle is more ſplen- 
did, and more declamatory than Dean 
Swift's; but ſtill it is the ſtyle of one 
who ſpeaks, or rather who harangues. 
Indeed, all his political writings (for it 
is to them only, and not to his philo- 
ſophical ones, that this obſervation can 
be applied) carry much more the ap- 
pearance of one declaiming with warmth 
in a great aſſembly, than of one writ- 
ing in a cloſet, in order to be read by 
others. They have all the copiouſneſs, 
the fervour, the inculcating method, that 
is allowable and gracefu! in an orator ; 
perhaps too much of it for a writer : 
and it 1s to be regretted, as I have for- 
merly obſerved, that the matter con- 
tained in them, ſhould have been ſo tri- 
vial or ſo falſe; for, from the manner 
and ſtyle, conſiderable advahtage might 

be reaped, | Did. 
$ 79. Frequent Exerciſe in compoſing and 
ſpeaking neceſſary for Improvement in 
l é | 
Beſides attention to the beſt magels, 
frequent exerciſe, both in compoſin gand 
ſpeaking, will be admitted to be a ne- 
ceſſary mean of improvement. That 
ſort of compoſition is, doubtleſs, moſt 
uſeful, which relates to the profeſſion, 
or kind of public ' ſpeaking, to which 
perſons addi” EIS Naa This, they 
M ſhould 
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ſhould keep ever in their eye, and be 
2 ually inuring themſelves to it. But 
et me alſo adviſe them, not to allow 
themſelves in negligent compoſition of 
any kind, He who has it for his aim 
to write, or to ſpeak correctly, ſhould, 
In the moſt trivial kind of compoſition, 
in writing à letter, nay, even in com- 
mon diſcourſe, ſtudy to acquit himſelf 
with propriety. I do not at all mean, 
that he is never to write, or to ſpeak a 
word, but in elaborate and artificial 
language. This would form him to a 
ſtiffneſs and affectation, worſe, by ten 
thouſand degrees, than the greateſt ne- 
gligence. But it is to be obſerved, 
that there is, in every thing, a manner 
which is becoming, and has propriety ; 
and oppoſite to it, there is a clumſy and 
faulty performance of the ſame thing. 
The becoming manner is very often the 


moſt light, and ſeemingly careleſs man- 


ner; but it requires taſte and attention 
to ſeize the juſt idea of it. That idea, 
when acquired, we ſhould keep in our 
eye, and form upon it whatever we 
write or ſay, Blair. 


§ 80. Of Aber ye the Study of critical 
and rhetorical Writers may be. 


It now only remains to enquire, of 
what uſe may the ſtud 
rhetorical writers be, for improving one 
in the practice of eloquence ? "Theſe 
are certainly not to be neglected; and 
yet, I dare not ſay that much is to be 
expected from them. For feſſe 
writers on public ſpeaking, we muſt 
look chiefly among the ancients; In 


modern times, for reaſons which were 


before given, popular eloquence, as an 


art, has never been very much the ob- 


Jet of ſtudy ; it has not the ſame pow- 
erful effects now that it had in more de- 
mocratical ſtates z and therefore has not 
been . cultivated with the fame care. 
Among the moderns, though there has 
been a great deal of good critigiſm on 
the different kinds of writing, yet much 


| has not been attempte K on the ſubject 
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of eloquence, or, public diſcourſe; and 


what has been given us of that kind, 


bas been drawn moſtly from the an- 


cients. Such a Writer as Joannes Getar- 
dus Voſſius, Who has gathered into one 
heap of ronderous lumber, all the tri- 


os 


of critical and 


art. 


fling, as well as the uſeful things, that 
are to be found in the Greek and Ro- 
man writers, is enough to diſguſt one 
3 ſtudy of eloquence. Among 
the French, there has been more at- 
tempted, on this ſubject, than among 
the Engliſh. The Biſhop of Cambray's 
writings on eloquence, I before men- 
tioned with honour. Rollin, Batteux, 
Crevier, Gibert, and feveral other 
French critics, have alſo written on 
oratory ; but though ſome of them may 
be uſeful, none of them are ſo conſi- 


derable as to deſerve particular recom- 
mendation. r 


$ 81. Recout/e muſt ebiefty be had to the | 


original Writers. 


Tt is to the original ancient writers 
that we muſt chiefly have recourſe ; and 
it is a reproach to any one, whoſe pro- 
feſſion calls him to ſpeak in public, to 
be unacquainted with them. In all the 
ancient rhetorical writers, there is, in- 
deed, this defect, that they are too ſyſ- 
tematical, as I formerly ſhewed; they 
aim at doing too much; at reducing 
rhetoric to a complete and perfect art, 
which may even ſupply invention with 
materials on every ſubject; infomuch, 
that one would imagine they expected 
to form an orator by rule, in as mecha- 
nical a manner as one would form a 
carpenter. Whereas, all that can, in 
truth, be done, is to give openings for 


| aſſiſting and enlightening taſte, and for 
For profeſſed | 


pointing out to genius the courſe it 


ought to hold. 


_ Ariſtotle laid the foundation for all 
that was afterwards written on the ſub- 
jet. That amazing and comprehen- 
five genius, which does honour to hu- 
man nature, and which gave light into 
ſo many different ſcienees, has inveſti- 
gated the principles of rhetoric: with 
17 penetration. Ariſtotle appears to 
)ave been the firſt who took rhetoric out 
of che hands of che ſophiſts, and intro- 
duced reaſoning and good enſe into the 
Some of the profoundeſt things 


which have been written on the paſſions 
and manners of men, are to be found in 
| his Treatiſe on Rhetoric ; though in 
this, as in all his writings, his great 
brevity often renders him obſcure. Suc- 
- molt of 

- whom 


ceeding Greek rhetoricians, 
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whom are now loſt, improved on the 


foundation which Ariſtotle had laid. 


Two of them ftill remain, Demetrius 
Phalereus, and: Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus 3 both write on the conſtruction 
of ſentences, and deſerve to be peruſ- 
ed; eſpecially Dionyſius, who is a ver 
accurate and judicious critic. | 
I need ſcarcely recommend the rheto- 
rical writings of Cicero. Whatever, 
on the ſubject of eloquence, comes from 
ſo great an orator, muſt be worthy of 
attention. His moſt conſiderable work 
on this ſubje& is that De Oratore, in 
three books, None of Cicero's writ- 


ings are more highly finiſhed than this 


treatiſe. The dialogue is polite; the 
characters are well ſupported, and the 
conduct of the whole is beautiful and 


agreeable. It is, indeed, full of di- 


greſſions, and his rules and obſervations 
may be thought ſometimes too vague 
and general. Uſeful: things, however, 
may be learned from it; and it is no 


ſmall benefit to be made acquainted 


with Cicero's own idea of eloquence. 
The Orator ad M. Brutum,“ is alſo 
a conſiderable treatiſez and; in general, 
throughoat all Cicero's rhetorical works 
there run thoſe' high and ſublime ideas 
of eloquence, ny. are fitted both for 
forming a juſt taſte, and for creating 
that enthuſiaſm for the art, which is of 
the greateſt conſequence for excelling in 
EFF ; 3s 5-4 

But, of all the ancient writers on the 
ſubje& of oratory, the moſt inſtructive, 
and moſt uſeful, is Quinctilian. I know 
few books which abound more with 
good ſenſe, and diſcover a greater de- 
gree of juſt and accurate taſte, than 
Quinctilian's : Inſtitutions. Almoſt all 
the principles of good criticiſm are to be 
found in them. He has digeſted into 
excellent order all the ancient ideas 
concerning rhetoric, and is, at the 
ſame time, himſelf an eloquent writer. 


Though ſome parts of his work contain 


too much of the technical and artificial 
ſyſtem then in vogue, and for 'that rea- 
ſon may be thought dry and tedious, yet 


I would not adviſe the omitting to read 


any part of his Inſtitutions. To plead- 


ers at the bar, even theſe technical 


E may prove of ſome uſe. Seldom 
as any perſon, of more ſound and diſ- 


tint judgment than Quinctilian, ap- 


plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the art of 
n 447: 1. BS 


$ 82. On the Neceſſity of a Claſſical Edu- 


cation. | 


The faireſt diamonds are rough till 
they are poliſhed, and the pureſt 7 
muſt be run and waſhed, and ſifted in 
the ore. We are untaught by nature; 
and the fineſt qualities will grow wild 
and degenerate, if the mind is not form- 
ed by diſcipline, and cultivated with an 
early care, In ſome perſons, who have 


run up to men without a liberal educa- 


tion, we may obſerve many great qua- 
lities darkened and eclipſed ; their minds 
are cruſted over like diamonds in the 
rock, they flaſh out ſometimes into an 
irregular greatneſs of thought, and be- 
tray in their actions an unguided force, 
bas unmanaged virtue; ſomething very 

reat and very noble thay be diſcerned, 
4h it looks cumberſome and aukward, 
andis alone of all things the worſe for 
being natural. Nature is undoubtedly 
the beſt miſtreſs, arid apteſt ſcholar z but 
nature herſelf muſt be civilized, or ſhe 
will look ſavage, as ſhe appears in the 
Indian princes, who are veſted with a 
native majeſty, 4 ſurpriſing greatneſs 
and generofity of ſoul, and diſcover what 
we always regret, fine parts, and excel- 
lent natural endowments without im- 


provement. In thoſe countries, which 


we call barbarous, where art and po- 
liteneſs are not underſtood, nature hath 
the greater advantage in this, that ſim- 
plicity of manners often ſecures the in- 
nocence of the mind; and as virtue is 
not, ſo neither is vice civilized and re- 
fined ; but in theſe politer parts of the 
world, where virtue excels by rules and 
diſcipline, vice alſo is more inſtructed, 
and with us good qualities will not 
ſpring up alone: many hurtful weeds 
will riſe with them, and choak them in 
their growth, unleſs removed by ſome 
ſkilful hand; nor will the mind be 
brought to a juſt perfection, without 
cheriſhing every hopeful ſeed, and re- 
preſſing every ſuperfluous humour: the 
mind is like the body in this regard, 
which cannot fall into a decent and eaſy 
carriage, unleſs it be faſhioned in time: 
an untaught behaviour is like the peo- 

M 2 | ple 
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ple that uſe it, truly ruſtic, forced, and 


uncouth, and art muſt be applied to 


make it natural, Fallen 
8. 8 83. Ou rhe Entrance to Knowledge. 


: Knowledge will not be won without 
pains. and application: ſome parts of it 
are;cabgr, ſome more difficult of acceſs : 


we. mylt.. procecd at once by ſap and 
battery,;. and when the beach is prac- 
ticable, you have nothing to do, but to 
reſs boldly, on, and enter: it is trou- 
leſome.and deep digging for pure wa- 
ters, but when, once you come to the 
ſpring, they. riſe and meet you : the en- 
trance.into knowledge is. oftentimes very 
narrow, dark, and tireſome, but the 
rooms are ſpacious, and gloriouſly fur. 
niſhed,: the country, is admirable,” and 
every, proſpect entertaining. You need 
not wander, that fine, countries have 
ſtrait avenugs, when the regions of hap- 
pinels, like thaſe of knowledge, are im- 
Peryaous,,and, ſhut to lazy travellers, and 
the way ta, heaven itſelf is narrow. 
-. Common; things are eaſſly attained, 
ar 4 2 values, What lies in every 


42 


bady's wap.z, what: is excellent is placed 


0 


ebe perſuaded. to put forth your hand 
to the,, utmoſt; ſtretch, and reach what- 
an Lid. 
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Many are the ſubjects, which will in- 


vite and deſerve the ſteadieſt application 


from thoſe. who would excel; and bo diſ- 


tinguiſked in them. Human learni * 


in general ; natural philoſophy; mathe- 


matits, and the whole circle of ſcience. 
Bat there is no ne 
through theſe ſeveral fields of know - 


ledge: it will be moſt commendable for 
ther ſome of the faireſt fruit 
from them all; and to lay up a ſtore of 


good ſenſe and ſound reaſon; of great 


probiyg and ſolid virtue. This is the 


true uſe of kxomledge, to make it ſub- 


ſervient to the great duties of our moſt 
boly religion, that as you are daily | 

| know had been acknowledged greater than 
that celebrated maſter, but now we muſt 


nded in the true and ſaving 


ed ge of a: Chriſtian, you may uſe the 
helps of human learning, and direct 
them to their proper end. 'You will £ 8 


Aenne 


thaught and fancy, for 


of leading you 


than to equal old originals 


tempted u 


meet with great and wonderful examples 
of an irregular and miſtaken. virtue in 
the Greeks and Romans, with many in- 
ſtances of greatneſs of mind, of unſha- 
ken fidelity, contempt of human gran» 
deur, a moſt paſſionate love of their 


country, prodigality of life, diſdain of - 


ſervitude, inviolable truth, and the moſt © 
public - diſintereſted: ſouls, that ever 
threw. off all regards in compariſon with 
their country's good: you will diſcern 
the laws, and blemiſhes: of their faireſt 
actions, ſee the wrong apprehenſions they 
had of virtue, and be able to point them 
right, and keep them within their pro- 
per bounds. Under this eorrettion you 
may extract a generous and noble ſpirit 
from the writings and hiſtories of the 
ancients, And I would in a particular 
manner recommend the claſlic authors 
to your favour, and they will recom- 
mend themſelves to your approbation. 

If you would reſolve to maſter the 


Greek as well as the Latin tongue, you 


will ſind, that the one is the ſource and 
original of all that is moſt excellent in 
the other; Ido not mean ſo much for 
expreſſion, as thought, though ſome of 
the moſt beautiful ſtrokes of the Latin 
tongue are drawn from the lines of the 
Grecian. orators and poets ; but for 

— founda- 
tion and embelliſhment. of their works, 
you will ſee, the Latins have ranſacked 
the Grecian ſtore, and, as Horace ad- 
viſes all who would ſucreed in writing 
well; had their authors night and morn- 
ing in their hands. 


And-chey have been ſuch happy imi- 


tators; that the copies have proved more 
exact than the originals; and Rome has 


triumphed over Athens, as well in wit 


as arms; for though Greece may have 
the honour of invention, yet it is eaſier 
to ſtri ke out a new courſe of thought, 
| and there 
fore it is more honour to ſurpaſs, than 
to invent anew. Verrio is a great man 
from his on defigns ; but if he had at- 
the Cartons, and outdone 
Raphael Urbin in life and colours, he 


— 2 | « * " . b 
think him leſoso. J5bid. 
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$ $5. 4 Compariſon of the Greet an 

| Roman Writers. won 
If I may detain you with a ſhort com- 
pariſon of the Greek and Roman au- 
thors, I muſt own the laſt have the pre- 
ference in my thoughts; and I am not 
ſingular in my opinion. It muſt be 
confeſſed, the Romans have left no tra- 
gedies behind them, that may compare 
with the majeſty of the Grecian ſtage z 
the beſt comedies of Rome were written 
on the Grecian plan, but Menander is 
too far loſt to be compared with Terence ; 
only if we may judge by the method 
Terence uſed in forming two Greek 
plays into one, we ſhall naturally con- 
clude, ſince his are perfect upon that 
model, that they are more perfect than 
Menander's were. I ſhall make no 
great difficulty in preferring Plautus to 
Ariſtophanes, for wit and humour, vari- 
ety of characters, plot and contrivance 
in his plays, though Horace has cenſur- 

ed him for low wit. | 
Virgil has been ſo often compared 
with Homer, and the merits of thoſe 
poets ſo often canvaſſed, that I ſhall only 
ſay, that if the Roman. ſhines not in the 
Grecian's flame and fire, it is the cool- 
neſs of his judgment, rather than the 
want of heat. You will generally find 
the force of a poet's genius, and the 
ſtrength of his fancy, diſplay them- 
ſelves in the deſcriptions they give of 
battles, ſtorms, prodigies, &c. and Ho- 
mer's fire breaks out on theſe occaſions 
in more dread and terror: but Virgil 
mixes compaſſion with his terror, and, 
by throwing water on the flame, makes 
it burn the brighter; ſo in the ſtorm; 
ſo in his battles on the fall of Pallas and 
Camilla: and that ſcene of horror, 
which his hero opens in the ſecond 
book; the burning of Troy; the ghoſt 
of Hector; the murder of the king; 
the maſſacre of the people; the ſudden 
ſurprize, and the dead of night, are fo 


_ relieved by the piety and pity that is 


every where intermixed, that we forget 
our fears, and join in the lamentation. 
All the world acknowledges the Æneid 
to be moſt perfect in its kind; and con- 
fidering the difadvantage of the lan- 


* guage, and the ſeverity of the Roman 


written in looſe 


muſe, the poem is ſtill more wonderful, 
ſince, without the liberty of the Grecian 
poets, the diction is ſo great and noble, 
ſo clear, ſo forcible and expreſſive, ſo 
chaſte and pure, that even all the 
ſtrength and compaſs of the Greek 
tongue, joined to Homer's fire, cannot 
give us ſtronger and clearer ideas, than 
the great Virgil has ſet before our eyes; 
ſome few inſtances excepted, in which 
Homer, through the force of genius, 
has excelled. | 
I have argved hitherto for Virgil; 
and it will be no wonder that his poem 
ſhould be more corre& in the rules of 
writing, if that ſtrange opinion prevails, 
that Homer writ withoat any view or 
deſign at all; that his poems are looſe 
independent pieces tacked together, and 
were originally only fo many ſongs or 
ballads upon the gods and heroes, and 
the fiege of Troy. if this be true, they 
are the completeſt firing of ballads I 
ever met with, and whoever collected 
them, and put them in the method we 
now read them in, whether it were Piſiſ- 
tratus, or any other, has placed them in 
ſuch order, that the Iliad and the Odyf- 
ſets ſeem to have been compoſed with 
one view and dehgn, one ſcheme and 
intention, which are carried on from 
the beginning to the end, all along uni- 
form and conſiſtent with themſelves. 
Some have argued, the world was made 
by a wiſe Being, and not jumbled to- 
ether by chance, from the very abſur- 
dity of ſuch a ſuppoſition; and they 


have illuſtrated their argument, from 


the impoſſtbility that ſuch a poem as 
Homer's and Virgil's ſhould riſe in ſuch 


beautiful order out of millions of letters 
eternally ſhaken together but this ar- 
gument is half ſpoiled, i 


we allow, 
that the poems of Homer, in each of 


which appears one continued formed 


deſign from one end to the other, were 
on no ſettled pre- 
meditated ſcheme. Horace, we are ſure, 
was of another opinion, and ſo was Vir- 


gil too, who: built his Eneid upon the 


model ef the Iliad and the Odyſſeis. 


After all, Tully, whoſe: relation of this 


paſſage has given ſome colour to this 
ſuggeſtion, ſays no more, than that Pi- 
ſiſtratus, (whom he commends for his 
Oo ohne hs learning, 
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learning, and condemns for his tyranny) 
obſerving the books of Homer to lie 
confuſed and out of order, placed them 
in the method the great author, no 


doubt, had firſt formed them in: but 
of Theocritus have ſomething ſo inimi- 


my 


fign we ſee them in. If we look upon 
the fabric and conſtruction of thaſe great 
works, we ſhall find an admirable pro- 
portion in all the parts, |a. perpetual 
coincidence, |. and dependence of one 
upon another; I will, venture an ap- 
peal to any learned critic in this cauſe ; 

and if it be a ſufficient reaſon to alter 
tzhe common readings in a letter, a 


word, or a. phraſe, from the conſidera- 


tion of the context, or propriety of the 


language, and call it the reſtoring of the 


text, is it not a demonſtration that theſe 
poems were made in the ſame courſe of 

ines, and upon the ſame plan we read 
them in at preſent, from all the argu- 
ments that connexion, dependence and 
regularity can give us? If thoſe critics, 
who maintain this odd fancy of Homer's 
_ writings, had found them looſe and un- 
digeſted, and reſtored them to the order 
they ſtand in now, I believe they would 
have gloried in their art, and maintain- 
ed it wich more , unconteſted reaſons, 


than they are able to bring for the diſ- 


covery of a word or a ſyllable hitherto 
meg in the text of any author. 
Hut, if any learned men of ſingular 


"7 


angies and opinions will not allow theſe 


buildings to have been originally de- 


figned after the preſent model, let them 


at leaſt allow us ane poetical ſuppoſition 
on our fide, That Homer's harp was as 
powerful to command his ſcattered in- 
coherent pieces into the beautiful ſtruc- 
ture of a poem, as Amphion's was to 
ſummon the, tones into a wall, or Or- 
Pheus's to lead the trees a dance. For 


certainly, however it happens, the parts 


are ſo juſtly diſpoſed, that you cannot 


Dd 


and confounding the order o 


happineſs of expreſſion. 


change any book into the place of ano. 
ther, without ſpoiling the proportion, 
| f the whole. 
The Georgics are above all contro- 
verſy with Heſiod; but the Idylliums 


tably ſweet in the verſe and thoughts, 
ſuch a native ſimplicity, and are ſo ge- 
nuine, ſo natural a reſult of the rural 
life, that I muſt, in my poor judgment, 


allow him the honour of the paſtoral, 


In Lyrics the Grecians may ſeem to 
have excelled, as undoubtedly they are 
ſuperior. in the number of their poets, 
and variety of their verſe. Orpheus, 


Alcæus, Sappho, Simonides and Steſi- 


chorus are almoſt entirely loſt. Here 
and there a fragment of ſome of them 
is remaining, Which, like ſome broken 


parts of ancient ſtatues, preſerve an im- 


perfect monument of the delicacy, 
ſtrength, and fkill of the great maſter's 
hand. 8 Fo 3 
Pindar is ſublime, but obſcure, im-; 
petuous in his courſe, and unfathom- 
able in the depth and loftineſs of his 
thoughts. Anacreon flows ſoft and eaſy, 
every where diffuſing the joy and indo- 
lence of his mind through his verſe, 
and tuning his harp to the ſmooth and 
pleaſant temper of bis ſoul. Horace 
alone may be compared to both; in 
whom are reconciled the loftineſs and 
majeſty of Pindar, and the gay, care - 
leſs, jovial temper of Anacreon: and, 
I ſuppoſe, however Pindar may be ad- 


mired for greatneſs, and Anacreon for 


delicateneſs of thought; Horace, who 
rivals one in his triumphs, and the 
other in his mirth and love, ſurpaſſes 
them both in juſtneſs, elegance, and 
Anacreton has 
another follower among the choiceſt wits 
of Rome, and that is Catullus, whom, 
though his lines be rough, and his 
numbers inharmonious, I could recom- 
mend for the ſoftneſs and delicacy, but 
muſt. decline for the looſeneſs of his 


thoughts, too immodeſt for chaſte ears 


to bear. 555 PONY 
I will go no farther in the poets, only 


for the honour of our country, let me 
. obſerve to you, that while Rome has 
been contented to produce ſome fingle 
rivals to the Grecian poetry, England 


Cow- 


hath brought forth the wonderful ] 
| ey's 


; 
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ley's wit, who was beloved by every 


muſe he courted, and has rivalled the 
Greek and Latin poets in every kind, 
but tragedy. nu | 

I will not trouble you with the hiſto- 
rians any further, than to inform you, 
that the conteſt lies chiefly between 


Thucydides and Saluſt, Herodotus and 


Livy ; though I think Thucydides and 


Livy may on many accounts more juſt- 


ly be compared : the critics have been 


very free in their cenſures, but I ſhall 


be glad to ſuſpend any further judg- 


ment, till you ſhall be able to read 


them, and give me your opinion. 
Oratory and philoſophy are the next 
diſputed prizes; and whatever praiſes 


may be juſtly given to Ariſtotle, Plato, 


Xenophon, and Demoſthenes, I will 
venture to ſay, that the divine Tully is 
all the Grecian orators' and philoſo- 
phers in one. OILS! Felton. | 
$ 86. A bort Commendation of the La- 
| tin Language. 5 

And now, having poſſibly given you 
ſome prejudice in favour of the Romans, 
I mult beg leave to aſſure you, that if 


you have not leiſure to maſter both, you 


will find your pains well rewarded in the 
Latin tongue, when once you enter in- 
to the elegancies and beauties of it. It 
is the peculiar felicity of that language 
to ſpeak good ſenſe in ſuitable ex preſ- 
hons z to give the fineſt thoughts in the 


| Happieſt Words, and in an eaſy majeſty 
+ of ityle, to write up to the ſubject. 
And in this, lies the great ſecret of 


* writing well. It is that elegant fim- 


« plicity, that ornamental plainneſs of 


** ſpeech, which every common genius 
*« thinks ſo plain, that any body may 
reach it, and findeth ſo very elegant, 
6 that all his ſweat, and pains, and 


| * ſtudy, fail him in the attempt. es 


In reading the' excellent authors of 


£ the Roman tongue, whether you con- 


verſe with poets, orators, or hiſtorians, 


vou will meet with all that is admirgble 


in human compoſure, And though life 
and ſpirit, propriety and force of ſtyle, 
be common to 'them all, you will ſee 
that nevertheleſs every writer ſhines in 
his peculiar excellencies ; and that wit, 
like beauty, is diverſified into a thou- 
ſand graces of feature and complexion. 


I need not trouble you with a parti- 
cular character of theſe celebrated writ- 


ers. What I have ſaid already, and 


what I ſhall ſay farther of them as I go 
along, renders it leſs neceſſary at preſent 3 
and I would not ly” 2 your opi- 
nion implicitly to my fide. It will be a 
pleaſant exerciſe of your judgment to 


diſtinguiſn them yourſelf; and when 


you and I ſhall be able to depart from 
the common received opinions of the cri- 


tics and commentators, I may take ſome 


other occaſion of laying them before 


vou, and ſubmitting what I ſhall then 


ſay of them to your approbation. Lid. 


$ 87. Directions in reading the Claſſics, 


In the mean time, I ſhall only give 
you two or three cautions and directions 
for your reading them, which to ſome 
people will look a little odd, but with 


me they are of great moment, and very 


neceſſary to be obſerved, -» - + 


The firſt is, that you would never be . 


perſuaded into what they call Common- 


places; which is a way of taking an au- 
thor to pieces, and ranging him under 
roper | heads, that you may readily 
Rnd what he has ſaid upon any point, 


by conſulting an alphabet. This prac» - + | 


tice is of no uſe but in circumſtantials 
of time and place, cuſtom and antiqui- 
ty, and in ſuch inſtances where facts are 
to be remembered, not where the brain 
is to be exerciſed. In theſe caſes it is 
of great uſe: it helps the memory, and 
ſerves to keep thoſe things in a ſort of 
order and ſucceſſion, But, common- 
placing the ſenſe of an author, is ſuch a 
ſtupid yndertaking, that, if I may be 
indulged in ſaying it, they want com- 
mon Lale that practiſe it. What heaps 
of this rubbiſh have I ſeen! O the pains 
and labour to record What other people 
have ſaid, that is taken by thoſe who 
have nothing to ſay themſelves! You 
may depend upon it, the writings of 
theſe men are never worth the reading; 
the fancy is cramped; the invention 
ſpoiled, their thoughts on every thing 
are prevented, if they think at all; but 
it is the peculiar happineſs of theſe col- 
lectors of ſenſe, that they can write 
without thinking. 7 

I do moſt readily agree, that all the 


bright os thoughts of the an- 
| 4 


cients, 
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cients, their fineſt expreſſions, and no- 
bleſt ſentiments, are to be met with in 
theſe tranſcribers : but how a 
are they brought in, how miſerably 42 
together! Indeed, 1 can compare ſuch 
productions to nothing but rich pieces 
of patch-work, ſewed together with 
packthread, ud by. 

When I fee a beautiful building of 
exact order and proportion taken down, 
and the different materials laid together 
by themſelves, it puts me in mind of 
theſe common-place men. The mate- 
rials are certainly very good, but they 


underſtand not the rules of architecture 


ſo well, as to form them into juſt and 
maſterly proportions any more: and yet 
how beautiful would they ſtand in ano- 
ther model upon another plan! 
For, we muſt confeſ⸗ tho truth : We 
can ſay nothing new, at leaſt we can ſay 
nothing better than has been ſaid be- 
fore; but we may nevertheleſs make 
what we ſay our own, And this is done 
when we do not trouble ourſelves to re- 
member in what page or what book we 
have read ſuch a paſſage ; but it falls in 
naturally with the courſe of our own 
thoughts, and takes its place in our 
writings with as much hf and looks 
with as good'a grace, as it appeared in 
two thouſand years ago. 
This is the beſt way of rememberi 
the ancient authors, when you relif 
their way of writing, enter into . 
thoughts, and imbibe their ſenſe.” There 
is no need of tying ourſelves up to an 
imitation of any of them ; much leſs to 
copy or tranſcribe them. For there is 
room for vaſt variety of thought and 
ſtyle; as nature is various in her works, 
and is nature ſtill. Good authors, like 
the celebrated maſters in the ſeveral 
ſchools of painting, are originals in their 
way, and different I” their manner. 


And when we can make the ſame uſe of 


the Romans as they did of the Grecians, 
and habituate ourſeives to their way of 
thinking and writing, we may be equal 
m rank, though di | 

and be 
And this is What I would have you 
do. Mix and incorporate with thoſe an- 


eſteemed driginals as well as 


1 1 
. 


cient ſtreams; and though your own wit 


will be improved and heightened by ſuch 
oe rb ONEIDA dy tuck 


' 


a ftrong 


your own. 


rent from them all, 


| ze er yet the ſpirit, the 
thought, the faney, N Which 
ſhall flow from your pen, will be entirely 
2 Felton. 
8 88. The Method of Schools vindicated. 
It has been a long complaint in this 
polite and excellent age of learning, 
that we loſe our time in words ; that t 
memory of youth is charged and over- 
loaded without improvement; and all 
they learn is mere cant and jargon for 
three or four years together. Now, the 
complaint is in ſome meaſure true, but 
not eaſily remedied; and perhaps, after 
all the exclamation of ſo much time loſt 
in mere words and terms, the hopeful 
youths, whoſe loſs of time is ſo much la- 
mented, were capableof learning nothi 
but words at thoſe years. I do not 0 
what ſome quacks in the art of teaching 
ſay ; they pretend to work wonders, and 
to make young gentlemen maſters of the 
languages, before they can be maſters of 
common ſenſe; but this to me is a de- 
monſtration, that we are capable of lit- 
tle elſe than words, till twelve or thir- 
teen, if you will obſerve, that a boy ſhall 


be able to repeat his grammar over, two 


or three years before his underſtanding 
opens enough to let him into the reaſon 
and clear apprehenſion of the rules; 


and when this is done, ſooner or later, it 


ceaſeth to be cant and jargon + ſo that 
all this clamour is wrong founded, and 
the cauſe of complaint lies rather againſt 
the backwardneſs of our judgment, than 


the method of our ſchools. And there- 


fore I am for the old way in ſchools ſtill, 


with a ſtock of words at leaſt, when they 
come to know how to uſe them. 
| * 89. Commen dation of Schools. 
I am very far from having any mean 
thoughts of thoſe great men who pre- 


ide in our chiefeſt and moſt celebrated 


ſchools; it is my happineſs to be known 


to the moſt eminent of them in a p2:ti- 


cular manner, and they will acquit me 


of any diſreſpect, where they know [I 


low the greateſt, veneration ; for with 
them the genius of claſlic learning 
Or 
And I think myſelf honoured in the ac- 


quaintance 


children will be furniſhed : there 


uaintance of ſome maſters in the eoun- hope, with equal profit, ſome deſultor 
255 who are not leſs. polite than they hoodie in their 5 — order, as me 
are learned, and to the exact knowledge riſe in my mind, without being reduced 
of the Greek and Roman tongues, have to rules, and marſhalled according to 
joined a true. taſte, and delicare reliſh arr. 
of the claſſic authors. But ſhould you To aſſiſt you therefore, as far as art 
ever light into ſome formal hands, may be an help to nature, I ſhall pro- 
though your ſenſe is too fine to reliſh ceed to ſay. ſomething of what is re- 
thoſe pedantries I have been remon- quired in a finiſhed piece, to make 
ſtrating againſt, when you come to un- it complete in all its parts, and maſterly 
ſterſtand them, yet for the preſent they in the whole. Rs Lok ORE? 
may impoſe upon you with a grave ap- I would not lay down any impracti- 

ance ;. and, as learning is com- cable ſchemes, nor trouble you with a 

monly managed by ſuch perſons, you dry formal method : the rule of writing, 
may think them very learned, becauſe like that of our duty, is perfect in its 
they are very dull; and if you ſhould kind; but we muſt make alldwances for 
receive the tincture while you are the infirmities of nature, and fince none 
young, it may ſink too deep for all is without his faults, the moſt that can 
the waters of Helicon. to take out. be ſaid is, That he is the beſt writer, 
You may be ſenſible of it, as we are of againſt whom the feweſt can be al» 
ill habits, which we regret but cannot ledged. Log 
break, and fo it may mix with your tu- A compoſition is then perfect, when 
dies for ever, and give bad colours to the matter riſes out of the ſubje& z 
every thing you deſign, whether in © when the thoughts are agreeable to 
ſpeech or writing. ( the matter, and the expreſſions ſuit» 

For theſe meaner critics dreſs up their ** able to the thoughts; where there is 
entertainments ſo very ill, that they will no inconſiſtency from the beginning 
ſpoil your palate, and bring you to a to the end; when the whole is per- 
vicious taſte. With them, as with diſ- „ ſpicuous in the beautiful order of its 
tempered ſtomachs, the fineſt food and parts, and formed in due ſymmetry 
nobleſt 3 turn to nothing -p crudi- << and proportion.” | RF / ©” "EW 
ties and indigeſtion. You will have no 3 pl 
notion of delicacies, if you table with $ 91. Expreſſon ſuited to the T bought. 
them; they are all for rank and foul In every ſprightly genius, the expreſs - 
feeding; and ſpoil the beſt proviſions ſion will ever be lively as the thoughts. 
in the cooking: you muſt be content to All the danger is, that a wit too fruitful 
be taught parſimony in ſenſe, and for ſhould run out into unneceſſary bran- 
your moſt inoffenſive food to live upon ches; but when it is matured by age, 
dry meat and inſipid ſtuff, without any and corrected by judgment, the writer 
poignancy or reliſh ' © will prune the luxuriant boughs, and 

So then rheſe gentlemen will never be cut off the ſuperfluous ſhoots of fancy, 
able to form your taſte or your ſtyle; thereby giving both ſtrength and beauty 


and thoſe who cannot give you a true to his work.  __ © PT. 
reliſh of the beſt writers in the world, Perhaps this piece of diſcipline is to 
can never inſtruct you to write like young writers the greateſt ſelf-denial in - 
ma Felton. the world: to confine the fancy, to ftifle 
$ 90. On forming a Style. the birth, much more ta throw away the 
Give me leave to toueh this ſubject, beautiful oBprivg, of the brain, is 2 
and draw out, for your uſe, ſome of the trial, that none but the woſt. delicate 
chief ſtrokes, ſome of the principal and lively wits can be put to. It is 
lneaments, and faireſt features of a their praiſe, that they are obliged to re- 
Juit and beautiful ſtyle. There is no trench more wit than others have ro las 
ceſſity of being methodieal, and I viſh : the chippings and filings of theſe 
will not entertain you with a dry ſyſtem jewels, could they be preſerved, are of 
upon the matter, but with what you more value than the whole maſs of or- 
will read with more pleaſyxe, and, I dinary authors; and it is a maxim with 
SE 9170} ; | me, 
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has not a great deal to ſpare. 
It is by no means neceſſary for me to 
run out into the ſeveral ſorts of writing: 


we have general rules to judge of all, 
without being particular upon any, 


though the ſtyle of an orator be differ- 
ent from that of an hiſtorian, and a 
poet's from bot. Felion. 


§ 92. On Embelliſhments of Style. 


The deſign of expreſſion is to convey 
our thoughts truly and clearly to the 
world, in ſuch a manner as is moſt pro- 
bable to attain the end we propoſe, in 


communicating what we have conceived 


to the public; and therefore men have 
not thought it enough to write plainly, 
unleſs they wrote agreeably, ſo as to en- 
gage the attention, and work upon the 


affections, as well as in form the under- 
ſtanding of their readers: for which rea- 


ſon, all arts have been invented to make 


their writings pleaſing, as well as profit- 
able; and thoſe arts are very commend- 
able and honeſt; they are no trick, no 


deluſion, or ĩmpoſition on the ſenſes and 
underſtanding of mankind; for they are 


founded in nature, and formed upon 


obſerving her operations in all the va- 


rious paſſions, and workings of our 


minds. ; = 
To this we owe all the beauties and 


_ embelliſhments of ſtyle ; all figures and 


ſchemes of ſpeech, and thoſe ſeveral de- 
corations that are uſed in writings to en- 
liven and adorn the work. The flou- 
riſhes of fancy reſemble the flouriſhes of 
the pen in mechanic writers; and the 
illuminators of manuſcripts, and of the 


preſs, borrowed their title perhaps from 


the illumination which a bright genius 


perſes through his compoſition. - 

The commendation of this art of en- 
lightening and adorning a ſubject, lies 
in a right diſtribution of the ſhades and 


 Jight. It is in writing, as in picture, in 
which the art is to obſerve where the 


lights will fall, to produce the mot 
beautiful parts to the day, and caſt in 


mades what we cannot hope will ſhine 
| to:advantage. 


le were endleſs to purſue this ſubject 
through all the ornaments and ill uſtra- 
tions of ſpeech; and yet I would not 


ives to his work, and diſ- 


ARS ( 170 ) 3 
me, that he has not wit enough, who diſmiſs it without pointing at the gene. 
ral rules, and neceſſary 14 gnemprn | 


required in thoſe, who would 


any regular and durable pile of building 
without laying a firm foundation. 
| es id. 


9 93. On the firſt Requifite, a Maſtery of 


Language. x7 

The firſt thing requiſite to a juſt fiyle, 

is a perfect maſtery in the language we 
write in; this is not ſo eafily attained as 


is commonly imagined, and depends up- 


on a competent knowledge of the force 


and propriety 'of words, a good natural 


taſte of ſtrength and delicacy, and all 


the beauties of expreſſion. It is my own 


opinion, that all the rules and critical 
obſervations in the world will never 
bring a man to a Juſt ſtyle, who has not 
of himſelf a natural eaſy way of wri- 
ting; but they will improve a good ge- 
nius, where nature leads the way, pro- 
vided he is not too ſerupulous, and does 


not make himſelf a flave to his rules; 


for that will introduce a ſtiffneſs and af. 
fectation, which are utterly abhorrent 
from all good writing. „ 

By a perfect maſtery in any language, 
I underitand not only a ready command 
of words, upon every occafion, not only 
the force and propriety of words, as t0 
their ſenſe and fignification, but more 
eſpecially the purity and idiom of the 
language ; for in-this a perfe& maſtery 
does conſiſt. 
gliſh, and what is Latin, what is 
French, Spaniſh, or Italian, to be able 
to mark the bounds' of each language 
we write in, to point out the diſtinguiſn- 
ing characters, and the peculiar phraſes 
of each tongue; what expreſſions, or 
manner of expreſſing is common to any 
language beſides our own, and what is 
properly and peculiarly our phraſe, and 
way of ſpeaking. * For this is to ſpeak 
or write Engliſh in purity and perfec- 
tion, to let the ſtreams run'clear and un- 
mixed, without taking in other langua- 
ges in the courſe : in Engliſh therefore, 
would have all Galliciſms (for in- 


- ſtance) avoided, that our tongue may be 
kncere, that we may keep to our own 


language, 
_ | 


tempt to 
ſhine in the productions of their pen. 
And therefore you muſt pardon me if 1 
ſeem to go back, for we cannot raiſe 


It is to know what is En- 


| 
| 
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mode In our. ſpeech, as we do in our 
cloaths. It is convenient and profitable 
ſometimes to import a foreign word, 
and naturalize the phraſe of another na- 
tion, but this is very ſparingly to be al- 
lowed ; and every ſyllable of foreign 
growth ought immediately to be diſ- 
carded, if its uſe and ornament to our 
language be not very evident. 
. SA . 
$ 94. On the Purity and Idiom of 
„ Language. 

While the Romans ſtudied and uſed 
the Greek tongue, only to 
adorn their own, the Latin flouriſhed, 
and grew every year more copious, more 
elegant, and expreſſive; but in a few 
years after the ladies and beaux of 
Rome affected to ſpeak Greek, and re- 
garded nothing but the ſoftneſs and ef- 
feminacy of that noble language, they 
weakened and corrupted their native 
tongue: and the monſtrous affectation 
of our travelled ladies and gentlemen to 
ſpeak in the French air, French tone, 
French terms, to dreſs, to cook, to 
write, to court in French, corrupted at 
once our language and our manners, 
and introduced an abominable galli- 
maufry of French and Engliſh. mixed 
together, that.made. the innovators ridi- 
culous to all men of ſenſe. The French 
tongue hath undoubtedly its graces and 
beauties, and I. am not againſt any real 
improvement of our own language from 
that or any other ; but we are always ſo 
fooliſh, or unfortunate, as never to make 
any advantage of our neighbours, We 
affect nothing of theirs, but what is filly 


and ridiculous; and by neglecting the 


ſubſtantial uſe of their language, we 
only enervate and ſpoil our own. b 

Languages, like our bodies, are in a 
perpetual flux, and ſtand in need of re- 
cruits to ſupply the place of thoſe words 
that are continually falling off through 
diſuſe; and ſince it is ſo, I think tis 
better to raiſe them at home than 
abroad. We had better rely on our 


own troops than foreign forces, and I 


believe we have ſufficient ſtrength and 
numbers within ourſelves: there is a 
vaſt treaſure, an inexhauſtible fund in 
the old Engliſh, from whence authors 
may draw conſtant ſupplies, as our off- 


# 


* 


* and 
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language, and not follow the French 


cers make their ſureſt recruits from the 
coal-works and the mines. The weight, 
the ſtrength, and ſigniſieancy of many 
antiquated words,  thould recommend 
them to uſe again. Tis only wiping 
off the ruſt they have contracted, and 
ſeparating tbem from the droſs they lie 
mingled with, and both in value and 
beauty they will riſe above the ſtandard, 
rather than fall below it. a 
Perhaps our tongue is not ſo muſical 
to the ear, nor ſo abundant: in multipli- 


city of words; but- its ſtrength is real, 


and its words are therefore the more ex- 


preſſive: the peculiar character of our 


language is, that it is cloſe, compact, 
and full; and our writings (if you will 
excuſe two Latin words) come neareſt to 
what Tully means by his Preſa Oratio. 
They are all weight and ſubſtance, good 
meaſure preſſed together, and running 
over in a redundancy of ſenſe, and not 
of words. And therefore the purity of 
our language conſiſts in preſerving this 
character, in writing with the Engliſh 
ſtrength and ſpirit: let us not envy 
others, that they are more ſoft, and dif- 
fuſe, and rarified ; be it our commenda- 
tion to write as we pay, in true Ster- 
ling; if we want ſupplies, we had bet- 
ter revive old words, than create neu- 
ones. I look upon our language as 
good bullion, if we do not debaſe it 
with too much allay; and let me leave 
this cenſure with you, That he who cor- 
rupteth the purity of the Engliſh tongue 
with the moſt ſpecious foreign words and 

hraſes, is juſt as wiſe as thoſe modiſn 
adies that change their plate for china; 


for which I think the laudable traffic of 


old cloaths is much the faireſt barter. 
; | 1bid. 

$ 95- On Plainne/s and Perſpicuity. . 

After this regard to the purity of our 
language, the next quality of a juſt ſtyle, 
is its plainneſs and perſpicuity. This 
is the greateſt commendation we can 
give an author, and the beſt argument 
that he is maſter of the language he 
writes in, and the ſubject he writes ops 
on, when we underſtand him, and ſee 
into the ſcope and tendency of his 


thoughts, as we read him. All obſcu- 


rity of expreſſion, and darkneſs of ſenſe, 


do ariſe from the confuſion of the writer's 
thoughts, 


(n) 


thoughts, and his want of proper words. 
If a man hath not a clear perception of 
the matters he undertakes to treat of, be 
his ſtyle never ſo plain as to the words 
he uſes, it never can be clear; and if his 
thoughts upon his ſubje&t be never fo 
zuſt and diftint, unleſs he has a ready 
command of words, and a faculty of eaſy 
writing in plain obvious expreſſions, the 
words will perplex the ſenſe, and cloud 
the clearneſs of his thoughts. . 
It is the unhappineſs of ſome, that 
they are not able to expreſs themſelves 
clearly: their heads are crowded with a 
multiplicity of undigeſted knowledge, 
which hes confuſed in the brain, with- 
out any order or diftingion. It is the 
vice of others, to affect obſcurity in their 
thoughts and language, to write in a 
difficult crabbed ſtyle, and perplex the 
reader with an intricate meaning in 
more intricate words. 2 --1 
The common way of offending againſt 
plainnefs and perſpicuity of ſtyle is, an 
affectation of hard unuſual words, and 
of cloſe contracted periods: the faults of 
pedants and ſententious writers! that 
are vainly oftentatious of their learning, 
or their wiſdom, Hard words and quaint 
expreſſions are abominable: wherever 
you meet ſuch a writer, throw him afide 
for a coxcomb. Some authors of repu- 
tation have uſed a ſhort and concife way 
of expreſſion, I muſt own; and if they 
are not ſo clear as others, the fault is to 
be laid on the brevity they labour after: 
for while we ſtudy to be conciſe, we can 
hardly avoid being obſcure. We crowd 
our thoughts into too ſmall a compaſs, 
and are fo ſparing of our words, that 
we will not afford enow to expreſs our 
Meaning. | | 

here is another extreme in obſcure 
writers, not much taken notice of, which 
ſome empty conceited heads are apt to 
run into out of a prodigality of words, 
and a want of ſenſe. This is the extra- 
vagance of your copious writers, who 
loſe their meaning in the multitude of 
words, and bury their ſenſe under heaps 


of phraſes. Their underſtanding is ra- 


ther rarified, than condenſed: their 
meaning, we cannot ſay, is dark and 
thick; it is too light and ſubtle to be 
d iſcerned: it is ſpread ſo thin, and dif- 
fuſed fo wide, that it is hard to be col- 


| ſtance. ; 


lected. Two lines would expreſs all 
they ſay in two pages: tis nothing but 
whipt ſyllabub and froth, a little varniſh 
and gilding, without any folidity or ſub. 
Felten. 


$ 96, On the Decorations and Ornaments 
edit <8 ,_ of Style. | 

The deepeſt rivers have the plaineſt 
ſurface, and the pureſt waters are always 
cleareſt. Cryſtal is not the leſs ſolid 
for being tranſparent; the value of a 
ſtyle riſes like the value of precious 
ſtones, If it be dark and cloudy, it is 


in vain to poliſh it: it bears its worth 


in its native looks, and the fame art 
which enhances its price when it is clear, 
only debaſes if it be dull. 

| You fee I have borrowed ſome meta- 
phors to explain my thoughts; and it is, 
I believe, impoſſible to deſcribe the plain- 
neſs and elearneſs of ſtyle, without ſome 
expreſſions clearer than the terms I am 
otherwiſe bound up to uſe. 

You muſt give me leave to go on with 
you to the decorations and ornaments of 
ſtyle: there is no inconſiſtency between 
the plainneſs and perſpicuity, and the 
ornament of writing. A ſtyle reſembleth 
beauty, where the ce is Clear and plain 
as to ſymmetry and proportion, but is 
capable of wonderful improvements, as 
to features and complexion. If I may 
tranſgreſs in too frequent alluſions, be- 
cauſe I would make every thing plain to 
you, I would paſs on from painters to 
ſtatuaries, whoſe excellence it is at firſt 
to form true and juft proportions, and 


afterwards to give them that ſoftneſs, 


that expreſſion, that ſtrength, and deli- 
cacy, which make them almoſt breathe 
and Joney-775 50 het ets 

The decorations of ſtyle are formed 
out of thoſe ſeveral ſchemes and figures, 
which are contrived to expreſs” the pal- 
ſtons and motions” of our minds in our 
ſpeech; to give life and ornament, 

race and beauty, to our "expreſſions. 

ſhalt not undertake the rhetorician's 
province, in giving you an account of 
all the figures they have invented, and 
thoſe ſeveral ornaments of writing, 
whoſe grace and commendation he ia 
being ufed with * and pro- 
priety. It were endleſs to purſue this 


ſchemes and il- 
luſtrations 
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common forms, which every writer upon 
every ſubject may uſe, to enliven and 
adorn his work. | 
Theſe are. metaphor and fimilitude 
and thoſe. images and repreſentations, 
that are drawn in the ſtrongeſt and molt 
lively colours, to imprint what the wri- 
ter would have his readers conceive, more 
deeply on their minds. In the choice, 
and in the uſe of theſe, your ordinary 
writers are moſt apt to offend. Images 
are very ſparingly to be introduced: 
their proper place is in poems and ora- 
tions; and their uſe is to move pity or 
terror, admiration, . compaſſion, anger, 
and reſentment, . by. repreſenting ſome- 
thing very affectionate or very dreadful, 
very aſtoniſhing, very miſerable, or very 
provoking to our thoughts. They give 
a wonderful force and beauty to the 
ſubject, where they are painted by a 
maſterly hand; but if they are either 
weakly drawn, or unſkilfully placed, 
they raiſe no. paſſion, but indignation, in 
the reader, Felton. 


$ 97. On Metaphors and Similitudes. 

The moſt common ornaments. are Me- 
taphor and Similitude. One is an al- 
luſion to words, the other to things; 
and both have their beauties, if pro- 
perly applied. FE bk 16 7175 
Similitudes ought to be drawn from 
the moſt familiar and beſt known par- 
ticulars in the world: if any thing is 
dark and obſcure in them, the pur 
of uſing them is defeated; and that 
which 15 not clear itſelf, can never give 
light to any thing that wants it. It is. 
the idle fancy of ſome poor brains to 
run out perpetually into a courſe of ſi- 
militudes, confounding. their ſubject by, 
des goa nangy b likeneſſes; and ma- 
ing it like ſo many things, that it. is 
like nothing at all. This kiking hu- 
mour is good for nothing, but to con- 
Vince us, that the author is in the dark. 


F 


himſelf; and, while he. is likening, his 


ſubject to every thing, he. knoweth not 
what.it is like, | | l 

There is another tedious fault in ſome 
ſimile men; which is, drawing their 
compariſons into a great length and 


minute particulars, where it is of no 


importance whether the reſemblance 
ds or not. But the true art of il- 


founding in our ears. 


in their eaſineſs and 
poſe they are naturally introduced; but where 


651 


{uſtrations of ſpeech: but there are ſome 


luſtrating any ſubject by ſimilitude, is, 
firſt, to pitch on ſuch a reſemblance as 
all the world will agree in: and then, 
without being careful to have it run on 
all four, to touch it only in the ſtrong- 
eſt lines, and the neareſt likeneſs. And 
this will ſecure us from all ſtiffneſs and 
formality in ſimilitude, and deliver us 
from the nauſeous repetition of ar and , 
which ſome fo ſo writers, if I may beg 
leave to call them ſo, are continually 

I have nothing to ſay to thoſe gen- 
tlemen who bring ſimilitudes and for- 
get the reſemblance. All the pleaſure 
we can take, when we meet theſe pro- 
miſing ſparks, is in the diſappointment, 
where we find their fancy is ſo like their 
ſubject, that it is not like at all. ö 

898. On Metaphor s. 

Metaphors require great judgment 
and — in he uſe of — 
They are a ſhorter fimilitude, where the 
Hkeneſs is rather implied than expreſſed. 
Fhe ſignification of one word, in meta- 
phors, is transferred to another, and we 
talk of one thing in the terms and pro- 
priety of another. But there muſt be 
a common reſemblance, ſome original 
likeneſs in nature, ſome correfpondence 
and eaſy tranſition, or metaphors are 
ſhocking and corfuſ ee. 
The beauty of them difplays itſeſf 
propriety, where 


they are forced and crowded, too fre- 
quent and various, and do not riſe out 
of the courſe of thought, but are con- 
ſtrained and preſſed into the ſerviee, in- 
ſtead of making the diſcourſe more lively 
and chearful, they make it ſullen, dull, 
e 2 W208 2 SP. 
U. mu. m your udoy nent. u 
the. beſt models and the molt — 
pens, Where you will fd the. metaphor 
in all its grace andeſtrength, ſhedding; 
2 luſtre. 9 beauty on the work. For 
it. ought. never to be uſed but When it 
gives: greater force to the ſentence, an 
IIluſtration to the: thought, and-infinu- 
ates . a. ſilent argument inthe allufion. 
The-uſe of . metaphors is not only to 
convey the thought in a more pleaſing 
manner, but to give it a ſtronger im- 


preſſion, and enforce it on the mind. 


Where 
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is deficient, but ſo many teſtimonies of 


Where this is not regarded, they are 
vain and trifling traſh ; and in a due 
obſervance of this, in a pure, chaſte, 
natural expreſſion, conſiſt the juſtneſs, 
beauty, and delicacy of ſtyle, Felton. 


jb $ 99. Or Epitbeti. | 


1 have ſaid nothing of Epithets. 
Their buſineſs is to expreſs, the nature 
of the things they are applied to; and 
the choice of them depends upon a good 
judgment, to diſtinguiſh what are the 
moſt proper titles to be given on all oc- 
caſions, and a complete knowledge in 
the accidents, qualities, and affections 
of every thing in the world. They are 
of moſt ornament when they are of uſe: 
they are to determine the character of 
every perſon, and decide the merits of 
every cauſe; conſcience and juſtice are 
to be regarded, and great ſkill and ex- 
actneſs are required in the uſe of them. 

For it is of great importance to call 
things by their right names : the points 
of ſatire, and ſtrains of compliment de- 


pend upon it; otherwiſe we. may make F 


an aſs of a lion, commend a man in ſa- 
tire, and lampoon him in panegyric. 
Here alſo there is room for genius : 
common juſtice and judgment ſhould 
direct us to ſay what is proper at leaſt ; 
but it is parts and fire that will prompt 
us to the moſt lively and moſt Preible 
epithets that can be applied: and ' tis 
in their energy and propriety their 


beauty lies. | bid. 


| $ 100. On Allegories. 


Allegories I need not mention, be- 
cauſe they are not ſo much any orna- 
ment of ſtyle, as an artful way 'of re- 
commending truth to the world in a 
borrowed ſhape, and a dreſs more agree- 
able to the fancy, than naked truth her- 
ſelf can be. Truth is ever moſt beau- 
tiful and evident in her native” dreſs : 
and the arts that are ufed to convey her 
to our minds, are no argument that ſhe 


the corruption of our nature, when 
truth, of all things the plaineſt and ſin- 
cereſt, is forced to gain admittance to 
us in diſguiſe, and court us in maſque- 


rade. | + Þ + Thi, i þ 


ny e on an infinite ſubject. 
i 
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§ 101. On the Sublime. 
There is one ingredient more re. 
quired to the perfection of ſtyle, which 
I have partly mentioned already, in 
ſpeaking of the ſuitableneſs of the 


thoughts to the ſubject, and of the 
words to the thoughts; but you will 


give me leave to conſider it in another 


light, with regard to the majeſty and 


dignity of the ſubject. ; | 
Jr is fit, as we have ſaid already, that 
the thoughts and expreſſion ſhould be 
ſuited to the matter on all occaſions; 
but in nobler and greater ſubjects, eſpe- 


_ cially where the theme is ſacred and di- 


vine, it muſt be our care to think and 
write up to the dignity and majeſty of 
the things we preſume to treat of: no- 
thing little, mean, or low, no childiſh 
thoughts, or boyiſh expreſſions will be 
endured : all muſt be awful and grave, 
and great and ſolemn.” The nobleit ſen- 


timents muſt be conveyed in the weight- 


ieſt words: all ornaments and illuftra. 
tions muſt be borrowed from the richeſt 
arts of univerſal nature; and in divine 
ſubjects, eſpecially when we attempt to 
ſpeak of God, of his wiſdom, goodneſs, 
and power, of his mercy and juſtice, of 
his diſpenſations and providence, (by all 
which he is pleaſed to manifeſt himſelf 
to the ſons of men) we mult raiſe our 
thoughts, and enlarge our minds, and 
ſearch all the treaſures of knowledge 
for every thing that is great, wonderful, 
and magnificent: we can only expreſs 
our thoughts of the Creator in the works 


of his creation; and the brighteſt of 


theſe can only give us ſome faint ſha- 


dows of his 8 and his glory. 


The ſtrongeſt figures are too weak, the 
moſt exalted language too low, to ex- 
preſs his ineffable excellence. No hy- 
perbole can be brought to heighten our 
thoughts; for in ſo ſublime a theme, 
nothing can be hyperbolical. The riches 
of imagination are poor, and all the 
rivers of eloquence are dry, in ſupply- 
ow 

and mean, how baſe and grovel- 

ling are the Heathen conceptions of the 
Deity ! ſomething ſublime and noble 
muſt needs be ſaid on ſo great an occa- 
ſion; but in this great article, the moſt 
celebrated of the Heathen pens em to 
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flag and ſink; they bear up in no pro- 
portion to the dignity of the theme, 
as if they were depreſſed by the weight, 
and dazzled with the ſplendour of the 
ſubject. 1 : rg | 
We have no inſtances to produce of 


any writers that. riſe at all to the ma- 


jeſty and dignity of the Divine Attri- 
butes, except the ſacred penmen. No 
leſs than Divine Inſpiration could ena- 


ble men to write worthily of God, and. 
none but the Spirit of God knew how. 
to expreſs his greatneſs, and diſplay his 


glory: in compariſon of theſe divine 
writers, the greateſt. geniuſes, the no- 


bleſt wits of the Heathen world, are 
The ſublime majeſty, 
and royal magnificence of. the ſcripture. 


low and dull, 


poems are above the reach, and beyond 
the power of all mortal wit. Take the 
beſt and livelieſt poems of antiquity, 
and read them, as we do the ſcriptures, 
in a proſe tranſlation, and they are fiat 
and poor. Horace, and Virgil, and 


Homer, loſe - their , ſpirits : and their 


ſtrength in the transfuſion, to that de- 
gree, that we have hardly patience to 
read them. But the ſacred writings, 


even in our tranſlation, preſerve their 
majeſty and their glory, and very far 


ſurpaſs the brighteſt and nobleſt compo- 


ſitions of Greece and Rome. And this 
is not owing to the richneſs and ſolem- 


nity of the eaſtern eloquence, (for it 
holds in no other inſtance) but to the 
divine direction and aſſiſtance of, the 


holy writers. For, let me only make 


this remark, that the moſt literal tranſ- 
lation of the ſcriptures, in the moſt na- 
tural ſignification of the words, is ge- 
nerally the beſt ; and the ſame punc- 
tualneſs which debaſes other writings, 


preſerves the ſpirit and majeſty of the 


ſacred text: it can ſuffer no improve- 
ment from human wit; and we may 
obſerve, that thoſe who have preſumed 
to heighten the expreſſions by a poetical 
tranſlation or paraphraſe, have ſunk in 
the attempt; and all the decorations of 
their verſe, whether Greek or Latin, 
have not been able to reach the dignity, 
the majeſty, and ſolemnity of our proſe: 
ſo that the proſe of ſcripture cannot be 
improved by. verſe, and even the divine 
poetry is moſt like itſelf in proſe. One 
obſervation more I would leave with 
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you: Milton himſelf, as great a genius 
as he was, owes his ſuperiority over Ro- 
mer and Virgil, in majeſty. of thought 
and ſplendour of expreſſion, to the ſcrip- 
tures: they are the fountain from which, 
he derived his light ; the ſacred trea-. 
ſure. that enriched his fancy, and fur- 
niſhed him with all the truth and won 


ders of God and his creation, of angels 


and men, which no mortal brain was 
able either to diſcover or conceive: and 
in him, of all human writers, you will 
meet all his ſentiments and words raiſed. 
and ſuited to the greatneſs and dignity. 
of the ſubject. | 

I have detained you the longer on 
this majeſty of ſtyle, being perhaps my-. 
ſelf carried away with the greatneſs and 
pleaſure of the contemplation. . - What 
I have dwelt ſo much on, with reſpect 
to divine ſubjects, is more eaſily to be 
obſerved with reference to human : for 
in all things below divinity, we are ra- 
ther able to exceed than fall ſhort; and. 
in adorning all other ſubje&s, our words 
and ſentiments may riſe in a juſt pro- 
portion to them; nothing is above the 
reach of man, but heaven; and the 
ſame wit can raiſe a human ſubje&, that 
only debaſes a divine. Felton. 


F 102. Rules of Order and Proportion. 
After all theſe excellencies of ſtyle, 


in purity, in plainneſs and perſpicuity, 


1n ornament and majeſty, are conſidered, 
a finiſhed piece of what kind ſoever muſt 
ſhine in the order and proportion of the 
whole; for light riſes out of order, and 
beauty from proportion. In architecture 
and painting, theſe fill and relieve the 
eye. A juſt diſpoſition gives us a clear 


view of the whole at once; and the due 


ſymmetry and proportion of every part 
in itſelf, and of all together, leave no 
vacancy in our thoughts or eyes; no- 
thing is wanting, every thing is com- 
plete, and we are ſatisfied in behold. 

But when I ſpeak of order and pro- 

portion, I do not intend any ſtiff and 
formal method, but only a proper diſ- 


. tribution of the parts in general, where 


they follow in a natural courſe, and are 
not confounded with one another. Lay- 
ing down a ſcheme, and marking out. 


the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of a diſ-_ 


courſe, ' 
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courſe, are only neceſſary in ſyſtems, 
and ſome pieces of controverſy and ar- 
gumentation : you ſee, however, that I 
have ventured to write without any de- 
clared' order; and this is allowable, 
where the method opens as you read, 
and the order diſcovers itſelf in the pro- 
greſs of the ſubject: but certainly, of 
all pieces that were ever written in a 
profeſſed and ſtated method, and diſtin- 


guiſhed by the number and ſucceſſion of 
their parts, our Engliſh ſermons are the 


completeſt in order and proportion; the 
method is ſo eaſy and natural, the parts 
bear ſo juſt a proportion to one another, 
that among many others, this may paſs for 
a peculiar commendation of them: for 
thoſe diviſions and particulars which ob- 
ſcure and perplex other writings; give a 
clearer light to ours. All that I would in- 


finvate, therefore, is only this, that it is 
not neceſſary to lay the method we uſe 


before the reader, only to write, and 
then he will read, in order. . 

But it requires a full command of the 
ſubject, a diſtinct view, to keep it always 
in ſight, or elſe, without ſome method 


firſt deſigned, we ſhall be in danger of 
| loſing it, and wandering after it, till 


we have loſt ourſelves, and bewildered 


the reader. 


A preſcribed method is neceſſary for 
weaker heads, but the beauty of order 
is its freedom and unconſtraint: it muſt 
be diſperſed and ſhine in all the parts 
through the whole performance; but 
there is no neceſſity of writing in tram- 


mels, when we can move more at eaſe 


without them: neither is the proportion 
of writing to be meaſured out like the 
proportions of a horſe, where every part 
muſt be drawn in the minuteſt reſpect 
to the ſize and bigneſs of the reſt; but 
it is to be taken by the mind, and formed 

on a general view and conſideration 
of the whole. The ſtatuary that carves 


Hercules in ſtone, or caſts him in braſs, 


may be obliged to take his dimenſions 
from his foot; but the poet that de- 
ſcribes him is not bound up to the 

meter's rule: nor is an author 
under any obligation to write by the 
ſcale. | 


Theſe | hints will ſerve to give you 


ſome notion of order and proportion 
and I muſt not dwell too long upon 


— 


them, left T tranſgreſs the rules I am 
laying down. 


$ 103. 4 Retapitulation. 

I ſhall make no formal recapitulation 
of what I have delivered. Out of all 
theſe rules together, riſes a juſt ſtyle, 
and a perfect compoſition. All the la- 
titude that can be admitted, is in the 
ornament of writing; we do not require 
every author to ſhine in gold and jew. 
els : there is a moderation to be uſed in 
the pomp and trappings of a diſcourſe : 
it is not neceſſary that every part ſhould 
be embelliſhed' and adorned ; but the 
decoration ſhould be ſkilfully diſtributed 
through the whole: too full and glaring 
a light is offenſive, and confounds the 
eyes: in heaven itſelf there are vatan- 
cies and ſpaces between the ſtars; and 
the day is not leſs beautiful for being 
interſperſed with clouds; they only mo- 
derate the brightneſs of the ſun, and, 
without diminiſhing from-his ſplendour, 
gild and adorn themſelves with his rays, 
But to deſcend from the ſkies : It is in 
writing as in dreſs; the richeſt habits 
are not always the completeſt, and a 
gentleman may make a better figure in 
a plain ſuit, than in an embroidered 
coat: the dreſs depends upon the ima- 

ination, but m 
udgment, contrary to the opinion of 
de Haidies; who value othing but a 
good fancy in the choice of their cloaths. 
The firſt excellence is to write in purity, 
plainly, and clearly; there is no diſpen- 
ſation from theſe: but afterwards” you 
have your choice-of' colours, and may 


enliven, | adorn, and paint your ſubject 


as you pleaſe. | 

In writing, the rules have a relation 
and dependence on one another. They 
are held in one ſocial bond, and joined, 
like the moral virtues, and liberal arts, 
in a ſort of harmony and concord He 
that cannot write pure, plain Engliſh, 
muſt never pretend to write at all; it 1 
in vain for him to dreſs and adorn his 
diſcourſe ; the finer he endeavours to 
make it, he makes it only the more ri- 
diculous. And on the other fide; let 2 


man write in the exacteſt purity ,and 


propriety of language, if he has not 
life and fire, ny 2 his work ſome 
force and ſpirit, it is nothing but a mere 


corpſe, 


Felton. A 


be adjuſted by the 
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matter. Bat every true genius, who is 
a perfect maſter of the language he writes 
in, will let no fitting ornaments and de- 
corations be wanting. His fancy flows 
in the richeſt vein, and gives his pieces 


ſuch lively colours, and ſo beautiful a. 


complexion, that you would almoſt ſay 
his own blood and ſpirits were transfuſed 
into the work, Felton. 


F log. How to form right Taſte. 
A perfect maſtery and elegance of 


ſtyle is to be learned from the common 


rules, but muſt be improved by reading 
the orators and poets, and the celebrated 
maſters in every kind; this will give 
you a right taſte, and a true reliſh ; 
and when you can diſtinguiſh the beau- 
ties of every finiſhed piece, you will 
write yourſelf with equal commenda- 
ion. | | a 

do not aſſert that every good writer 
muſt have a genius for poetry; I know 


| Fully is an undeniable exception: but 


I will venture to affirm, that a ſoul that 
is not moved with poetry, and has no 
taſte that way, is too dull and Ilumpiſh 
ever to write with any proſpect of being 
read, It is a fatal miſtake, and ſimple 
ſuperſtition, to diſcourage youth from 
poetry, and endeavour to prejudice them 
againſt it; if they are of a poetical ge- 
nius, there is no reſtraining them: 
Ovid, you know, was deaf to his fa- 
ther's frequent admonitions, But if they 
are not quite ſmitten and bewitched with 
loye of verſe, they ſhould be trained to 


it, to make them maſters of every kind 


of poetry, that by learning to imitate 
the originals, they may arrive at a right 
conception, and a true taſte of their 
authors: and being able to write in 
verſe upon occaſion, I can aſſure you is 
no diſadvantage to proſe ; for without 
reliſhing the one, a man muſt never 
pretend to any taſte of the other. 

Taſte is a metaphor, borrowed from 
the palate, by which we approve or 
diſlike what we eat and drink, from the 
agreeableneſs or diſagreeableneſs of the 
reliſh in our mouth. Nature directs us 
in the common uſe, and every body can 
tell ſweet from bitter, what 1s ſharp or 

ur, or vapid, or nauſeous; but it re- 


quires ſenſes more refined and exerciſed, 


i 


(7 3 
_ corpſe, and a lumpiſh, unwieldy maſs of 


to diſcover every taſte that is 'moſt per- 
fect in its kind; every palate is not a 
judge of that, and yet drinking is more 
uſed than reading. All that I pretend 
to know of the matter, is, that wine 
ſhould be, like a ſtyle, clear, deep, 
bright, and ſtrong, ſincere and pure, 
ſound and dry (as our advertiſements 
do well expreſs it) which laſt is a com- 
mendable term, that contains the juice 
of the richeſt ſpirits, and only keeps 
out all cold and dampneſs. 

It is common to commend a man for 
an ear to muſic, and a taſte of painting; 
which are nothing but a juſt diſcern- 
ment of what is excellent and moſt per- 
fect in them. The firſt depends entire- 
ly on the ear; a man can never expect 
to be a maſter, that has not an ear 
tuned and ſet to muſic: and you can 
no more ſing an ode without an ear, 
than without a genius you can write one, 
Painting, we ſhould think, requires ſome 
underſtanding in the art, and exact 
knowledge of the beſt maſters* manner, 
to be a judge of it; but this faculty, 
like the reſt, is founded in nature: 
knowledge in the art, and frequent con- 
verſation with the belt. originals, will 
certainly perfect a man's judgment; 
but if there is not a natural ſagacity 
and aptneſs, experience will be of no 
great ſervice. A good taſte is an argu- 
ment of a great ſoul, as well as a lively 
wit, It is the infirmity of poor ſpirits 
to be taken with every appearance, and 
dazzled" by every thing that ſparkles: 
but to paſs by. what the generality of 
the world admires, and' to be detained 
with nothing but what is moſt perfect 
and excellent in its kind, ſpeaks a ſu- 
perior genius, and a true diſcernment : 
a new picture by ſome meaner hand, 
where the colours are freſh and lively, 
will engage the eye, but the pleaſure 
goes off with looking, and what we ran 


to at firſt with eagerneſ;, we preſently 


leave with indifference : but the old 
pieces of Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Tintoret, and Titian, though not fo 
inviting at firſt, open to the eye by de- 
rees ; and the longer and oftener we 
ok we ſtill diſcover new beauties, 
and find new pleaſure. I am not a man 
of ſo much ſeverity in my temper as 
to _ you to be pleaſed with * 
3 ut 


(% 


but what is in che Taft perfection; for It may be therefore of farther uſe? 
then, poſſibly, fo many are the infir- and moſt advantage to you, as well as 
mities of writing, beyond otber arts, a relief and entertainment to -refreſh 
you "never could be pleaſed. There is your ſpirits in the end of a tedious diſ. 
a wide difference in being nice to judge courſe, if, beſides mentioning the claſ- 
of every degree of perfection, and rigid fic authors as they fall in my way, I lay 
in refuſing” Khatever is deficient in any before you ſome of the correcteſt wri- 
| point. This would only be weaknefs ters of this age and the laſt, in ſeveral 
1 of ſtomach, not any commendation of a faculties; upon different ſubjects: Not 
; i good palate; a true taſte judges of de- that you ſhould be drawn inte a ſervile 
| fects as well as perfections, and the beſt imitation of any of them; but that you 
| Judges are always the perſons of the may ſee into the ſpirit, force, and beau- 
} er candour. They will find none ty of them all, and form your pen from 
ut real fault, and wherever they com- thoſe general notions of life and deli. 
mend, the praife i juſtly du. cæacp, of fine thoughts and happy words, 
I have intimated already, that a'good which riſe to your mind upon reading 
taſte is to be formed by reading the beſt the great maſters of ſtyle in their ſeve- 
authors; and when you ſhall be able to ral ways, and manner of excelling. 
Point out their beauties, to diſcern the I muſt beg leave, therefore, to defer 


brighteſt paſſages, the ſtrength and ele- a little the entertainment I promiſed, 


gance of their language, you will al- 


ways write yourſelf, and read others by 
that ſtandard, and muſt therefore ne- 
ceſſarily excel. Felton. 


& 105. Taſte to be improved by Imitation. 
In Rome there were ſome popular 
orators, WO with a- falſe eloquence and 
violent action, carried away the ap- 
1 the people: and with us we 
ave ſome popular men, wWho are fol- 


lowed ard admired for the loudnefs of 


their voice, and à falſe pathos both in 
utterance and writing. I have been 
ſometimes in ſome confuſion to hear 
ſuch perſons commended by thofe of ſu- 

rior ſenſe, who could diſtinguiſh, one 
would think, between empty, pompous, 
ſpecious harangues, and thoſe pieces in 
which all the beauties of writing are 
combined. A natural taſte muſt there. 
fore be improved, like fine parts, and a 
great genius; it muſt be affifted by art, 
or it will be eaſily vitiated and cor- 


while I endeavour to lead you into the 
true way of imitation, if ever you ſhall _ 


propoſe any original for your copy'; or, 


which is infinitely preferable, into à per- 


fect maſtery of the ſpirit and perfections 


of every celebrated writer, whether an- 


cient or modern.  Toid. 


8 106. On the Hiſtorical Style. 


Hiſtory will not admit thoſe decora- 


tions other ſubjects are capable of; the 
paſſions and affections are not to be 


moved with any thing, but the truth of 


the narration. All the force and beauty 
muſt lie in the order and expreſſion. 
To relate every event with clearne!s 
and perſpicuity, in ſuch words as beſt 
expreſs the nature of the ſubject, is the 
chief commendation of an hiſtorian's 


ſtyle. Hiſtory gives us a draught of 


facts and tranſactions in the world. 
The colours theſe are painted in; the 
ſtrength and ſignificancy of the ſeveral 


| faces; the regular confuſion of a battle; 
rupted. Falſe eloquence paſſes only the diſtractions of a tumult ſenſibly de- f 
where true is not underſtood ; and no- picted; every object and every occur- : 
body will commend bad writers, that is rence ſo preſented to your view, that e 
acquainted with good. he. while you read, you ſeem indeed to ſee l 
Tbeſe are only ſome curſory thoughts them: this is the art and perfection of 1 
on a ſubject that will not be reduced to an hiſtorical ſtyle. And you will ob- t 
rules. To treat of a true taſte in a for- ſerve, that thoſe who haye excelled in IM 
mal method, would be very infipid ; it hiſtory, have excelled in this eſpecially 3 n 
is beſt collected from the beauties and and what has made them the Randards f 


laws of writing, and muſt riſe from 
every man's own apprehenfion and notion 
of what he hears and reads, 


of that ſtyle, is the clearneſs, the life 
and vigour of their expreſſion, every 
where properly varied; according to the 

N | variety 


4 
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variety of the ſubjects they wrote on: 


for hiſtory and narration are nothing but 


juſt and lively deſcriptions of remarka- 
ble events and accidents. Pelton, 


$ 107. Of | HeRopoTus and Thucy- 


For this reaſon we praiſe Herodotus 


and Thucydides among the Greeks; 


for I will mention no more of them; 


and upon this "account we commend 
Salluſt and Livy among the Romans. 
For though they all differ in their ſtyle, 
yet they all agree in theſe common ex- 
cellencies. Herodotus diſplays a natu- 
ral oratory in the beauty and clearneſs 
of a numerous and ſolemn dition; he 
flows with a ſedate and majeſtic pace, 
with an eaſy current, and a pleaſant 
ftream. - 'Thucydides does ſometimes 
write-in a ſtyle fo cloſe, that almoſt 
every word is a ſentence, and every 


ſentence almoſt acquaints us with ſome- 


thing new; ſo that from the multitude 
of cauſes, and variety of matter crowded 
together, we ſhould ſuſpe&t him to be 
obſcure: but yet ſo happy, fo admira- 
ble a maſter is he in the art of expreſ- 
ſion, ſo proper and fo full, that we 
cannot ſay Whether his diction does more 
illuſtrate the things he ſpeaks of, or 
whether. his words themſelves are not 
illuſtrated by his matter; ſo mutual a 
light do his expreſſion and ſubject re- 
fle& on each other. His diction, though 
it be preſſed and cloſe, is nevertheleſs 


great and magnificent, equal to the dig- 


nity and importance of his ſubject. He 
firſt, after Herodotus, ventured to adorn 
the hiſtorian's ſtyle, to make the nar- 
ration more pleaſing, by leaving the 
flatneſs and nakedneſs of former ages. 
This is moſt obſervable in his battles, 
where he does not only relate the mere 


fight, but writes with a martial ſpirit, 


as if he ſtobd in the hotteſt of the en- 
gagement; and what is moſt excellent, 
as well as remarkable in ſo cloſe a ſtyle, 
is, that it is numerous and harmonious, 
that his words are not laboured nor 
forced, but fall into their places in a 
natural order, as into their molt proper 
lituation, i W776 


oe lf don wes aL 
Salluſt and Livy you will read, 1 


hope, with ſo much pleaſute, as to 
make a thorough and intimate acquaint- 
ance with them. Thucydides and Sal- 

luſt are generally compared, as Livy is 


with Herodotus ; and fince I am fallen 


upon their characters, I cannot help 
touching the compariſons. Salluſt is 
re pre ſented as a conciſe, a ſtrong, and 
nervous writer; and fo far he agrees 
wich Thucydides's manner: but he is 
alſo charged with being obſcure, as con- 
ciſe writers very often are, withou: any 
reaſon. For, if I may judge by my 
own apprehenhons, as I read him, no 
writer can be more clear, more obvious 
and intelligible. He has not, indeed, 
as far as I can obſerve, one redundant 
expreſſion; bur his words are all weigh- 
ed and choſen, ſo expreſſive and ſigni- 
ficant, that I will challenge any critio 
to take a ſentence of his, and expreſs 
it clearer or better; his contraction 
ſeems wrought and laboured. To me 
he appears as à man that conſidered and 
ſtudied perſpicuity and brevity to that 
degree, that he would not retrench a 
word which might help him to expreſs 
his meaning, nor ſuffer one to ſtands 
if his ſenſe was clear without it. Being 


more diffuſed, would have Weakene 


his language, and have made it ob- 
ſcurer rather than clearer: fora mult < | 
tude of words only ſerve to cloud of 
diſſipate the ſenſe 3/ and though a co- 
pious ſtyle in a maſter's hand is clea- 
and beautiful, yet where conciſeneis and 
perſpicuity are once reconciled, any at- 
tempt to enlarge the expreſſions, if it 
does not darken, does certainly make 
the light much feebler. Salluſt is all 
life and ſpirit, yet grave and majeſlię 
in his diction: his uſe of old words is 
perfectly right; there is no aſſectation; 
but more weight and fignificancy in 
them: the boldneſs of his metaphors 
are among his greateſt beauties; they 
are choſen with great judgment, and 
ſhew the force of his genius; the co- 
louring is ſtrong, and the ſtrokes are 
bold; and in my opinion he chole them 
for the ſake of the brevity he loved, to 
expreſs more clearly and more forcibly, 
what otherwiſe he muſt have written jn 
looſer characters with leſs ſtrength and 
beauty. And no fault can be objectet 
BEE - ; » „. WED 
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to the juſteſt and exacteſt of the Roman 
writers. 

Livy is the moſt conſiderable of the 
Roman hiſtorians, if to the perfection of 


his ſtyle we join the compaſs of his ſub- 


ject; in which he has the advantage 
over all that wrote before him, in any 
nation but the Jewiſh, eſpecially over 
Thucydides; whoſe hiſtory, however 
drawn out into length, is confined to 
the ſhorteſt period of any, except what 
remains cf Salluſt. No hiſtorian could 
be happier in the greatneſs and dignity 
of his ſubject, and none was better qua- 
lified to adorn it; for his genius was 
equal to the majeſty of the Roman em- 
pire, and every way capable of the 
mighty undertaking. He is not ſo co- 
pious in words, as abundant in matter, 
rich in his expreſſion, grave, majeſtic, 
and lively; and if I may have liberty 
to enlarge on the old commendation, I 
would ſay his ſtyle flows with milk and 
honey, in ſuch abundance, ſuch plea- 
ſure and ſweetneſs, that when once you 
are proficient enough to read him readi- 
ly, you will go on with unwearied de- 
light, and never lay him out of your 
hands without impatience to reſume 
him. We may reſemble him to Hero- 
 dotus, in the manner of his dion ; 
but he is more like Thucydides in the 

randeur and majeſty of expreſſion : and 

f we obſerve the multitude. of clauſes in 
the length of his periods, perhaps Thu- 
cydides himſelf is not more crowded ; 
only the length of the periods is apt to 
. deceive us; and great men among the 

ancients, as well as moderns, have 
been induced to think this writer was 
copious, becauſe his - ſentences were 
long. Copious he is indeed, and for- 
eible in his deſcriptions, not laviſh in 
the number, but exuberant in the rich- 
neſs and ſignificancy of his words. You 
will obſerve, for I ſpeak upon my own 
obſervation, that Livy is not ſo eaſy and 
obvious to be underſtood as Salluſt; the 
experiment is made every where in 
reading five or ſix Pages of each author 
together. The ſhortneſs of Salluſt's 
ſentences, as long as they are clear, 
ſhews his ſenſe and meaning all the way 
in an inſtant: The progreſs is quick and 

plain, and every three lines gives us a 

new and complete idea ; we are carricd 


from one thing to another with ſo ſwift 
a pace, that we run as we read; and yet 
cannot, if we read diſtinctly, run faſter 
than we underſtand him. This is the 
brighteſt teſtimony that can be given of 
2 clear and obvious ſtyle, In Livy we 
cannot paſs on ſo readily ; we are forced 
to wait for his meaning till we come to 
the end of the ſentence, and have ſo 
many clauſes to ſort, and refer to their 
proper places in the way, that I muſt 
own I cannot read him ſo readily at 
ſight as I can Salluſt; though with at- 
tention and conſideration I underſtand 
him as well. He is not ſo eaſy, nor fo 
well adapted to young proficients, as the 
other: and is ever plaineſt, when his 
ſentences are ſhorteſt ; which I think 1s 
a demonſtration. Some, perhaps, will 
be apt to conclude, that in this I differ 
from Quinctilian: but I do not conceive 
ſo myſelf; for Quinctilian recommends 
Livy before Salluſt, rather for his can- 
dour, and the larger compaſs: of his hiſ- 
tory; for he owns a good proficiency is 
required to underſtand him; and I can 
only refer to the experience of young 
proficients, which of them is more 
open to their apprehenſion... Diſtinc« 
ton of ſentences, in few words, provid- 
ed the words be plain and expreſſive, 
ever gives light to the author, and car- 
ries <8 meaning uppermoſt ; but long 
223 and a multiplicity of clauſes, 
owever they abound with the moſt ob- 
vious and ſignificant words, do neceſſa- 
rily make the meaning more retired, 
leſs forward and obvious to the view: 
and in this Livy may ſeem as crowded 
as Thucydides, if not in the number of 
periods, certainly in the multitude of 
clauſes, which, ſo diſpoſed, do rather 
obſcure than illuminate his writings, 
But in fo rich, ſo majeſtic, ſo flowing 2 
writer, we may watt with patience to 
the end of the ſentence, for the pleaſure 
ſtill increaſes as we read. The elegance 
and purity, the greatneſs and nobleneſs 
of his diction, his happineſs in narra- 
tion, and his wonderful eloquence, are 
above all commendation ; and his ſtyle, 
if we were to decide, is certainly the 
ſtandard of Roman hiftory. For Salluſt, 
I muſt own, 1s too impetuous in his 
courſe; he hurries his reader on too faſt, 
and hardly ever allows him the * 
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of expectation, which in reading hiſtory, 


where it is juſtly raiſed on important 
events, is the greateſt of all others. 


| Felton, 
$ 109. Thelr Uſe in Style, 


Reading theſe celebrated authors will 
give you a true taſte of good writing, 
and form you to a juſt and correct ſtyle 
upon every occaſion that ſhall demand 
your pen. I would not recommend any 
of them to a ſtrict imitation ; that is ſer- 


vile and mean; and you cannot propoſe 


an exact copy of a pattern, without fall- 
ing ſhort of the original : but if you 
once read them with a true reliſh and 
diſcernment of their beauties, you may 


lay them aſide, and be ſecure of writ- 
ing with all the graces of them all, 


without owing your perfection to any. 


Your ſtyle and manner will be your 


own, and even your letters upon the 
moſt ordinary ſubjects, will have a na- 
tive beauty and elegance in the compo- 
ſition, which will equal them with the 


beſt originals, and ſet them far above 


the common ſtandard. © 
Upon this occaſion, I cannot paſs by 
your favourite author, the grave and 


facetious Tatler, who has drawn man- 


kind in every dreſs and every diſguiſe of 


nature, in a ſtyle ever varying with the - 


humours, fancies, and follies he de- 


ſcribes. He has ſhewed himſelf a maſ- 


ter in every turn of his pen, whether his 
ſabje& be light or ſerious, and has laid 
down the rules of common life with ſo 
much judgment, in ſuch agreeable, 
ſuch lively and elegant language, that 


from him you at once may form your 
manners and your ſtyle.  {6id. 


9110. Oz SPENCER and SHAKE= 


SPEAR. 


I may add ſame poets of more ancient 
date; and though their ſtyle is out of 
the ſtandard now, there are in them ſtill 
ſome lines ſo extremely beautiful, that 


our modern language cannot reach them. 


Chaucer is too old, I fear; but Spen- 
cer, though he be antiquated too, hath 
ſtill charms remaining to make you en- 


amoured of him. His antique verſe has 


mulic in it to raviſh any ears, that can 


be ſenſible of the ſofteſt, ſweeteſt num- 


as his ſubjeQ. 


bers, that ever flowed from a poet's 


n. 8 
Shakeſpear is a wonderful genius, a 


ſingle inſtance of the force of nature 


and the ſtrength of wit. Nothing can 
be greater and more lively than his 
thoughts; nothing nobler and more 
forcible than his expreſſion. The fire 
of his fancy breaks out into his words, 
and ſets his reader on a flame : he makes 
the blood run cold or warm; and is fo 
admirable a maſter of the paſſions, that 
he raiſes your courage, your pity, and 
your fear, at his pleaſure ; but he de- 
lights moſt in terror. Thid. 


$ 111. On MiLTON and PHILIPS. 
Milton is the aſſertor of poetic libers 


ty, and would have freed us from the 


bondage of rhyme ; but, like ſinners, 
and like lovers, we hug our chain, and 
are pleaſed in being . Some in- 
deed have made ſome faint attempts to 
break it, but their verſe had all the 
ſoftneſs and effeminacy of rhyme with- 
out the muſic : and Dryden himſelf, who 
ſometimes ſtruggled to get looſe, always 
relapſed, and was faſter bound than ever ; 
but rhyme was his province, and he 
could make the tinkling of his chains 
harmonious. Mr. Philips has trod the 
neareſt in his great maſter's ſteps, and 
has equalled him in his verſe more than 
he falls below him in the compaſs and 
dignity of his ſubje&t. The Shilling is 
truly ſplendid in his lines, and his poems 
will live longer than che unfiniſhed 
caſtle, as long as Blenheim is remem- 


bered, or cyder drank in England, But 


I have digreſſed from Milton: and that 
I may return, and ſay all in a word; his 
Ryle, his thoughts, his verſe are as ſu- 
perior to the generality of other poets, 
| W774 
$ 112. Great Men have uſually appeared 


at the ſame Time. 
It is a remarkable phanomenon, and 


one which has often employed the ſpe- 


culations of curious men, that writers 


and artiſts, moſt diſtinguiſhed for their 


parts and genius, have generally ap- 


peared in conſiderable numbers at a 


time. Some ages have been remark- 
ably barren in them ; while, at, other 


periods, nature ſeems to have exerted 


N 3 berſelf 


kerſelf with a more than ordinary ef- 
fort, and to have poured them forth 
with a profuſe fertility. Various rea- 
ſons have been aſſigned for this. Some 
of the moral cauſe: lie obvious; ſuch as 
favourable circumſtance of government 
and of manners; encoyragement from 
great men; emulation excited among 


"phyſical cauſes have been alſo aſſigned; 
and the Abbe du Bos, in his Reflec- 
tions on Poetry and Painting, has col- 
lected a great many obſervations on the 
influence which the air, the climate, 
; and other-ſuch natural cauſes, may be 


ſappoled to have upon genius. But 


Whatever the cauſes be, the fact is cer- 
tain, that there have been certain pe- 


diſtinguiſned than others, for the extra- 
ordinary productions of genius. Blair. 


8113. Four of theſe Ages marked out by 


Learned men have marked out four 
of theſe happy ages. The firſt is the 
: Grecian age, which commenced near 
the time of the Peloponneſian war, and 
extended till the time of Alexander the 
Great; within which period, we have 
Herodotus, Thucydides, ' Xenophon, 
"Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Demoſthe- 
nes, Eſchines, Lyfas, Iſocrates, Pindar, 
Eſchylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Arf- 
: Rophanes, Menander, Anacreon, 'Theo- 
-eritus, Lyſippus, Apelles, Phidias, Praxi- 
"teles. Phe fecond is the Roman age, 
included nearly within the days of Ju- 
*hus Cx ſar and Auguſtus; affording us, 
*CatuHus,” Eucretids, Terence, Virgil, 
Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, 
FPhædrus, Cæfar, Cicero, Livy, Salluſt, 
Varro, and Vitruvius. The chird age 
vis * of the reſtoration of Zain. 
unde 
when flouriſhed Arioſto, Taſſo, Sanna- 
Larius, Vida, Mathiavel, Guicciardini, 


comprehends the age of Louis XIV. and 
Corneille, Racine, De Retz, Mokere, 


2 
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Pafcall, Ma branche, Mafffllon, Bru- 
8 4 
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the men of genius. But as theſe have been 
thought inadequate to the whole effect, 


riods or ages of the world much more 


r the Popes Julius II, and Leo X. 
-Davila, Eraſmus, Paul Jovius; Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian. The fourth, 
Queen Anne, when flouriſhed in France, 


Boileaa, Fontaine, Baptiſte Rouſ- 
eau, B ſſuct, Fenelon, Bhuürdaloue, 


yere, Bayle, Fontenelle, Vertot and 
in England, Dryden, Pope, Addiſon, 
Prior, Swift, Parnell, Congreve, Otway, 
Young, Rowe, Atterbury, Shaftſbury, 
Bolingbroke, Tillotſon, Temple, Boyle, 
Locke, Newton, Clark. © © 1hid, 

FS 114. The Reputation of the Ancients 
" eftabliſhed too firmly to be aten. 
If any one, at this day, in the eight- 
eenth century, takes upon him to decry 
the ancient claſſics; if he pretends to 


have diſcovered. that Homer and Virgil 


are poets. of inconſiderable merit, and 
that Demoſthenes and Cicero are not 
great Orators, we may.. boldly venture 

tell ſuch, a man, that he is come too 
late with his diſcovery. The reputa- 
tion of ſuch writers is eſtabliſhed upon 
a foundation too ſolid, to be now ſha- 


ken by any arguments whatever; for 


it 15, eftabliſhed upon the almoſt univer- 
ſal taſte of mankind, proved and tried 
throughout the ſucceſſion of ſo many 
ages. Imperfections in their works he 
may indeed point out; paſſages that are 
faulty he may ſhew; for where is the 
human work that is perfect? But, if he 
attempts to diſcredit their works in ge- 
neral, or to prove that the reputation 


which they have gained is, on the 


whole, unjuſt, there is an argument 
againſt him, which is equal to full de- 
monſtration. He muſt be in the wrong; 
for human nature is againſt him. In 
matters of taſte, ſuch as poetry and ora- 
tory, to whom does the appeal lie! 
where is the ſtandard? and where the 
authority of the laſt deciſion ? where is 


it to be looked for, but, as I. formerly 


ſhewed, in thoſe feelings and ſentiments 
that are found, on the moſt extenſive 


tions 


Fg 


16 xi : 
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tions that depend upon ſcience, upon 
knowledge, and matters of fact, may be 
overturned according as ſcience and 
knowledge are enlarged, and new mat- 
ters of fa& are brought to light. For 
this reaſon, a ſyſtem, of philoſophy re- 
ceives no ſufficient ſanction from its an- 
_ . tiquity,-or-long currency. The world, 
as it grows older, may be juſtly expect- 
ed to become, if not wiſer, at leaſt more 
knowing; and ſuppoſing it doubtful 
whether Ariſtotle, or Newton, were the 
greater genius, yet Newton's philoſophy 
may prevail over Ariſtotle's, by means 
of later diſcoveries, to which Ariſtotle 
was a ſtranger. But nothing of this 
kind holds as to matters of taſte ; which 
depend not on the progreſs of know- 
ledge and ſcience, but upon ſentiment 
and feeling. It is in vain to think of 
undeceiving mankind, with. reſpect to 
errors committed here, as in philoſophy. 
For the univerſal feeling of mankind is 
the natural feeling; and becauſe it 1s 
the natural, it is, for that reaſon, the 
right feeling. The reputation of the 
Iliad and . Eneid muſt therefore 
Rand upon ſure ground, becauſe it has 
ſtood 15 long; though that of the Ari- 
ſtotelian or Platonic philoſophy, every 
one 1s at liberty to call in queſtion, _ 


F 115. The Reputation of the Ancrents 
8 not owing ro Pedantry. | 
It is in vain alſo to allege, that the 


reputation of the ancient poets, and ora- 


tore, is Owing to authority, to pedantry, 
and to the prejudices of education, 
tranſmitted: from age to age. Thele, it 
is true, are the authors put into our 

hands at ſchools and colleges, and by 
that means we have now an early pre- 


poſſeſſion in their favour; but how came 


they to gain the poſſeſſion of colleges and 
ſchools? Plainly, by the high fame 
which theſe authors had among their 
own cotemporaries. For the Greek and 
Latin were not always dead languages. 
There was a time, when Homer, and 
Virgil, and Horace, were viewed in the 
fame light as we now view Dryden, 


Pope, and Addiſon. It is not to com- 
mentators and univerſities, that the 
claſſics are indebted for their fame. 
hey became claſſics and ſchool- books, 


ſomething new. 


in conſequence of the high admiration 
which was paid them by the beſt judges 
in their own country and nation. As 
early as the days of Juvenal, who wrote 
under the reign of Domitian, we find 
Virgil and Horace become the ſtandatd 
books in the education of youth, / 
ot ſtabant pueri, cum rotus d col or eſſer | 
Flaccus, & herer.t nigro fuligo Maroni. 
3 Saen 
From this general principle, then, of 
the reputation of great ancient claſſics 
being ſo early, ſo laſting, ſo univerſal, 
among all the moſt poliſhed nations, we 
may juſtly and boldly infer that their 
reputation cannot be wholly unjuſt, but 
muſt have a ſolid foundation in the me- 
rit of their writings.  - Lid. 


§ 116. In what Reſpects the Moderns ex- 
I cel tbe Ancients. | 
Let us guard, however, againſt a 
blind and implicit veneration for ths 
ancients, in every thing, I have. open- 
ed the general principle, which muſt go 
far in inſtituting a fair compariſon be- 
tween them and the moderns. What- 
ever ſuperiority the ancients may have 
had in point of genius, yet in all arts, 
where the natural progreſs of knowledge 
has had room to produce any conſider- 
able effects, the moderns cannot but 
have ſome advantage. The world may, 
in certain reſpects, be conſidered as a 


perſon, who muſt needs gain ſomewhat 


by advancing in years. Its improve. 
ments have not, I confeſs, been always 
in proportion to the centuries that have 
paſſed over it; for, during the courſe of 
ſome ages, it has ſank as into a total le- 
thargy. Yet, when rouſed from that le. 
thargy, it has generally been able to 
avail itſelf, more or leſs, of former diſ- 
coveries. At intervals, there aroſe ſome 
happy genius, who could both improve 
on what had gone before, and invent 
With the advantage 
of a proper ſtock of materials, an infe- 
rior genius can make greater progreſs 


* 6 Then thou art bound to ſmell, on either 
“ hand, | 
« As many ſtinking lamps, as ſchool boys 
cc and, - 
cc When Horace could not read in his own 
„ ſallied book, * 
e And Virgil's ſ-cred page was a'l beſmeated 
« with ſmoke.” | Da vox. 


N 4 than 
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than a much ſuperior one, to whom 
. theſe materials are wanting. 

Hence, in Natural Philoſophy, Aſtro- 
nomy, Chemiſtry, and other ſciences 
that depend on an extenſive knowledge 
and obſervation of facts, modern philo- 
Tophers have an unqueſtionable ſuperio- 

rity over the ancient. I am inclined al- 
fo to think, that in matters of pure rea- 
ſoning, there is more preciſion among 
the moderns, than in ſome inſtances 
there was among the ancients; owing 

perhaps to a more extenſive literary in- 
tercourſe, which has improved and 
ſharpened the faculties of men. In ſome 
ſtudies too, that relate to taſte and fine 
writing, which is our object, the pro- 
greſs of ſociety muſt, in equity, be ad- 
mitted to have given us ſome advan- 
tages. For inſtance, in hiſtory ; there 
is certainly more political knowledge in 
ſeveral European nations at preſent, 
than there was in ancient Greece and 
Rome. We are better acquainted with 
= nature of government, becauſe we 

ave ſeen it under a greater variety of 
forms and revolutions, 'The world 1s 
more laid open than it was in former 
times; commerce is greatly enlarged ; 
more countries are civilized ; poſts are 
every where eſtabliſhed ; intercourſe is 


become more eaſy ; and the knowledge 


of facts, by conſequence, more attain- 
able. All theſe are great advantages to 
hiſtorians ; of which, in ſome meaſure, 
as I ſhall afterwards ſhew, they have 
availed themſelves, In the more com- 
plex kinds of poetry, likewiſe, we may 
have gained ſomewhat, perhaps, in 
point of regularity and accuracy. In 
dramatic performances, having the ad- 
vantage of the ancient models, we may 
be allowed to have made ſome improve- 


meats in the variety of the characters, 
the conduct of the plot, attentions to 


probability, and to decorums. Blair. 


9 117. Ve nuſt look to the Ancients for 

'- elegant Compoſition, and to the Modern: 
or accurate Philoſophy. 

From whatever cauſe it happens, ſo 

it is, that among ſome of the ancient 
writers, we muſt look for the higheſt 

models in moſt of the kinds of elegant 


compoſition. For accurate 129 and 


enlarged ideas, in ſeveral parts of phi- 


me warm 


ſtudy of the ancient elaſſics, both 


loſophy, to the moderns we ought chief, 
ly to have recourſe. Of correct an 
niſhed writing in ſome works of taſte, 


they may afford uſeful patterns; but for 
all that belongs to 1 4 genius, to 


ſpirited, maſterly, and high execution, 
our beſt and moſt happy ideas are, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, drawn from the an- 
cients. In epic poetry, for inſtance, 
Homer and Virgil, to this day, ſtand 
not within many degrees of any rival, 
Orators, ſuch as Cicero and Demoſthe- 
nes, we have none. In hiſtory, not- 
withſtanding ſome defects, which I am 
afterwards to mention in the ancient 


hiſtorical plans, it may be ſafely aſſert, 
ed, that we have no ſuch hiſtorical nar- 


ration, ſo elegant, ſo pictureſque, fo 
animated, and interelting as that of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 


| Livy, Tacitus, and Salluſt. Although 


the conduct of the drama may be ad- 
mitted to have received ſome improve- 


ments, yet for poetry and ſentiment we 


have nothing to equal Sophocles and 
Euripides; nor any dialogue in come- 
dy, that comes up to the correct, grace- 
ful, and elegant ſimplicity of Terence. 
We have no ſuch love elegies as thoſe 
of Tibullus ; no ſuch paſtorals as ſome 
of Theocritus's: and for Lyric poetry, 
Horace ſtands quite unrivalled. The 
name of Horace cannot be mentioned 
without a particalar encomium. That 
«© curioſa felicitas, which Petronius 
has remarked in his expreſſion; the 
ſweetneſs, elegance, and ſpirit of many 
of his odes, the thorough eee of 
the world, the excellent ſentiments, and 
natural eaſy manner which diſtinguiſk 
his Satires and Epiſtles, all contribute 
to render him one of thoſe very few au- 


thors whom one never tires of reading ; 


and from whom alone, were every other 
monument deſtroyed, we ſhould be led 
to form a very high idea of the taſte and 
genius of the Auguſtan age. IId. 


$ 118. The affiduous Study of the Gretk 
and Roman Claſſics recommended. 


To all ſuch then, as wiſh to form 
their taſte, and nouriſh their genius, let 
ly recommend the aſſid uous 


Gr eek and Roman. 
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aſſiſtances for writin 


NoQura3 verſate many, verſate diurna . 


Without a conſiderable acquaintance 
with them, no man can be reckoned a 
olite ſcholar ; and he will want many 

| g and ſpeaking 
well, which the knowledge of ſuch au- 
thors would afford him. 
great reaſon to ſuſpect his own taſte, 
who receives little or no pleaſure from 
the peruſal of writings, which ſo many 
ages and nations ' have conſented in 
holding up as objects of admiration. 
And I am perſuaded, it will be found, 
that in proportion as the ancients are 
generally ſtudied and admired, or are 
unknown and diſregarded in any coun- 
try, good taſte and good compoſition 
will flouriſh, or decline. They are 
commonly none but the ignorant or ſu- 
perficial, who undervalue them. Blair. 


{ 119. The ancient Hiſtorians excel in 
pictureſgue Narration. 


In all theſe virtues of narration, par- 
ticularly in this laſt, of pictureſque de- 
ſcriptive narration, ſeveral of the an- 
cient hiſtorians eminently excel. Hence, 
the pleaſure that is found in reading 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Livy, Salluſt, and Tacitus. They are 
all conſpicuous for the art of narration. 
Herodotus is, at all times, an agreeable 
writer, and relates every thing with 
that naivets and ſimplicity of manner, 
which never fails to intereſt the reader. 
Though the manner of Thucydides be 
more dry and harſh, yet, on great occa- 
ſions, as when he is giving an account 
of the plague of Athens, the ſiege of 
Platza, the ſedition in Corcyra, the de- 
teat of the Athenians in Sicily, he diſ- 
plays a very ſtrong and maſterly power 
of deſcription. Xenophon's Cyropæ- 
dia, and his Anabaſis, or retreat of the 
tet: thouſand, are extremely beautiful. 
The circumſtances are finely ſelected, 
and the narration is eaſy and engaging ; 
but his Hellenics, or continuation of the 
hiſtory of Thucydides, is a much infe- 
rior work. Salluſt's art of hiſtorical 


painting In his Catilinarian, but, more 


eſpecially, in his Jugurthine war, is 


Read them by day, and Rudy them 
* night.” 6/7 ps | 3 


E 


Any one has manner; and is excelled by no hiſtori- 


4 


well known; though his ſtyle is liable 
to cenſure, as too ſtudied and affected. 
| Ibid. 


JS 120. Livy remarkable for Hiftorical 
. Painting. 0 


Livy is more unexceptionable in: his 


an whatever in the art of narration : 
ſeveral remarkable examples might be 
given from him. His account, for in- 
ſtance, of the famous defeat of the Ro- 

man army by the Samnites, at the Fur- 
cx Caudinz, in the beginning of the 
niath book, affords one of the moſt 
beautiful exempliſications of hiſtorical 
painting, that is any where to be met 
with. We have firſt, an exact deſcrip- 
tion of the narrow paſs between two 
mountains, into which the enemy de- 
coyed the Romans. When they find 
themſelves caught, and no hope of eſcape 
left, we are made to ſee, firſt, their aſto- 
niſhment, next, their indignation, and 
then, their dejection, painted in the 
moſt lively manner, by ſuch circum- 
ſtances and actions as were natural to 
perſons in their ſituation. The Teſtleſs 
and unquiet manner in which they paſs 
the night; the conſultations of the 
Samnites; the various meaſures pro- 
poſed to be taken; the meſſages be- 
tween the two armies, all heighten the 
ſcene, Art length, in the morning, the 
conſuls return to the camp, and inform 
them that they could receive no other 
terms but that of ſurrendering their 
arms, and paſſing under the yoke, 

which was conſidered as the laſt mark of 
ignominy for a conquered army. bid. 


'$ 121. Tacitus remarkable for Hifto- 


rical Painting. 
Tacitus is another author eminent 


for hiſtorical painting, though in a man- 


ner altogether different from that of 
Livy. Livy's deſcriptions are more full, 
more plain, and natural; thoſe of Ta- 
citus conſiſt in a few bold ſtrokes, He 
ſelects one or two remarkable circum- 
ſtances, and ſets them before us in a 
ſtrong, and, generally, in a new and 
uncommon light. Such is the followin 
picture of the ſituation of Rome, and of 
the Emperor Galba, when Otho was 
advancing againſt him: * 
. «ce uc 


* huc illue Galba, vario turbæ fluctu- 
7“ antis impulſu, completis undique ba- 
«© filicis et templis, lugubri proſpectu. 
AS Neque populi Aut plebis ulla. vox 3 
<£ ſed attoniti vultus, et converſe ad 
«© omnia aures. Non tumultus, non 
«© quies ; ſed quale magni metiis, et 
«© magnz iræ, filentium eſt *.” No 
image, in any poet, is more ſtrong and 
expreſſive than this laſt ſtroke of the de- 
ſcription : ©* Non tumultus, non quies, 
c ſed quale, &c. This is a concep- 
tion of the ſublime kind, and diſcovers 
high genius. Indeed, throughout all 
his work, Tacitus ſhews the hand of a 
maſter. As he is profound in reflection, 
ſo he is ſtriking in deſcription, and pa- 
thetic in ſentiment. The philoſopher, 


the poet, and the hiſtorian, all meet in 


him. Though the period of which he 
writes may be reckoned unfortunate for 
a hiſtorian, he has made it afford us 
many intereſting exhibitions of human 
nature. The relations which he gives 
of the deaths of ſeveral eminent perſon- 
ages, are as affecting as the deepeſt tra- 
gedies. He paints with a glowing pen- 
eil; and poſſeſſes, beyond all writers, 
the talent of painting, not to che imas 
gination merely, but to the heart. With 
many of the moſt diſtinguiſhed beau- 
ties, he is, at the ſame time, not a per- 


fect model for hiſtory ; and ſuch as have 


formed themſelves upon him, have ſel- 
dom been ſucceſsful. He is to be ad- 
mired, rather than imitated. In his re- 
flections he is too refined; in his ſty le, 
too conciſe, ſometimes quaint and af- 
fected, often abrupt and obſcure. Hiſ- 


_ tory ſeems to require a more natural, 
Howing, and popular manner, bt 


| Blair. 
8 122. On the Beauty of Epiſtolary 
E ng 
Its firſt and fundamental requiſite is, 
to be natural and fimple ; for a ſtiff and 


„ © Galba was driven to and fro by the tide of 
© the multitude, ſhoving him from place to 


„ place. The temples and public buildings were 


„ filled with crowds, of a diſmal - pearance. No 


% clamours were heard, either from the citizens, 


sor from the tabble, Their countenances were 
. flled wit) conſternation; their ears were em- 


. ployed in liſtening uith anxiety. It was not a 
0 tumult; it was not quietneſs z.it was the ſi lence 
* Af terror, and of wiath.“ 


away; but when we take the pen inte 


(486) 


laboured manner is às bad in a letter, as 
it is in converſation. This dbes not 
baniſh ſprightlineſs and wit. "Theſe are 
graceful in letters, juſt as they are in 
converſation 5 when they flow eafily, 
and without being ſtudied ; when em. 
ployed fo as to feaſon, not to cloy. One 
who, either in converſation or in letters, 


affects to ſhine and to ſparkle always, 


will not pleaſe long. The ſtyle of let- 
ters ſhould not be too highly poliſhed, 
It ought to be neat and correct, but no 
more. All nicety about words, betrays 
ftudy ; and hence muſical periods, and 
appearances of number and harmony in 
arrangement, ſhould be carefully avoided 
in letters. The beſt letters, are com- 
monly ſuch as the authors have written 
with moſt facility. What the heart or 
the imagination dictate, always flows 
readily; but where there is no ſubject to 


warm or intereſt theſe, conſtraint ap. 


pears; and hence, thoſe letters of mere 
compliment, congratulation, or affected 


condolance, which have coſt the authon 


moſt labour in compoſing, and which, 
for that reaſon, they perhaps conſider as 
their maſter-pieces, never fail of being 
the moſt diſagreeable and inſipid to the 
readers. VE 


$ 123. Eaſe in avriting Letters muſt nu 
| degenerate to Careleſſneſs. a 


It ought, at the ſame time, to be re- 
membered, that the eaſe and ſimplicity 
which I have recommended in epiltolary 
correſpondence, is not to be underſiood 
as importing entire careleſſneſs. In 
writing to the moſt intimate friend, a 
certain degree of attention, both to the 
ſubject —. the ſtyle, is requiſite and be- 
coming. It is no more than what we 
owe both to ourſelves, and to the friend 
with whom we correſpond. A ſlovenly 
and neglected manner of writing, is a 
diſobliging mark of want of reſpet. 
The liberty, beſides, of writing letters 
with too careleſs a hand, is apt to betray 
perſons into imprudence in what they 
write. The firſt requiſite, both in con- 
verſation and correſpondence, is to at- 
tend to all the proper decorums which 
our own character, and that of others, 


demand. An imprudent expreſſion in 


converſation may be forgotten and pals 


Our 


1 
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only for his friends. 
is more difficult, than for an auther, 
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our hand, we muſt remember, that 
Litera ſcripta manet.” 


Blair. 


5 124. On Priny's Letters. 
- Pliny's letters are one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated collections which the ancients 


have given us, in the epiſtolary way. 
They are elegant and polite; and exhi- 
bit a very pleaſing and amiable view of 


the author. But, according to the vul- 


gar phraſe, they ſmell roo much of the 
lamp. They are too elegant and fine; 
and it is not eaſy to avoid thinking, that 
the author is caſting an eye towards the 
Public, when he is appearing to write 
Nothing indeed 


who publiſhes his own, letters, to diveſt 
himſelf altogether. of attention to the 
opinion of the world in what he ſays; 
by which means, he becomes much lets 
agreeable than a man of parts would be, 
if, without any conſtraint of this ſort, 
he were. writing to his intimate friend. 
| | | Tbid. 


928 8 125. On Cicero's Letters. 


Cicero's Epiſtles, though not ſo ſhowy 
as thoſe of Pliny, are, on. ſeveral ac- 
counts, a far more valuable collection; 
indeed, the moſt valuable collection of 
letters extant in any language. They 


are letters of real buſineſs, written to the 


greateſt men of the age, compoſed with 
purity and elegance, but without the 
leaſt affectation; and. what adds greatly 
to their merit, written without any in- 
tention of being publiſhed to the world, 
For it appears that Cicero never kept co- 
pies of his own letters; and we are wholly 
indebted to the care of his freed-man Ty- 
ro, for the large collection that was made, 


after his death, of thoſe which are now 


extant, amounting to near a thouſand *. 
They contain the moſt authentic mate- 
rials of the hiſtory of that age; 280 are 
the laſt monuments which remain of 


Rome in its free ſtate; the greateſt part 


of them being written during that im- 


portant criſis, when the | republic, was 


* See his Letter to Atticus, which was writ/en 
a year or two before his death, in Which he tells 
him, in anſwer to ſome enquiries, concerning his 
epittles, that he: had no collection of them, and 


hay Tyro had only about ſeventy of them. 
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on the point of ruin; the moſt intereſt- 
ing fituation, perhaps, Which is to be 
found in the affairs of mankind. To 
his intimate friends, eſpecially to Atti- 
cus, Cicero lays open himſelf and his 
heart, with entire freedom. In the 
courſe of his correſpondence with others, 
we are introduced into acquaintance 
with ſeveral of the principal perſonages 
of Rome; and it is remarkable that 
moſt of Cicero's correſpondents, as well 
as himſelf, are elegant and - polite wri- 
ters ; which ſerves to heighten our idea 
of the taſte and manners of that age. 
„ | ee 3 hay 
$ 126, On Pope's and SWiFT?s Letters. 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed. collection of 
letters in the Engliſh language, is that 
of Mr. Pope, Dean Swift, and their 
friends; partly publiſhed in Mr. Pope's 
works, and partly in thoſe of Dean 
Swift. This collection is, on the Whole, 
an entertaining and pos one ; and 
contains much wit and ingenuity. It is 
not, however, altogether free of the 
fault which J imputed to Pliny's Epif- 
tles, of too much ftudy and refinement. 
In the variety of letters from different 
-perſons, contained in that collection, we 
find many that are written with eaſe, 
and a beautiful fimplicity. Thoſe of 
Dr. Arbuthnot, in particular, always 
deſerve that praiſe. + Dean Swift's alſo 
are unaffected; and as a proof of their 
being ſo, they exhibit his character 
fully, with all its defects; though It 
were to be wiſhed, for the honour of his 


memory, that his epiſtolary correſpon- 


dence had not been drained to the dregs, 
by fo many ſucceffive publications, as 
have been given to the world. Several 
of Lord Bolingbroke's, and of Biſhop 
Atterbury's Letters, are maſterly. The 


cenſute of writing letters in too artifi- 


cial a manner, falls heavieſt on Mr. 
Pope himſelf. There is viſibly more 
ſtudy, and leſs of nature and the heart 
in his letters, than in "thoſe of ſome of 
his © correſpondents. ' He had formed 
himfelf on the manner of Voiture, and 
is too fond of writing like a Wit. His 
letters to ladies are full of aﬀeRation. 
Even in writing to his friendz, how 


forced an. introduction t the following, 
of a letter to Mr. Addiſon: I am 
. „ 


£ 


( 


* more joyed at your return, than I 
* ſhould be at that of the Sun, as much 
«-as I wiſh for him in this melancholy 
*< wet ſeaſon ; but it is his fate too, like 
«© yours, to be diſpleaſing to owls and 
obſcene animals, who cannot bear 
% his luſtre. How ſtiff a compliment 
is it, which he pays to Biſho 


6c 
cc 


4 buſtle for the Public be now over, I 
«« dare ſay, you are ftill tendering its 
«© welfare; as the Sun in winter, when 
„ ſeeming to retire from the world, is 
«« preparing warmth and benediftions 
*c for a better ſeaſon.” This ſentence 
might be tolerated in a harangue ; but 
is very unſuitable to the ſtyle of one 

friend correſponding with n. 
| BEE Blair. 


$ 127. On the Letters of BAT Z Ac, Vor- 
TURE, SEVIGNE', and Lady MART 
WorTLey MonTaGuUs. 


The gaiety and vivacity of the French 
2 appear to much advantage in 
their letters, and have given birth to ſe- 
veral agreeable publications. In the 
laſt age, Balzac and Voiture were the 
two molt celebrated epiſtolary writers. 
Balzac's reputation indeed ſoon de- 
clined, on account of his ſwelling pe- 
riods and pous ſtyle, But Voiture 
continued long a favourite author. His 
compoſition is extremely ſparkling ; he 
ſhews a great deal of wit, and caa trifle 
in the moſt entertaining manner. His 
only fault is, that he is too open and 
profeſſed a wit, to be thoroughly agree- 
able!as a letter-writer. The letters of 
Madame de Sevigne, are now eſteemed 
the moſt accompliſhed model of a fami- 
liar correſpondence. They turn indeed 
very much upon trifles, the incidents of 
the day, and the news of the town; and 
they are overloaded with extravagant 
compliments, and expreflions of fond- 


neſs, to her favourite daughter; but 
withal, they ſhew ſuch perpetual ſpright- 


lineſs, they contain ſuch eaſy and varied 
narration, and ſo many ſtrokes of the 
moſt lively and beautiful painting, per- 
. feRtly free from apy affectation, that 
„- juſtly entitled to high praiſe. 

. The Letters of Lady Mary Wortley 


» 
% 
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At- 
terbury: Though the noiſe and daily 


Montague are not unworthy of being 
named after thoſe of Mad. de Sevigne. 


They have much of the French eaſe and 


vivacity z and retain more the character 
of agreeable epiſtolary ſtyle, than per. 


haps any letters which have appeared in 


the Engliſh language. Ibid. 


9 128. On Pixar. 


Pindar, the great father of lyric po. 
etry, has been the occaſion of leadin 
his imitators into ſome defects. His 
_ was ſublime ; his expreſſions are 

eautiful and happy; his deſcriptions 
pictureſque. But finding it a very bar- 
ren ſubje& to ſing the praiſes of thoſe 
who had gained the prize in the public 
games, he is perpetually digreſſive, and 
fills up his poems with fables of the 
gods. and heroes, that have little con- 
nection either with his ſubject, or with 
one another. The ancients! admired 
him greatly; but as many of the hiſto. 
ries of particular families and cities, to 
which he alludes, are now unknown to 
us, he 1s ſo obſcure, partly from his ſub- 
jects, and partly from his rapid, abrupt 
manner of treating them, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the beauty of his expreſſion, 
our pleaſure in reading him is much di- 
miniſhed. One would imagine, that 
many of his modern imitators thought 
the beſt way to catch his ſpirit, was to 
imitate his diſorder and obſcurity. In 
ſeveral of the choruſes of Euripides and 
Sophocles, we have the ſame kind of 
lyric poetry as in Pindar, carried on 
with more clearneſs and connection, 
and at the ſame time with much ſub- 


p $ 129. On HonACE, as 4 Lyric Poet. 


Of all the writers of odes, ancient or 
modern, there is none that, in point 
of @@rreAneſs, harmony, and happy ex · 
preſſion, can vie with Horace, He has 
deſcended from the Pindaric rapture to 
a more moderate degree of elevation; 
and joins connected thought, and goo 
ſenſe, with the higheſt beauties of po- 
etry. He does not often aſpire beyond 
that middle. region, which I mentioned 
as belonging to the ode; and thoſe odes, 
in which he attempts the ſublime, are 

; x N perhap⸗ 
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rhaps not always his beſt ®. The 

1 in which he awe of 
grace and elegance; and in this ſtyle of 
compoſition, no poet has ever attained 
to a greater perfection than Horace. No 
poet ſupports a moral ſentiment with 
more dignity, touches a gay one more 
happily, or poſſeſſes the art of trifling 
more agreeably, when he chuſes to trifle, 
His language is ſo fortunate, that with 
2 ſingle word or epithet, he often con- 
veys a 'whole deſcription to the fancy. 
Hence he ever has been, and ever will 
continue to be, a favourite author with 
all perſons of taſte, Blair. 


$130. On CAsIUMITR, and other modern 
| Lyric Poets. 


Among the Latin poets of later ages, 
there have been many imitators of Ho- 
race. One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed is 
Caſimir, a Poliſh poet of the laſt cen- 
tury, who wrote four books of odes. In 

raceful eaſe of expreſſion, he is far in- 
Erior to the Roman. He oftener afteQs 
the ſublime ; and in the attempt, like 
other lyric writers, frequently becomes 
harſh and unnatural. But, on ſeveral 
occaſions, he diſcovers a conſiderable 
degree of original genius, and poetical 
fire. Buchanan, in ſome of his lyric 
5 ly is very elegant and claſ- 
cal. | 
Among the French, the odes of Jean 


- Baptiſte Rouſſeau, have been much, and 


juſtly, celebrated. They poſſeſs great 
beauty, both of ſentiment and expreſ- 
ſion. They are animated, without be- 
ing rhapſodical; and are not inferior to 
any poetical productions in the French 
language. 1 

In our own language, we have ſeveral 


lyric compoſitions of conſide? able me- 


rit. Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia, is well 
known. Mr. Gray is diſtinguiſhed in 
ſome of his odes, both for tenderneſs 


There is no ode whatever of Horace's, with- 


deut great beauties, But though I may be ſingular 


in my opinion, I canaot help thinking that in 
ſome of thoſe odes which have been much ad- 
mired for ſublimity (ſuch as Ode iv. Lib. 4. 
„ Qualem miniſtrum fulminis alitem, &c.“) 
there appears ſomewhat of a ſtrained and forced 
effort to be lofty. The genius of this amiable 
poet ſhews itſelf, according to my judgment, to 
=_ ad vantage, in themes of à more temperate 


f 0 


much happier. 


figures of expreſſion. At the 10 
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and ſIblimity ; and in Dodfley's Miſ. 
cellanies, ſeveral very beautiful lyric po- 
ems are to be found. As to profeſſed 
Pindaric odes, they are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, ſo incoherent, as ſeldom to be 
intelligible. Cowley, at all times harſh, 
is doubly ſo in his Pindaric compoſi- 
tions, In his Anacreontic odes, he is 
They are ſmooth and 
elegant; and, indeed, the moſt agree- 
able, and the moſt perfect, in their 
kind, of all Mr. Cowley's Poems. 
1 Bid. 


$ 131. On the different Kinds of Poetica] 
Compoſition in the Sacred Books ; and of 
the diſtinguiſhing Characters of the chief 
Writers. 1/t Of the Didactic. 


The ſeveral kinds of poetical compo- 
ſition which we find in ſcripture, are 
chiefly the didactic, elegiac, paſtoral, 
and lyric. Of the didackie ſpecies of 
poetry, the Book of Proverbs is the prin- 
eipal inſtance. The nine firſt chapters 
of that book are highly poetical, adorned 
with many diſtinguiſhed graces, and 
th chap- 
ter, the ſtyle 1s ſenſibly altered, and de- 
ſcends into a lower ſtrain, which is con- 
tinued to the end; retaining however ghat 
ſententious, pointed manner, and - that 
artful conſtruction of period, which diſ- 
tinguiſhes all the Hebrew poetry. The 
Book of Eccleſiaſtes comes likewiſe un- 
der this head ; and ſome of the Pſalms, 
as the 119th in particular. ZUbid. 


§ 132. Of the Elegiac al Paſtoral | 
Poetry of Scripture. 


Of elegiac poetry, many very beau- 
tiful ſpecimens occur in Scripture ; ſuch 
as the lamentation of David over his 
friend Jonathan ; ſeveral paſſages in the 
prophetical books; and ſeveral of Da- 
vid's Pſalms, compoſed on occaſions of 
diſtreſs and mourning. The 42d Pſalm, 
in Deer is, in the higheſt degree, 
tender and plaintive. But the moſt re- 
gular and perfect elegiac compoſition in 
the Scripture, apo. > in the whole 
world, is the book, entitled the Lamen- 


tations of Jeremiah, As the prophet 


mourns in that book over the deſtruc- 

tion of the Temple, and the Holy City, 
and the overthrow of the whole ſtate, he 
aſſembles 
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The compoſi ö 
cial. By turns the prophet, and the 
city Jeruſalem, are introduced, as pour- 
ing forth their ſorrows; and, in the 
end, a chorus of the people ſend up the 
moſt earneſt and plaintive ſupplications 
to God. The lines of the original too, 
as may, in pay appear from our tranſ- 
lation, are longer than is uſual in the 
other kinds of Hebrew poetry; and the 
melody is rendered thereby more flow- 
ing, and better. adapted to the querimo- 
Visa ſtrain of 0 FF 
The Song of Solomon affords us a 
high exemplification' of paſtoral poetry. 
Confidered with reſpect to its ſpiritüal 
meaning, it is undoubtedly a myſtical 
allegory; in its form, it is a dramatic 
paſtoral, or a perpetual dialogue be- 
tween perſonages in the character of 
ſhepherds ; and, ſuitably to that form, 
it is full of rural and paſtoral images, 
from beginning to end. Blair. 


7 


§ 133 · On the Lyric Poetry of. Scripture, 
Of lyrie poetry, or that which is in- 
tended to be accompanied with muſic, 
the Old Teſtament is full. Beſides a 
great number of hymns and ſongs, 
which we ſind ſcattered in the hiſtorical 
and prophetical books, ſuch as the ſong 
of Moſes, the ſong of Deborah, and 
many others of like nature, the whole 
book of pſalms is to be conſidered as a 
collection of ſacred odes. In theſe, we 
find the ode exhibited in all the va- 
rieties of its form, and ſupported with 
the higheſt ſpirit of lyric poetry; ſome- 
times ſprightly, cheerful, and trium- 
phant; ſometimes ſolemn and magnifi- 
cent ; ſometimes tender and ſoft. From 
theſe inſtances, it clearly appears, that 
there are contained in the holy ſcrip- 
tures, full exemplifications of ſeveral of 
the chief kinds of poetical writing. 


5 134. 4 Diverſiiy of Style and Manner 
in the different Compoſers of the Sa- 
2+ ered Books, On Jon, Davio, and 
IsAIAR. 05 : 


' Among the different compoſers of the 
ſacred books, there is an evident diver- 


( wo ) 


ſity: of ſtyle and manner; and to trace 


their different characters in this view, 
will contribute not a little towards our 
reading their writings with. greater ad- 
vantage. The moſt eminent of the ſacred 
poers are, the Author of the book of Job, 
David, and Iſaiah. As the compoſitions 
of David are of the lyric kind, chere is 
a greater variety of ſtyle and manner in 
his works, than in thoſe of the other 
two. The manner in which, conſidered 
merely as a poet, David chieffy excels, 
is the pleaſing, the ſoft, and the tender. 
In his Pſalms, there are many lofty and 


ſublime paſſages; but, in ſtrength of 
deſcription, he yields to Job; in ſubli- 


mity, he yields to Iſaiah. It is a fort 
of temperate grandeur, for which David 
is chiefly diſtinguiſhed ; and to this he 
always ſoon returns, when, upon ſome 
occations, he riſes above it. The pſalms 
in which he touches us moſt, are thoſe 
in which he deſcribes the happineſs of 
the righteous; or the goodneſs of God; 
expreſſes the tender breathings of a de- 


vout mind, or ſends up moving and af. 


fectionate ſupplications to heaven. Ifaiah 
is, without exception, the moſt ſublime 
of all poets. This is abundantly vifible 
in our tranſlation ; and, what is a ma- 
terial circumſtance, none of the books 
of ſcripture appear to have been more 


happily tranſlated than the writings of 


this prophet. Majeſty is his reigning 
character; a majeſty more command- 
ing, and more uniformly ſupported, 
than is to be found among the reſt of 
the Old Teſtament poets. He poſſeſſes, 
indeed, a dignity and grandeur, both 
in his conceptions and ex preſſions, which 
are altogether unparalleled, and peculiar 


to himſelf. There is more clearneſs 


and order too, and a more vifible diſ- 
tribution of parts, in his book, than in 
any other of the prophetical writings. - 
. : 2 OT LP ec IT Cit Ted, 


$ 135. ; On JSREMIAU. rey” 


When we compare him with the reſt 
of the poetical prophets, we immediate · 
ly ſee in Jeremiah a very different ge- 
nius. Iſaiah employs himſelf generally 


on magnificent ſubjects. Jeremiah has 
little turn for the ſublime, and inclines 
always to the tender and elegiac. Eze+ 
chiel, in poetical grace and elegance, 
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is diſtinguiſhed by a character of uncom- 
mon foree and ardour. To uſe the ele- 
gant expreſſions of Biſnop Lowth, with 
regard to this Prophet: Eſt atrox, 
« yehemens, tragicus; in ſenſibus, fer - 
% vidus, aàcerbus, indignabundus; in 


« jimaginibus, fecundus, truculentus, et 


« nonnunquam penè deformis; in dic- 
„% tione, grandiloq uus, gravis, auſterus, 
« et interdùm incultus; frequens in re- 
« petitionibus, non decoris aut gratiæ 
ce cauſà, fed ex indignatione et violen- 


« tia, Quicquid ſuſceperit tractandum, 


« 1d ſedulò perſequitur; in eo unice 
« hætret defixus ; a propoſito rarò de- 
« flectens. In cæteris, a pleriſque va- 
« tibus fortaſſè ſuperatus; ſed in eo ge- 
nere, ad quod videtur a natura unice 
«© comparatus, nimirum, vi, pondere, 
„ impetu, granditate, nemo unquam 
eum ſuperavit.” The ſame learned 
writer compares Iſaiah to Homer, Jere- 
miah to Simonides, and Ezechiel to 
Aſchylus. Moſt of the book of Iſaiah 
is ſtrictly poetical; of Jeremiah and 
Ezechiel, not above one half can be 


held to belong to poetry. Among the 


minor prophets, Hoſea, Joel, Micah, 
Habakkuk, and eſpecially Nahum, are 
diſtinguiſhed for poetical ſpirit. In the 
prophecies of Daniel and Jonah, there 
15 no poetry. "6 Blair. 


$ 136. On the Bock of Jos. 
It only now remains to ſpeak of the 


book of Job, with which 1 ſhall con- 


clude, It is known to be extremely an- 
cient; generally reputed the moſt an- 
cient of all-the poetical books; the au- 
thor uncertain. It is remarkable, that 
this book has no connection with the 
affairs or manners of the Jews, or He- 
The ſcene is laid in the land 
of Uz, or Idumza, which is a part of 
Arabia; and the imagery employed is 


1 of a different kind, from what 
H 


before ſnewed to be peculiar to the 

ebrew poets. We meet with no allu- 
ſions to the great events of ſacred hit 
tory, to the religious rites of the Jews, 
to Lebanon or to Carmel, or any of the 
peculiarities of the climate of Judæa. 
We find few compariſons founded on 


' Tivers or torrents; theſe were not fami- 


liar objects in Arabia. But the longeſt 


(0 191 
is much inferior to them both; but he 


in 


3 


compariſon that occurs in the book, is 


to an object frequent and well known 


that region, a brook: that fails in the 


ſeaſon of heat, and diſappoints the ex- 


pectation of the traveller. 


The poetry, however, of the book of 


Job, is not only equal to that of any 


Ot 


her of the ſacred writings, but is ſu- 


perior to them all, except thoſe of Iſai- 
ah alone. As Iſaiah is the moſt ſub- 
lime, David the moſt pleaſtng and ten- 
der, ſo Job is the moſt deferiptive, of 
all the inſpired poets. | A peculiar glow ' 
of fancy, and ſtrength of deſcription, 


characteriſe. the 


author. No writer 


whatever abounds ſo much in meta- 


phors. 


He may be ſaid, not to de- 


ſcribe, but to render viſible, whatever 


he treats of. A variety of inſtances 
might be given. Let us remark only 
thofe ſtrong and lively colours, with 
which, in the following paſſages, taken 
from the 18th and zoth chapters of his 
book, he paints the condition of the 
wicked ; obſerve how rapidly his figures 
riſe before us; and what à deep im- 

preſſion, at the ſame time, they leave 
on the imagination. Knoweſt thou 
not this ot old, ſince man was placed 
* upon the earth, that the triumphing 
of the wicked is ſnort, and the joy 
of the hypocrite; but for a moment? 
© Though his excelleney mount up to 
„ the heavens; and his head reach the 


clouds, yet he ſhall periſn for ever. 


«© He ſhall fly away as a' dream, and 
* thall not be found; yea, he ſhall be 
„ chaſed away, as a viſion of the night. 
The eye alſo which ſaw him, ſhall 
„ ſee him no more; they which have 
«« ſeen him, ſhall ſay, where is he ?— 
« He. ſhall ſuck the poiſon of aſps 5 
the viper's tongue ſhall ſlay him. 
In the fullneſs of his ſufficiency, he 
4 ſhall be in ftraits ; every hand ſhall. 
c“ come upon him. He ſhall flee from 
e the iron weapon, and the bow of 
«« ſteel ſhall ſtrike him through. All 
« darkneſs ſhail be hid in his ſecret 
% places. A fire not blown ſhall con- 
% ſume him. The heaven ſhall reveal 
* his iniquity, and the earth ſhall riſe 
« up againſt him. The increaſe of 
«© his houſe ſhall depart. ' His goods 
«© ſhall flow away in the day of wrath. 
cc The light of the wicked ſhall be put 
out; 


* 
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out; the light ſhall be dark in his 


. tabernacle. The ſteps of his ſtrength 
© ſhall be ſtraitened, and his own coun- 
% fel ſhall: caſt him down. For he is 
« caſt into a net, by his own feet, 
He walketh upon a ſnare. Terrors 
ſhall make him afraid on every ſide ; 
«© and the robber ſhall prevail againſt 


© him. Brimſtone ſhall be ſcattered 


„% upon his habitation, His remem- 
4 prance ſhall periſh from the earth, 
© and he ſhall have no name in the 
6 ſtreet. He ſhall be driven from light 
into darkneſs. They that come after 
«© him ſhall be aſtoniſhed at his day. 
He ſhall drink of the wrath of the 
„ Blair. 


8 137. On the Iliad of Homer, 


The ſubject of the Iliad muſt un- 
queſtionably be admitted to be, in the 
main, happily choſen. In the days of 
Homer, no object could be more ſplen- 
did and dignified than the Trojan war. 
So great a conſederacy of the Grecian 
ſtates, under one leader; and the ten 
years ſiege which they carried on againſt 
Troy, mult have ſpread far abroad the 
renown of many military exploits, and 
intereſted all Greece in the traditions 


concerning the heroes who had moſt 


eminently ſignalized themſelves. Upon 


theſe traditions, Homer grounded his 


dem; and though he lived, as is ge- 
nerally believed, only two or three cen- 
turies after the Trojan war, yet, through 
the want of written records, tradition 
muſt, by his time, have fallen inta the 
degree of obſcurity maſt proper for poe- 
try ; and have left him at full liberty 
to mix as much fable as he pleaſed, 
with the remains of true hiſtory, He 
has not choſen, for his ſubject, the 
whole Trojan war; but, with great 
judgment, he has ſelected one part of 
it, the quarrel betwixt Achilles and 
Agamemnon, and the events to which 
that quarrel gave riſe; which, though 
they take up forty-ſevea days only, 
yet include the moſt intereſting, and 
molt critical period of the war, By 
this management, he has given greater 
vnity to what would have otherwiſe 
been an unconnected hiſtory of battles. 
He has gained one hero, or principal 
character, Achilles, who reigns through- 


out the work; and he has ſhewn the 
pernicious effect of diſcord among con- 
federated princes. At the ſame time, 
I admit that Homer is leſs fortunate 


in his ſubje& than Virgil. The plan 


of the Aneid includes a greater com- 
paſs, and a more agreeable diverſity of 
events; whereas the Iliad is almoſt en- 
tirely filled with battles. | | 

The praiſe of high invention has in 
every age been given to Homer, with 
the greateſt reaſon, The prodigious 
number of incidents, of ſpeeches, of 
characters divine and human, with 
which he abounds; the ſurpriſing va- 
riety with which he has diverſified his 
battles, in the wounds and deaths, and 
little hiſtory pieces of almoſt all the 
perſons ſlain, diſcover an invention next 
to boundleſs. But the praiſe of judg. 
ment is, in my opinion, no leſs due to 
Homer, than that of invention. His 
ſtory is all along conducted with great 
art. He riſes upon us gradually; his 
heroes are brought out, one after ano- 
ther, to be objects of our attention, 
The diſtreſs thickens, as the poem ad- 
vances; and every Gag is ſo contrived 
as to aggrandize Achilles, and to ren- 
der him, as the poet intended he ſhould 
be, the capital figure. 

But that wherein Homer excels all 
writers, is the characteriſtical part. 
Here, he 1s without a rival. His lively 
and ſpirited exhibition of characters, is, 
in a great meaſure, owing to his being 
ſo dramatic a writer, abounding every 


where with dialogue and converſation. 


There is much more dialogue in Homer 
than in Virgil; or, indeed, than in any 
other poet. TD Jbide 


$ 133. On the Odyſſey of Homes. 


My obſervations, hitherto, have been 
made upon the Iliad only. It is neceſ- 
ſary to take ſome notice of the Odyſley 
alſo. Longinus's criticiſm upon it is 
not without foundation, that Homer 
may, in this poem, be compared to the 
ſetting ſun, whoſe grandeur ſtill re- 
mains, without the heat of his meri- 
dian beams, It wants the vigour and 
ſublimity of the Iliad; yet, at the ſame 
time, poſſeſſes ſo many beauties, as to 
be juſtly entitled to high praiſe, It is 
a very amuſing poem, and has much 

| | | greatet 
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tains many intereſting ſtories, and beau- 
tiful deſcriptions. We ſee every where 
the ſame deſcriptive and dramatic ge- 
nius, and the ſame fertility of inven- 
tion that appears in the other work. 
It deſcends indeed from the dignity of 
gods, and heroes, and warlike atchieve- 
ments; but, in recompence, we have 
more pleaſing pictures of ancient man- 
ners. Inftead of that ferocity which 


reigns in the Iliad, the Odyſſey pre- 


ſents us with the moſt amiable images 


of hoſpitality and humanity ; entertains 


us with many a wonderful adventure, 
and many a landſcape of nature; and 
inſtructs us by a conſtant vein of mora- 
lity and virtue, which runs through the 
poem. $78 | Blair. | 


5139. Oz the Beauties of VIRGIL. 


Virgil poſſeſſes beauties which have 
juſtly drawn the admiration of ages, 
and which, to this day, hold the, ba- 
lance in equilibrium between his fame, 
and that of Homer. The principal and 


diſtinguiſhing excellency of Virgil, and | N 
| Upon the whole, as to the compa- 


which, in my opinion, he poſſeſſes be- 
yond all poets, is tenderneſs. Nature 
had endowed him with exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility ; he felt every affecting circum- 
ſtance in the ſcenes he deſcribes ; and, 
by a ſingle ſtroke, he knows how to 
reach the heart. This, in an epic 
poem, is the merit next to ſublimity ; 
and puts it in an author's power to 
render. his compoſition extremely inte- 
reſting to all readers. 

The chief beauty, of this kind, in 
the Iliad, is, the interview of Hector 
with Andromache. But, in the Zneid, 
there are many ſuch, The ſecond book 
15 one of the greateſt maſter-pieces that 
ever was executed by any hand; and 
Virgil ſeems to have put forth there the 
whole ſtrength of his genius, as the 
ſubje& afforded a variety of ſcenes, 
both of the awful and tender kind, 
The images of horror, preſented by a 
city burned and ſacked in the night, 
are finely mixed with pathetic and af- 
fecting incidents. Nochingz, in any 
poet, is more beautifully deſcribed than 
the death of old Priam; and the fa- 
mily-pieces of Eneas, Anchiſes, and 


Creuſa, are as tender as can be con- 


( 193) 


greater variety than the Iliad; it con- 


ceived, In many paſſages of the Xneid, 


the ſame pathetic ſpirit ſhines; and they 


have been always the favourite paſſages 
in that work. The fourth book, for 
inſtance, relating the unhappy paſſion 
and death of Dido, has been always 
moſt juſtly admired, and abounds with 
beauties of the higheſt kind. The in- 
terview of Eneas with Andromache and 
Helenus, in the third book ; the epi- 
ſodes of Pallas and Evander, of Niſus 


and Euryalus, of Lauſus and Mezen- 
tius, in the Italian wars, are all ſtrik- 
ing inſtances of the poet's power of 


raiſing the tender emotions. For we 


muſt obſerve, that though the _Aneid 


be an unequal poem, and, in Tome 
places, languid, yet there are beauties 
ſcattered through it all'; and not a few, 
even in the laſt ſix books. The beſt 
and moſt finiſhed books, upon the whole, 
are the firſt, the ſecond, the fourth, the 
ſixth, the ſeventh, the eighth, and the 
twelfth. * | ;; > 


$ 140. On the comparative Merit of Ho- 


MER and VIRGIL. . 


rative merit of theſe two great princes 


of epic poetry, Homer and Virgil; the 


former muſt, undoubtedly, be admitted 
to be the greater genius ; the latter, to 
be the more correct writer, Homer 
was an original in his art, and diſcovers 
both the beauties and the defects, which 
are to be expected in an original au- 
thor, compared with thoſe who ſucceed 
him; more boldneſs, more nature and 
eaſe, more ſublimity and force; but 

reater irregularities and negligences 
in compoſition. Virgil has, all along, 
kept his eye upon Homer; in MO 


places, he has not ſo much imitated, 
as he has literally tranſlated him. The 


deſcription of the ſtorm, for inſtance, 
in the firſt Eneid, and Æneas's ſpeech 
upon that occaſion, are tranſlations from 
the fifth book of the Odyſſey; not to 
mention almoſt all the ſimiles of Vir- 
gil, which are no other than copies of 
thoſe of Homer. The pre- eminence 
in invention, therefore, muſt, beyond 
doubt, be aſcribed to Homer. As to 


the pre- eminence in judgment, though 
many critics incline to give it to Virgil, 
yet, in my opinion, it hangs doubtful. 

Wo In 
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In Homer, we diſcern all the Greek vi- 


vacity; in Virgil, all the Roman ſtate- 


lineſs, Hbmer's imagination is by much 


the moſt rich and copious ; Virgil's the 


moſt chaſte and correct. The ſtrength 
of the former lies, in his power of 
warming the fancy; that of the latter, 
In his power of touching the heart. Ho- 


mer's ſtyle is more fimple and animat- - 


ed; Virgils more elegant and uniform. 
The firſt has, on many occaſions, a ſub- 
limity to which the latter never attains ; 
but the latter, in return, never finks be- 
low a certain degree of epic dignity, 
which cannot ſo clearly be pronounced 
of the former. Not, however, to de- 
track from the admiration due to both 
theſe great poets, moſt of Homer's de- 
fects may reaſonably be imputed, not to 


his genius, but to the manners of the 


age in which he lived; and for the 
feeble paſſages of the Eneid, this excuſe 
ought to be admitted, that the Aneid 
was left an unfiniſhed work. Blair. 


To the admirers of polite learning, the Lefures 


ef Dr. Blair, at large, are ſtrongly recom- 
mended. The Extrafts in this book are 
deſigned only as ſpecimens of that elegant 
MF and uſeful work, ard for the uſe of Scbeo/- 
| boys. It would be unjuſt, and indeed im- 
/ practicable to give any more Extracts, con- 
fitently with the neceſſary limits preſcrib- 

ed to this book. | 


& 141. On the Ancient Writers ; and on 
the Labour with which the Ancients 


© compoſed. 


The Ancients (of whom we ſpeak) 


had good natural parts, and applied 


them right; they underſtood their own 
ſtrength, and were maſters of the ſub- 
ject they undertook; they had a rich 
genius carefully cultivated : in their 
writings you have nature without wild- 
neſs, and art without oſtentation. For 
tis vain to talk of nature and genius, 
without care and diligent application to 
refine and improve them. The fineſt 
paradiſe will run wild, and loſe both its 


| Fea yak and uſefulneſs without a ſkilful - 


and conſtantly to tend and prune it. 
Though theſe generous ſpirits were in- 
ſpired with the love of true praiſe, and 
had a modeſt aſſurance of their own abi- 
lities; yet they were not fo, ſelf-ſufi- 
cient, as to imagine their firſt thoughts 


were above their own review and cor- 
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rection, or their laſt above the judgment 
of their friends. They ſubmitted their 
compoſitions to the cenſure of private 
perſons and public aſſemblies, They 
reviewed, altered, and poliſhed, till they 


had good hopes they could preſent the 


world with a finiſhed piece. And ſo 
great and happy , was their judgment, 
that they underſtood when they had 
done well, and knew the critical ſeaſon 
of laying aſide the file. Oe 
For, as thoſe excellent maſters, Pliny 
and Quinctilian, obſerve, there may be 
an intemperance in correction; when 
an ingenious man has ſuch an exceſs of 
modeſty and faulty diſtruſt of himſelf, 
that he wears off ſome of the neceſſary 
and ornamental parts of his diſcourſe, 
inſtead of poliſhing the rough, and ta- 
king off the ſuperfluous. | 
heſe immortal wits did not prepoſ- 
terouſly reſolve firſt to be authors, and 
then immediately fall to writing with- 
out ſtudy and experience; but took care 
to furniſh themſelves with knowledge 
by cloſe thought, ſele& converſation, 
and ee and to gain all the infor- 
mation and light that was neceſſary to 
qualify them to do juſtice to their ſub- 
ject. Then, after they had begun to 
write, they did not hurry on their pen 
with ſpeed and impatience to appear in 
the view of the world; but they took 
time and pains to give every part of their 


_ diſcourſe all poſſible ſtrength and orna- 


ment, and to make the whole compoſi- 
tion uniform and beautiful. They wiſe- 
ly conſidered, that productions which 
come before their — time into the 
world, are ſeldom perfect or long-lived ; 
and that an author who deſigns to write 
for poſterity, as well as the preſent ge- 
neration, cannot ſtudy a work with too 
deep care and reſolute induſtry. 

Varus tells us of his incomparable 
friend Virgil, that he compoſed but very 
few verſes in a day. That conſummate 
philoſopher, critic, and poet, regarded 
the value, not number of his lines ; and 
never thought too much pains could be 


beſtowed on a poem, that he might 


reaſonably expect would be the wonder 
of all ages, and laſt out the whole du- 
ration of time, Quinctilian aſſures us, 
that Salluſt wrote with abundance of de- 
liberation and prudent caution z and 


» n= 


indeed 
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indeed that fully appears from his com- 
plete and exquiſite writings. Demoſ- 
thenes laboured night and day, out- 
watched the poor mechanic in Athens 
(that was forced to perpetual drudgery 
to ſupport himſelf and his family) till 
he had acquired ſuch a maſtery in his 
noble profeſſion, ſuch a rational and 
over-ruling vehemence, ſuch a perfect 
habit of nervous and convincing elo- 
quence, as enabled him to defy the 
ſtrongeſt oppoſition, and to triumph 


the excellent geographer and hiſtorian, 
aſſures us, that Homer has deſcribed the 
places and countries of which he gives 
account, with that accuracy, that no 
man can imagine who has not ſeen 
them; and no man but muſt admire 
and be aſtoniſhed who has. His poems 
may juſtly be compared with that ſhield 


of divine workmanſhip fo inimitably re- 


preſented in the eighteenth book of the 
Iliad. You have there exact images of 
all the actions of war, and employ- 


: over envy and time. ments of peace; and are entertained 
f Plato, when he was eighty years old, with the delightful view of the univerſe, 
i was buſily employed in the review and Homer has all the beauties of every 
y amendment of his divine dialogues: and diale& and ſtyle ſcattered through his 
. ſome people are ſevere upon Cicero, writings ; he 1s ſcarce inferior to any 
5 that, in imitation of Plato, he was ſo other poet, in the poet's owh way and 
| ſcrupulous whether he ought to write excellency; but excels all others in 
4 ad Piræa or in Piræa, Piræum or in force and comprehenſion of genius, ele- 
4 Piræum, that now in the ſixtieth year vation of fancy, and immenſe copiouſ- 
1 of his age, in the fury of the civil wars, neſs of invention. Such a ſovereignty 
re when he knew not how to diſpoſe of his of genius reigns all over his works, that 
ze family, and ſcarce expected ſafety, he the ancients eſteemed and admired him 
n, earneſtly intreated his noble and learned as the great High Prieſt of Nature, who 
* friend Atticus to reſolve that difficulty, was admitted into her inmoſt choir, and 
bo and eaſe him of the perplexity which it acquainted with her moſt folema myſ- 
'Y created him. Whatever raillery or re- ter1es. Th | 


flection ſome humourſome wits may 
make upon that great man's exactneſs 
and nicety in that reſpect, and at ſuch 
a time; *tis a plain proof of his won- 
derful care and diligence in his compo- 


ſition, and the ftrict regard he had to 


the purity and propriety of his lan- 
guage. 'The ancients ſo accurately un- 
derſtood, and ſo indefatigably ſtudied 
their ſubject, that they ſcarce ever fail 
to finiſh and adorn every part with 
ſtrong ſenſe, and lively expreſſion. 

|  Blackaall, 


: | 8 142. On Homer: 


The great men of former ages, with 
one voice, celebrate the praiſes of Ho- 
mer; and old Zoilus has only a few 
followers in theſe later times, who de- 
tract from him either for want of Greek, 
or from a ſpirit of conceit and contra» 
diction. | = 

Theſe gentlemen tell us, that the 
divine Plato himſelf baniſhed him out 
of his commonwealth ; which, ſay they, 
muſt be granted to be a blemiſh upon 
the poet's reputation. The reaſon why 
Plato would not let Homer's poems be 
in the hands of the ſubjects of that go- 
vernment, was becauſe he did not eſteem 


able | ordinary men capable readers of them. 
very "Tis no romantic commendation of They would be apt to pervert his mean- 
mate Homer, to ſay, that no man underſtood ing, and have wrong notions of God 
rded paws and things better than he; or and religion, by taking his bold and 
and ad a deeper inſight into the humours beautiful allegories in too literal a ſenſe, 
d be and paſſions of human nature. He re- Plato frequently declares, that he loves 
night preſents great things with ſuch ſublimi- and admires him as the beſt, the moſt. 
onder Ys and little ones with ſuch propriety, pleaſant, and the divineſt of all the 
e du- that he always makes the one admirable, poets; and ftudiouſly imitates his figu- 
s us, and the other pleaſant. rative and myſtical way of writing. 
of de- He is a perfect maſter of all the lofty Though he forbad his Works to be read 
and graces of the figurative ſtyle, and all the in public, yet he would never be with- 
ndeed purity and eaſineſs of che plain. Strabo, out them in his own cloſet. Though 
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the pluloſopher pretends, that for rea- in that excellent poem, and the noble 
ſons of ſtate he muſt remove him out of hymn upon Caftor and Pollux, he has 
his city; yet he declares he would treat praiſed his gods and his hero with that 
him with all poflible reſpe& while he delicacy — dexterity of addreſs, with 
ſtaid; and diſmiſs him laden with pre- thoſe ſublime and graceful expreſſions of 
ſents, and adorned with garlands (as the devotion and reſpect, that in politeneſs, 
priefts and ſupplicants of their gods ſmoothneſs of turn, and a refined art of 
uſed to be); by which marks of honour, praiſing without offence, or appearance 
all people wherever he came might be of flattery, he has equalled Callima. 
warned and induced to efteem his per- chus; and in loftineſs and flight of 
fon ſacred, and receive him with due thought, ſcarce yields to Pindar or Ho- 
veneration. Blackwall, mer. I bid. 


$ 143. Or TaHEoOckiITvs. 


If we mention Theocritus, be will be 
another bright inſtance of the happy 
abilities and various accompliſhments of 
the ancients, He has writ in ſeveral 
ſorts of poetry, and ſucceeded in all. Ic 
_ ſeems unneceſſary to praiſe the native 
_ ſimplicity and eaſy freedom of his paſ- 
torals ; when Virgil himſelf ſometimes 
invokes the muſe, of Syracuſe ; when he 
imitates him through all his own poems 
of that kind, 5 

tranſlates him. Quinctilian ſays of our 
Sicilian bard, that he is admirable in 
his kind; but when he adds, that his 
muſe is not only ſhy of appearing at the 
bar, but in the city too, tis evident this 
remark muſt be confined to his paſto- 
rals. In ſeveral of his other poems, he 
ſhews ſuch ſtrength of reaſon and po- 
Iiteneſs, as >, qualify him to plead 
among the orators, and make him ac- 
ceptable in the courts. of princes. In 
his ſmaller poems of Cupid ſtung, Ado- 
nis killed by the Boar, &c. you have 
the vigour and delicacy. of Anacreon ; 
in his Hylas, and Combat of Pollux and 
Amycus, he is much more pathetical, 
clear, and pleaſant, than Apollonius on 
the ſame, or any other ſubject. In his 
converſation of Alcmena and Tireſias, 
of Hercules and the ofd ſervant of Au- 


geas, in Cynicea and Thyonichus, and 


the women going to the ceremonies of 


Adonis, there is all the eaſineſs and en- 


gaging familiarity of humour and dia- 
logue, which reign in the Odyſſeis ; and 
in Hercules deſtroying the lion of Ne- 
mæa, the ſpirit and majeſty of the 1liad. 
The panegyric upon king Ptolemy. is 

Juſtly eſteemed an original and model of 
perfection in that way of writing, Both 
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in ſeveral paſſages - 


$ 144. On HERODO Tus. 

Herodotus had gained experience by 
travelling over a!l his own country 
Thrace, and Scythia : he travelled like- 
wiſe to Arabia, Paleſtine, and Egypt; 
where he carefully viewed the Chief cu. 
riofities, and moſt remarkable places, 
and converſed with the Egyptian prieſts, 
who informed him of their ancient hiſ- 
tory, and dente him with their 
cuſtoms, ſacred and civil. Indeed he 
ſpeaks of their religious rites with ſuch 
plainneſs and clearneſs in ſome caſes, 
and ſuch reſerve and reverence in others, 
that I am apt to believe he was initiated 
into their ceremonies, and conſecrated 
a prieſt of ſome of their orders *. 

Thus, being acquainted with the moſt 
famous countries, and valuable things, 
and knowing the moſt conſiderable per- 
fons of the age, he 4 4d himſelf to 
write the hiſtory of the Greeks and Bar- 
barians : and performed the noble work 
with that judgment, faithfulneſs, and 
eloquence, that gained him the appro- 
bation and applauſe of the moſt auguſt 
aſſembly m a world at that time, the 
flower of all. Greece, met together at 
the Olympic games. | 

His hiſtory opens to the reader all the 
antiquities of Greece, and gives light to 
all her authors, Ibid. 


98 145. Oz Lavr- 


We do not find that Livy had travel - 
led much, or been employed in military 
affairs; yet what he might want in ex- 
perience, was happily ſupplied by won- 
derful parts and eloquence, by ſevere 
ſtudy, and unwearied endeavours after 


* See Herodot. Gale's Edition, lib. fi. ſect. 3. 
p. 91. (ets, 65. f. 114. (eG. 171. p. 2 * 
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knowledge and information ; ſo that he 
deſcribes all the countries, towns, ſeas, 
and ports, whither the Roman legions 
and navies came, with near the ſame ac- 
curacy and perfection (if poſſible) which 
he could any place in Italy; lays a ſiege, 
draws up an army with ſkill and con- 
duct ſcarce inferior to Cæſar himſelf. 
Was there as much charm in the con- 
verſation of this extraordinary man, as 
there is in his writings, the gentleman of 


Cales would not repent of his long 


journey, who came from thence only to 
ſee Livy, upon the fame of his incom- 
parable eloquence, and other celebrat- 
ed abilities; and we have reaſon to be- 
lieve he received ſatisfaction, becauſe, 
after he had ſeen Livy, and converſed 
with him, he had no curioſity to ſee 
Rome, to which he was ſo near; and 
which at that time was, for its magnifi- 
cence and glories, one of the greateſt 
wonders of the whole earth. 

'Theſe two princes of Greek and Ro- 
man hiſtory tell a ſtory, and make up a 
deſcription, with inexpreſlible grace; 
and fo delicately mix the great and lit- 
tle circumſtances, that there is both the 
utmoſt dignity and pleaſure in it. 

Blackwall.. 
$146. Much of their Beauty ariſes from 
Variety. : 

The reader is always entertained with 
an agreeable variety both of matter and 
ſtyle, in Herodotus and Livy. And 
indeed every author that expects to 
pleaſe, muſt gratify his reader with va- 
riety : that 1s the univerſal charm, which 
takes with people of all taſtes and com- 
plexions. Tis an appetite planted in 
us by the Author of our being; and 1s 
natural to an human ſoul, whoſe im- 
menſe defires nothing but an infinite 
good, and unexhauſted - pleaſure, can 
fully gratify. The moſt palatable diſh 
becomes nauſeous, if it be always ſet 
before a man: the moſt muſical and har- 
monious notes, too often and unſeaſon- 
ably ſtruck, grate the ear like the jar- 
ring of the moſt harſh and hateful diſ- 
cord. | 

Theſe authors, and the reſt of their 
ſpirit and elevation, were ſenfible of 
this; and therefore you find a continual 
change, and judicious yariation, in their 
tyle and numbers. N 
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One paſſage appears to be learned, 
and carefully laboured ; an unſtudied 
eaſineſs, and becoming negligenee, runs 
through the next. One ſentence turns 
quick and ſhort; and another, immediate. 
ly following, runs into longer meaſures, 
and ſpreads itſelf with a ſort of elegant 
and beautiful luxuriancy. They fel> 
dom uſe many periods together, conſiſt- 
ing of the ſame number of members; 
nor are the members of their periods 


of equal length, and exact meaſure, one 


with another. | | 

The reflections that are made by theſe 
noble writers, upon the conduct and hu- 
mours of mankind, the intereſts of courts, 
and the intrigues of parties, are ſo cu- 
nous and inſtructive, ſo true in their 
ſubſtance, and ſo taking and lively in 
the manner of their expreſſion, that ug 
ſatisfy the ſoundeſt judgment, and pleaſe 
the. moſt ſprightly imagination. From 
theſe glorioas authors we have inſtruc- 
tion without the common formality and 
dryneſs of precept ; and receive the moſt 
edifying advice in the pleaſing way of 
inſinuation and ſurprize. Jbid. 


$ 147. Perſpicuity a principal Beauty f 
the Claſſics. 

Another excellency of the true claſſics 
is, perſpicuity, and clear ſtyle; which 
will excuſe and cover ſeveral faults in 
an author ; but the want of 1t 1s never 
to be atoned by any pretence of lofti- 
neſs, caution, or any conſideration what» 
ever. | . 
And this is the effect of a clear head, 
and vigorous underſtanding; of cloſe 
and regular thinking, and the diligence 
of ſelect reading. A man ſhould write 
with the ſame deſign as he ſpeaks, to 
be underſtood with eaſe, and to commu- 
nicate his mind with pleaſure and in- 
ſtruction. If we ſele& Xenophon out of 
the other Greek claſſics, whether he 
writes of the management of family af- 
fairs, or the more arduous matters of 
ſtate and policy; whether he gives an 
account of the wars of the Grecians, or 
the morals of Socrates; the ſtyle, though 
ſo far varied as to be ſuitable to every 
ſubject, yet is always clear and fignifi» 
cant, ſweet without luſciouſneſs, and 
elegantly eafy.; 2 mc 64: 59 Ks 

In this genteel author we have all 

O 3 | the 


the politeneſs of a ſtudied compoſition ; 
and yet all the freedom and winning 
familiarity of elegant converſation. . 

Here I cannot but particularly men- 
tion Xenophon's Sympoſium, wherein 
he has given us an eaſy and beautiful 
deſcription of a very lively and delightful 
converſation. The pleaſant and ſerious 


are there ſo happily mixed and tem- 


pered, that the diſcourſe is neither too 

light for the grave, nor too ſolemn for 

the gay. There is mirth with dignity 

and decorum ; and philoſophy attended 

and enlivened by all the graces. 

| Blackwall. 
§ 148, Oz Cictro,. 


If among the Latin Claſſics we name 
Tully, upon every ſubject he equally 
ſhews the ſtrength of his reaſon, and the 
brightneſs of his ſtyle. Whether he ad- 
dreſſes his friend in the moſt graceful 
\ negligence of a familiar letter, or moves 
his auditors with laboured per:ods, and 


paſſionate ſtrains of manly oratory ; whe- 


ther he proves the Majeſty of God, and 
immortality of human ſouls, in a more 
ſublime and pompous eloquence, or lays 
down the rules of prudence and virtue 
in a more calm and even way of writing; 
he always expreſſes good ſenſe in pure 
and proper language: he is learned and 
eaſy, richly plain, and neat without af- 
fectation. He is always copious, but 
never runs into a faulty luxuriance, nor 
tires his reader: and, though he ſays al- 
molt every thing that can be ſaid upon 
his ſubject, yet you will ſcarce ever think 
he ſays too much. Thid, 


$ 149. On the Ofſeurities in the Claſſics. extremely beloved by em.“ 


+ Thoſe few obſcurities which are in 
the beſt authors, do not proceed from 


haſte and confuſion of thought, or am- 


biguous expreſſions, from a long crowd 
of parentheſes, or perplexed periods ; 
but either the places continue the ſame 
as they were in the original, and are not 
intelligible to us only by reaſon of our 
ignorance of | ſome cuſtoms of thoſe 
times and countries; or the paſſages are 
altered and ſpoiled by the preſumption 
and buſy impertinence of fooliſh tran- 
ſeribers and conceited critics. Which 
plainly appears from this, that ſince we 
have had more accurate. accounts of the 
Greek and Roman antiquities, and old 
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founded all the commentators. 


manuſcripts have been ſearched and 
compared by able and diligent hands, 
innumerable errors have been reaified, 
and corruptions, which had crept into 
the text, purged out: a various reading 


happily diſcovered, the removal of a 


verſe, or a point of diſtinction, out of 
the wrong into the right place, or the 
adding a ſmall mark where it was left 
out, has given clear light to many paſ- 
ſages, which for ages had lain overſpread 
with an error, that had obſcured the 
ſenſe of the author, and quite con- 
The 
latter part of the thirty- ſecond verſe of 
the hymn of Callimachus on Apollo was 
in the firſt editions thus, Ti; &» Ag Pol Cov 
Gel; who can ſing of Phoebus in the 
mountains?“ which was neither ſenſe of 
itſelf, nor had any connection with what 
went before, But Stephens's amend- 
ment of it ſet right both the ſenſe and the 
connection, without altering a letter; 
Tic av & pic So &lt; Pheœbus is an 
unexhauſted ſubject of praiſe: - among 
all his glorious qualifications and ex- 
ploits, what poet can be ſo dull, what 
wit ſo barren, as to want materials for 
an hymn to his honour ?—In the fourth 
verſe of the eleventh epigram of Theo- 
critus, there wanted a little point in the 
word 54vo9;rn;, which took off all the 
ſprightlineſs and turn of the thought ; 
which Daniel Heinſius luckily reftored 
by changing the nom. ſing. vvovirnc, 
into the dat. plur. dyurgirng ** The 
friends of Euſthenes the poet gave him, 
though a ſtranger, an honourable burial 
in a foreign country ; and the poet was 
ow flat 
and inſipid! According to the amend- 
ment it runs thus: The acquaintance 
of Euſthenes buried him honourably, 
though in a foreign country, and he 
was extremely beloved by his brother 
poets themſelves,” For a man to be 
mightily honoured by ſtrangers, and 
extremely beloved by people of the fame 
profeſſion, who are apt to malign and 
envy one another, is a very high com- 
mendation of his candour, and excellent 
temper. That very valuable amend- 
ment in the ſixth line of Horace's pre- 
face to his odes, has cleared a difficulty, 
which none of the critics could hand- 
ſomely acquit themſelves of before the 

| -_ — admirable 
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' admirable Dr. Bentley; and has reſcued 
the poet, eminent for the clearneſs of his 
ſtyle, from the imputation of harſhneſs 
and obſcurity in the very beginning, 
and firſt addreſs to his reader; where 
peculiar care and accuracy are expected. 
It would be endleſs to mention the nu- 
merous places in the ancients happily 
reſtored and illuſtrated by that great 
man; who is not only a ſound and diſ- 
cerning Critic, but a clean and vigorous 
writer, excellently {killed in all divine and 
human literature; to whom all ſcholars 
are obliged for his learned performances 
upon the elaſſics; and all mankind for 
his noble and glorious defence of reli- 
ligion. The learned Meurſius was 
ſtrangely puzzled with a paſſage in Mi- 
nutius Felix * ; and altered the text with 
ſuch intolerable boldneſs, as, if al- 
lowed, would ſoon pervert and deſtroy 
all good authors; which the ingenious 
editor of that father has cleared, by 
putting the points of diſtinction in their 
proper place. Reges tantum regni ſui, 
per officia miniſtrorum, univerſa novere. 
Meurſius had diſguiſed and deformed 
the paſſage thus: Reges ñatum regni ſui 
per cia miniſtrorum diverſa novere. 
Dr. Bentley has made a certain emen- 
dation in Horace's Art of Poetry, only 
by altering the places of two lines, 
making that which was the forty-lixth 
in the common books, the forty- fifth in 
his own beautiful edition. Blackwall. 


$ 150. On ſeveral Advantages which the 
Cilaſſics enjoyed. | 

It was among the advantages which 
the chief claflics enjoyed, that moſt of 
them were placed in proſperous and 
plentiful circumſtances of life, raiſed 
above anxious cares, want, and abject 
dependance. They were perſons of qua- 
lity and fortune, courtiers and ſtateſ- 
men, great travellers, and generals of 
armies, poſſeſſed. of the higheſt dignities 
and poſts of peace and war. Their 
riches and plenty furniſhed them with 
leiſure and means of ſtudy; and their 
employments improved them in know- 
ledge - and experience. How lively 
muſt they deſcribe thoſe countries, and 
remarkable places, which they had at- 
tentively viewed with their own eyes ! 

* Min, Felix, Camb, edit. by Davis, & 33, 
p. 163. not. 7. | 5 


What faithful and emphatical relations 
were they enabled to make of thoſe 
councils, in which they preſided; of 
thoſe actions, in which they were pre- 
ſent, and commanded ! 

Herodotus, the father of hiſtory, be- 
ſides the advantages of his travels and 
general knowledge, was ſo confiderable 
in power and intereſt, that he bore a 
chief part in expelling the tyrant Lyg- 
damis, who had uſurped upon the li- 
berties of his native country. | 

Thucydides and Xenophon were of 


diſtinguiſhed eminence and abilities, 


both in civil and military affairs ; were 
rich and noble; had ſtrong parts, and a 
careful education in their youth, com- 
pleted by ſevere ſtudy in their advanced 
years : in ſhort, they had all the advan- 
tages and accompliſhments both of the 
retired and active life, 

Sophocles bore great offices in Athens; 
led their armies; and in ſtrength of 
parts, and nobleneſs of thought and ex- 
preſſion, was not unequal to his col- 
league Pericles; who by his command- 
ing wiſdom and eloquence influenced 
all Greece, and was ſaid to thunder and 
lighten in his harangues. 

' Euripides, famous for the. purity of 
the Attic ſtyle, and his power in moving 
the paſſions, eſpecially the ſofter ones of 
grief and pity, was invited to, and ge- 
nerouſly entertained in the court of Ar- 
chelaus king of Macedon. The ſmooth- 
neſs of his compoſition, his excellency 
in dramatic poetry, the ſoundneſs of his 
morals, conveyed in the ſweeteſt num- 
bers, were ſo univerſally admired, and 
his glory ſo far ſpread, that the Athe- 
nians, who were taken priſoners in the 
fatal overthrow under Nicias, were pre- 
ſerved from perpetual exile and ruin, by 
the aſtoniſhing reſpects that the Sici- 
lians, enemies and ſtrangers, paid to the 
wit and fame of their illuſtrious coun- 
* As many as could repeat any 
of Euripides's verſes, were rewarded 
with their liberty, and generouſly ſent 
home with marks of honour. 

Plato, by his father's fide, ſprung 
from Codrus, the celebrated king of 
Athens; and by his mother's from So- 
lon, their no leſs celebrated law-giver. 
To gain experience, and enlarge his 


knowledge, he travelled into Italy, Si- 
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cily, and Egypt: He was 'courted and 
honoured by the greateſt men of the age 


wherein he lived; and will be ſtudied 
and admired by men of taſte and judg- 


ment in all ſucceeding ages. 


beſt learning. In ſhort, as a learned 
gentleman ſays, he writ with all the 
ſtrength of human reaſon, and all the 
Charm of human eloquence. 

Anacreon lived familiarly with Poly- 
crates king of Samos; and his ſprightly 
muſe, naturally flowing with innu- 
merable pleaſures and graces, muſt im- 
prove in delicacy and ſweetneſs by the 
gaiety and refined converſation of that 
flouriſhing court, BY 

The bold and exalted genius of Pin- 
dar was encouraged and heightened by 
the honours he received from the cham- 
pions and princes of his age; and his 
converſation with the heroes qualified 
him to ſing their praiſes with more ad- 
vantage, The conquerors at the Olym- 
pic games ſcarce valued their garlands 
of honour, and wreaths of victory, if they 
were not crowned with his never-fading 
*Jaurels, and immortalized by his ola. 
tial ſong. The noble Hiero of Syracuſe 
was his generous friend and patron ; and 
the moſt powerful and polite ſtate of all 
Greece eſteemed a line of his, in praiſe 
of their glorious city, worth public ac- 
knowledgments, and a ſtatue. * 
the genuine and valuable Latin 
had the ſame advantages of fortune, and 
improving converſation, the ſame en- 
couragements with theſe and the other 
celebrated Grecians. | 

Terence gained ſuch a wonderful in- 
fight into the characters and manners of 
mankind, fuch an elegant choice of 
words, and fluency of ſtyle, ſuch judg- 
ment in the conduct of his plot, and 
ſuch delicate and charming turns, 
chiefly by the converſation of Scipio and 
Lælius, the greateſt men, and moſt re- 

fined wits of their age. So much did 
this judicious writer, and clean ſcholar, 
improve by his diligent application to 
ſtudy, and their genteel and learned 
converſation z that it was charged upon 
him by thoſe who envied his ſuperior ex- 
cellencies, that he publiſhed their com- 
poſitions under his own name. His ene- 


mies had a mind that the world ſhould 


In his 
works, are ineſtimable treaſures of the 


by ſuch 


believe thoſe noblemen wrote his plays, 
but ſcarce believed it themſelves; and 
the poet very prudently and genteelly 
ſlighted their malice, and made his 
great patrons the fineſt compliment in 
the world, by eſteeming the accuſation 
as an honour, rather than making any 
formal defence againſt it “. Sth 

Salluſt, ſo famous for his neat expreſ- 
ſive brevity and quick turns, for truth of 


fact and clearneſs of ſtyle, for the accu- 


racy of his characters, and his piercing 
view into the myſteries of policy and mo- 
tives of action, cultivated his rich abili- 
ties, and made his acquired learning ſo 
uſeful to the world, and ſo honourable 


to himſelf, by bearing the chief offices 


in the Roman government, and ſharing 
in the important councils and debates of 
the ſenate. | 

Cæſar had a prodigious wit, and uni- 
verſal learning; was noble by birth, a 
conſummate ſtateſman, a brave and wiſe 
general, and a moſt heroic prince. His 
prudence and modeſty in ſpeaking of 
himſelf, the truth and clearneſs of his 
deſcriptions, the inimitable. purity and 
perſpicuity of his ſtyle, diſtinguiſh him 
with advantage from all other writers. 
None bears a nearer reſemblance to him 
in more inftances than the admirable 
Xenophon. What uſeful and enter- 
taining accounts might reaſonably be 
expected from ſuch a writer, who gives 
you the geography and hiſtory of thoſe 
countries and nations, which he himſelf 
conquered, and the deſcriptions of thoſe 
military engines, bridges, and encamp- 


ments, which he himſelf contrived and 


marked out? | | 
The beſt authors in the reign of Au- 
guſtus, as Horace, Virgil, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, &c. enjoyed happy times, and 
plentiful circumftances, That was the 
golden age of learning. They flouriſhed 
under the favours and bounty of the 
richeſt and moſt generous court in the 
world ; and the beams of majeſty ſhone 
bright and propitious on them. 
What could be too great to expect 
from ſuch poets as Horace and Virgil, 
beloved and manificently encouraged 
patrons as Mæcenas and Au- 


guſtus ? | 


See prolopue to Adelphi, v. 1 5—22. 
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A chief reaſon why Tacitus writes 
with ſuch ſkill and authority, that he 


makes ſuch deep ſearches into the na- 
ture of things, and deſigns of men, that 
he ſo exquiſitely underſtands the ſecrets 
and intrigues of courts, was, that he 
himſelf was admitted into the higheſt 
places of truſt, and employed in the 
moſt public and important affairs. The 
ſtateſman brightens the ſcholar, and 
the conſul improves and elevates the 
hiſtorian. . Blackwall. 


$ 151. On the Care of the Ancients in 


ſelecting Numbers. - 


The Ancients are peculiarly to be 


admired for their care and happy exact- 
neſs in ſelecting out the nobleſt and 
moſt valuable numbers, upon which the 
force and pleaſantneſs of ſtyle prin- 
cipally depend. A diſcourſe, confiſt- 
ing moſt of the ſtrongeſt numbers, and 
beſt ſort of feet, ſuch as the Dactyl, 
Spondee, Anapeſt, Moloſs, Cretic, &c. 
regularly compacted, ſtands firm and 
ſteady, and ſounds magnificent and 
agreeable to a judicious ear. But a 
diſcourſe made up of the weakeſt num- 
bers, and the worſt fort of feet, ſuch as 
the Pyrrhichee, Choree, Trochee, &c. 
is looſe and languid, and not capable 
with ſuch advantage to expreſs manly 
ſenſe. It cannot be pronounced with 
eaſe, nor heard with patience. The 
periods of the Claſſics are generally 
compoſed of the major part of the no- 
bleſt numbers; and when they are 
forced to uſe weaker and worſe- ſound- 
ing feet and meaſures, they ſo carefully 
temper and ſtrengthen them with firm 
and nervous ſyllables on both ſides, that 
the imperfection is covered, and the 
dignity of the ſentence preſerved and 
ſupported. 3 


9152. On their making the Sound an 
Echo to the Senſe. © ; 


Another excellency, nearly allied to 
this, in theſe glorious writers, 1s their 
ſuiting the contexture of their diſcourſe, 
and the ſound of their ſyllables, to the 
nature and character of their ſubjects. 
That is, they ſo contrive and work 
their compoſition, that the ſound ſhall 
be a reſemblance, or, as Longinus ſays, 


an echo of the ſenſe, and words lively 5 
pictures of things. In deſcribing the 


lovelineſs of beauty, and the charms of 
joy and gaiety, they avoid diſagreeable 
eliſions; do not make the diſcourſe 
harſh by joining mutes and couplin 

letters, that, being united, make a dif- 


taſteful and grating ſound, But by the 


choice of the beſt vowels, and the ſweet- 
eft half-vowels, the whole compoſition 


is made ſmooth and delicate; and glides 
with eaſineſs and pleaſure through the 


. 
In deſcribing of a thing or perſon full 
of terror, ruggedneſs, or deformity, they 
uſe the worit-ſounding vowels ; and en- 
cumber the ſyllables with mutes of the 
rougheſt and moſt difficult pronuncia- 
tion. The ruſhing of land- floods, the 
roaring of huge waters, and the daſhing 
of waves againſt the ſhores, is . — 
by words that make a vaſt and boiſ- 
ee ſound, and rudely claſh toge- 
ther. | : | 
The great Plato, who had a genius 
for all manner of learning, was diſcou- 
raged from poetry by reading that verſe 
in Homer, which ſo wonderfully ex- 
preſſes the roaring of the billows: | 


Hicves Booweow beevyoutmg ang EC *. 
Haſte and ſwiftneſs is figured by ſhort 
ſyllables, by quick and rapid numbers; 


ſlowneſs, gravity, &c. by long ſyllables, 


and numbers ſtrong and ſolemn. I ſhall 
produce ſome inſtances, and ſpeak to 
them juſt as they come into my thoughts, 
without any nicety of method. Virgil, 
in his account of the ſufferings of wicked 
ſouls in the regions of puniſhment, fills 


the reader with dread and amazement; 


every ſyllable ſounds terror; awe and 
aſtoniſhment accompany his majeſtic 
numbers. In that paſſage +, 


om ſzva ſonare 
Verbera, tum ftridor ferri, tractæque catenz, 


the hiſſing letter repeated with broad 
ſounding vowels immediately following, 
the force and roughneſs of the canine 
letter ſo often uſed, and thoſe ſtrong 
ſyllables in the ſecond, third, and fourth 
places, emphatically expreſs thoſe dread- 


* Iliad, 17. V. 265. 
+ ZEneid 6. v. 558, &c. ; 


ful 
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ful ſounds. A man of an ear will, upon 
the repetition of them, be apt to fancy 
ke hears the crack of the furies whips, 
and the rattling and clank of infernal 
chains. Thoſe harſh eliſions, and heavy 
robuſt ſyllables, in that deſcription of 
the hideous Cyclops, Monſtrum horren- 
dum, informe, ingens, naturally expreſs 


the enormous bulk, and brutiſh ſierce- 


nefs of that miſ-ſhapen and horrid mon- 
ter. ; 
v Our Spencer, one of the beſt poets 
this nation has bred, and whoſe faults 
are not to be imputed either to want of 
enius or care, but to the age he lived 
in, was very happy and judicious in the 
choice of his numbers; of which take 
this example, not altogether foreign or 
unparallel ta that of Virgil juſt men- 
tioned: c 
[e heard a dreadful ſound, 


Which thro' the wood loud-bellowing did re- 
bound. | f 


And chen, 


His monſtrous enemy 
With ſturdy ſteps came ſtalking in his ſight, - 
An hideous giant, horrible and high “*. 


Thoſe verſes in the firſt Georgic, 


Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelio Oſſam 
Scllicet, atque Off frondoſum involvere Olym- 


are contrived with great art to repreſent 
the prodigious pains the giants took in 
heaping mountains upon mountains to 
fcale heaven, and the flowneſs of their 
progreſs in that unwieldy work. 

' For a vowel open before a vowel, 
makes a chaſm, and requires a ſtrong 
and full breath ; therefore a pauſe mutt 


follow, which naturally expreſſes dif- 


ficulty and oppoſition, 
But when ſwiftneſs and ſpeed are to 
be deſcribed, ſee how the ſame wonder- 


i9] man varies his numbers, and till 
faits his verſe to his ſubject ! 


Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula 
. campum. 


Here the rapid numbers, and ſhort 
ſyllables, ſuſtained with ſtrong vowels, 


admirably repreſent both the vigour and 


* Fairy Queen. | 
org. 1. v. 281. 


15 


ſpeed of a horſe at full ſtretch ſcourin 


over the plain. 


0 


When Horace ſings of mirth, beauty, 


and other ſubjects, that require delicacy 


and ſweetneſs of compoſition, he ſmooths 
his lines with ſoft ſyllables, and flows in. 


gay and melting numbers. Scarce any 
reader is ſo much a ſtoic, but good hu- 
mour ſteals upon him; and he reads 
with ſomething of the temper which the 
author, was in when he wrote, How 
inexpreſſibly ſweet are thoſe neat lines! 
Urit me Glyceræ nitor 
 Splendentis Pario marmore purius : 
| Urit grata protervitas, . | 
Et vujtus nimium lubricus aſpici. 


Innumerable beauties of this nature are 


ſcattered through his lyric poetry. But 


when he undertakes lofty and noble 
ſubjeRs, he raiſes his ſtyle, and ſtrength- 
ens his expreſſion. For example, when 
he propoſes to do honour to Pindar, and 
ſing the glories of Auguſtus, he reaches 
the Grecian's nobleſt flights, has all his 
magniſicence of thought, his ſtrength 
of fancy, and daring liberty of figures. 
The Roman ſwan ſoars as high as the 
Theban: he equals that commanding 
ſpirit, thoſe awful and vigorous beau- 
ties, which he generouſly pronounces 
inimitable ; and praiſes both his im- 
mortal predeceſſor in lyric poetry, and 


his royal benefactor, with as much gran- 


deur, and exalted eloquence, as ever 
Pindar praiſed any of his heroes. 

It is a juſt abſeryatiqn of Longinus, 
that though Homer and Virgil are 
chiefly confined to the Dactyl and Spon- 
dee, and rarely uſe any equivalent feet, 
yet they temper them together with ſuch 
aſtoniſhing (kill and diligence, ſo care- 
fully vary their ſyllables, and adapt their 
ſounds to the nature of the thing de- 
ſcribed, that in their poems there is all 
the harmonious change and variety of 
numbers, which can be compoſed by all 
the poſlible turns, and different poſition 
of all the feet in the languages. 

| 1 Blackwall. 
$ 153. Tranſlations cannot be ſufficient 

_ Subſtitutes for ſuch Originals. 

A reader of ſuch authors can ſcarce 
ever be weary ; he has the adyantage of 
a traveller for many miles round Da- 


maſcus; he never removes out of 4 
iſe, 
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diſe, but is regaled with a conſtant ſuc- 


ceſſion of pleaſures, and enjoys in a 


ſmall compaſs the bounty and gaiety of 
univerſal nature. From hence may be 
ſeen the injuſtice and folly of thoſe 
eople, who would have tranſlations of 


the claſſics; and then, to ſave the trou- 


ble of learning Greek and Latin, throw 
away the great originals to duſt and 
oblivion. 7 would indeed have all the 
claſſics turned into our language by the 
moſt maſterly hands (as we already 
have ſome), among other reaſons, for 
this, that ingenious and inquiſitive peo- 
ple, who have the misfortune not to 
be well acquainted with the learned 
tongues, may have ſome taſte of their 
excellencies. Ignorant perſons, who 
know nothing of their language, would 
ſoon be perſuaded to believe; and 
ſhallow pretenders, who know nothing 
of their beauties, would boldly pro- 
nounce, that ſome tranſlations we 
have go beyond the originals; while 
ſcholars of clear and ſound judgment 
are well ſatisfied, that it is impoſſible 
any verſion ſhould come up to them. 
A tranſlation of the noble claſſics out of 
their native tongues, ſo much in many 
reſpects inferior to them, always more 
or leſs flattens their ſenſe, and tarniſhes 
their beauties. It is ſomething like 
tranſplanting a precious tree out of tbe 
warm and fruitful climes in which it 
was produced, into a cold and barren 
country : with much care and tender- 
neſs it may live, hloffom, and bear; 
but it can never ſo chearfully flouriſh, 
as in its native ſoil ; it will degenerate, 
and loſe much of its delicious flavour, 
and original richneſs. And beſides the 
weakening of the ſenſe (though that be 
by far the moſt important conſideration) 
Greek and Latin have ſuch a noble har- 
mony of ſound, ſuch force and dignity 
of numbers, and ſuch delicacy of turn 
in the periods, that cannot entirely be 
preſerved in any language of the world, 
Theſe two languages are ſo peculiarly 
ſuſceptive of all the graces of wit and 
elocution, that they are read with more 
pleaſure, and lively guſt, and conſe- 
quently with more advantage, than the 
moſt perfect tranſlation that the ableſt 
genius can compoſe, or the ſtrongeſt 
modern language can bear. The plea- 
ure a man takes in reading, engages a 


| 
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cloſe attention; raiſes and ehears the 

ſpirits ; and impreſſes the author's ſen- 
timents and expreſſions deeper on the 
memory. A gentleman travels through 
the fineſt countries in the world, is in 
all reſpects qualified to make obſerva- 
tions, and then writes a faithful and 
curious hiſtory of his travels. I can 
read his relations with pleaſure and 
improvement, and will pay him the 
praiſe due to his merits ; but muſt be- 
lieve, that if I myſelf travelled through 
thoſe countries, and attentively viewed 
and conſidered all thoſe curioſities of 
art and nature which he deſcribes, L 
ſhould have a more ſatisfactory idea, 
and higher pleaſure, than it 1s poſlible 
to receive from the exacteſt accounts. 
Authors of ſuch diſtinguiſhed parts and 
perfections cannot be ſtudied by a ra- 
tional and diſcerning reader without 
very valuable advantages, Their ſtrong 
ſenſe, and manly thought, cloathed in 
the moſt ſignificant and beautiful lan- 
guage, will improve his reaſon and 
judgment ; and enable him to acquire 
the art of genteel and ſenſible writing. 
For it is a moſt abſurd objection, that 
the Claſſics do not improve your reaſon, 
nor enlarge your knowledge of uſeful 
things, but only amuſe and divert you 
with artificial turns of words, and flou- 
riſhes of rhetoric, Let but a man of 
capacity read a few lines in Plato, De- 
moſthenes, Tully, Salluſt, Juvenal, &c. 
and he will immediately diſcover all 
ſuch objections either to proceed from 
ignorance, a depraved taſte, or intole- 
rable conceit. The Claſſics are inti- 
mately acquainted with thoſe things 
they undertake to treat of; and explain 
and adorn their ſubje&t with ſound 
reaſoning, exact diſpoſition, and beau- 
tiful propriety of language. No man, 
in his right mind would have people 
to ſtudy them with negle&t and ex- 
cluſion of other parts of uſeful know- 
ledge, and good learning. No, let a 
man furniſh himſelf with all the arts 
and ſciences, that he has either ca- 
Pacity or opportunity to learn; and he 
will ſtill find, that readineſs and {kill in 
theſe correct and rational authors is not 
the leaſt ornamental or ſerviceable part 
of his attainments. The neatneſs and 
delicacy of their compoſitions will be 
refreſhment and muſic, after the toils of 


ſeverer 


thoughts with energy and clearneſs. 
Some 
ſyſtems of philoſophy, and the abſtruſer 


part of learning, for want of a ſufficient 
acquaintance with theſe great maſters of 
Kyle and politeneſs, have not been able 
ſ9 to expreſs their notions, as to make 
their labours fully intelligible and uſe- 
fu to mankind. Irregalar broken pe- 
riods, Tong and frequent parentheſes, 
and far ſh tropes, have perplexed their 
notions ; and much of their ſenſe has 
Jain buried under the confuſion and 
rubbiſh of an obſcure and horrid ſtyle. 


The brighteſt and molt rational thoughts 


are obſcured, and in a great meaſure 
ſpoiled, if they be encumbered with 
obſolete and coarſe words unſkilfully 
placed, 'and ungracefully turned, The 
matchleſs grace: of ſome fine odes in 
Anacteon or Horace, do chiefly ariſe. 


from the judicious choice of the beau- 

tiful 51 5 and the delicacy aud har- 

monioaſneſs of the ſtructure. ME 
T 


5 154. 7 0 pichliar Excellence of the 


Speeches of the Gx REKS and Romans. 


; Beſides the other advantages of ſtudy- 


ing the claſſical hiſtorians, there is one, 


which gentlemen of birth and fortune, 
qualified to manage public buſineſs, and 
fit as members in the moſt auguſt aſſem- 


blies, have a more conſiderable ſhare in, 
than people of meaner condition. 
ſpeeches of the great men among the 
Greeks and Romans deſerve their pecu- 
har ſtudy and imitation, as being maſ- 
ter- pieces of clear reaſoning and genuine 


eloquence: the orators in the Claſſics 


fairly ſtate their caſe, and ſtrongly argue 
it: their remarks are ſurpriſing and per- 


tinent, their repartees quick, and their 
raillery clear and diverting. They are 


bold without raſhneſs or inſolence; and 


ſevere with good manners and decency. 
They do jultice to their ſubject, and 
ſpeak agreeably to the nature of things, 
and characters of 3 Their ſen- 

ſprightly, and their morals 
In mort, no part of the com- 
politions of the ancients is more finiſhed, 


- rences are ſprigh 
Wund. 
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ſeverer and harſher ſtudies. The bright- 
neſs of their ſenſe, and the purity and 
elegance of their diction, will qualify 
moſt people, Who duly admire and ſtudy 
their excellencies, to communicate their 


gentlemen, deeply read in old 


The 


more inſtructive and pleafing than their 
orations. Here they ſeem to exert their 
choiceſt abilities, and collect the utmoſt 
force of their genius. Their whole hiſ. 
tories may be compared to a noble and 


delicious country, that lies under the 


favourable eye and perpetual ſmiles of 
the heavens, and is every where crowned 
with pleaſure and plenty: but their 
choice . deſcriptions and ſpeeches ſeem 
like ſome peculiarly fertile and happy 


ſpots of ground in that country, on 


which nature has poured out her riches 
with a more liberal hand, and art has 


made the utmoſt improvements. of her 


bounty, They have taken fo much 
Pains, and uſed ſuch accuracy in the 
ſpeeches, that the greater pleaſure they 
have given the reader, the more they 
have expoſed themſelves to the cenſure 
of the critic, The orations are too ſub- 
lime and elaborate ; and thoſe perſons 
to whom they are aſcribed, could not 
at thoſe times compoſe or ſpeak them. 
Tis allowed, that they might not deli- 
ver themſelves in that exact number 
and collection of words, which the hiſ- 
torians have ſo curiouſly laid together; 
but it can ſcarce be denied, but the 


great men in hiſtory had frequent occa- 


ſions of ſpeaking in public; and 'tis 
probable, that many times they did 
actually ſpeak to the ſame purpoſe, 
Fabius Maximus and Scipio, Cæſar and 
Cato, were capable of waking as good 
ſpeeches as Livy or Salluſt; and Pericles 
was an orator no ways inferior to Thu- 
cydides. When the reaſon of the thing 
will allow that there was time and room 


for premeditation, there is no queſtion 


but many of thoſe admirable men in 
hiſtory ſpoke as well as they are repre- 
ſented by thoſe able and eloquent wri- 
ters. But then the hiſtorians putting 
the ſpeeches into their own ſtyle, and 
giving us thoſe harangues in form, 
which we cannot tell how they could 
come at, treſpaſſes againſt probability, 
and the ſtrict rules of writing hiſtory. 
It has always been allowed to great wits 
ſometimes to ſtep out of the beaten road, 
and to ſoar out of the view of a heavy 
ſcholiaſt, To grant all that is in the 
objection; the greateſt Claſſics were 
liable to human infirmities and errors; 
and whenever their forward cenſurers 
ſhall fall into ſuch irregularities, and 

| commit 
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lencies, the learned world will not only 
pardon, but admire; them. We may 
ſay of that celebrated ſpeech of Marius 
in Salluſt, and others that are moſt at- 
tacked upon this foot, as the friends of 
Virgil do in excuſe of his offending 


againſt chronology in the ſtory of Aneas 


and Dido; that had there been no room 
for ſuch little objections, the world had 
wanted ſome of the moſt charming and 
conſummate productions of human wit. 
Whoever made thoſe noble ſpeeches and 
debates, they ſo naturally ariſe from the 
poſture of. affairs, and, circumſtanges of 
the times which the authors then de- 
ſcribe, and are fo rational, ſo pathetic 
and becoming, that the pleaſure and 
inſtruction ' of the reader is the ſame. 
A complete diſſertation: upon the uſes 
and beauties of the chief ſpeeches in the 
claſſical hiſtorians, would be a work of 
curioſity, that would require an able 
genius and fine pen. I ſhall. juſt make 
ſome ſhort ſtrictures upon two z one out 
of Thucydides, and the other out of 
Tacitus. | Blackwall. 
y 155. Ou the Funeral Oration of PE- 
AR 'RICLES. | 

The funeral oration: made by Pericles 
upon his brave countrymen: who died in 
battle, is full of prudence and manly 
eloquence ; of . hearty zeal for the ho- 
nour of his country, and wiſe remarks. 
He does not laviſh away his eommen- 
dations, but renders the honours of the 
tate truly deſireable, by ſhewing they 
are always conferred with judgment and 
warineſs. He praiſes the dead, in order 
to encourage the living to follow their 
example; to which he | propoſes the 
lirongelt inducements in the moſt mov- 
ing and lively manner; from the con- 


ſideration of the immortal honours paid 


to the memory of the deceaſed ;} and the 


. Zenerous proviſions: made by the govern- 


ment for the dear perſons left behind 
by thoſe who fell in their country's 
cauſe, He imputes the greateſt ſhare 
of the merits of thoſe gallant men, to 
the excellency of the Athenian conſtitu- 
tion; which trained them up in ſach 
Ieguiar diſcipline, and ſecured to them 
and their deſcendants ſuch invaluable 
privileges, that no man of ſenſe and 
grati:ude, of public ſpirit, and a lover 
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commit. ſuch faults joined to ſuch excel- 


of his children, would ſeruple to venture 
his life to preſerve them inviolable, and 
tranſmit them to late. poſterity. The 


noble orator in this ſpeech. gives an ad- 


mirable character of his countrymen the 
Athenians. He repreſents them as 


brave, with conſideration and coolnels ; 


and polite and genteel, without effe- 
minacy. They are, ſays he, eaſy to 
their fellow-citizens, and kind and com- 
municative to ſtrangers : they cultiv 
and improve all the arts, and enjoy all 
the pleaſures of peace; and yet are 
never ſurpriſed at the alarms, nor im- 
atient of the toils and fatigues of war. 
They are generous to their friends, and 
terrible to their enemies. They uſe 
all the liberty that can be deſired with» 
out inſolence or licentiouſneſs; and fear 
nothing but tranſgreſſing the laws of . 
| | 314. 
$ 156. On MvcrA x' Speech in Ta- 
i ne e, RES TORO ö 
Mucian's ſpeech in Tacitus + contains 


many important matters in a ſmall com- 


paſs ; and in a few clean and emphati- 
cal words goes through the principal 
topics of perſuaſion, He preſſes and 
conjures Veſpaſian to diſpute the empire 
with Vitellius, by the duty he owes, his 
bleeding country; by the love he has 
for his hopeful ſons ; by the faireſt pro- 
ſpe& of ſucceſs that could be hoped for, 
if he once vigorouſly ſet upon that glo- 
rious buſineſs: but if he neglected the 
preſent opportunity, by the diſmal ap- 
pearance of the worſt evils that could be 
feared, he encourages him. by the num 
ber and goodneſs of his forces; by the 
intereſt and ſteadineſs of his friends; 
by the vices of his rival, and his, own 
virtues, Yet all the while this great 
man compliments Veſpaſian, and pays 
him honour, he is cautious not in the 
leaſt to diminiſh his own glory; if he 
readily allows him the firſt rank of me- 
rit, he briſkly claims the ſecond to him- 
ſe.t, Never were liberty and complai- 
ſance of ſpeech more happily mixed; 
he conveys ſound exhortation in praiſe ; _ 
and at the ſame time ſays very bold and 
very obliging things. In ſhort, he 


+ * See Thucyd. Oxon, Ed. lib. 2. p. 103. 
: +- Tack. Elzevir. Ed. 1634. Hill, 2. p. 582, 


ſpeaks 


4. 


ſpeaks with the bravery of a ſoldier, and 
the freedom of a friend : in his addreſs, 
there is the air and the gracefulneſs of 


an accompliſhed courtier ; in his advice, : 
book in the world ſo like the ſtyle of 


the ſagacity and caution of a conſum- 
mate ſtateſman. ' Blackwall. 


5 157. The Claſſics exhibit a beautiful 
Syftem of Morals. |; 


Another great advantage of ſtudying 
the Claſſics is, that from a few of the 
beſt of them may be drawn a good ſyſtem 
and beautiful collection of ſound morals. 
There the precepts of a virtuous and 
happy life are ſet off in the light and 
gracefulneſs of clear and moving ex- 
preſſion; and eloquence is meritoriouſly 
employed in vindicating and adorning 
religion. This makes deep impreſſions 
on the minds of young gentlemen,” and 
charms them with the love of goodneſs 
ſo engagingly dreſſed, and ſo beautifully 
pain, v8 &+ The Offices, Cato Ma- 
jor, Tuſculan Queſtions, &c. of Tully, 
want not much of Epictetus and Anto- 
nine in morality, and are much ſuperior 
in language. Pindar writes in an ex- 
alted ſtrain of piety as well as poetry; 
he carefully wipes off the aſperſions that 
old fables had thrown upon the deities ; 
and never ſpeaks of things or perſons 
ſacred, but with the tendereſt caution 
and reverence, He praiſes virtue and 
religion with a generous warmth ; and 
ſpeaks of its eternal rewards with a pi- 
ous aſſurance. A notable critic has 
obſerved, to the perpetual fcandal of 


this poet, that his chief, if not only 


excellency, lies in his moral ſentences, 
Indeed Pindar is a great maſter of this 
excellency, for which all men of ſenſe 
will admire him; and at the ſame time 
be aſtoniſhed at that man's honeſty who 
flights ſuch an excellency ; and that 
man's underſtanding, who cannot diſ- 
cover many more excellencies in him. 


I remember, in one of his Olympic 


Odes, in a noble confidence of his own 
genius, and a juſt” contempt of his vile 
and malicious adverſaries, he compares 


himſelf to an eagle, and them to crows : 


and indeed he ſoars far above the reach 
and out of the view of noiſy fluttering 
_ .cavlliers, The famous Greek profeſſor, 
Duport, has made an entertaining and 
uſeful collection of Homer's divine and 
ap. 3. 
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moral ſayings, and has with great dex. 


terity compared them with parallel 
N out of the inſpired writers * ; 
y which it appears, that there is no 


the Holy Bible, as Homer. The noble 
hiſtorians abound with moral reflections 
upon the conduct of human life; and 
powerfully inftru& both by precepts and 
examples. They paint vice and villainy 
in horrid colours; and employ all their 


reaſon and eloquence to pay due ho- 


nours to virtue, and render undiſſem- 
bled goodneſs amiable. in the eye of 
mankind. They expreſs a true reve. 
rence for the eſtabliſhed religion, and 
a hearty concern for the proſperous ſtate 
of their native country. Lid. 


$ 158. On XENoPHON's Memoirs of So- 
v4 3 CRATES. | | 
| Xenophon's memorable things of So- 
crates, is a very inſtructive and refined 
ſyſtem of morality; it goes through all 
points of duty to God and man, with 
great clearneſs of ſenſe and ſound no- 
tion, and with inexpreſlible ſimplicity 
and purity of language. The great 
Socrates there diſcourſes in ſuch a man- 
ner, .as is moſt proper to_engage and 
perſuade all forts of readers: he argues 


'with the reaſon of a philoſopher; di- 


rects with the authority of a lawgiver, 
and addreſſes with the familiarities and 
endearments of a friend. Ns 

He made as many improvements in 
true morality, as could be made by the 
unaſſiſted ſtrength of human reaſon; 
nay, he delivers himſelf in ſome places, 
as if he was enlightened by a ray from 
heaven. In one of Plato's divine dia- 
logues +, Socrates atters a ſurpriſing 
prophecy of a divine perſon, a true 
friend and lover of human nature, who 
was to come into the world to inſtruct 
them in the moſt acceptable way of 
addrefling their prayers to the majeſty 


§ 159. On the Morality of Juwixat. 


1 do not wonder when I hear that 
ſome prelates of the church have recom- 
mended the ſerious ſtudy of Juvenal's 


Gnomologia Homerica, Cantab. 1660. 

F Dialog, Select. Cantab, 1683. ad Alcibiad- 
. 2 * — * 8 1 85 * 
his | moral 


moral parts to their clergy. That man- 
ly and vigorous author, ſo perfe& a 
maſter in the ſerious and ſublime way 
of ſatire, is not unacquainted with any 
of the excellencies of good writing; 
but is eſpecially to be admired and va- 
lued for his exalted morals. He diſ- 
ſuades from wickedneſs, and exhorts to 
goodneſs, with vehemence of zeal that 


can ſcarce be diſſembled, and ftrength 


of reaſon that cannot eaſily be reſiſted. 
He does not praiſe virtue, and condemn 
vice, as one has a 2." and the 
other a malignant aſpect upon a man's 
fortune in this world only; but he eſta- 
bliſnes the unalterable diſtinctions of 
good and evil; and builds his doctrine 
upon the immoveable foundations of 
God and infinite Providence. 

His morals are ſuited to the nature 
and dignity of an immortal ſoul; and, 
like it, derive their original from hea- 
ven. 

How ſound and ſerviceable is that 
wonderful notion in the thirteenth ſa- 
tire *, That an inward inclination to do 
an ill thing is criminal: that a wicked 
thought ſtains the mind with guilt, and 
expoles the offender to the puniſhment cf 
heaven, though it never ripen into ac- 
tion. Aſuirable practice would effectually 
cruſh the ſerpent's head, and baniſh a 
Jong and black. train of miſchiefs and 


miſeries out of the world. What a ſcene 


of horror does he diſcloſe, when in the 
ſame ſatire + he opens to our. view the 


wounds and gaſhes of a wicked con- 


ſcience! The guilty reader is not only 
terrified at dreadful cracks and flaſhes 
of the heavens, but looks pale and 


trembles at the thunder and lightning 


of the poet's awful verſe. The notion 
of true fortitude cannot be better ſtated 
than it is in the eighth ſatire 4, where 
he preſſingly exhorts his reader always 
to * conſcience and principles 
before his life; and not to be reſtrained 
from doing his duty, or be awed into a 
compliance with a villainous propoſal, 
even by the preſence and command of a 
barbarous tyrant, or the neareſt proſpect 
of death in all the circumſtances of cruelty 
and terror. Muſt not a profeſſor of Chriſ- 
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tianity be aſhamed of himſelf for hatbouts 
ing uncharitable and bloody reſentments 
in his breaſt, when he reads and conſ- 
ders that invaluable paſſage againſt re- 
venge in the above-mentioned thirteenth 
ſatire F? where he argues againſt that 
fierce and fatal paſſion, from the igno- 
rance and littlenefs of that mind which 
is poſſeſſed with it; from the honour 
and generoſity of paſſing by and for- 
giving injuries; from the example of 
thoſe wiſe and mild men, of Chryſippus 
and Thales, and eſpecially that of So- 
crates, that undaunted champion and 
martyr of natural religion; who was {a 


great a proficient in the beſt philoſo- 
phy, that he was aſſured his malicious 


proſecutors and murderers could do him 
no hurt; and had not himſelf the leaſt 
inclination or riſing wiſn to do them 
any; who diſcourſed with that chearfal 
gravity, and graceful compoſure, a few 


moments before he was going to die, 


as if he had been going to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of a kingdom; and drank off the 
poiſonous bowl, as a portion of immor- 
tality. Blackwall. 


$ 160. The Left Claſſics lay dowon excellent 
Rules for Converſation. © 


The beſt Claflics lay down very va- 
Juable rules for the management of con- 
verſation, for graceful and proper ad- 
dreſs to thoſe perſons with whom we 
converſe. They inſtruct their readers 
in the methods of engaging and pre- 
ſerving friends ; and reveal to them the 
true ſecret of pleaſing mankind. This 
is a large and agreeable field; but I 
ſhall confine myſelf to a ſmall com- 

aſs. 

While Tully, under the perſon of 
Craſſus, gives an account of the word 
ineptus, or impertinent, he inſinuates 
excellent caution to prevent a man from 
rendering himſelf ridiculous and diſ- 
taſteful to company. Theſe are his 
words: He that either does not ob- 
c ſerve the proper time of a thing, or 
«© ſpeaks too much, or vain-glorioully . 
«« ſets himſelf off, or has not a regard 
ce to the dignity or intereſt of thoſe he 
«© converſes with, or, in a word, is in 
* any kind indecent or exceſſive, is 


JV. 187. a e ROW 
cc called 


— 


e called impertinent.“ That is admi- 
rable advice in the third book of his 
Offices, for the prudent and graceful] 
regulation of a man's diſcourſe (which 
_ has ſo powerful an influence upon the 
misfortune or happineſs of life) that 
we ſhould always ſpeak with that- pru- 
gence, candour, and undiſſembled com- 
plaiſance, that the perſons we addreſs 
may be perſuaded that we both love 
and reverence them 5 
For this perſuaſion ſettled in their 
minds, will ſecure their friendſhip, and 
create us the pleaſure of their mutual 
love and reſpect. Every judicious reader 
of Horace will allow the juſtneſs of Sir 
William Temple's character of him, 
That he was the greateſt maſter of life, 
and of true ſenſe in the conduct of it. 
Is it poſſible to compriſe better advice 
in fewer lines, than thoſe of his to his 
friend Lollius, which 1 ſhall give you 
in the original!!! 215 
Arcanum neque tu ſcrutaberis ullius unquam: 
Commiſſumque teges, & vino tortus & ira: 
Nec tua laudabis ſtudia, aut aliena reprendes: 
Nec, cum venari volet ille, poemata panges . 

Horace had an intimate friendſhip and 
intereſt with men of the chief quality 
and diſtinction in the empire: who then 
was fitter to lay down rules how to ap- 
proach the great, and gain their coun- 
tenance and patronage e: 
This great man has a peculiar talent 
of handſomely expreſſing his gratitude 
to his noble benefactors: he juſt puts a 
due value upon every favour; and, in 
ſhort, manages that nice ſubject of 

raiſe with a manly grace, and irre- 
proachable decency. ow clean is that 
addreſs to Auguſtus abſent from Rome, 
an the fifth ode of the fourth book | 
Lucem redde tux, dux bone, patriæ; 

Inſtar veris enim, vultus ubi tuus 

Affulſit populo, gratior it dies, 

0 Et ſgles melids nitent. 


Here are no forced figures or unnatu- 


ral rants; tis all ſeaſonable and beau- 


tiful, poetical and literally true. 
5 2 Blackwall, 

5 161. Directions for reading the Claſ- 
© "Thoſe excellencies of the Ancients, 
which 1 have accounted for, ſeem to 
£ | * Hor. Ep. 18. J. 1. V. 37. 
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be ſufficient to recommend them to the 
eſteem and ſtudy of all lovers of good 
and polite learning: and that the young 
ſcholar may ſtudy them with ſuitable 
ſucceſs and improvement, a few direc- 


tions may be proper to be obſerved; 


which I ſhall lay down in this chapter. 
Tis in my opinion a right method to 


begin with the beſt and moſt approved 


Claſſics; and to read thoſe authors firſt, 
which muſt often be read over. Be- 
ſides that the beſt authors are eafieft 


to be underſtood, their noble ſenſe and 


animated expreſſion, will make ſtrong 
impreſſions upon the young ſcholar's 
mind, and train him up to the early 


love and imitation of their excellen- 


cie 8. ö ' - 


# 


Plautus, Catullus, Terence, Virgil, 


Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Tibullus, Pro- 


pertius, cannot be ſtudied too much, 
or gone over too often. One reading 
may ſuffice for Lucan, Statius, Vale- 
rius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, Claudian 
though there will be frequeat occaſions 


to conſult ſome; of their particular paſ- 


ſages. The ſame may be ſaid with 
reſpect to the Greek poets: Homer, 
Pindar, Anacreon, Ariſtophanes, Euri- 
pides, Sophocles, Theocritus, Callima- 
chus, muſt never be entirely laid aſide; 
and will recompenſe as many repetitions 
as a man's time and affairs will allow. 
Heſiod, Orpheus, Theogonis, ÆEſchy- 
lus, Lycophron, Apollonius Rhodius, 
Nicander, Aratus, Oppian, Quintus 
Calaber, Dionyſius, Periegetes, and 
Nonnus, will amply reward the labour 
of one careful peruſal. Salluſt, Livy, 
Cicero, Cæſar, and Tacitus, deſerve to 
be read ſeveral times; and read them 
as oft as you pleaſe, they will always 
afford freſh pleaſure and improvement. 
I cannot but place the two Plinies after 
theſe illuſtrious writers, who flouriſhed 
indeed, when the Roman language was 
a little upon the declenſion; but by 
the vigour of a great genius, and won- 
drous induſtry, raiſed themſelves in 2 
great . meaſure above the diſcourage- 
ments and diſadvantages of the age 
they lived in. In quality and learning, 
in experience of the world, and em- 
ployments of importance in the govern- 
ment, they were equal to the _— 


* 


un 


j 


5 _ 


have been . e „by the greateſt men 
both in civil and military affairs, as 


F 


$ 162. The ſabordinate Claſics Sas to be : 


F WO Yo 2 » a #5100 roam tract 
ceſſors in the graces of his language.: 
his morals are ſound and noble, illu 
trated with a perpetual variety. of beau 
tiful metaphors and compariſons, and 
enforced with very, remarkable ſtories, 
and pertinent examples: in his Lives 
there is a complete account of all the 
Roman and Grecian antiquities, of theit 
cuſtoms, and affairs of peace and war: 
thoſe writings will furniſh a capable 
and inquiſitive reader with a curious 


variety of characters, with a very va- 


luable ſtore of wiſe remarks and ſound 
politics. The ſurface 1s a little rough, 


but under lie vaſt quantities of precious 
d _ ore. Blackwall. _ 


neglecte ld. 


t 


Every repetition of theſe authors will 
bring the reader fteſh profit and ſatis- 
faction. The reſt of the Claſſies muſt 
by no means be neglected; bur ought 
once to be carefully read over, and may 


. eyer after be occaſionally conſulted wit 
much advantage. The | Grecian Claſ- 
ſics next in value to thoſe we have 
nes are, Diodorus Siculus, Diony< 
ius Man, 
*Arrian's Expedition of Alexander the 


alicarnaſſenſis, Strabo, lian, 


Great, Polyznus, Herodian; the La- 
tin are, Hirtius, Juſtin, Quintus Qur⸗ 
tins, Florus, Nepos, and Suetonius, 
We may, with a little allowance, admit 


that obſervation to be juſt, that he who 
would completely underſtand one. Claſs - 


ſic, muſt diligently read all. When a 
young gentleman is entered upon a 
fiows 5 theſe ftudies, I 1 not 
have him to be diſcouraged at the 
checks and difficulties he will ſome- 
times meet with : if upon; cloſe, and 
due conſideration he cannot intirely 
maſter any paſſage, let him proceed by 
conſtant and regular reading, he will 
either find in that author he is upon, 
or ſome otber on the ſame ſubject, 4 
parallel place, that will clear the 
eee eee DE ee | 

The Greek authors wonderfully ex- 
plain and illuftrate the. Roman. Learn- 
ing came late to Rome, and all tae 
Latin writers follow the plans that were 
laid out before them by the great maſters | 
of Greece. MY 


* l They 


| They every where imitate the Greeks, 


ant in many places tranſlate em. Com- 

5 2 em , and they will be a 
comment to one another: you will by 
this means be enabled to paſs à more 
certain jpdgment upon the humour apa 
idiom of both languages; and both the 
* and advantage of your reading 
vill be deuble. .- Blackwelh,. 


3 163, N, Greet and Latin Writers to 


©" be compared.” 

By 2 careful comparifon of the Greek 
and Latin writers, you will ſee how 
Judiciouſly. the latter imitated the for- 
mer; and will yourſelf be qualified, with 
reater pleafure and ſucceſs, toread and 
imitate both. By obſerving what ad- 


vantages Virgil has made of Homer in 


his Eneid, and of Theocritus in his 
_ Paſtoralsz how cleanly Horace has ap- 
plied ſeveral places, out of Auaeteon 


and orber lyrics, to his own purpoſe 5 


you will learn] to collect precious ſtores 
out of the Ancients ; to. transfuſe their 
Tpirics into your;Janguage with as little 


make theit fiches your own, without 
the. ſcandal of unfair dealing. It will 


be convenient and pleaſant to compare 
authors together, that were wry © a 


and fellow-citizens ; as Euripides, 'Thys 


cydides, and Xenophon : that were en- 
heocritus and Calli> - 


temporaries ; as 
machus ; that writ in the ſame diglect; 


as Anacreon.and Herodotus in the lo- 


nit; Theocritus, Pindar, and Callima- 
chus, upon Ceres and the Bath of Fal- 
Las, in the Doric: that writ upon the 
ame ſuhject; as Apollonius, Valerius 
Flaccus, and Theocritus, on the com- 


bat of Pollux and Amycus, and the 


eath- ee . pale and 
curious hiſtory of Cataline's conſpiracy 
and Tully's fo a 
the ſame ſubject, are the brighteſt com- 
mentaries upon each other. The hiſ- 


torian and che orator ſcarce diſagree in 
one particular; and Salluſt has left be- 


hipd him an evxerlaſting monument of 
his candour and impartiality, by own- 


ing and commendiag the conſul's vigi- 


lance; and meritorious ſervices; though 
theſe two gteat men had the misfortune 


% & 


| nd to borrow- with ſo © 
much mofeſty and  diferetion, as to 


ur glorious orations upon 


tence among the Gree 
larly the Athenians, was by black 


| Judges, who put the black ones into an 
urn, paſſed ſentence of . condemnanen 


to be violent enemies. He chat praiſes 


* 
2 Py % 
. 


and hongurs. an adverſary, ſhews his 
own . generoſity and juſtice, by pro- 
claiming his adverſary's eminent me- 
Tis - 70 © mr 100 182: 1598. hk, 
4 Iy comparing authors after this me- 
thod, What ſeems difficult in one will 


be eaſy in another; what one expreſſes: 


ſhort, another will enlarge upon; and 


- if ſome of them d not furniſh us With 
all the variety of the dialect and idioms. 


of the language, the reſt will ſupply. 


thoſe defects, It will likewiſe, be ne-. 
ceſſary for the young ſcholar diligently. 
to remark and commit to memory the 


religious and civil cuſtoms of the An- 


cients: an accurate knowled; * | 


will make him capable to difcern and 
reliſh the propriety of an author's words, 
and the elegance and graces of his 
alluſons. When St. Paul ſpeaks of his 


ſpeedy approaching martyrdom, 42 uſes 


this expr eſſion, Eyw Yap on ird 5 


which is an alluſion. to that univer 
cuſtom of the world, of pouring wine 


or oil on the head of the victim imme- 
diately before it was ſlain. The apot- - 
te's emphatical word ſignifies t - wine 


is juſt now pouring on my head, I am 


jult going to be ſacrificed to Pagan tage 
tion. That paſſage of St. 


and ſupe 1 
Paul, “ For 1 think that God hath ſet 
forth us the apoſtles laſt, as it were 


appointed to death; for we are made 
4% ſpectacle unto the world, and 1 
«« angels, and to men t ;“ is all ex. 


— 


praiſed in Agoniſtical terms, and cannot 


e underſtood, without / taking the al- 


Tuſfion that it manifeſtly bears to the Ro- 
man gladiators, Which came laſt upon 


- the ſtage at noon, and were marked out 


for certain ſlaughter and deſtruction ; 
being naked, with a ſword in one hand, 
and tearing one another in pieces with 
the other ; whereas, thoſe. who fought 


the wild _ beaſts in the morning were 


allowed weapons offenſive and defenſive, 


and had a chance to come off with life. 

of giving Jen- 4 

$ and particu - 
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The moſt ancient uy 


white pebbles, called Jan. | Thoſe 


{1 : | Tim iv, 23 8 
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. upon the perſon tried; and thoſe who 
put in the White, acquitted and ſaved. 
Hence We may learn the fignifi RG 


St. John, © To him that ©overcometh 


« Till give a white ſtone . I, who 


(en) 


and beauty of our Saviour's words in 


the world; and ſure directions how to 
ualify and intitle yourſelf for the głeat 
vation purchaſed'by Jeſus. 24 
This exerciſe © will compeoſe your 
thoughts into the ſweeteſt e and 
chearfulneſs 3 and happily: cotfecrate 


> 


am the only judge of the Whole world, all your time and ſtudies to Odd. 
will paſs the ſentence of abſolution upon After you have read the Greek Teſ- 
| my faithful ſervants, and the champions tament once over with care and delibe- 
p of my eroſs; and erown them with the ration, I humbly recommend to your 
i ineſtimable rewards of immortality and frequent and attentive peruſal, theſe fol- 
. lory.- There are innumerable places, lowing chapters: = voy 
5 both in the Sacred Claſſics and the St. Matthew 5. 6. 7. 25. 26. 25. 28. 
0 others; which are not to be underſtood —— t. Mark 1. 13.— St. Luk | 


without a competent knowledge of an- 
tiquities- I call the writers of the 
New Teſtament the Sacred Claſſics; 


fully to prove, that they deſerve the 
higheſt character for the purity of their 
e as well as the vigour of their 
ſenſe, againſt the ignorance of ſome, 
and the inſolence of others, who have 
fallen very rudely upon them with re- 
ſpect to their ſtyle. Every ſcholar, and 
every, Chriſtian, is obliged, to the ut- 
moſt of his abilities, to defend thoſe 
venerable authors againſt all exceptions, 
that may in any reſpect tend to diminiſh 
their value. I cannot but be of the 
opinion of theſe gentlemen, who think 
there is propriety in the expreſſion, as 
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the New Teſtament; and eſteem that 


and ſhall, in a proper place, endeavour 


well as ſablimity in the ſentiments of 


e 2. 9. 
15. 16. 23. 24.—8t. John 1. 11. = 
15. 16. 17. 19. 20.— Act 26. 27. 
Romans 2. 8. 12.— 1 Cor. 3. 9. 
13. 15.—2 Cor. 4. 6. 11. Ephef 
4+ 5. 6, ——Philpp. 1. 2. 3.— Co- 
loſſ. 1 43.—1 Theſſ. 2. | LB. Tim. 
1. 6,——2 Tim. 2» 3.—Philemons ; 
——— Heb; 1. 4. 6. 11. 12.—1 St. Pe- 
ter all. 2 St. Peter all.. St. Jude, 
1 St. John 1. 3.——Revel. 1. 18. 19 
20. 89 en Fahne 
In this collection you will find the 


Book of God, written by the evangeliſts- 


and apoſtles, compriſed in a moſt ad- 

mirable and comprehenſive epitome. 4 
true critic will diſcover numerous in- 
ſtances of every ſtyle in perfection; 
every grace and ornament of ſpeech 
more chaſte and beautiful, than the moſt 
admired and ſhining paſſages of the ſe- 


** man as bad a critic, who undervalues cular writeee ss 
t its language; as he is a Chriſtian, who In particular, the deſcription-of God 
+. denies its doctrines. Blact wall. and the future ſtate of « heavenly" glory, 
)- „ SN n ,, LAST nut, CE Ee nn Ces nd | 

164. 67 7 S ob , Mas i St. John, as far tranſcend the deſcrip- 
5 . , 108 the Sins of be New Toh tions of Jupiter and Olympus, which 
4 Homer, and Pindar ande Vargilytgive®" 
d, The claflic ſcholar muſt by no means us, as the thunder and lightning of the 
th be ſo much wanting to his own duty, heavens do the rattling and aſhes: of a" 
ht pleaſure, and improvement, as to ne- Salmoneus;, or the eternal Jehovah is 
1e pled t of the New Teſtament; ſuperior to the Pagan deities. In all 


but maſt be perpetually converſant in 
thoſe ineſtimable writings, which have 
al the treaſures of divine wiſdom, and 
the words of eternal life in them. The 
deft way will be to make them the firſt 
and laſt of all your ſtudies, to | 
Cloſe the day with that ſacred book, 
wherein you have a faithful and moſt 
entertaining hiſtory of that bleſſed and 
nitaculous work of the redemption of 
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the New Teſtament, eſpecially theſe ſe- 


lect paſſages, God delivers to mankind 


laws of mercy, myſteries of wiſdom, aud 
rules of happineſs, which fools and mad- 
men ſtupidly negled, or impiouſly ſcorn; 
while all the beſt and brighteſt-beings: - 


- in the univerſe regard them with ſarred 
attention, and contemplate them wir 
wonder and tranſporting delight. Theſe 
ſtudies, with a ſuitable Chriſtian prac- 

tice (Which they ſo Joudly:call for, and 

ſo 3 preſs) will raiſe you _—_ 5 

2 « 
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all vexatious fears, and deluding hopes; 
and keep you from putting an undue 


value upon either the eloquence or en- 


joy ments of this world. Plachasall. 


B eiern 
4 wt 6 169. The old C ritics to be Hiudied. 
That we may ſtill qualify ourſelves 
the better to read and reliſh the Claſſics, 
we muſt ſeriouſly ſtudy the old Greek 
and Latin Critics. Of the fſirſt are 
Ariſtotle, Dionyſius Longinus, and Dio- 
nyſius of Halicarnaſſus: of the latter 
are Fully, Horace; and Quinctilian. 
Theſe are excellent authors, Which lead 


their: readers to the fountain- head of 


true ſenſe and ſublimity; teach them 
the firſt and infallible principles of con- 
vincing and moving eloquence; and re- 
veal all the myſtery and delicacy of good 
writing While they judicioufly diſco- 
ver the exeellencies of other authors, 
they ſueceſsfully ſhew their on; and 
are glorious examples of that ſublime 
they. praiſt They take off the general 
diſtaſtefulneſs of precepts; and rules, 
by their dextrous management, bave 
beauty as well as uſefulneſs. They 
were, what: every true critic muſt be, 
perſons of great reading and happy me- 
mory, of à piercing ſagacity and ele- 
gant taſte, They 'praite/ without flat- 
tery or partial favour; and cenſure 
without pride or envy. We ſhall-ftill 
have a completer notion of the perfec- 


don, Temple, Taylor, Tillotſon} Shaty, 


Sprat, South—with a great many others, 
both dead and living, that I have not 
time to name, though I eſteem them 


not inferior to the illuſtrious few 1 have 


mentioned; who are in high eſteem. 
with, all readers of taſte and Kainetion, 
and will be long quoted as bright ex. 
amples of good ſenſe and fine writing, 
Horace and Ariſtotle will be read with 
greater delight and improvement, if we 
join with them, the Duke of Bucking. 


ham's Eſſay on Poetry, Roſcommon's 
Tranflatiom of Horace's Art of Poetry, 


and Eſſay on Tranſlated: Verſe, Mr, 
Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, , and Dit. 
courſes. before Homer, Dryden's Cri- 
tical Prefaces and Diſcourſes, all the 
Spectators that treat upon Claſſical 
Learning, particularly the juſtly ad- 


mired and celebrated eritic upon Mil. 


ton's Paradiſe Loft, Dacier upon Ariſto- 
tle's Poetics, Boſſu on Epic Poetry, Boi. 
leau's Art of Poetry, and Reflections 
on Longinus, Dr. Felton's Diſſertation 
on the Claſſies, and Mr. Trapp's Po- 
etical Prelections-. Theſe gentlemen 
make à true judgment and uſe of the 
Ancients::! they eſteem it a reputation 
to-own they admire them, and borrow 
from them; and make a grateful re- 
turn, by doing honour to their memo- 
ries, and defending them againſt the 


attacks of ſome over-forward wits, who 


tions and beauties of the ancients, if we furiouſly envy their fame, and infi- 
rad the chiceſt authors in our own nitely fall ſhart of their, merit. 
tongue, and ſome of the beſt writers of ae ee 
_. our neighbour nations, whotalways have _ _ | . 
the —— in flew, | eee with 9166. The beſt Hut hort 10 be read ſeveral 
their ſpirit and judgment“ We have Aa Times over. NY 
- glorious ſer of poets, of whom I» ſhall I cannot but here repeat what I ſaid 
only mention a ſew, which are the chief; before, of the advantage of reading the 
Spencer, 'Shakeſpeare, Milton, Waller, beſt authors ſeveral times over. There 
Denham, Cowley, Dryden, Prior, Ad- muſt needs be- pleaſure. and improve- 
diſon, Pope; who are inſpired with the ment in a repetition of ſuch writers 23 
true ſpirit of their predeceſſors of Greece have freſh- beauties in every ſection, 
and Rome; and by whoſe immortal and new. wonders ariſing in every new 
Works the reputation of the Engliſn panne. 
poetry is raiſed much above that of any One ſuperficial reading exhauſts the 
language in Europe. Then we have ſmall ſtores of a ſuperficial writer; but 
proſe writers of ali profeſſons and de- the genuine ancients, and thoſe who 
grees, and upon à great variety of ſub- write with their ſpirit, and after their 
jects, true admirers. and great maſters pattern, are deep and full. An ill- 
of the ald Ulaſſics and Critics; who written looſe book is like a formal com- 
obſerve their rules, and write after their mon- place fop, who has a ſet of phraſes 
models. We have Raleigh, Claren- and ſtories, which in a „ 
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two are all run over; the man quickly 


impoveriſhes himſelf, and in a few hours 
becomes perfectly dry and inſipid. But 
the old Claſſics, and their genuine fol- 


lowers among the mederns, are like a 


rich natural genius, who has an unfail- 
ing ſupply of good ſenſe on all occa- 
ſtons; and gratifies his company with 
a perpetual and charming variety, - 


90267. The Riſe and AL ; 22 


50510 phical Criticiſm. 

Aneient Greece, in its happy days, 
was the ſeat of Liberty, of Sciences, 
and of Arts. In this fair region, fer- 
tile of wit, the Epic Writers came firſt; 
then the Lyric; then the Trayic ; and 


laſtly the Hiſtorians, the Comic Writers, 


and the Orators, each in their turns 
delighting whole multitudes, and com- 
manding the attention and admiration 
of all. Now, when wiſe and thinking 
men, the ſubtle inveſtigators of princi- 
ples and cauſes, obſerved the wonderful 
effect of theſe works upon the human 
mind, they were prompted to enquire 
whence this ſhould proceed; for that it 
ſhould happen merely from Chance, they 
could not well believe 

Here therefore we have the riſe and 
origin of Criticiſm, which in its be— 
ginning was “ a deep and philoſophi- 
cal fearch into the primary laws and 
elements of good writing, as far as 
*© they could be collected from the moſt 
approved performances.“ 

In this contemplation of authors, the 
firſt critics not only attended to the 
powers and different ſpecies of words; 
the force of numerous compoſition, 
whether in proſe or verſe; the aptitude 


of its various kinds to different ſub- 


jects; but they farther conſidered that, 
which is the baſis of all, that is to 


ſay in other words, the meaning of the 


ſenſe. This led them at once into the 
moſt curious of ſubjects; the nature of 
man in general; the different charac- 


age; their reaſon and their paſſions; 
how the one was to be perſuaded; the 


others to be taiſed? or calmed 3 the 


places or repoſitories to which we may 


which has prevented us from ſeeing 
: | many of the original authors. 
ters of men, as they differ in rank or 


they ſtudied ſentiments and manners; 
what conſtitutes a work, one; what, a 


whole and parts; what, the eſſence of 


probable, and even of natural fiction, 
as contributing to conſtitute a juſt dra- 
matic fable 


e N 3 
§ 168. Praro, ARISTOTLE, | 
PHRASTUS, and other GREEK: Au- 
thors of Philoſophical Criticiſm, \. _ 
Much of this kind may be found in 
different parts of Plato. But Ariſtotle, 
his ——_ who may be called the 
ſyſtemäti of his maſter's doctrines, 
has, in his two treatiſes of poetry and 
rhetoric, with ſuch wonderful penetra- 
tion, developed every part of the ſub- 
ject, that he may be juſtly called the 
Father of Criticiſm, both from the age 
when he lived, and from his truly tran- 
ſcendent genius. The eriticiſm which 
this capital writer taught, has ſo inti- 
mate a correſpondence and alliance with 
philoſophy, that we can call it by no 
other name, than that of Philoſophical 
Oriticiſm 4 on d tan ck 
To Ariſtotle ſucceeded his diſciple 
Theophraſtus, who followed chis maſter's 
example in the ſtudy of eritieiſm, as 
may be ſeen in the catalogue of his 
writings, preſerved by Diogenes Eaer- 
tius. But all the critical works of The- 


- ophraſtus, as well as of many others, 


are now loſt,” The principal authors bf 


the kind now remaining in Greek, are 


Demetrius of Phalera, Dionyſius of Ha. 


licarnaſſus, Dionyſius Longinus, toge- 


ther with Hermogenes, Aphthonius, and 
a few others. elne mana 

Of theſe the moſt maſterly ſeems to 
be Demetrius, who was the earlieſt, and 
who appears to follow the precepts, and 
even the text, of Ariſtotle, with far 
greater attention than any of the reſt.” 


His examples, it muſt be confeſſed; are 


ſometimes obfeure; but this we rather 
impute to the deſtructive hand of time, 


A 
7 


Dionyßus of Halicarnaſſus, the next 


in order, may be ſaid to have written 
with judgment upon the foree of nu- 


merous "compoſition; not to mention 


P 0 other tracts on the ſubject of oratory, 
recur, when” we want proper matter for 
any of theſe purpoſes. Beſides all this, 


and thoſe alſo critical as well as hiſto- 
Ty later 


(© 12245 )) 
later war there, ſeems ptincipatſy to the mor able maſters, is that whith we 
hive Hag in view che pailions and the have denominated Oriticiſm Philoſophi-. 
inegitiation,/In the treating of men he cl. Ubi. 

JJ j OOO 00 2000002 
preſſed himſelf with! a ige) ſuitable $ 170. Concerning" the Progreſs of" Criti- 


Ne 1 jet, The reſt of the Greek ein in iii ſecond Species, the Higorital 
cnet T though they. have faid many '—Grrtr a Roux Critics, by 
ufefal” things, Have yet ſo min arty | awhvm this Species of Criticiſm was cul. 
muüftiplfed che 7 les ot, „ Cor STR a79, 
confined themſelves to theoratory of th oo 
kribanal, that they appear of no great AbWlthe&Criticiſm already treated, 
ſervice; as to'gbod writing in general. woe find it not confined to any one parti. 
F 2,30 19799) 49455. 23.3f ll. cular author, but containing general 
WES | 5 rules of art, either for judging or writ- 
among. 17% ing, confirmed by the example not of 
[149 (766d +, + one author, but of many. But we know 
Among the Romans, the firſt critic of from experience, that in proceſs of time, 
note Was Cicero; who, though far be- languages, cuſtoms, manners, laws, go- 
low Ariſtotle in depth of philoſophy, vernments, and religions, inſenſibly 
may be ſaid, like him, to have exceed- change. The Macedonian tyranny, 
ed all, his countrymen, As his cele- after the fatal battle of Chæronea, 
brated treatiſe concerning the Orator is wrought much of this kind in Greece; 
Written in dialogue, where the ſpeakers and the Roman tyranny, after the fatal 
introduced are the greateſt men of his battles of Pharſalia and Philippi, carried 
nation, we have incidentally an elegant it throughout the known world. Hence, 
fample of thoſe manners, and that po- therefore, ef things obſolete the names 
liteneſs, which were peculiar to the became obſolete alſo; and authors, Who 
leading charaSers. during the Roman in their own- age were intelligible and 
cemmonwealth.” There we. may ſee the eaſy, in after days grew difficult and 
behaviour of free and accompliſhed men, obſcure. Here then we behold the riſe 
before #bafer àddreſs had fer that ſtan- of a ſecond race of critics, the tribe of 
dard, which has" been t60 often taken ſcholiaſts, commentators, and explain - 
for od-bredding ever ſince. 3433-7 ers. int | „ ek io 016 820977" 
Next to Cicero came Horace; wo Theſe naturally: attached themſelves 
oſtiun, in other parts of his writings, acts to particular authors. Ariſtarchus, Di- 
the_critic and ſckholar, But whoſe. art of dymus, Euſtathius, and many others, 
poetry is a ſtandatd of its kind, and too beſtowed their labours upon Homer; 
well knoum ta need any encomium. Proelus and T'zetzes upon Heũod; the 
After: Horace aroſe Quinctilian, Cice- ſame Proclus and Olympiodorus upon 
rols admirer arid follower, Who appears, Plato; Simplicius, Ammonius, and 
bytkis works, not only learned and in- Philoponus, upon Ariſtotle; Ulpian 
genious; but, what is ſtill more, an ho- upon Demoſthenes; Macrobius and Aſ- 
neſt: nud a worthy man. He likewiſe conius upon Cicero; Calliergus upon 
dell too much upon the oratory of the Theocritus; Donatus upon Perence; 
trihunalz a fact ns way ſurpriſing, when Servius upon Virgil; Acro and Porphy- 
V conſider the age in which he lived; an rio upon Horace; and ſo with reſpect 
age hen tyrannic government being the to others, as well philoſophers as poets 
Mio of the times; that nobler ſpecies and orators. To theſe ſeholiaſts may be 
eftloquence,; I mean the popular and added the ſeveral; compoſers of Lexi- 
eeliberative; was, with all things truly cons zi ſuch as -Heſychins; Philoxenus, 
Jiberah degenerated and ſunk. The Suidas, &c. alſo the writers upon Gram- 
daten Latin rhetoricians there is no need mar, ſuch as Apollonius, Priſcian, So- 
e mention, as they: little help to Mluſ- ſipater, Chariſius, &c. Now all theſe 
ane me ſubjelft in hand. would only pains- taking men, confidered together, 
repeat, that the fpecies af criticiſm here may be ſaid to have completed another 
mentioned ut far at leaſt as handled by ſpecies of criticiſm, a ſpecies 10 in- 
a - E | iſtinction 
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empire ſunk through 
3 tin then ſoon. loſt its purity; 
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ticiſm,Hiftoneal, 
And thus things continued, though in 
a declining way, till, after many a ſevere 
and uuſueceſsful Manes. the. Roman 

the weſt of Eu- 


diſtinction te the former, we call Cri- 


rope. | 
Ck they hardly knew; Claſhes, and 
their Scholiaſts, were no longer ſtudied ; 
and an age ſucceeded of 

cruſades. IE Tet 


$ 171. Modern: eminent in ou”. 


cies. of 4 riticiſm before mentioned, the 


Philoſophical and the Hiſtorical — the 
laſt Sort Þ Critics more numerous — 
' thoſe, mentioned in this Section, confined 


to the Geek and LaTin Languages. 


At length, after a long and barba- 


| rous period, when the ſhades of monkery 


began to retire, and the light of huma- 
nity once again to dawn, the arts alſo of 
criticiſm inſenſibly revived. 


ſort (I mean that which reſpects the 
cauſes and principles of good writing in 

eneral) were not many in number. 
However of this. rank, among the Ita- 


lians, were Vida, and the elder Scali- 


ger 5 among the French were Rapin, 
ouhours; Boileau, together with Boſ- 
ſa, the moſt methodic and accurate of 
them all. In our own country, our 
nobility-may be ſaid to have diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves; Lord Roſcommon, in 
his Eſſay upon tranſlated Verſe ; the 
Duke of Buckingham, in his Eſſay on 
Poetry, and Lord Shafteſbury, in his 
treatiſe called Advice to an Author: to 
whom may be added, our late admired 
genius, Pope, in his truly elegant poem, 
the Eſſay upon Criticiſm. | 

The Diſcourſes of Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds upon Painting have, after a phi- 
loſophical manner, inveſtigated the prin- 
ciples of an art, which no one in 88 
tice has better verified than himſelf. 

We have mentioned theſe diſcourſes, 


not only from their merit, but as they 


incidentally teach us, that to write well 
upon a liberal art, we muſt write philo- 
ſophically—that all the liberal arts in 
their principles are congenial—and that 
theſe principles, when traced to their 
common ſource, are found all to termi- 
nate in the firſt philoſophy, 


egends and. 


"Tis true 
indeed, the authors of the philoſophical 


_. But to purſue our ſubject.— However 
ſmall among moderns ks bs the num- 
ber of theſe philoſophical Critics, the 
writers of hiftorical or explanatory eri- 
ticiſm have been in a manner innymer- 
able. To name, out. of many, only a 
few—of Italy were Beroaldus, Ficinus, 
ViRtarius, and Nobertelſus z.. of the 
Higher and Lower Germany were 
Eraſmus, Sylburgius, Le Clerc, and 
Fabricius ; of France were Lambin, Du 
Vall, Harduin, Capperonetius; of 
En lags were Stanley (editor of ſchy- 
lus} ater, Davis, Clark (editor of 


Homer) together with multitudes more 


from every region and quarter, . 


Thick as autumnal leaves, that ſtrow the 
brooks' FT | 5 0 | 


But I fear I have given a ftrange cata - 
logue, where we el in vain for ſuch. 
illuſtrious perſonages, as Sefoltris, Cy- 
rus, Alexander, Cæſar, Attila, Tottila, 
Tamerlane, Ke. The heroes of this 
work (if I may be pardoned far calling 
them ſo) have only aimed in Wasen 5 
to preſent, us with knowledge, Races 


. 


* 


ledge only was their object, no! kayock, 
dat e 
8 172. Compilers of Lexicon; and Die- 
Niorarier, and Authors upon. Grammar. 
After Commentators and Editors, we 
muſt not forget the compilers of Lexi- 
cons and Dictionaries, ſuch as Charles 
and Henry Stevens, Favorinus, Con- 
ſtantine, Budeus, Cooper, Faber, Vo- 
ſtus, and others. Fo theſe alſo we may 
add the authors upon Grammar; in 
which ſubject the learned Greeks, when 
they quitted the Eaſt, led the way, Moe" 
chopulus, Chryſoloras, Laſtaris, Theo- 
dore Gaza; then in Italy, Laurentius 
Valla; in England, Grocin and Lina- 
cer; in Spain, Sanctius; in the BO] 
Countries, Voſſias'; in Franck, Crſar 
Scaliger by his reſidence, thougli by 
birth an Italian, together With thofe 
able writers Meff. de Purt Rial? Nor 
ought we to omit the writers of Philolo- 
gical Epiſtles, ſuch as Emanuel Martin; 
nor the writers of Li Catalopues 
(in French called Catalogues Raiſonnees)” 
ſuch as the account' of the manuſcri 
in the Imperial library at Vienna, by 
Lambecius; or of che Arabic manu. ' 
P 4 ſcripts 
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 Tranflarors.” 


- "Though much Abr el a Tot 
has been beſtowed on the ancient Claſ- 
ſics, yet have the authors of our own 
country by no means been forgotten, 
Having exerciſed many critics of learn- 
in * ingenuity. 

Thomas Warton, (befides <A 
fine edition of 'Theocritus) has given A 
curious hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry during 
the middle centuries; Mr. Tyrwhit, 
much accurate and diverſified, erudition 
vpon Chaucer ; Mr. Upton, a learned 
Comment on the Fairy Queen of Spen- 
ſer; Mr. Addiſon, many polite and 
elegant SpeRators, on the Conduct and 
Beauties of the Paradiſe Loſt; Dr. 
Warton, an Effa on the 77 and 
Writings of Pope, a, work filled with 
ſpeculations, i in a taſte perfectly pure. 
The lovers of literature. would not for- 
give me, were I to omit that ornament 
ler ſex and country, the critic and 
patrone ſs of our illuſtrious Shakeſpeare, 
IS. Map tagu. For the honour of 
criticiſm, me only the divines already 
mentioned, bat others alſo, of rank Kill 
ſuperior, ' have beſtowed their labours 
on dur capital poets, (Shakeſpeare, 
Milte D, Cowley, Pope,) ſuſpending for 
a while their ſeverer ſtudies, to relax in 
theſe regions of genius and imagina- 
tion. 
f The 8 of Minſhew, Skin- 
ner, Spelman, Sumner, Junius, and 
Johnſon, are all well known, and juſtly 
eſteemed. Such is the merit of the laſt, 
that our language does not poſſeſs a 
more copions, learned, and valuable 
Work. For grammatical knowledge we 
ought to mention with diſtinction the 
learned. prelate, Dr. Lowth, biſhop of 
London g Whoſe admirable tract on the 
Grammarof the Eygliſh language every 
loser öf that language ought to ſtudy 
anf underſtand if he would write, or 


e 
f my countrymen too reflect, that 
3 Work upon this ſubject, 
1 nat; only —_ 2 language 
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peak it, with purity and preciſion. 


in which t becomes them to barikiuem: ; 
ing, but a language which can boaſt of 
as many good books as any amoßg. the 
living or modern languages of Europe. 
The writers, born and educated in a 
free country, have been left for years to 
their native freedom. Their pages have 
been never deſiled with an index expur- 


gatorius, nor their genius ever ſhackled ; 


with the terrors of an inquiſition. M 


May N invaluable privilege never 
be imp e either by the Hand, of 


er, or ps EN abuſe ! 4 70 


8 158 On Trakflatnrs: ba wy $ 
Perhaps with the critics juſt; deſcribed 


T ought to arrange Tranſlators, if it be 


true that tranſlation is a ſpecies of ex- 
planation, which, differs no otherwiſe 
from explanatory comments, than that 
theſe attend to parts, while tranſlation | 
goes to the whole. | 

Now as Tranſlators are e infinite, and 
many of them (to borrow a phraſe from 
ſportſmen) unqualified perſons, I ſhall 
enumerate only a few, and thoſe ſuch as 
for their merits have been deſervedly 
eſteemed. 

Of this number 1 may very truly 
reckon Meric Caſaubon, the tranſlatur 
of Marcus Antoninus; Mrs. Carter, the 
tranſlator of Epictetus; and Mr. Sy- 
denham, the tranſlator of many of Pla- 
to's Dialogues. All theſe ſeem. to have 
accurately underſtood the original lan- 
guage from which they tranſlated. But 
that is not all. The authors tranſlated 
being philoſophers, the tranſlators ap- 
pear to have ſtudied the ſtyle of their 
philoſophy, well knowing that in an- 
cient Greece every ſect of philoſophy, 
like every ſcience and art, had a lan- 
guage ue own *, 

To theſe may be added the reſpec- 
table names of Melmoth and of Hamp- 
ton, of Franklin, and of Potter ; nor 
ſhould TI omit a few others, whoſe la- 
bours have been fimilar, did 1 not re- 
collect the trite, though elegant admo- 
nition ; ned | 


FB 


| mit ineperabile — 
Singula dum Foe. circumvectamur amore. 
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* See Hermety 5. 269, 250 · 
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677g. Riſe of thi third Species of Criti- 


cin, the' Correctivepractiſeu | by the 
Ancients," But” much 
derns's and why. Q (1.0 (113001 
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But we are now,. to inquire after ano- 
ther ſpecies of Criticiſm, ,. All. ancient 
books, having been preſerved by tran. 
ſcription, were liable, through igno- 
rance, negligence, or fraud, to be cor- 
rupted in three different ways, that is to 
ſay, by retrenchings, by additions, and 
by ae cg e e 
To remedy theſe evils, a third ſort of 
criticiſm aroſe, and that was, Criticiſm 
Corrective. The buſineſs of this at 
firſt was painfully to collate all the va- 
rious copies of authority, and then, from 
amidſt the variety of readings thus col- 
lected, to eftabiſh, by good reaſons, 
either the true, or the moſt probable. In 
this ſenſe. we may call ſuch criticiſm not 
only corrective, but authoritative. 

As the number of theſe corruptions 
muſt needs have increaſed by length of 
time, hence it has happened that cor- 
recti ve criticiſm has become much more 


neceſſary in theſe later ages, than it was 


in others more ancient. Not but that 


even in ancient days various readings 


have been noted. Of this kind there 
are a multitude in the text of Homer; 
a fact not ſingular, when we conſider 
his great antiquity. In the Comments 
of Ammonius and Philoponus upon A- 
riſtotle, there is mention made of ſeve- 


ral in the text of that philoſopher, which 


theſe his commentators compare and exa- 
mins. | F 


We find the ſame in Aulus Gellius, 


as to the Roman authors; where it is 
withal remarkable, that, even in that 


early period, much ſtreſs is laid upon 
the authority of ancient manuſcripts, a 
reading in Cicero being juſtihed from a 
copy made by his learned freed-man, 


Tiro; and a reading in Virgil's Geor- 
gics, from a book which had once be- 
Jonged to Virgil's family. UP: wn} 
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more latitude, having continually em- 
ployed, for two centuries and a half, 
both the 
and the wits of the moſt acute. Many 
of the learned men before enumerated 


_—_ 


/ 


P— 


but as correQtive alſo. 
more by" the Mo- 


ains of the moſt laborious, . 


— 


were not only famous As hiſtorical critics, 
Such were the 
two Scaligers (of whom one has been 


already mentioned, 5 171.) the to Ca- 
ſaubons, Salmoſius, the Heinſii, Græ- 


vius, the Gronovii, Burman, Kuſter, 
Waſſe, Bentley, Pearce, and Markland. 
In the ſame claſs, and in a rank highly 
eminent, I place Mr. Toupe of Corn- 
wall, who in his Emendations upon Sui- 
das, and his edition of Longinus, has 
ſhewn ua critical acumen}, and a com- 
paſs of learning, that may juſtly arrange 
him with the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſcho- 
lars. Nor muſt I forget Dr. Taylor, 
refidentiary of St. Paul's, nor Mr, Up- 


ton, prebendary of Rocheſter. The 


former, by his edition of Demoſthenes, 
(as far as he lived to carry it) by his 
Lyſias, by his Comment on the Marmor 
Sandvicenſe, and other critical pieces; 
the latter, by his correct and elegant 
edition, in Greek and Latin, of Arrian's 
Epictetus (the firſt of the kind that had 
any pretenſions to be called complete), 
have rendered themſelves, as Scholars, 
laſting ornaments of their country. 
Theſe two valuable men were the friends 
of — youth; the companions of my 
ſocial, as well as my literary hours. 1 
admired them for their erudition; 1 
loved them for their virtue > they are 
ere Nt 2 SN. 
' His ſaltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani” 
Munere —— 1 | „Vins 
Nen Blackwall. 1 
$ 176. Criticiſm may have Been abuſed— 
Jet defended, as of the laſt Importance ts 
the Cauſe of Literature. Fre. s 
But here was the misfortune of this 
laſt ſpecies of criticiſm. The beſt of 
things may paſs into abuſe. There 
were numerous corruptions in many of 
the fineſt authors, Which neither ancient 
editions, nor manuſcripts, could heal. 
What then was to be done? — Were 
forms ſo fair to remain disfigured, and 


to V be ſeen for ever under» ſuch apparent 
But fince the revival of literature, to 
correct has been a buſineſs of much 


blemiſhes . No (ſays a critic,) Con- 
* jecture can cure all Conjecture, 
„ whoſe performances are for the moſt 
% part more certain than any — 
e that we can exhibit from the author 

© rity of manuſcripts. . We will not 
aſk, upon this wonderful ATA : 


| 


i6@ certain; can it be called conjecture? 
T enough to obſerve (be it called as 
It may) that this; ſpirit of conjecture has 
too often paſt into an intemperate ex- 
ee and then, whatever it may have 
boaked, has done more miſchief. by far 
"than! goods, Authors have been taken 


IQ hand, like anatomical ſubjects, | only | 
ta-daſplay the fill and abilities of the 


Artif 3: ſo that the end of many an edi - 
tion ſeems often to have been no more 
than to erhibit the great ſagacity and 

erodition of an editor. The joy of the 
— talk Was the honour of mending, while 
corxuptions were ſought with a more than 
common attention, as each of them afford- 
ed a teſtimony tothe editor and his art. 
And here I beg leave, by way of di- 
greſſion, to relate a ſhort ſtory concern- 
ing a nated. empiric. Being once in 
e a. ball: room crowded with company, 
he was aſsed by a gentleman, what 
«© he thought of ſuch a lady? was it 
not pity. that ſne ſquinted ?—Squiot ! 
Sir! replied the doctor, I with 
every lady in the room ſquinted; 
«£.ther@ is not a man in Europe can 
{4 cure ſquinting but myſelf,” — 

But to return to our ſubject - well in- 
deed wauld it be for the cauſe of letters, 
were chis bold conjectural ſpirit confin- 
ed to works of ſecond. rate, where, let it 
change, expunge, or add, as happens, it 
9 tolerably ſure to leave matters 
as. they were; or if not much better, at 
leaſt not much worſe. But when the di- 
vine geniuſes of higher rank, whom we. 
yer. only applaud; but in a manner re- 
vere, When theſe come to be attempted 
hy petulant-coxreftors, and to be made 
the ſubje& of their wanton caprice, how 
gan we but exclaim, with a kind of reli- 
N roco! O! procul eſte proſani 
The ſentiments may be applied even 
to” the celebrated Bentley. It would 
Babe become that able writer, though in 

erarure” and natural abilities among 


theft of his age, had he been more 
in his eriticiſm upon the Pa- 


Fate LON; nal be not ſo repeatedly 
and in j uxjeu ſly offered violence to its 
ae ting Accel Luperiority, to 
With. he” kad” no pretence. But the 


© her; of jealouſy did Medea; a 
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rage which. ſhe. confeR herſelf unable to 
reſiſt, althongh ſhe knew the miſchieis it 
would prompt her to perpetrate. 
And now to obviate an unmerited 
cenſure, (as if I were an enemy to the 
thing, from being an enemy to its abuſe) 
J would have it remembered, it is not 
either with criticiſm or critics that! 
preſume to find fault. The art, and its 
profeſſors, while they practiſe it with 
temper, I truly bonour; and think, that 
were it not for their acute and learned 
labours, we ſhould be in danger of dege. 
nerating into an age of dunces. 
Indeed critics (if I may be allowed 
the metaphor) are a fort of maſters of 
the ceremony in the court of letters, 
through whoſe aſſiſtance we are intro- 
duced into ſome of the firſt and beſt 
company. Should we ever, therefore, 
by idle prejudices againſt pedantry, ver- 
bal accuracies, and we know not what, 
come to ſlight their art, and reject them 
from our favour, it is well if we do not 


Night alſo thoſe Claſſics with whom cri- 


ticiſm converſes, becoming content to 
read them in tranſlations, or (what is till 
worlſe) in tfzaflations of tranſlations, or 
(what is worfe even than that) not to read 
them at all. And I will be bold to aſſert, 
if that ſhould ever happen, we ſhall ſpee- 
dily return into thoſe days of darkneſs, 
out of which we happily emerged upon 
the revival of ancient literature. 

| 4 Blackawall. 


$ 177. The Epic Writers came firſt. 


It appears, that not only in Greece, 
but in other countries more barbarous, 
the firſt writings were in metre, and of 
an epic caſt, recording wars, battles, 
heroes, ghoſts 3 the marvellous always, 
and often the incredible. Men ſeemed 
to have thought, that the higher the 
ſoared the more important they ſhoul 

pear; and. that the common life, 
whiſk Bex then lived, was a thing too 
contemptible to merit imitation. "i 

Hence it followed, that it was not till 
this common life was rendered reſpec- 
table by more refined and poliſhed; man- 
ners, that men 3 it might be co- 
pied, ſo as to gain them applauſe. 

Even in Greece itſelf, tragedy had at- 
tained- its maturity many years before, 
comedy, as may be ſeen by ans. 

| t 


.. 
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the age of Sophocles Ny Eurip Ade with | 


that of Philemon and Menan 


For ourſelves, we ſhall and mot of - 
our firft poets prone to a turgid bom- 


roſaic writers 


baſt, and 1 of our firſt 


to a pedantic ſtiffneſs; which rude ſty les 


gradually improved, but reached not a 
claſſical 


Pope, Atterbury, Ec. &c. Blackwall. 


$- 178» Nothing excellent in literary Per- 
 Formances happens from Chance. 
As to what is aſſerted ſoon after upon 


the efficacy of cauſes in Works of inge- 
nuity and art, we think in general, that 


the effect muſt always be proportioned 


to its cauſe,” It is hard for him, who 
reaſons attentively, to refer to chance 
any ſuperlative production. 

Effects indeed ſtrike us, when we are 
not thinking about the cauſe; yet may 
we be aſſured, if we reflect, that a cauſe 


there is, and that too a cauſe intelligent 


and rational. Nothing would perhaps 
more contribute to give us a taſte truly 
eritical, than on every oecafion to inveſ- 
tigate this cauſe; and to aſk ourſelves, 
upon feeling any uncommon effect, why 


we are thus delighted; why thus af- 


feted ; why melted into pity; why 
made to ſhudder with horror ? 
Till this <vby is well anſwered, all is 


darkneſs, and our admiration, like that 


of the e foundd upon ignorance. 
Ibid. 


99. The "ATIY or Reaſons of ſuch 


Excellence. 


70 explain, by a few examples, that 
are known to all, and for that reaſon 
here alledged, becauſe they are known. 

I am ſtruck with the night - ſcene in 


Virgil's fourth Eneid—“ the univerſal 


t filence throughout the globe the 
*« ſweet reſt of its various inhabitants, 
* ſoothing their cares and forgetting 
„ their labours—the unhappy Dido 
© alone reſtleſs 3 reſtleſs, agitated with 
** impetugus paſſions,” n. iv. 522, 
I am affected with the ſtory of Regu- 
lus, as painted by West. The crowd 
« of anxious friends, pei him 
not to return — his wife fainting 
he for, the ſenſibility and fear per- 


urity ſdoner than Tillotſon, 


Dryden, Addiſon, Shafteſbury, Prior, 


ſilence; darkneſs differs from ſound, 


ways deſtroy one another. Thus the 


the loaſt connected, appearing 


e to feel for him; yer bimfelf unmoved, 
nete nns re 37 
Heorat. Carm. L. iii. Od. 5. 
Without referring to theſe deeply 
—— ſcenes, What charts has mute. 
en a maſterly band pafs unexpeRtedly_ 
from loud to 2 or Nom ſoft to — 
from the 
greater W to 0 leſs; or recipro-— 
cally, when it changes ſrom this laſt to 
the former. 
All hiſs effefts have a ſimilar ad 
well knew cauſe, the amazing force 
which contraries acquire, either by jux- 
ta. poſition, or by quick ſucceſſion, I 


5. 180. Why: Comraries have this. Rab. 


But we afk ſtill farther, Why have 
contraries this foree We anſwer, Be- 
cauſe, of all things which differ, none 
differ ſo widely. Sound differs from 
darkneſs, but not ſo much as from 


but not ſo much as from light. In the 
ſame intenſe manner differ repoſe and 
reſtleſſneſs ; felicity* and miſery; du- 
bious ſolicitude and firm refolution ; the 
epic and the comic; the lublüme and 
the ludierous. 
And why differ oontreries — 
ly 7-=Deenvſs While attributes, ſimply 
differetit, may eo- exiſt in the ſume ſub- 
ject, contraries cannot eo-exiſt, but als 


ſacks marble may be both” white and 
hard; but the ſame marble cannot be 
both white and black. And hence it 
follows, that as their difference is more 
intenſe, ſo is our recognitiow of them 
more vivid, and our r more 
permanent. 05 

This effect of — | is evident, 
even in objects of ſenfe, where imayi 
tion and intellect are not in the 
concerned. When we paſs - (for ex- p 
ample) from a pan Pers) oP rl the 
common air more intenſely when 
we paſs from a dark pps, Deda 


common Ba * e 


r 


210 kim the commeneement of that 
*:direful event—the diſtant lamenta- 
tiene, heard by Eneas as he awakes 
his aſcending the houſe- top, and 
viewing the city in flames —his friend 
% Pentheus, eſcaped from deſtruction, 

Wund relating to him their wretched 
| and deplorable condition — Eneas, 
With a few friends, ruſhitig into the 


4 thickeſt danger —their various ſue- 


ceſs, till they all periſh, but himſelf 
c and two more — the affecting ſcenes 
of horror and pity at Priam's palace 
2 — a ſon flain at his father's feet; 

„ and the immediate maſſacre of the 
old monarch himſelf—Eneas, on ſee - 
4 ing khis, inſpired with the memory 
©. of his own father —his reſolving to 
return home, having now loſt all his 
* companions—his ſeeing Helen in the 
4% way, and his deſign to diſpatch ſo 


te and him (by removing the 

te film from his eyes) the moſt ſublime, 

though moſt direful, of all fights ; the 

©: Gods themſelves buſied in Troy's de- 

Aruction; Neptune at one employ, uno 
at another, Pallas at a third—It is not 

Helen (ſays Venus) but the gods, that 

Dare the authors of your country's 

% ruinLit is their inclemency, &c.“ 


leſs: leading to pity, is the commence- 
ment of the fixth Eneid —“ the Sibyl's 
„ cavern her frantic geſtures, and pro- 

% phecy— the requeſt of Eneas to de- 
*< ſcend to the ſhades—her anſwer, and 
% information about the loſs of one of 
e his friends the fate of poor Miſenus 


«* his funeral — the golden bough 


** diſcovered, à preparatory circum- 

4% "ſtance for the deſcent—the ſacrifice 
**. —the 17 

feet —the woods in motion — the dogs 

of Hecate bowling —the actual de- 

ſcent, in all its particulars of the mar- 

op 9 8 and the terrible.“ 


If we. paſs from an ancient autor to. 
| modern, what ſcene more ſtriking 


| ſcene in Hamlet ?—** The 
« 


ace, a platform for a uard—the 
t Shards, ea Rives'y and their ap 
mY Ate Aiſcourſe—-yonder ſtar in ſuch a 

vlition';”t che bell chen beating fa 


Milton is natural. 


round bellowing under their 


hen time, a ſevere and 
at Ae de folemnity of the 


„ —when deſcription ĩs exhauſted, che 
« thing itſelf n, the Shoſt Os: 
cc ters. „„ "I 
From Ne eee the ragfition to. 
What pieces have 
ever met a more juſt, as well as univer- 
ſal applauſe, than his L' Allegro and I} 
Penſeroſo?— The firſt, a e 0 
every incident that is lively and chear- 
ful; the ſecond, of every incident that 
is melancholy and ſerious+ the materials 
of each collected, according to their 


character, from rural life, from eity life, 


from muſic, from poetry; in à word, 


from every part of en and enen 


of tt. „i be: i 

To paſs from poetry to paintyg he 
Crucifixion of Polycrates by Salvator 
Roſa is 4 moſt affecting repreſentation 
* of various human figures, ſeen under 


* different modes of horror and pity, 
„ wicked a woman — Venus interpoſing, 


% ag they contemplate a dreadful ſpec- 


% tacle, the crucifixion above- men- 


« tioned.” The Aurora of Guido, on 
the other fide, is one of thoſe joyous 
«© exhibitions, where nothing is ſeen 
4 but youth and beauty, in every atti- 
«« tude. of elegance and grace The 
former picture in poetry would have 
been a. deep Penſeroſo; the latter, a 


” | moſt pleaſing and animated Allegro. 
Not leſs ſolemn and awful, though 


And to what cauſe are we to refer 
theſe. laſt enumerations of iriking | ef. 


1 


To, a very ram one from the for- 
mer—not. to. an oppoſition, of contrary 
incidents, but to a concatenation or ac- 
cumulation of many that are fimilar and 
congenial. 

And why have concatenation and ac- 
cumulation ſuch a force . From theſe 
moſt, ſimple and obvious. truths, that 
many things ſimilar, when added toge- 
ther, will be more in quantity than any 
of them taken, ſingly ;——conſequently, 
Nl the. more _ are thus Aa 


err 


both — — and concatenation; 
becauſe in painting, the objects, by 
exiſting at once, are accumulated; in 
poetry, as they exiſt by ſucceſſion, they 
are not accumulated but concaten 


po-" ; Yet, through memory and imagination, 


even theſe alſo Ave: An accumulative 
farce, being „ palling « 55 | 
by 


þ 
4 
| 
* 
| 
p 
p 
B 
* 
w 
( 
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by thoſe admirable faculties; till, like 


many pieces of metal melted together, 


they collectively form one common mag- 


nitude. 


It muſt be farther remembered, there 


is an accumulation of things analogous, 
even when thoſe things are the objects of 


different faculties. For example As 


are paſſionate geſtures to the eye, ſo are 


paſſionate tones to the ear; ſo are paſſion- 


ate ideas to the imagination. To feel 
the amazing force of an accumulation 


like this, we muſt ſee ſome capital actor, 
acting the drama of ſome capital poet, 


where all the powers of both are aſſem- 
bled at the ſame inſtant. 3 
And thus have we endeavoured, by a 
few obvious and eaſy examples, to ex- 
plain what we mean by the words, 


60 gs the cauſe or reaſon, as often 


«« as we feel works of art and ingenuity to 


25 affect us.” — See 5167. 178. Blackaall. | 


9181. Advice to a Beginner in the Art 
3 art. ee | 
If I might adviſe a beginner in this 


elegant purſuit, it ſhould be, as far as 


poſſible, to recur for principles to the 
moſt plain and ſimple truths, and to ex- 
tend every theorem, as he advances, to 
its utmoſt latitude, ſo as to make it ſuit, 
and include, the greateſt number of poſ- 
ſible caſes. - : | | 


J would adviſe him farther, to a- 


void ſubtle and far-fetched. refinement, 


which, as it is for the moſt part adverſe 


to perſpicuity and truth, may ſerve to 
make an able Sophiſt, but never an able 
Critic, 3 

A word more — I would adviſe a 
young Critic, in his contemplations, to 
turn his eye rather to the praiſe-worthy 
than the blameable; that is, to inveſti- 
gate the cauſes of praiſe, rather than 
the cauſes of blame. For though an 
uninformed beginner may in a ſingle 


inſtance happen to blame properly, it is 


more than probable, that in the next he 
may fail, and incur the cenſure paſt up- 
on the criticiſing cobler, Ne ſutor ultra 
crepidam. „ 
§ 182. On Numertus Compoſition. 
As Numerous Compoſition ariſes from 
a juſt arrangement of words, ſo is that 
arrangement juſt, when formed upon 
their verbal quantity, | 


Now if we ſeek for this verbal quarts 
tity in Greek and Latin, we ſhdll find 
that, while thoſe two languages were in 
purity, their verbal quantity was in p. 
rity alſo. Every ſyllable had a meaſure 
of time, either long or ſhort, defined 
with preciſion either by its conſtituent 
vowel, or by the relation of that 
to other letters adjoining. Syllables 
thus characterized, when combined; 
made a foot; and feet thus charac- 
terized, when combined, made a verſe; 
ſo that, while a particular harmony 
exiſted in every part, a general harmony 
was diffuſed through the Whole 
Pronunciation at this period being, 
like other things, perfect, accent and 
quantity were accurately diſtinguiſhed; 
of which diſtinction, familiar then, 
though now obſcure, we venture to ſug- 
geſt the following explanation. We 
compare quantity to -mufical tones dif- 
fering in long and ſhort, as, upon what⸗ 
ever line they ſtand, a ſemibrief differs 
from a minim. We compare accent 
to muſical tones differing in high and 
low, as D upon the third line differs 
from G upon the firſt, be its length 
the ſame, or be it longer or ſhorter k: Iz 
And thus things continued for a ſuc« 
ceſſion of centuries, from Homer and 
Heſiod to Virgil and Horace, during 
which interval, if we add a triſſe to it 
end, all the truly elaſſical peets, both 
Greek and Latin, flouriſhed. 
Nor was proſe, at the ſame time 
neglected. Penetrating wits diſeovered 
this alſo to be capable of; numerous 
compoſition, and founded their ideas 
upon the following reaſonin gs. 
Though they allowed that proſe 
ſhould not be ſtrictly metrical (for then 
it would be no longer proſe, hut 
etry); yet at the ſame. time they a. 
ſerted, if it had no Rhythm at all, 
ſuch a vague effuſion would of courſe 
fatigue, and the reader would ſeok' in 
vain for. thoſe returning pauſes, ſo help- 
ful to his reading, and ſp.grateful-to his 
ear. ee en (OG 
$ 183. On other Decorations of \Proje 
befiaes Proſaic Feet ; . as Alliterat is. 
_ Beſides the decoration of Proſaic F ty 
there are other decorations, admiſſſble 
into Engliſh compoſition ſuch ag Allis 
n teration, 


8 
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-Biaſt therefore for the firſt; 1 mean 
 Alliteration. £1. 4 


Ener lu 


the clafſics'of old, ala no 

ion of this figure, than Lu- 
cretius's deſcription of thoſe bleſt a- 
bodes, where his gods, detached from 


3 cares, ever . in the 
of divine ſerenity. / ct 


Apparet divum numen, ſedeſque quietz, 2 
Quas _— concutiunt venti, neque nobiſs aim. 


\ 


ST goqueiniz;acrh-eonereta projps... 
pe cadens violat, Fuſe dete que — he FG 
u 


Int It, et large diff e ridet. 
. Ink, aw Lucret. III. BY 


The ſublime and accurate Virgil did 
not contemn this decoration, though he 


uſed it with ſuch pure, unaffected fim- 
plicity, that w often feel ĩts force with · 


out, contemplating the cauſe. Take one 
inſtance out of aun, . 0 up | 


of ours, that we derive many proverbial 
ſimiles, which, if we except the ſound, 

ſeem to have no other merit Eine as 
five pence—Round-as a Robin K 
Even Spenſer and Shakespeare a. 


- wanks, abound. 


Arora Anteren Wifcris mortalibus almam. E 
'Ektvlerat Iecert, ag - atque labores. 


Phd s. 


entry n 


a Hyvid-dreredlor. xd AA Bb wok ite, 
m eee navy e, ee Abaton 
e ee the eie when, 
he quotes theſe lines, quotes them as 
enample of the figure here mention- 


early in; our o. gh 


temporary writer, 


An. XI. v. hs. . 
To Virgil we may add 47 5 


in a manner 


N. 8. 20. Could ſave the ſon of 'Thetis from to die Horns“ 
an 


1 wv ch: 4-0-or pk n 2 713 8 15 


& 
uy £7 $ a 7 «th 
ww 1.444 * 


But the ily fig is; that fo 
#2588; reign of 
Henry the ſecond, - "decoration bd 
eſteemed: and ene} both 
Engliſn and the Welch. So we are in- 
formed by Giraldys ( 5e 6. 
Who, ha 6 
given the Welch inſtance, ſubj 


Logliſh in che following. vecle— 
God is together Gammen and Wiſeddine, © - | 


—that is, God is at Once both joy aud 
wiſdom. 

He calls the figure. hy. the. Latin name 
Annominatio, and adds, ** that the two 
“ nations were ſo attached to this 4 
*© ornament in every high; finiſ 
«« poſition, that nothing was byntl 
% eſteemed elegantly delivered, no, dic 


tion conſidered but as rude and ruſtic, 


« if it were not. firſt amply refined with 
«« the poliſhing art of this figure”? 
Tis rh from this national taſte 


. the 8 but then it was 
itable to leu l ein coat 


Spenſer fays—" 55 


For not to have been dipt i in Leihe Re 


Bas 


But that blind bard did him imm 


ed, but calls it by a Greek name, * Hahn Greet Harry bad but, helf their Bum 


ITAPHXHEIE. 
Cicero has'tranſtated the above wvarſes 


en 8 and given us too Allitera- 
h 1 under ws fame let- | 


A IT campis arbor Gan dhe, 8 00 
. 8p! m cor OY e 8 Ge. 
l 8 ie. » 


Aided, knen, this r | 


; it, LAPOMAIREIZ,; a name perhaps not 


mne. . r 
APPON aN 
Rae Latin, whetoricians Riled 8 


De ive 4 Wanne en e as” | 
P— 7.5 


Faster: — » . A el 


bers, 
This day might I, hanging on Hotfpyr's W 
Hare talked, N N vin: 2d, 437 


Milton followed them. 
For eee foul; TING charms the (TI; 
3 Sh N * 

and again, 


. 4 ute Wh of canh, thy vpheny's oY 
From Dryden we ſele& one example 


out of many, for no one rs to have 
ſo,praciie as the other, becauſe — ab 7 A Shes 


expteſſes reſemblance in general, than 
that which ariſes from ſound in particu- 


employed this figure more frequently, 
or, like Virgil, ith greater is 1 
and ſtrength. _ 


Betierts Bunt in elt et eat babes e 
Than fee the doctor for a nauſeous waht 4. 


The wiſe for cure on exerbiſe! man ee 181496 2: © 
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Pope 


"BRIT {in «1 5 
Sf 


Pope dings in his Dunciadere - 
Twas A grianing, mouthing, jabb'ring 
, : al 11 * aki A £3 
And noiſe, and Norton; brangling, and Brevall; 
Dennis, and diſſonancezüꝛ . ! 
humorous, may be ſuſpected by ſome 
to ſhew their art toe conſpicuouſly, 
and too nearly to reſemble that verſe of 
old Ras: ann Ogg 27 bot) 
! tite, tute, tati, tibi tanta, tyranne, tuliſti. 
Lerne . 47: Eg iv. I. 28. 
Gray begins a ſublime Ode, 
| Ruin ſeize he rutbleſs kiog, &. 


We might quote alſo Alliterations 
from proſe writers, but thoſe we have al- 
ledged, we think ſufficient. Nlacbœuall. 


8 184. On the Periad. ., | Þ 


Nor is elegance only to be found in 
ſingle! words, or in fingle feet; it may 
be found, when we put them together, 
in our peculiar mode of putting them. 
'Tis out of words and feet thus com- 
pounded, that we form ſentences, and 
among” ſentences none ſo ſtriking, none 
ſo pleaſing: as the Period. The reaſon 
is, that, While other ſentences are inde- 
finite, and (like a geometrical. right- 
line) may be produced indefinitely, the 
Period (like a circular line) is always 
circumſeribed, returns, and terminates 
at a given point. In other words, 
while other ſentences, by the help of 


common copulatives, have a fort of 


boundlefs effuſion ; the conſtituent parts 
of a Period have à ſort of reflex union, 


in which union the fentence- is ſo far 
complete, as neither to tequire, nor 
even . to admit, a_ farther extenſion. 
Readers. find a pleaſure in this grateful 
circuit, which leads them fa agreeably 
The author, if he may be permitted, 
would refer, by way of. Hlaftration, to 
the beginnings of his Hermes, and his 
philoſophical arrangements, where ſame 
attempts have been made in this. pe- 
nodical ſtyle. He wald refer alſo, for 
much more illuſtrious examples, to the 
opening ab Cicero's Offices 3 to that of 
the capital Oration of Demoſthenes con- 
ceruing the Crows 3 and to that of the 
felebraced Panegyric, made (if he may 


my is 


finds an unexpected precipice, where he 


ſuite, diſgrace a 


ions of the mind through lan 


5 Nor Were 


be ſo called) by the father of Period, 
Iſocrates. win th: 18897 
Again - every compound . ſentence "is 
compounded of other ſentences: more 
ſimple, which, compared ta one ano- 
ther, have a certain proportion of length. 
Now it is in general a good rule, that 
among theſe conſtituent ſentences, the 
laſt (if poſſible) ſhould be equal to the 
firſt; or if not equal; then rather longer 
than ſhorter. The reaſon is, that with- 


out 2 ſpecial cauſe, abrupt conclufions - 


are offenfive, and the reader, like z tra- 
veller quietly purſuing his journey, 


is diſagreeably ſtopt. B. 
8188. On Monaſpllables. 


It has been called a fault in our lan- 


uage, that it abounds in Monoſyl- 
lables. As theſe, in too lengthened 4 


— 
Shafteſbury, (who ftudied purity of ſtye 
with great attention) limited their num 


ber to nine; and was careful, in his Chas 
| ea! 5 51. . 8 g r 11 
racteriſtics, to conform to his own law, 


Even in Latin too many of them wgre 
condemned by Quin&tilan. * SD 
Above all, care ſhould be had, chat _ 
ſentence end not with a'crowd of chem, 
thoſe eſpecially of the vulgar, untunable 
ſort, ſoch as, to ſet it up, to Fig! 

by and by at it,” &c. for theſe diſgrace 
a ſentence that may be otherwiſe. lauds 
able, and are like the rabble at che 
cloſe of ſome pompous cavalcade, . 


"Twas by theſe, and other arts of 


ſimilar fort, that authors in diſtant ages 
have eultiyated their ſtyle. Looking, 
upon knowledge (if I may be 51> f 
the alluſion} to paſs into the man- 


they were careful (if I m: 
metaphor) not to offend in the veſtihule. 
They did not eſteem it pardonable 0 


deſpiſe the public ear, when they ſaw tha 


love af numbers ſo uni y diſfuſed. 
diſcouraged; as if they 
t their labour would-be loſt. Inu. 


they knew the amazing difference be- 


tween the —— to execute, and the 

power to judge ;wes chat 0 EXECUTE was 

the joint effort af genius and of habit y. 
| 2 


(24 ) 


a painful aides, only attainable 
| by the few z—to judge, the ſimple ef- 
fort of that lain but common ſenſe, 
imparted by Providence in ſome - 2 
Co one. | Blat l . 


5 187... Ohjefors anſwered. +. 


- Ru. here methinks an objector * 
e And are authors then to 


«© compoſe, and form their treatiſes by 
rule - Are they to balance periods ? 
46 To ſcan pæans and cretics ?—To 
6 monoſyllables ? hes!” 4; 

If, in anſwer to this objector, i it ſhould 
be faid, They ought ; the | permiſſion 
ſhould at. Jeaſt be tempered with much 
caution: * Theſe arts are to be ſo 
blended with a pure but common ſtyle, 
that the reader, as he proceeds, may 
only feel their latent ſang If ever 
they become glaring, they degenerate 
into affectation; an extreme more diſ- 


guſting, becauſe leſs natural, than even 


the vulgar language of an unpoliſhed 


clown. Tie in writing, as in acting 


The beſt writers are like our late ad- 
mired Garrick. And how did that able 
genius employ his art Not by a vain 
oſtentation of any one of its powers, 
but by a latent uſe of them all in ſuch 
an exhibition of nature, that while we 
were preſent in a theatre, and only be- 
holding an actor, we could not help 
thinking ourſelves in Denmark with 
Hamlet, or in Lale 6 with 
Rich hard. Ibid. 


$ 188. When be" Habit Hhebuee . 
nothing fo eaſy as Practice. 


There is 'andther objection ſtill.— 


T hefe ſpeculations may be called mi- 
The charm increaſes, if to a nee 


nutiz ;* things partaking at beſt more 
of the elegant tan of the ſolid; and at- 
tended with difficulties beyond the value 
of the labour. | 
To anfiver this, it may be obſerved, 
that when habit is once gained, nothing 
ſo eaſy as practice. When the ear 15 
once habituated to theſe verbal rhythms, 


it forms them fpontanecbſly, Without 
I we all for in- 
ſtances, what more eaſy to every ſmith, 


attention or labour. 


to ev 


cr , to common 
mecha „than the ſeveral energies of 
their pope arts? How little do even 

the 1275 laws — obſtruct a a 


_ 


affect alliterations ?—To enumerate 


truly poekie J How little did they cramp 


a Milton, a Dryden, or a Pope ? Cicero 
writes, that Antipater _ the Sidonian 


could pbus forth Hexameters extem- 


pore, and that, whenever he choſe to 
verſify, words followed, him of courſe. 


We may add to Antipater the ancient 
Rhapſodilt of the Greeks, and the mo- 


dern Improviſatori of the Italians. If 
this then be practicable i in verſe, how 
much more ſo _in_proſe? In proſe, the 
laws of which ſo far differ from thoſe of 
poetry, that we can at any time relax 
them as we find expedient ? Nay more, 
where to relax them is not only expedi- 
ent, but even neceſſary, becauſe, though 
numerous compoſition may be a requi- 
ſite, yet regularly returning rbythm i Is a 

thing we ſhould avoid? Thid. © 


$ 189. In every Whole, the conſtituent 


Parts, and the Fatility of rr b. 
incidence, merit our Regard... 


In every whole, whether ke veer or 
artificial, the conſtituent parts well me- 
rit our regard, and in nothing more 
than in the facility of their coineidence. 
If we view a Iandſcip, how pleaſing the 
harmony between hills and woods, be- 
tween rivers and lawns I If we ſelect 


from this landſkip a tree, how well does 


the trunk corre ſpond with i its branches, 


and the whole of its form with its 
beautiful verdure! If. we take an ani- 


mal, for example a fine horſe, what 
a union in his colour, his figure, and 
bis motions! If one of human race, 
what more pleaſingly congenial, than 
when virtue and genius peak to ani - 
mate a graceful figure? 1 # 


_ —pulchro veniens e corpore. virtus 2 


figure we add a graceful elocution. 
Elocution too is heighrened ſtill, if it 


Aren elegant ſentiments; and theſe 


ain are heightened, if cloathed with 
75 aceful diction, that is, with words 


which are Pure, ei, and well ar- 


ranged. Ane ob 1 Ibid. | 
5 1 1 rat Dreorations nor t be e 
Minus. 

We mul vt cath theſe eee 
tions, minutiæ. They are eſfentia! to 
the beauty, nay to the completion of the 
whole. Without them the 8 


though its ſentiments * a . 


like a picture with good drawing, but 
with bad and defective colouring. 
Theſe we are aſſured were the ſenti- 
ments of Cicero, whom we muſt allow 
to have been a maſter in his art, and 


who has amply and accurately treated 


verbal decoration and numerous compo- 


fition in no lef; than two capital tre- 
tiſes, {his Orator, and his De Oratore) 
ſtrengthening withal his own authority 


with that of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus; 
to whom, if more were wanting, we 


might add the names of Demetrius Pha- 


lereus, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, Dio- 
nyſius Longinus, and Quinctilian. | 
OT Bahn Weg Le Oe 0 FOTEs 


: +4 191. Advice 70 Readers, 


Whoever reads a perfect or finiſhed 


compoſition, whatever be the language, 
whatever the ſubje&t, ſhould read it, 


even if alone, both audibly and diſ- 


tinctly. | | 

In a compoſition of this character, 
not only preciſe words are admitted, 
but words metaphorical and ornamental. 
And farther—as every ſentence contains 
2 latent harmony, ſo b that harmony de- 
rived from the rhythm of its conſtituent 
parts. 1 
a A compoſition then like this, ſhould 
(as I ſaid before) be read both diſtinctly 
and audibly; with due regard to ſtops 


and pauſes ; with occaſional elevations 


and deprefions of the voice, and what- 
ever elfe conſtitutes juſt and accurate 
pronunciation. He who, deſpiſing or 
neglecting, or knowing nothing of all 
this, reads a work of ſuch character as 
he would read a ſeflions-paper, will not 
only miſs many beauties of che ſtyle, but 
will probably miſs (which is worſe) a 
large proportion of the ſenſe. Bid. 
$ 192. Every Whole ſhould have a Be- 
 ginning, @ Middle, and an End. The 
[ beory exemplified in the Georgics of 
Virgil. 1 8 3 
Let us take for- an example the moſt 
highly finiſhed performance among the 
Romans, and that in their moſt po- 


Virgil. 
Weil artt ietid fegetes, que Glove terram © 


Vertere, Mecenat (r1) vlmiſque agjungere vites 
n 212) du cura hour, gui cultus ha- 
( h 


( 22 


together with the three books followings 


89 


Sit petork ; (xy) apibus quanta experientla partie, 
Hine canere incipiam, &c.—Virg. Georg. I. 


In theſe lines, and; ſo on (if; e conſult 


the original) for forty-rwo lifkes inclu- 
ſive, we have the beginning; which be- 
ginning includes two things, the plan, 
In the four firſt: verſes. we have the 
lan, which plan gradually opens and 
ecomes the whole work, as an acorn, 
when developed, becomes à perfect oak. 
After this comes the invocation; which 
extends to the laſt of the forty- two verſes 
above mentioned. The two together 
give us the true character of a beginning, 
which, as above deſcribed, nothing can 
precede, and which it is neceſiary that 
ſomething ſhould follow. "a 
The remaining part of the firſt book, 


to verſe the 458th of book the fourth, 
make the middle, which alſo has its true 
character, that of ſucceeding the begin- 
ning, where we expect ſomething far- 
ther; and that of preceding the end, 
where we expect nothing more. 

The eight laſt verſes of the poem 
make the end, which, like the begin- 
ning, is ſhort, and which preſerves its 
real character by ſatisfying the reader 
that all is complete, and that nothing is 
to follow. The performance is even 


dated. It finiſhes like an epiſtle, Living 


us the place and time of writing; but 
then giving them in ſuch a manner, as 
they ought to come from Virgil. ; 

But to open our thoughts into a far- 
ther detail. | 

As the poem, from its very name, re- 
peRs various matters relative to land, 
(Georgica) and which are either imme- 
diately or mediately connefted with it; 
among the variety of theſe matters. the 
poem begins from the loweſt, and thence 
advances gradually from higher to high- 
er, till, having reached the higheſt, it 
there properly ſtops. "$365, 

The firſt bgok begins. from che ſimple 
culture of the earth, and from its hume 


o- bleſt progeny, corn, legumes, flowers, 
liſhed period, I mean the Georgics of Ke. | 3 


It is a nobler ſpecies. of bles 


\ 


which employs the ſecond-bogk, where 


we are taught yo culture of trees, on 
among others, o en tant pair, 
the ee and the vine. Let it muſt be 

Q |  aemembered, 


remembered, that all this is nothing more 
than the culture of mere vegetable and 
inanimate nature. N 5 
It is in the third book that the poet 
' riſes to nature ſenſitive and animated, 
willen he gives us precepts about cattle, 
+ horſes, ſheep, &c. LY | 
At length, in the fourth book, when 


matters draw to a concluſion, then it is 


he treats his ſubject in a moral and poli- 
« tical way. He no longer purſues the 
culture of the mere brute nature; he 
then deſcribes, as he tells us, | 


—Mores, et ſtudia, et populos, et prælia, &c. 


«for ſach is the character of his bees, 
thoſe truly ſocial and political animals. 
Ie is here he firſt mentions arts, and me- 
mory, and laws, and families. It is 
here (their great ſagacity conſidered) he 
uppoſes a portion imparted of a ſubli- 
mer principle. It is here that every 
thing vegetable or merely brutal ſeems 
forgotten, while all appears at leaſt hu- 
man, and ſometimes even divine. 
His quidam ſignis, atque hzc exempla ſecuti, 
Eſſe apibus partem divinæ menus, et hauſtus 


8 o 


Terraſque tratuſyue maris, &c. 


. | 33 Secorg. IV. 219. 
When the ſubject will not permit him 
to proceed farther, he ſuddenly conveys 
his reader, by the fable of Ariſtzus, 
among nymphs, heroes, demi-gods, and 

ods,” and thus leaves him in company 
uppoſed more than mortal. 
This is not only a ſublime concluſion 
to the fourth . : 

to the concluſion of the whole work; 
for he. does no more after this than 


8 * 
KI. 4 


4 


"ſhortly recapitulate, and elegantly blend 
. his.xecapitulating with a compliment to 


„„ 
Hut even this is not all. 


Zhu £2 made it neceſſary they ſhould 
be enlivened by epiſodes and digreſſions. 
It has been the art of the poet, that theſe 
epiſodes and digreſſions ſhould be homo- 
188 That is, ſhould ſo connect with 
the ſuübject, as to become, as it were, 
, parts of it, On theſe principles every 
FD has for its end, what I call an epi- 
Jogue; for its beginning, an invocation ; 
And for us middle, the ſeveral precepts 


* + &* ws © 
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_»ZEtherios dixere: deum namque ire per omnes 


but naturally leads 


- The dry, didactic character of the 


and perſonages. 
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-( 226 * 1 | | 
| relative to its ſubje&, I mean huſbandry, 


Having a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, every part itſelf becomes a ſmaller 
whole, though, with reſpect to the gene- 
ral plan, it is nothing more than a part. 
Thus the human arm, with a view to its 


elbow, its hand, its fingers, &c. is as 


clearly a whole, as it is imply but a 


part with a view to the intire body. 


The ſmaller wholes of this divine 
poem may merit ſome attention ; by 
theſe I mean each particular book. 
Each book has an invocation. The 


firſt invokes the ſun, the moon, the va- 


r10us rural deities, and laſtly Auguſtus ; 
the ſecond invokes Bacchus; the third, 
Pales and Apollo; the fourth, his pa- 
tron Mzcenas. I do not dwell'on theſe 
invocations, much leſs on the parts 
which follow, for this in fact would be 
writing a comment upon the poem, 
But the Epilogues, beſides their own 
intrinſic beauty, are too much to our 
purpole to be paſt in filence. | 
In, the arrangement of them the poet 
ſeems to have purſued ſuch an order, as 
that alternate affections ſnould be alter- 
nately excited; and this he has done, 
well knowing the importance of that 
generally- acknowledged truth, “ the 
force derived to contraries by their 
Juxta-poſition or ſucceſſion “. The firlt 
book ends with thoſe portents and pro- 
digies, both upon earth and in the 
heavens, which preceded the death of 


the dictator Cæſar. To theſe direful 
ſcenes the epilogue, of the ſecond book 


oppoſes. the tranquillity, and felicity of 
the rural life, which (as he informs us) 


faction and civil diſcord: do not uſually 


Non res Roman,/ perituraque regna— 
In the ending of the third book we read 
of a peſtilence, and of nature in devaſta- 
tion; in the fourth, of nature reſtored, 


and, by help of the gods, repleniſhed. 


As this concluding epilogue: (I mean 
the fable of Ariſtæus) occupies the moſt 
important place; ſo is it decorated ac- 
cordingly with language, events, places, 


8 2 a. 
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tranquillity and joy.- 


tzus to his mother, and ef Orpheus. to 
the ſhades, are events; the watery pa- 
lace of the Nereids, the cavern of Pro- 
teus, and the ſcene of the infernal re- 
gions, are places; Ariſtzus, old Pro- 
teus, Orpheus, Eurydice, Cyllene, and 
her nymphs, are perſonages; all great, 
all ſtriking, all ſublime. 
Let us view theſe epilogues in the 
oet's dei 15 | 
I. Civil Horrors. 
II. Rural Tranquillity. 
III. Nature laid waſte. 
IV. Nature reſtored. 
Here, as we have ſaid already, dif- 
ferent paſſions are, by the ſubjects 
being alternate, alternately excited; 
and yet withal excited ſo judiciouſly, 
that, when the poem concludes, and all 
is at an end, the reader leaves off with 


Harris. 
5193. Exemplified again in the Menexenus 
of PLATO. l 
From the Georgics of Virgil we pro- 
ceed to the Menexenus of Plato; the 


- -firſt being the moſt finiſhed form of a 


didattic poem, the latter the | moſt 
conſummate model of a panegyric ora- 
tion. 11 | 

The Menexenus is a funeral oration 
in praiſe of thoſe brave Athenians, who 
had fallen in battle by generoully aſſert- 
ing the cauſe of their country. Like 
the Georgics, and every other Juſt com- 


poſition, this oration has a beginning, 


a middle, and an end. 
The beginning is a ſolemn account o 
the deceaſed having received all the le- 
gitimate rights of burial, and of the 
propriety of doing them honour not 
only by deeds, but by words; that is, 
not only by funeral ceremonies, but by 


a ſpeech, to perpetuate the memory of 


their magnanimity, and to recommend 
it to their poſterity, as an object of 
enn, 31700 q 4+ 49 

As the deceaſed were brave and gal- 


lant men, We are ſhewn by what means 
they came to poſleſs their character, and 


What noble exploits they perform in 
conſequence. VF 

ir 1 * 3 * * i o 
Hence the middle of the oration con- 


tains firſt their origin; next their educa- 


tion and form of government; and laſt 
of all, the conſequence of ſuch an origin 


6 227) 


two fineſt ages of antiquity produced 


and education; their heroic atchieve- 
ments from the earlieſt days to the time 
then preſent. 

The middle part being thus complete, 
we come to the concluſion, which is 
perhaps the moſt ſublime piece of ora- 
tory, both for the plan and execution, 
which is extant, of any age, or in any 
language. | | 

By an awfal proſopopeia, the deceaſed 
are called up to addreſs the living; the 
fathers ſlain in battle, to exhort their 
living children; the children ſlain in 
battle, to conſole their living fathers ; 


and this with every idea of manly con- 


ſolation, and with every generous in- 
centive to a contempt of death, and a 
love of their country, that the powers 
of nature or of art could ſuggeſt, . 

is here this oration concludes, be- 
ing (as we have ſhewn) a perfect whole, 
executed with all the ſtrength of a ſub- 
lime language, under the management 
of a great and a ſublime genius. 

If theſe ſpeculations appear too dry, 
they may be rendered more pleafing, if 
the reader would peruſe the two pieces 
criticized... His labour, he might be 
aſſured, would not be loſt, as he would 
peruſe two of the fineſt pieces which the 


5 1bid. 


F 194. The Theory of Whole and Parts 


\_ concerns /mall Works as well as great. 


We cannot. however quit this theory 


concerning whole and parts, without 
\ obſerving, that it regards alike both 


ſmall works and great; and that it de- 


ſcends even to an eſſay, to a ſonnet, to 

an ode. 
nius, unleſs they poſſeſs (if I may be 
pardoned the expreſſion) a certain cha- 


Theſe minuter efforts of ge- 


racter of Totality, loſe a capital pleaſure 


derived from their union; from an 


union which, collected in a few pertinent 


ideas, combines them all happily un- 
der obe amicable form. Without this 


union, the production is no better than 
a ſort of vague effuhon, where ſentences 


follow ſentences, and ſtanzas follow 


ſtanzas, with no apparent reaſon why 
they ſuould be two rather than twenty, 
or twenty rather chan t ]) .. 


of N 


If we want another argument for this 
minuter Totality, we may refer to na- 


2 | ture, 


arch 
ations 


© poſſible, 


ture, which art is ſaid to imitate. Not 
only this univerſe is one ſtupendous 
whole, but ſuch alſo is a tree, a ſhrub, 
a flower; ſuch thoſe beings which, 
without the aid of glaſſes, even eſcape 
our perception. And ſo much for To- 
tality (I venture to familiarize the term) 
that common and eſſential character to 


every legitimate compoſition. 


5 | Harris. 

$ 195. On Accuracy. 1 
There is another character left, 
which, though foreign to the preſent 
purpoſe, I venture io mention; and 
that is the character of Accuracy. 
Every work ought to be as accurate as 


to works of every kind, there is a dif- 


ference whether the work be great or 


ſmall. In greater works (ſuch as hiſ- 
tories, epic poems, and the like) their 
very magnitude , excuſes incidental de- 
fects; and their authors, according to 


Horace, may be allowed to ſlumber. 


It is otherwiſe in ſmaller works, for the 
very reaſon, that they are ſmaller. Such, 
through every part: both in ſentiment 
9 diction, . 

pure, imple, and preciſ. Lid. 
4 8 PP: Tr and preci Bio at * m_ 


"4019! hn $2296; Ow Dion. 
As every ſentiment muſt be expreſt 


by words - the theory of ſentiment na- poverty of language. Men, not finding 


turally leads to that of Diction. Indeed, 
the connection between them is ſo inti- 


( 


And yet, though this apply 


ould" be perſpicuous, 


There is à tide in the affairs of men, | 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
- Omitted, all the voyage of their life AGED 
Is bound in ſhaliows —— . 
Here the diction is elegant, without 
being vulgar or affected; the words, 
though common, being taken under a 
metaphor, are ſo far eſtranged by this 
metaphorical uſe, that they acquire, 
through the change, a competent dig- 
nity, and yet, without becoming vul- 
gar, remain intelligible and clear. 
| Ihbid. 
$ 197. On the Metaphor, 
Knowing the ſtreſs laid by the ancient 
critics on the Metaphor, and viewing its 
admirable effects in the decorating of 
Diction, we think it may merit a far- 
ther regard. | OY 
There is not perhaps any figure of 
ſpeech fo pleaſing as the Metaphor, It 
1s at times the language of every in- 
dividual, but above all, is peculiar to 
the man of genius. His ſagacity diſ- 
cerns not only common analogies, but 
thoſe others more remote, Which eſcape 


the vulgar, and which, though they 


feldom invent, they ſeldom fail to re- 
cogniae, when they hear them from 
perſons more ingenious than them- 


* lefvens a! 0 


It has been ingeniouſly obſerved, 
that the Metaphor took its riſe from the 


upon every occaſion words ready made 
for their ideas, were compelled. to have 


mate, that the fame fentiment, where recourſe to words analogous, and trans- 
the diction differs, is as different in ap- fer them from their original meaning to 
Ppearance, as the ſame perſon,” dreſt like the meaning then required. But though 
| tant, elt 11 | the Metaphor began in poverty, it did 
And hence we fee how much Diction not end there. When the analogy was 
IIuſt (and this often happened} there was 
un- ' ſomething - peculiarly pleaſing in what 
Rod by an | Was both new, and yet familiar; fo 
the following“ Don't let à lucky hit that the metaphor was then cultivated, 
A Nip it you do, be-like you mayn't any not out of neceſſity, but for ornament. 
: It is thus that cloaths were farſt aſſumed 
i; WU .CONTER PT t the to defend us againſt the cold, but came 
Aͤilckion ſurely is rather vulgar and low. afterwards to be worn ſor diſtinction and 
decoration. ed 6, 
moments are few : It muſt be obſerved, there is a force 
them Wich Avidity, or your . 450g in the united words, eau and familiar. 
i 


| wil be in peded.“ Here the diction, What is new, but not familiar, is often 
: oor os low, is rather obſcure. unintelligible ; what is familiar, but not 
The words are unuſual, pedantic, and new, is no better than common: place. It 


affefted. — But what ſays Shak- 
ſpeare 7— 3 


is in the union of the two, that the ob- 
ſcure and the vulgar are happily re- 
| mY moved; 


platoons f=— 
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moved; and it is in this union, that we 
view the character of ajuſt Metaphor. 


But after we have fo praiſed the Mea 
taphor, it is fit at length we ſhould” Grim night retire 


Nor ought a | metaphor to be far- WW 


explain what it is; and this we ſhall 
attempt, as well by a deſcription, as by 
examales. > | 


&« A Metaphor is the transferring of 


« a word from its uſual meaning to an 


ce analogous meaning, and then the 


« employing it agreeably to ſuch trans- 
<< fer,” For example: the uſual mean- 
ing of evening 1s the concluſion of the 
day. But age too is a concluſion ; the 
concluſion of human life. Now there 
being an analogy in all concluſions, we 
arrange in order the two we have al- 
ledged, and ſay, that, as evening is to 
the day, . ſo is age to human life. 
Hence, by an eaſy permutation, (which 
furniſhes at once two metaphors) We ſay 
alternately, that evening is the age of 
the day; and that age is the evening of 
life. | | Sat” 
There are other metaphors. equally 
pleaſing, but which we only mention, 
as their analogy cannot be. miſtaken. 


It is thus that old men have been called 
ſtubble ; and the ſtage, or theatre, the 


mirror of human life. | 
In language of this ſort there is a 


double ſatisfaction: it is ſtrikingly clear; 


and yet raiſed, though clear, above the 
low and vulgar idiom. It is a praiſe 
too of ſach metaphors, to be quickly 


thing illuſtrated are commonly diſpatch- 
ed in a ſingle word, and comprehended 
by an immediate and inſtantaneous in- 
tuition. : fi vn; 

Thus a perſon of wit, being dange- 


roufly iil, was told by his friends, two 


more phyſgians were called in. So 
many! ſays he—do they fire then in 

Harris. 
§ 198. What Metaphors the lep. 


Theſe inſtances! may aſſiſt us to diſ- 
cover "what 'nietaphors may be called 


the beſt. 


They ought not, in an ele and 
HO ſtyle (the ſtyle of whi 
ſpeaking) to be derived from meanings 
too ſublime; for then the diction would 
de turgid and bombaſt. Such was the 
language of that poet who, deſcribing 


we are. 


the footmen's flambeaux at che end of 
an opera, ſung or ſaid, 


Now blaz'd a thuuſand flaming ſuns, and bade 
fetched, for then it becomes an enigma. 
It was thus a gentleman once puzzled 
his country friend, in telling him, by 
way of compliment, that he was become 
a perfect centaur. His honeſt friend 
knew nothing of centaurs, but being 
fond of riding, was hardly ever off his 
horſe. ; 1 . 

Another extreme remains, the reverſe 
of the too ſublime, and that is, the tranſ- 
ferring from ſubjects too contemptible. 
Such was the caſe of that poet quoted 


by Horace, who, to deſcribe winter, 


wrote 
Jupiter hybernas cani nive conſpuit Alpes. 

| ( Hor. L. II. Sat. 5.) 

O''er the cold Alps Jove ſpits his hoary ſnow. 

| Nor was that modern poet more for- 

tunate, whom Dryden quotes, and who, 


trying his genius upon che fame ſubject, 


ſuppoſed winter: 
To perriwig with ſnow the baldpate woods: 
With the ſame claſs of wits we may 
Arran ge that pleaſant fellow, who, {peak- 
ing of an old lady whom he had affronted, 
gave us in one ſhort ſentence no leſs than 


three choice metaphors. I perceive (faid 


he) her back is up ;—I muſt curry fa- 


| vour—0or the fat will be in the fire. 
comprehended. The fimilitude and the 


Nor can we omit that the ſame word, 


when transferred to different ſubjects, 
produces metaphors very different, as to 
propriety or impropriety. „ Ly 
It is with propriety that we transfer 
the word o embrace, from human be- 


ings to things purely ideal. The meta- 
phor appears juſt, when we ſay, to 
embrace a propoſition; to embrace an 


offer; to embrace an opportunity. Its 
application perhaps was not quite ſo 
elegant, when the old ſteward wrote to 
his lord, upon the ſubject of his farm, 
that, if he met any oxen, he would 


4 not fail to embrace them.ꝰ . 
If then we are to avoid the turgid, the 
enigmatic, and the baſe or ridiculous, no 
other metaphors are left, but ſuch as 
may be deſcribed by negatives; ſuch as 
are neither turgid, nor enigmatic, nor 

baſe and ridiculous. n 
| Such 
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phors already alledged, among others 
that of Shakſpeare's, where tides are 
transferred to ſpeedy and determined 
conduct. Nor does his Wolſey with leſs 
propriety moralize upon his fall, in the 
following beautiful metaphor, taken 
from vegetable nature. 5 


This is the ſtate of man; to day be puts forth 


The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 


And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him: 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 
And——nips his root 


In ſuch metaphors (beiides their in- 


trinſic elegance) we may ſay the reader 


is flattered ; I mean flattered by bein 
left to diſcover ſomething for himſelf. 
There is one obſervation, which will 
at the ſame time ſhew both the extent 
of this figure, and how natural it is to 
all men. ans 17 2d Re TY 
There are metaphors ſo obvious, and 


_ of courſe ſo naturalized, that, ceaſing to 


be metaphors, they become (as it were) 
the proper words. It is after this man- 
ner we ſay, a ſharp fellow; a great ora- 
tor; the foot of a mountain; the eye of 
a needle; the bed of a river; to rumi- 
nate, to ponder, to ediſy, &c. &c. 
Theſe we by no means reject, and yet 
the metaphors we require we wiſh to be 
ſomething more, that is, to be formed 
under the reſpectable conditions here 
%%% ͤ ͤ 90) £3107, 
We obſerve too, that a ſingular uſe 


may be made of metaphors, either. to 
exalt or to depreciate, according to the 


fources from which we derive them; In 


ancient ſtory, Oreſtes was by ſome called 
the murtherer of his mother; by others, 


the avenger of his father. l'he reaſons 
will appear by referring to the fact. 


The poet Simonides was offered money 
to celebrate certain mules, that had won 

a race. The ſum being pitiful, he ſaid 
with diſdain,” he ſhould not write upon 


was offered, he then began, iin . 2207 


Hail! Daughters of the geperous hre, 
That ſkims, like wind, along the courſe. 


, 6.3 
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There are times, when, in order to ex- 


alt, we may call beggars, petitioners; 
and piek- pockets, collectors; other 


7 
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times, when, in order to depreciate; we 


a 


Such is the ehayitier of many meta- may call petitioners, beggars; and col- 


Jectors, pick-pockets.—But enough of 
Me ſay no more of metaphors, but that 
it is a general caution with regard to every 
ſpecies, not to mix them, and that more 
particularly, if taken from ſubjects which 
are contrary. l 5 

Such was the caſe of that orator, who 
once afferted in his oration, that—** If 
cold water were thrown upon a cer- 
e tain meaſure, it would kindle a 
% flame, that would obſcure the luſtre, 
r , 


9 199. On Enigma. and Puns; 
A word remains upon Enigmas and 


Puns. It ſhall indeed be ſhort, becauſe, 
though they reſemble the metaphor, it 


is as braſs and copper reſemble gold. 


A pun ſeldom regards meaning, be- 
ing chiefly confined to ſound. = 

Horace gives a ſad ſample of this ſpu- 
rious wit, where (as Dryden humorouſly 
tranſlates it) he makes Perſius the buf- 
foon exhort the patriot Brutus to kill 
Mr. King, that 1s, Rupilius Rex, be- 
cauſe Brutus, when he ſlew Cæſar, had 
been accuſtomed to king-killing. 


Hunc Regem occidez operum hoc mihi crede 
. tyorum eſt. Horat. Stat. Lib. I. VII. 
Wie have a worſe attempt in Homer, 
where Ulyſſes makes Polypheme believe 
his name was OT TIL, and where the dull 
Cyclops, after he had loſt his eye, upon 
being aſked by his brethren who had 
done him ſo much miſchief, replies it 
was done by OTTIZ, that is, by no- 
body. . „ 
Enigmas are of a more complicated 
nature, being involved either in pun, or 
metaphor, or ſometimes in both. 
uin den rug) yards in” à vlg v ο. 
'T ſaw a man, who, unprovok's with ire, 


Struck braſs upon another's back by fire. 
This enigma is ingenious, and means 


the operation, of cupping, performed. in 


ancient days by a machine of braſs. 


In ſuch fancies, contrary to the prin- 


ciples of good metaphor and good wri- 
ting, a perplexity is cauſed, not by 
accident but by deſign, and the plea- 


ſure lies in the being able to reſolve it. 
5 200, 


, 
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& 200. Rules defended. 

Having mentioned Rules, and indeed 
this whole theory having been little 
more that rules developed, we cannot 
but remark upon a common opinion, 
which ſeems to have ariſen either from 
prejudice or miſtake, * ly ; 

«© Do not rules,“ ſay they, ©* cramp 
*f genius? Do they not abridge it of 
« certain privileges?“ 

'Tis anſwered, If the obeying of rules 
were to induce a tyranny like this; to 
defend them- would be abſurd,. and 
againſt the liberty of genius. But the 
truth is, rules, ſuppoſing them, good, 
like good government, take away no 
privileges. They do no more, than ſave 
genius from error, by ſhewing it, that a 
right to err is no privilege at all. 

'Tis ſurely no privilege to-violate in 
grammar the rules of ſyntax ;- in poetry, 
thoſe of metre ; in muſic, thoſe of har- 
mony; in logic, thoſe of ſyllogiſm; in 
painting, thoſe of perſpective; in dra» 
matic poetry, thoſe of probable imita- 
tions 5% Harris. 


* 
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$ 201. The flattering DoBrine, that Ge- 
nius will ſuffite, fallacious, 


It muſt be confeſſed, 'tis a flattering 
doctrine, to tell a young beginner, that 
he has nothing more'to do than to truſt 
his own genius, and to contemn all 
rules, as the tyranny of pedants. The 
painful toils of accuracy by this expe- 
dient are eluded, for geniuſes, like 
Milton's Harps, (Par. Loſt, Book III. 
v. 365, 366.) are ſuppoſed to be ever 
- tuned, ks 

But the misfortune is, that genius is 
ſomething rare; nor can he who poſſeſſes 
it, even then, by neglecting rules, pro- 
duce what is accurate. Thoſe, on the 
contrary, who, though they want ge- 
nius, think rules worthy their attention, 
if they cannot become good authors, 
may {till make tolerable critics; may be 
able to ſhew the difference between the 
creeping and the ſimple ; the pert and 
the pleaſing ; the turgid and the ſub- 
lime; in Sire to tharpen, like the 
whetſtone, that genius in others, which 
nature in her frugality has not given to 


* 9 


& 202, No Genius eber aded without 
| Kules. 

Indeed I have never known, during a 
life of many years, and ſome ſmall at- 
tention paid to letters, and literary men, 
that genius in any art had been ever 
crampt by rules. On the contrary; I 
have ſeen great geniuſes miſerably err 
by tranſgreſſing them, and, like vigorous 
travellers, who loſe their way, only wane 
der the wider on account of their own 
ſtrength, e GD AS SHIT 

And yet *tis ſomewhat ſingular in li- 


terary compoſitions, and perhaps more 


ſo in poetry than elſewhere, that many 
things have been done in the beſt and 
pureſt taſte, long before rules were eſta- 
bliſhed, and ſyſtematized in form. This 
we are certain was true with reſpe to 
Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, on other 
Greeks, In modern times it appears a 
true of our admired Shakſpeare; for 
who. can believe that Shakſpeare ſtu- 
died rules, or was ever verſed in critical 
ſyſtem?? bid. 


8 203. ere never was a Time when” 


' Rules did not eit: 


A ſpecious objection then occurs. 
f theſe great writers were ſo excel 
<< lent before rules were eſtabliſhed, or 
« at leaſt were known to them, what 
ce had they to direct their genius, when 
rules (to them at leaſt) did not 
„ exiſt 022 24D bo EY 8 

To this queſtion *tis hoped the anſwer 
will not be deemed too hardy,” ſhould 
we. aſſert, that there never was a time 
when rules did not exiſt; that they al- 
ways made a part of that immutable 
truth, the natural object of every pene- 
trating genius; and that if, at that early 
Greek period, ſyſtems of rules were not 
eſtabliſned, thoſe great and ſublime au- 
thors were a rule to themſelves. They 


may be ſaid indeed to have excelled, 


not by art, but by nature; yet by a na- 
ture which gave birth to the perfection 
of art. 


The caſe is nearly the ſame with re- 
ſpect to our Shakſpeare. There iz 
hardly any thing we applaud, among 
his innumerable beauties, Which WIII 
not be found ſtrictly conformable to tg 
rules of ſound and ancient.criticiſm. 
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That chis is true with reſpect to his 
characters and his ſentiment, is evident 
hence, that in explaining theſe rules, 
we have ſo often recurred to him for il- 
luſtratten s 1 
Baſides quotations already alledged, 


we ſubjoin the following as to character. 


When Falſtaff and his ſvite are fo 
gnomimouſly routed, and the ſcuffle 


is by Falſtaff ſo humoroufly exaggera- 


ted; what can be more natural than 
ſuch à narrative to ſuch a character, 
diſtinguiſhed for his humour, and withal 
for bis want of veracity and coyrage ? 
The ſagacity of common poets might 
not perhaps have ſuggeſted ſo good a 
narrative, but it certainly would have 
ſuggeſted ſomething of the kind, and 'tis 
in this we view the eſſence of dramatic 
character, which is, when we conjecture 
what any one will do or ſay from what 
he has done or faid already. h 
If we paſs from characters (that is to 
ſay manners) to ſentiment, we have al- 


ready given inſtances, and yet we ſhall | 


Mill give another. 
When Roſincroſſe and Guildernſtern 
wait upon Hamlet, he offers them a re- 


corder or pipe, and deſires them to play 
they reply, they cannot — He repeats 


his requeſt they anſwer, they have 


never learnt He aſſures them nothing 


was ſo eaſy they ſtill decline.— Tis 


then he tellsſthem, with diſdain, There 
is much muſic in this little organ; and 
% yet you cannot make it fpeak—Do 


wy 8 Lam eaſier to be played on 
% than a pipe ?” Hamlet, AQ III. 

This I call an elegant ſample of ſen- 
timent, taken under its comprehenſive 


ſenſe, But we ſtop not here We con- 
ſider it as a complete inſtance of Socratic 


reaſoning, though *tis probable the au- 
thor knew nothing how Socrates: uſed 
to argue. en. ; Ee 21 a 
To explain — Xenophon makes So- 
crates reaſon as follows with an ambiti- 
ous youth, by name Euthydemus. 
% *Tis. ſtrange (ſays he) that thoſe 
who defire to play upon the harp, or 
upon the flute, or to ride the managed 


«c 
cc 
« 


% worth notice, without having 
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* tiſed under the beſt maſters—while 


<* there are thoſe: who afpire to the 


<< governing of a-ſtate, and can think 


(22) 


horſe; ſhauld not think themſelves 


— 


« themſelyes completely qualiſed, tho? 
c jt be without preparation or labour.“ 

LNienoph. Mem. IV. c. 2. ſ. 6. 
Ariſtotle's Illuſtration is ſimilar, in his 


reaſoning againſt men choſen by lot for 
magiſtrates. Tis (ſays he) as if 


wreſtlers were to be appointed by lot, 
and not thoſe that are able to wreſtle: 
or, as if from among ſailors we were to 


chuſe a pilot by lot, and that the man ſo 


elected were to navigate, and not the 
man who knew the buſineſs.“ Rhetor. 

L. II. c. 20. p. 94. Edit. Sylb. 
Nothing can be more ingenious than 
this mode of reaſoning. The: premiſes 
are obvious and undeniable ; the con- 
cluſion cogent and yet unexpected. It 
is a ſpecies of that argumentation, called 
in dialectic 'ETaywyn, or induction. 
Ariſtotle in his Rhetorig (as above 
quoted) calls ſuch reaſonings Te orga- 
rind, the Socratics; in the beginning 
of his Poetics, he calls them the 
Eorgerixol, Abyor; the Socratic diſcourſes; 
and Horace, in his Art of Poetry, calls 
them the Socraticæ chart. | 
bi e word. Harris. 


$ 204. The Connefion betæveen Rules and 


If truth be always the ſame, no won- 
der geniuſes ſhould coincide, and that 
too in philoſophy, as well as in cri- 
ticiſm. „ : 

We venture to add, returning to rules, 
that if there be any things in Shak- 
ſpeare objectionable (and who is hardy 


enough to deny it?) the very objections, 


as well as the beauties, are to be tried 
by the ſame rules; as the ſame plum- 
met alike ſhews both what is out of 
the perpendicular, and in it; the ſame 
ruler alike proves both what is crooked 


and what is ſtraight, 


We cannot admit that geniuſes, / 
though prior to ſyſtems, were prior alſo 


to rules, becauſe rules from the begin- 
ning exiſted in their own minds, and 


were a part of that immutable truth, 
which is eternal and every where. 
Ariſtotle, we know, did not form Ho- 
mer, Sophocles, and Euripides; twas 
Homer, Sophocles, and Euripides, that 
formed Ariſtotle. HRS 

And this ſurely ſhould teach vs to 
pay attention to rules, in as hs Ha 


41 5) 


they and genius are ſo redproeally con- 


nected; that tis genius which difcovers 


rules; and then rules which govern 
n | 


Tis by this amicable concurrence, 
and by this alone, that every work of 
art juſtly merits admiration, and is 


rendered as highly perfe&, as by human 
power it can be made. Harris. 


'J 205. Me ought not to be content avith 
knowing what ave like, but what is 
really worth liking. _- - 


"Tis not however improbable, tha 


ſome intrepid fpirit may demand again, 
What avail. theſe ſubtleties ?—Without 


ſo much trouble, I can be full enough 
pleaſed—lI know what I hike. —We an- 
ſwer, And ſo does the carrion-crow, 
that feeds upon à carcaſe. The dif- 
ficulty lies not in knowing what we like, 
but in knowing how to like, and what 
is worth liking. Till theſe ends are 
obtained, we may admire Durfey before 
Milton; a ſmoaking boor of Hemſkirk, 
before an apoſtle of Raphael. 
Now as'to the knowing how to like, 
and then what is worth hiking ; the firſt 
of theſe, being the object of critical diſ- 
W has been attempted to be 
enn through the courſe of theſe in- 
quiries. n 5015 476) Pant een 
As to the ſecond, what is worth our 


king, this is beſt known by ſtudying 


the beſt authors, beginning from the 
Greeks; then paſſing to the Latins; 
nor on any account excluding thoſe 
who have excelled among the mo- 
derns. | p03 BT „ 

And here, if, while we peruſe ſome au- 
thor of high rank, we perceive we don't 


inſtantly. reliſh him, let us not be diſ- 


heartened - let us even feign a reliſh, till 


we find a reliſh come. A morſel perhaps 


pleaſes us —let us cheriſn it — Another 
morſel ſtrikes us — let us cheriſh this 
alſo. Let us thus proceed, and ſteadily 


perſevere, till we find we can reliſh, not 
morſels, but wholes; and feel, that what 
began in fiction terminates in reality. 
The film being in this manner removed, 
we ſhall diſcover beauties which we ne- 
ver ĩmagined; and contemn for pueri- 


lities, what we once fooliſnly admired. 
One thing however in this proceſs is 


indiſpenſably required: we are on no 


account to expect that fine thlugs ſhould. 
deſcend to us; our taſte, if poſſible, 
muſt be made aſcend to them. 

This is the labour, this the work; 
there is pleaſure in the ſucceſs, and 
praiſe even in the attempt. 


oy 


This fpeculation applies not to litera- 


ture only: it applies to muſic, to paint- 


ing, and, as they are all congenial, to 


all the liberal arts. We ſhould. in each 


of them endeavour to inveſtigate what is 
beſt, and there (if I may ſo expreſs. my- 
ſelf) fix our abode. _. vita 

By only ſeeking and peruſing what is 
truly excellent, and by contemplating 
always this and this alone, the mind in- 
ſenſibly becomes accuſtomed. to it, and 
finds that in this alone it can acquieſce 
with content. It happens indeed here, 
as in a ſubject far more important, I 
mean in a moral and a virtuous conduct: 
If we chuſe the beſt life, uſe will make 
it plebſant. „ 


5 206. Cbaradher of the Exotisn, the 


ORIENTAL, the Larix, and the 
GREEK Languages. | 


We Britons in our time have been 


remarkable borrowers, as our multi form 


language may ſufficiently ſkew.” Our 
terms in polite literature prove, that 


this came from Greece; our terms in 
muſic and painting, that theſe came 


from Italy; our phraſes in cookery and 
war, that we learnt theſe from the 


French; and our phraſes in navigation, 


that we were taught by the Flemings 
and Low Dutch. Theſe many and very 
different ſources of our language may 
be the cauſe why it is ſo deficient in 
regularity and analogy. Vet we have 
this advantage to compenſate the defect, 
that what we want in elegance, we gain 
in eopiouſneſs, in which laſt reſpect few 
languages will be found ſuperior to our 
. m 7919 gens FOE 
Let us ul from ourſelves to the na- 
tions of the Eaſt. The Eaſtern world, 


from the earlieſt days, has been at all 


times the ſeat of enormous monarchy: 
on its natives fair liberty never ſhed 


its genial influence. If at any time ci. 


For the Barbarians, by being more ſlaviſh in 


their manners than the Greeks, and thoſe of Aßa 
than [thoſe of Europe, ſabmit to defpotic govern- 


meat xithout murmuring or diſcontent, Arift. 
Polit. III. 4. | 


vil 
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vil diſcords aroſe among them (and ariſe 
there did innumerable) the conteſt was 
never about the form of their govern- 
ment, (for this was an object of which 
the combatants had no conception); 
it was all from the poor motive of, who 


mould be their maſter; whether a Cyrus 
or an Artaxerxes, a Mahomet or a Muſ- 


tapha. . a 

Such was their condition; and what 
was the conſequence?— Their ideas be- 
came conſonant to their ſervile ſtate, 
and their words became conſonant to 
their ſervile ideas. 
tion, for ever in their ſight, was that 
of tyrant and flave; the moſt unnatural 
one conceivable, and the moſt ſuſcep- 
tible of pomp and empty exaggeration. 
Hence they talked of kings as gods; 
and of themſelves as the meaneſt and 
moſt abject reptiles. Nothing was ei- 
ther great or little in moderation, but 
every ſentiment was heightened by in- 
eredible hyperbole. Thus, though they 
ſometimes aſcended into the great and 
magnificent *, they as frequently dege- 
nerated into the tumid and bombaſt. 
The Greeks too of Aſia became infected 
by their neighbours, who were often, 
at times, not only their neighbours, 
but their maſters; and hence that luxu- 
riance of the Afiatic ſtyle, unkuown to the 
chaſte eloquence and purity of Athens. 
But of the Greeks we forbear to ſpeak 
now, as we ſhall ſpeak of them more 
fully, when we have firſt conſidered the 
Nature or genius of the Romans. 

And what ſort of people may we pro- 
nounce the Romans? — A nation en- 
gaged in wars and commotions, ſome 
foreign, ſome domeſtic, which for ſeven 
hundred years wholly engroſſed their 
thoughts. Hence therefore their lan- 
guage became, like their ideas, copious 
in all terms expreſſive of things poli- 
tical, and well adapted to the purpoſes 
both of hiſtory and popular eloquence. 

But what was their philoſophy t— 
As a nation it was none, if we, may 
credit their ableſt writers. And hence 
the unfitneſs of their language to this 


* The trueſt füblime of the Eäſt may be found - 
ſt ſb! y be fo 


in the ſcriptures, of which perhaps the principal 
cauſe is the intrinſic greatneſs of the ſobject there 
treated; the creation of the univerſs, the diſpen- 
{ations of divine Providence, &c. 6 


The great diſtinc- 


ſubject; a defect, which even Cicero is 
compelled to confeſs, and more fully 
makes appear, when he writes philoſo- 
phy himſelf, from the number of terms 
which he is obliged to invent f. Virgil 

7 | ſeems 


+ See Cic. de Fin. I. C. 1, 2, 3. III. C. 1, 2, 
4, &c. but in particular Tuſc. Diſp. I. 3. where he 
ſays, © Philoſophia jacuit uſque ad hanc ætatem, 
nec ullum habuit lumen literarum Latinarum; 
quæ illuſtranda & excitanda nobis eſt; ut fi,” &c, 
See alſo Tuſc. Diſp. IV. 3. and Acad. I. 2. where 


it appears, that until Cicero applied himſelf to 


the writing of philoſophy, the Romans had no- 
thing of the kind in their language, except ſome 
mean performances of Amafanius the Epicurean, 
and others of the ſame ſect. How far the Ro- 
mans were indebted to Cicero for philoſophy, and 
with what induſtry, as well as eloquence, he cul. 
tivated the ſubject, may be ſeen not only from the 
titles of thoſe works that are now loſt, but much 
more from the many noble ones till fortunately 
preſerved. $46 het oy 
The Epicurean poet Lucretius, who. flouriſhed 
nearly at the ſame time, ſeems by his filence to 
have overlooked the Latin writers of his own ſed; 
deriving all his philoſophy, as well as Cicero, from 
Grecian ſources; and, like him, acknowledging 
the difficulty of writing philoſophy in Latin, both 
from the poverty of the tongue, and from the no- 
velty of the ſubje&. | e 


Nec me animi fallit, Graiorum obſcura reperta 
Difficile inluſtrare Latinis verſibus eſſe, 
(Multa novis rebus præſertim quom fit agen- 
Propter egeſtatem linguæ et rerum novitatem : 
Sed tua me virtus tamen, et ſperata voluptas 
Suavis amicitiæ gquemvis perterre laborem 
SuUadetm— | Luer. I. 247, 


In the ſame age, Varro, among -his numerous 
works, wrote ſome in the way of philoſophy; 33 
did the patriot Brutus a treatiſe concerning virtue, 
much applauded by Cicero; but theſe works are 
now loſt, ; | 

Soon after the writers above - mentioned came 
Horace, tome of whole 1atires and epiſtles may be 
juſtly ranked among the moſt valuable pieces of 
Latin philoſophy,” whether we confider the purity 
of their ſtyle, or the great adorefs with which they 
treat the ſubj ec. | 

After Horace, though with as long an interval 
as from the days of Auguſtus, to [thoſe of Nero, 
came the ſatiriſt Perſius, the friend and diſciple ot 
the ſtoic Cornutus; to whoſe precepts, as he did 
honour by his virtuous life, ſo his works, though 
ſmall, ſhe w an early proficiency in the ſcience of 
morals. Of him it may be ſaid, that he is almoſt 
the fingle difficult writer among the Latin claſſics, 
' whoſe meaning has ſufficient merit to make it 
worth while to labour through his obſcurities. 

In the ſame degenerate: and tyrannic period 
lived alſo: Seneca; whoſe character, both as a man 
and a writer, is diſcuſſed with great accuracy b) 
the noble author of the Characteriſtics, to whom 
we refcr, | ho : 

Lager 


1 


ſeems to have judged the moſt truly of 
his countrymen, when, admitting their 
inferiority in the more elegant arts, he 
concludes at laſt, with his uſual ma- 
jeſty, FP 1} 4% | ; 


Under a milder dominion, that of Hadrian and 
the Antonines, lived Aulus Gellius, or (as ſome 
call him) Agellius, an entertaining writer in the 
miſcellaneous way; well ſkilled in criticiſm and 
antiquity; who, though he can hardly be entitled 
to the name of a philoſopher, yet deſerves not to 
paſs unmentioned here, from the curious frag- 
ments of philoſophy interſperſed in his works. 

With Aulus Gellius we range Macrobius, not 
becauſe a contemporary (for he is ſuppoſed to have 
lived under Honorius and Theodofius) but from his 
near refemblance, in the character of a writer, 
His works, like the other's, are miſcellaneous; 
filled with mythology and ancient literature, ſome 
philoſophy being intermixed. His Commentary 
vpon the Somnium Scipionis of Cicero may be 
confidered as wholly of the philofophical kind. 

In the ſame age with Aulus Gellius, flouriſhed 
Apuleius of Madaura in Africa, a Platonic writer, 
whoſe matter in general far exceeds his perplexed 
and affected ſtyle, too conformable te the falſe 
rheteric of the age when he lived. 

Of the fame country, but of a later age, and a 
harſher. ſtyle, was Martianus Capella, if indeed 
he deſerve not the name rather of a philologiſt, 
than of a philoſopher, | 

After Capella we may rank Chalcidius the 
Platonic, though both his age, and country, and 
religion, are doubtful, His manner of writing 
is rather more agreeable than that of the two 
preceding, nor does he appear to be their inferior 
in the knowledge of philoſophy, his work being 
- laudable commentary upon the Timæus of 

lato. | 


The laſt Latin philoſopher was Boethius, who 


| was deſcended from ſome of the nobleſt of the 


Roman families, and was conſul in the beginning 
of the fixth century. He wrote many philoſo- 
phical works, the greater part in the logical way. 
But this ethic piece, “ On the Conſolation of 


Philoſophy,” and which is partly proſe and partly 


verſe, deſerves great encomiums both for the mat- 
ter and for the ſtyle; in which laſt he approaches 
the purity of a far better age than his own, and 
is in all reſpects preferable to thoſe crabbed Afri- 
cans already mentioned. By command of Theo- 
dorie king of the Goths, it was the hard fate 
of this worthy man to ſuffer death; with whom 
the Latin tongue, and the laſt remains of Roman 
— may be ſaid to have ſunk in the weſtern 
world. 5 . N 

There were other Romans, who left philoſo- 
phical writings; ſuch as Muſonius Rufus, and 
the two emperors, Marcus Antoninus and Julian 
but as thefe preferred the uſe of the Greek tongue 
io their own, they can hardly be conſidered among 
tue number of Latin writers. | 

And ſo much (by way of ſketch) for the Latin 
authors of philoſophy ; a ſmall number for ſo vaſt 
empire, if we conſider them as all the product 
v1 near fix ſucceſſive centuries, 


Tu regere imperio populot, Romane, memento, 
(Hz tibi erunt artes) paciſque imponere morem, 
Parcere ſubjectis, et debellare ſupetbos. 


From conſidering the Romans, let 
us paſs to the Greeks. The Grecian 
commonwealths, while they maintained 
their liberty, were the moſt heroic con- 
federacy that ever exiſted. They were 
the politeſt, the braveſt, and the wiſeſt, 
of men. In the ſhort ſpace of little 
more than a century they became ſuch 
ſtateſmen, warriors, orators, hiſtorians, 
phyſicians, poets, critics, painters, ſculp- 


tors, architects, and (laſt of all) philo- 


ſophers, that one can hardly help con- 
ſidering that golden period, as a pro- 
vidential event in honour of human 
nature, to ſhew to what perfection the 
ſpecies might aſcend “. | 


Now 


* If we except Homer, Heſiod, and the Lyric 
poets, we hear of few Grecian writers before the 
expedition of Xerxes. After that monarch had 
been defeated, and the dread of the Perſian power 
was at an end, the effulgence of Grecian genius 
(if I may uſe the expreſſion) broke forth, and 
ſhone till the time of Alexander the Macedonian, 
after whom it diſappeared, and never roſe again. 
This is that golden period ſpoken of above. I do 
not mean that Greece had not many writers of 
great merit ſubſequent to that period, and eſpe- 
cially of the philoſophic kind; but the great, the 
ſtriking, the ſublime (call it as you pleaſe) at- 
tained at that time to a height, to which it never 
could aſcend in any after-age. * - _ |; 

The ſame kind of fortune befel the people of 
Rome. When the Punic wars were ended, and 
Carthage, their dreaded rival, was no more, then (as 
Horace informs us) they began to cultivate the 
politer arts. It was ſoon after this their great 
orators, and hiſtorians, and poets aroſe, and Rome, 
like Greece, had her golden period, which laſted 
to the death of Octavius Czar. 

I call theſe two periods, from the two greateſt 
geniuſes that flouriſhed in each, one the Socratic 
period, the other the Ciceronian, TE 

There are ftill farther analogies ſubſiſting be- 
tween them. Neither period commenced, as long 
as ſolicitude for the common welfare engaged 
men's attentions, and ſuch wars impended as 
threatened their deſtruction by foreigners and 
| barbarians. But when once theſe fears were over, 
a general ſecurity ſoon enſued, and inſtead of at- 
tending to the arts of defence and ſelf-preſervation, 
they began to cultivate thoſe of elegance and plea- 
ſure, Now, as theſe naturally produced a kind of 
- wanton inſolence (not unlike the vicious temper 
of high-fed animals) ſo by this the bands of union 
were inſenſibly diſſolved. Hence then, among the 
Greeks, that fatal Peloponneſian war, which, to- 
.gether with other wars, its immediate conſe- 
quence, broke the confederacy of their common- 
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Now the language of theſe Greeks 
was truly like themſelves; it was con- 
formable to their tranſcendent and uni- 
verſal genius. Where matter ſo abound- 
ed, words followed of courſe, and thoſe 
exquiſite in every kind, as the ideas for 
which they ſtood. And hence it fol- 
lowed, there was not a ſabje& to be 
found which could not with propriety 
be expreſſed in Greek. , © 

Here were words and numbers for the 
humour of an Ariftophanes ; for the 
native elegance of a Philemon or Me- 
nander; for the amorous ſtrains . of a 
Mimnermus or Sappho; for the rural 
lays of a Theocritus or Bion; and for 
the ſublime conceptions of a Sophocles 
or Homer. The ſame in proſe. Here 
Tſocrates was enabled to diſplay his art, 
in all the accuracy of periods, and the 
nice counterpoiſe of diction. Here De- 


moſthenes found materials for that ner- 


yous compoſition, that manly force of 
unaffected eloquence, which ruſhed like 
a torrent, too impetuous to be with- 
ſtood. : 2 n Y f 
Who were more different in exhibit- 
ing their philoſophy, than Xenophon, 
Plato, and his diſciple Ariſtotle? Dif- 
ferent, I ſay, in their character of com- 
pen ; or, as to their phylaſophy 
itſelf, it was in reality the ſame. Ari- 
ſtotle, ſtrict, methodic, and .orderly ; 
ſubtle in thought; ſparing. in orna- 
ment; with little addreſs to the paſ- 


nons or imagination; but exhibiting 


wealths; waſted their ſtrength; made them jealous 
of each other; and thus paved a way for the con- 
temptible kingdom of Macedon to enſlave them 
all, and aſcend in a few years to univerſal mo- 


A like luxuriance of proſperity ſowed diſcord 
among the Romans; raiſed thoſe unhappy con- 


teſts between the Senate and the Gracchi; be- 


tween Sylla and Marius; between Pompey. and 
Caeſar; till at length, after the laſt ſtruggle for li- 
berty by thoſe brave patriots Brutus and Caſſius at 
Fhilippi, ad the ſubſequent defeat of Antony at 
Actium, the Romans, became ſubject to the do- 
minion of a fellow. citizen. : N 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that after Alexan- 
der and Octavius had eſtabliſhed their monarchies, 
there were many bright geniuſes, who were emi- 
ment under their: government. Ariſtotle main- 


tained a NN and epiſtolary carreſpondence 


with Alexander. In the time of the ſame monarch 
ved Tbeophraſtus, and the cynic Diogenes. 
Then alſo Demoſthenes and Æſchines ſpoke 


lation of being the firſt in ran. De Subl 


5 | | which 


the whole with ſuch a pregnant bre. 


vity, that in every ſentence we ſeem 
to read a page. How exquilitely is 
this all performed in Greek! Let 
thoſe, who imagine it may be done as 
well in another language, fatisfy them. 
ſelves, either by attempting to tranſlate 
him, or by peruſing his tranſlations al. 
ready made by men of learning. On 
the contrary, when we read either Xe. 
nophon or Plato, nothing of this me- 
thod and ſtrict order appears. The for- 
mal and didactic is whelly dropt. 
Whatever they may teach, it is with- 
out profeſſing to be teachers; a train 
of dialogue and truly polite addreſs, in 
which, as in a mirror, we behold hu. 
man life adorned in all its colours of 
ſentiment and manners, e 


* 


And yet, though theſe differ in this 


manner from the Stagyrite, how differ- 


ent are they likewiſe in character from 
each other I— Plato, copious, Bgurätivze, 
and majeſtic; intermixing at times the 
facetious and ſatiric; enriching his works 
with tales and tables, and the myſtic 
theology of ancient times. Xenophon, 
the pattern of perfect implicity ; every 
where ſmooth, harmonious, and pure; 
declining the figurative, the marvel- 
lous, and the myſtic ; aſcending but 
rarely into the ſublime; nor then ſo 
much truſting to the colours of ſtyle, as 
to the intrinſic dignity of the ſentiment 
d 
The language, in the mean time, in 


their tv celebrated orations. So likewiſe, inthe 
time of Octavius, Virgil wrote his Eneid, and 


with Horace, Varius, and many other fine writers, 


partook of his protection and royal munificence. 
But then it muſt be remembered, that theſe men 
were bred and educated, in the principles of a free 
government. Ir was hence they derived that high 
and manly ſpirit, which made them the admiri- 
tion of after-ages. The ſucceſſors and forms of 


government left by Alexander and Octavius, ſoon 


ſtapt the growth of any thing farther in the kind. 
So true is that noble ſaying of Longinus g 
r vas ian Ta Sg TIv- ptyankopeinin i 
.EAEYOEPIA, & Irvin, Iq did debe r Milo 


An wig Me Ahe tador, ©; rig weg v fu. 
refa p Hag. It is liberty that is formed to nurſe 
the ſentiments of great geniuſes; to inſpire them 
with hope; to puſh forward the -propenfiry of 


conteſt one with another; and the generous emu- 
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which he. and Plato wrote, appears to 


ſuit ſo accurately with the ſtyle of both, 
that, when we read either of the two, 
we cannot help thinking, that it is he 
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alone Who As hit its character, and 


that it could not have appeared ſo ele- 
gant in any othet manner. | 
And thus is the Greek tongue, from 
its propriety and univerſality, made for 
all that is great and all that is beauti- 
ful, in every ſubject and under every 
form of writing. f 
Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotunJo 
Muſa. loqui. . | : 1 


It were to be wiſhed, that thoſe 
amongſt us who either write or read 
with a view to employ their liberal 
leiſure (for as to ſuch as do either 
from views more ſordid, we leave them, 
like ſlaves, to their deftined drudgery) 
it were to be wiſhed, I fay, that the 
liberal (if they have a reliſh for letters) 
would inſpect the finiſhed models of 
Grecian Literature; that they would 
not waſte thoſe hours, which they can- 
not recall, upon the meaner produc- 
tions of the French and Engliſh preſs ; 
upon that fungous growth of novels and 
of pamphlets, where, it is to de feared, 
they rarely find any rational pleaſure, 


and more rarely ftill any ſolid improve- 


ment. 

To be competently ſkilled in ancient 
learning is by no means a work of 
ſuch Ke pains. The very pro- 
greſs itſelf is attended with delight, and 
reſembles a journey through ſome plea- 
ſant country, where every mile we ad- 
vance, new charms ariſe. It is certainly 
as eaſy to be a ſcholar, as a gameſter, 
or many other characters equally illi- 
beral and low. The fame application, 
the ſame quantity of habit, will fit us 


for one as completely as for the other. 
And as to thoſe who tell us, with an 
air of 1 0 wiſdom, that it is men, 


and not books, we muſt ſtudy to be- 


come knowing; this I have always re- 
marked; from repeated experience, to 


be the common conſolation and lan- 
guage of dunces: They ſhelter their 
ignorance under a few bright examples, 


. whole tranſcendent abilities, without the 
common helps, have been ſufficient of 


ral ſuperiors. 


themſelves to great and important ends. 
But, alas! _ Gras 


Deeipit exemplar vitiis imitabile 0 


In truth, each man's underſtanding, 
when ripened and mature, is a compa- 
lite of natural capacity, and of ſuper- 
induced habit. Hence the greateſt men 
will be neceſſarily thoſe who poſſeſs the 
beſt capacities, cultivated with the beſt 
habits. Hence alſo moderate capacities, 
when .adorned with valuable fcience, 
will far tranſcend others the moſt acute 
by nature, when either. neglected, or 
applied to low and baſe purpoſez. And 
thus, for the honour of culture and 
good learning, they are able to render 
a man, if he will take the pains, in- 
trinſically more excellent than his natu- 
Harris. 


$ 207. Hiftory of the Limits and Extent of 
| all the Middle Ag. | 
When the magnitude of the Roman 
empire grew enormous, and there were 
two imperial cities, Rome and Conſtan- 
tinople, then that happened Which was 
natural; out of one empire it be- 
came two, diſtinguſned by the differ- 


ent names of the Weſtern, and the 


Eaftern. | 

The Weſtern empire ſoon ſank. So 
early as in the fifth century, Rome, 
once the miſtreſs of nations, behe!d her- 
ſelf at the feet of a Gothic ſovereign. 
The Eaſtern empire laſted many centu- 
ries longer, and, though often impaired 
by external enemies, and weakened as 
often by internal factions, yet ſtill it 
retained traces of its ancient ſplendor, 
reſembling, in the language of Virgil, 
ſome fair but faded flower. 

Cui neque fulgor adhuc, necdum ſua forma 
receſſit. Via. 
At length, after various plunges 
and various eſcapes, it was totally an- 
nihilated in the fifteenth century by 
the victorious arms of Mahomet the 

Grease b 


Tue interval between che fe of theſe 


two empires (the Weſtern ör Latin in 
the fifth century, the Eaſtern or Gre- 


einn in the fifteenth} making a * 
h 2 0 


ing to furniſh us with any high or pro- 


; at all times viſible, through the whole 
of this dark and dreary period, It is 


© 


1 


and the riſing ſun, which, though it 
at leaſt to fave us from the totality of 
> darkneſs. : | | 


- 
« 
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of near a thouſand years, conſtitutes 
what we call the Middle Age. | 
Dominion paſt during this interval 
into the hands of rude, literate men; 
men who conquered more by, multi- 
tude than by military ſkill ;z and who, 
having little or no taſte either for ſciences 


or arts, naturally deſpiſed thoſe things 


from which they had reaped no advan- 
tage. | 1 | 
This was the age of Monkery and 
Legends ; of Leonine 'verſes (that is, 
of bad Latin put into rhime) ; of pro- 
jects to decide truth by plough-ſhares 
and battoons ; of cruſades, to conquer 
infidels, and extirpate heretics ; of princes 
depoſed, not as Crœſus was by Cyrus, 
but one who had no armies, and who 
did not even wear a ſwor l. 
Different portions of this age have 
been diſtinguiſhed by different deſcrip- 
tions: ſuch as Sæculum Monotheleti- 
cum, Sæculum Eiconoclaſticum, Sæcu- 
lum Obſcurum, Szculum Ferreum, Sz- 
culum Hildibrandinum, &c. ; itrange 
names it muſt be confeſt, ſome more 
obvious, others leſs fo, yet none tend- 
nſing ideas. | 
And yet we muſt acknowledge, for the 


| honour of humanity and of its great 
and divine Author, who never forſakes _ 


it, that ſome. ſparks of intelle& were 


here we muſt look for the taſte and lite- 
xature of the times. £59 


The few who were enlightened; when 


arts and ſciences were thus obſcured, 
may be ſaid to have happily maintained 
the continuity of knowledge; to have 
been (if I may uſe the expreſſion) like 
the twilight of a ſammer's night; that 
auſpicious gleam between the ſetting 


cannot retain the luſtre of the day, helps 
Harris. 
§ 208. 
I -the Alexanarian Library. 

„ When Alexandria was taken by 


4 the Mahometans, Amrus, their com- 
t mander,” found there Philoponus, 


** whoſe converſation highly pleaſed 


1 


An Account of the Deſftruction of 
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* him, as Amrus was à lover of let. 
** ters, and Philoponus a learned man. 
On a certain day Philoponus ſaid to 
% him: * You have viſited all the 
repoſitories or public warehouſes in 
Alexandria, and you have ſealed up 
things of every ſort, that are found 
there. As to thoſe things that may 
be uſeful to you, I preſume to ſay 
nothing; but as to things of no ſer- 
vice to you, ſome of them perhaps may 
be more ſuitable to me.” Amrus ſaid 
to him: © And what is it you want?” 
The philoſophical books (replied 
he) preſerved in the royal libraries.” 
** This (fays Amrus) is a requeſt 
*© upon which I cannot decide. You 
defire a thing, where I can iſſue no 
orders till I have leave from Omar, 
the commander of the faithful. 
Letters were accordingly written 10 
Omar, informing him of what Phi- 
loponus had ſaid; and an anſwer 
was returned by Omar, to the fol- 
; lowing purport: As to the books 
of which you have made mention, 
if there be contained in them what 
accords with the book of God (mean- 
ing the Alcoran) there; is without 
them, in the book of God, all that 
is ſufficient. But if there be any 
thing in them repugnant to that 
book, we in no reſpect want them. 
Order them therefore to be all de- 
ſtroyed.“ Amrus upon this ordered 
them to be diſperſed through the 
;*© baths of Alexandria, and to be there 
5 burnt, in making the baths warm. 
„After this manner, in the ſpace of 
* fix. months, they were all con- 
„ile, ü flog] | 
The hiſtorian, having related the ſlo- 
ry, adds from his own feelings, Hear 
What was done, and wonder.“ 
Thus ended this noble library; and 
thus began, if it did not begin ſooner, 
the age of e ee 
n 4 as, 15; af 38% ones. 
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+ 1 STAN: Triumph to that uf ber becoming 
ſubject to tb T ursxi--Shtetth,, during 


this, long Interval, of her Political and 


' Literary State; of ber Philoſuphorssof 
| e : M it 


r -v oa. AE. SS. ² o ³˙¹ A EE GER ou 5a; 


her Gymnajfia ; of her good and bad 
©: 1 85 SL LE of the 
preſent Tnhabitauts— Olives and Ho- 

#96, nts: 4.44 | 

When the Athenians had delivered 
themſelves from the tyranny of Piſiſtra- 
tus, and after this had defeated the 
valt efforts of the Perſians, and that 
againſt; two ſucceſſive invaders, Darius 
and Xerxes, they may be conſidered as 
at the ſummit of their national glory. 
For more than half a century afterwards 
they maintained, without controul, the 
lovereignty of Greece *. 

As their taſte was naturally good, 
arts of every kind ſoon roſe among 
them, and flouriſhed, Valour had gi- 
ven them reputation; reputation gave 
them an aſcendant; and that aſcendant 
produced a ſecurity, which left their 
minds at eaſe, and gave them leiſure 
to cultivate every thing liberal or ele- 
gant. * | 

It was then that Pericles. adorned the 
city with temples, theatres, and other 
beautiful public buildings. Phidias, the 
great ſculptor, was employed ax his archi- 


tet; who, when he had erected edifices, 


adorned them himſelf; and added ſtatues 
and baſſo-relievos, the admiration otevery 
beholder. It was then that Polygnotus 
and Myro painted; that Sophocles and 
Euripides wrote; and, not long after, 
that they ſaw the divine Socrates. 

Human affairs are by nature prone 
to change; and ſtates, as well as indi- 
viduals, are born to decay. Jealouſy 
and ambition inſenſibly fomented wars; 
and ſucceſs in theſe wars, as in others, 
was often various. The military ſtrength 
of the Athenians was firſt impaired by 
the Lacedæmonians; after that, it was 
again humiliated, under Epaminondas, 


by the Thebans; and, laſt of all, it 


Peas cruſned by the Macedonian 
1 IP. Fg ! : | 

But though their political ſovereignty 
was loſt, yet, happily for mankind, 
their love of literature and arts did not 
fink along with it. 
Juſt at the cloſe of their golden days 
of empire, flouriſned Xenophon and 
Plato, the diſciples of Socrates; and 


- 


Far theſe hiſtorical facts, copſultuthe ancient 


and modern authors of Greclan hiſtory. 


1 


from Plato deſcended that race of phi- 
loſophers, called the Old Academy. 

Ariſtotle, who was Plato's difciple, 
may be ſaid not to have invented a 
new philoſophy, but rather to have 
tempered the ſublime and rapturous 
myſteries of his maſter with method, 
order, and a ſtricter mode of rea- 
ſoning. | 

Zeno, who was himſelf alſo educated. 
in the principles of Platoniſm, only 
differed from Plato in the comparative 
eſtimate of things, allowing nothing to 
be intrinfically good but virtue, no- 
thing intrinſically bad but vice, and 
conſidering all other things to be in 
themſelves indifferent. | 

He too, and Ariſtotle, accurately cul- 
tivated logic, but in different ways: 


for Ariſtotle chiefly dwelt upon the fim- 


ple ſyllogiſm; Zeno upon that which 
is derived out of it, the compound or 
bypothetic. Both too, as well as other 
philoſophers, cultivated. rhetoric along 
with logic; holding a knowledge in 
both to be requiſite for thoſe who think 
of addreſſing mankind with all the effi- 
cacy of perſuaſion.  Zeno elegantly il- 
luſtrated the force of theſe two powers 
by a ſimile; taken from the hand; the 
cloſe power of logic he compared to 
the fiſt, or hand compreſt ; the diffuſe 
power of logic, to the palm, or hand 
open. | | 
I ſhall mention but two ſets more, 
the New Academy, and the Epicu- 
rean 171 | 

The New Academy, ſo called from 
the Old Academy (the name given to 
the ſchool of Plato) was founded by 
Arcefilas, and ably maintained by Car- 
neades From a miſtaken imitation of 
the great parent of philoſophy, Socrates, 
(particularly as he appears in the dia- 
logues of Plato) becauſe Socrates doubt- 
ed ſome things, therefore Arceſilas and 
Carneades doubred all. Lot y 
' Epicurus drew from another ſource z 
Democritus had taught him atoms and 


a void. By the fortuitons*concourſe of 
atoms he fancied he could form a world, 


while by a feigned veneration he com- 
plimented away his gods, and totally 
denied their providential care, leſt the 
trouble of it ſhould, impair their unin- 


terrupted ftate of bliſs. Virtue he res 


| commended, 
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commended, though not for the ſake of 
virtue, but pleaſure ; pleaſure, accord- 
ing to him, ons our chief and ſove- 
reign good. It muſt be confeſt, however, 
that, though his principles were erro- 
neous, and even bad, never was a man 
more temperate and humane ; never was 
a man more beloved by his friends, or 


More cordially attached to them in af- - 


fectionate eſteem. 4 
Me have already mentioned the alli- 
ance between philoſophy and rhetoric. 
This cannot be thought wonderful, if 
rhetoric be the art by which men are 
. and if men cannot be per- 
uaded without a knowledge of human 
nature: for what, but philoſophy, can 
procure us this knowledge ? 

It was for this reaſon the ableſt Greek 
philoſophers not only taught (as we 
Finted before) but wrote alſo treatiſes 
upon rhetorie. They had a farther in- 
ducement, and that was the intrinſic 
beauty of their language, as it was then 
ſpoken among the learned and polite, 
They would have been aſhamed to have 
delivered philoſophy, as .it has been tao 
often delivered ſince, in compoſitions as 
clumſy as the common dialect of the 
r 
The Tame love of elegance, which 
made them attend to their ſtyle, made 
them attend even to the places where 
their philoſophy was taught. 

Plazo delivered his lectures in a place 
ſhaded with groves, on the banks of the 
river Iliſſus; and which, as it once be- 
longed to a perſon called Academus, 
was called, after his name, the Aca- 
demy. Ariſtotle choſe another ſpot of 
a ſimilar character, where there were 
trees and ſhade; a ſpot called the Ly- 
cæum. Zeno taught in a portico or 
colonade, diſtinguiſhed from other build- 
ings of that ſort (of which the Athe- 
nians had many) by the name of the 
Variegated Portico, the walls being de- 
corated with various paintings of Po- 
lygnotus and Myro, two capital maſters 
of that tranſcendent period. Epicurus 
addreſſed his hearers in thoſe well-known 
gardens, called, after his own name, the 
gardens of Epicurus, 

Some of theſe places gave names to 
the doctrines which were taught there. 


Plato's philoſophy took its name of Aca- 


\ 


was 


ingenuity, 


demic, from the Academy; that of Zeno 
was called the Stoic, from à Greek word 
ſignifying a portico. 5 

The ſyſtem indeed of Ariſtotle was 
not denominated from the place, but 
was called Peripatetic, from the man- 
ner in which he taught; from his walk- 
ing about at the time when he diſſerted. 
The term Epicurean Philoſophy needs 
no explanation. 5 

Open air, ſhade, water, and pleaſant 
walks, ſeem above all things to favour 


that exerciſe the beſt ſuited to contem- 


plation, I mean gentle walking, with- 
out indacing fatigue, The many agree. 
able walks in and about Oxford may 
teach my own countrymen the truth of 
this aſſertion, and beſt explain how Ho- 
race lived, while the ſtudent at Athens, 
employed (as he tells us) | | 
inter filvas Academi quærere verum. 
Theſe places of public'inſtitution were 
called among the Greser the name 
of Gymnaſia, in which, whatever that 
word might have originally meant, were 
taught all thoſe exerciſes, and all thoſe 
arts, which tended to cultivate not only 
the body, but the mind, As man was 
a being conſiſting of both, the Greeks 


could not confider that education as 


complete in which both were not re- 
garded, . and both properly formed. 
Hence their Gymnaſia, with reference 
to this double end, were adorned with 


two ftatues, thoſe of Mercury and of 


Hercules; the corporeal accomplith- 
ments being patromzed (as they ſup- 
poſed) by the God of ſtrength, the 
mental accompliſhments, by the God of 
t is to be feared, that many places, 
now called Academies, ſcarce deſerve 
the name upon this extenſive plan, if 
the profeſſors teach no more than how 
to dance, fence, and ride upon horſes. 
It was for the cultivation of every 
liberal accompliſhment that Athens was 
celebrated (as we' have ſaid) durin 
many centuries, long after her politi 
influence was loſt, and at an end. 
When Alexander the Great died, 
many tyrants, ke many hydras, im- 
mediately ſprung up. Athens then, 
though ſhe fill maintained the form of 
her ancient government, was perpetu- 


5 


ally checked and humiliated by their 
inſolence. Antipater deſtroyed her ora- 
tors, and ſhe was ſacked by Demetrius. 
At lenge ſhe became ſubject to the all- 


powerful Romans, and found the cruel 


Sylla her ſevereſt enemy. . 
His face (which perhaps indicated his 
manners) was of a purple red, inter- 
mixed with white. This circumſtance 
could not eſcape the witty Athenians: 


they deſcribed him in a verſe, and ridi- 


culouſly ſaid,” © 


Sylla's ſace is a mulberry, ſprinkle] with meal. 


The devaſtations and carnage which 
he cauſed ſoon after, gave them too 
much reaſon to repent their ſarcaſm. 
The civil war between Cæſar and 
Pompey ſoon followed, and their na- 


volent attention. e b. e 
If from this period we turn dur eyes 


((. 


* 
4 
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Adkens, during the above golden pe- 


riod; enjoyed more than all others the 

eneral felicity, for ſhe 15 in Adrian 
o generous à benefactor, that her ei- 
tizens could hardly help eſteèming him 
a ſecond founder. He reſtored their 
old privileges, gave them new; re- 
* rn ei. 37) 
paired their ancient buildings, and add- 
ed others of his own. Marcus u 
nin s, althdugh he did bt d Gooch, 
ſtill continued to ſhew them his bene 


back, we ſhall find, for centuries be- 
fore, that Athens was the place of edu- 
cation, not only for Greeks, but for 


Romans. Twas hither that Horace 
was ſent by his father; twas here that 
Cicero put his ſon Marcus under Cra- 
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tural love of liberty made them ſide tippus, one ef the ableſt philoſophers 
with Pompey. Here again they were then belonging to that city. 
unfortunate, for Cæſar conquered. But The ſects of philoſophers Which we 
Cæſar did not treat them like Sylla. have already deſcribed, were ill exiſt-" 
With that clemency, which made ſo ing when St. Paul came thither.” We 
amiable a part of his character, he dif- cannot enough admirę the ſuperior elo- 
miſſed them, by a fine alluſion to their quence of that apoſtle, in His manner” 
illuſtrious- anceſtors, ſaying,” that he of addreſſing ſo intelligent an audience,“ 
* ſpared the living for the ſake of the We cannot enough admire the fublimity 
| dead. df his exordiam ; the propnety” of "his: 
; Another ſtorm followed ſoon after this, mentioning an altar which he had found 
the wars of Brutus and Caſſius with there; and his quotation from Aratus,* 
; Auguſtus and Antony. Their partia- one of their well-known Poets. Acts 
lity for liberty did not here forfake xvii: 12 «ͤ CREE that 2104 
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G chem: they took part in the conteſt Nor was Athens only celebrated, for 
L with the two © patriot. Romans, and the reſidence of philoſophers,” anti the 
3 erected their ſtatues near their own inſtitution of youth : Men 'of rank and 
2 ancient deliverers, Harmodius and Ari- fortune found pleaſure in à fetręat which) 
k togiton; who had flain Hlipparchus: But contributed ſo much to their Hperaf en- 
e they were ſtill unhappy, for their ene- joyment; oo oo, nu 
f mies triumphed. 5 9/303, e e The friend: 1d correſpondent of Si- 
They made their peace however with cero, T. Pomponius, from his long at- 
b. Auguſtus,” and, having met afterwards! tachment to this city and country, had 
K with different treatment under different attained ſuch a perfection in. its arts 
ir emperors; ſometimes fuvourabie, ſome- and language, that he acquired to- him- 
* times harſn; and nevet more ſevere than {elf the additional name of Atticus. 


vader. Veſpaſtan, their oppreſſions were 


This great man may be ſaid to have 


at length relieved by the virtuous Nerva lived during times of the worſt and 

and Trajan,s- {27 of cecrueleſt fattions;” His youth was ſpent 
Mankind; during the interval which under Sylla and Marius; the middle o 
began from Nerva, and which extended} his life during all the fangüinaty ſcenes 
| tothe death of that beſt of emperors;- that followed; agd, when de eds ld, 
Marcus Antoninus, felt a reſpite from be ſaw the proſcriptions'of Antony! and 
thoſe evils which they had ſo:ſeverely Octavius. Vet tho! Cicero anda mul- 
felt before, and Which they felt ſor ſe=: titude more of the beit men periſhed; * 
verely revired under Commodus, and he had the good fortune to furvive 
lit wretehed ſuceęſſors. every 1 he ſeek à ſafe 
n a = ns ty 


ty. for himſelf alone: his. virtue ſo re- 
commended him, to the leaders of every, 
fide, that he was able to ſave not him- 
ſelf a Gr bunt the lives and fortunes of 
many of his friends, 
When. we look to this amiable cha- 
racer, we may well ſuppoſe, that it. 
was not merely for amuſement that 
Thoſe to live at Athens; but 7 ws 
that, by reſiding there, he might ſo far 


realize Feile as to employ it for 
the wo & of Flite, and yor. merely for 
oſtentation. 


Another erſon, during. As, better pe- 


riod (that I mean between Nerva and 
Marcus Antoninus) was equally cele- 
brated for his affection to this city. By 
this perſon 1 mean Herodes Atticus, 
who acquired the laſt name from the 
ſame reaſons for which it had r 


been given to Pomponius. 
We haye remarked already, that Ae 
ciſſitudes befal both men and cities, 


and changes too often happen from 
. to adverſe. Such was the 


fate of Athens, under the ſueceſſors of 


Alexander, and ſo on from Sylla down 
to the time of Auguſtus. 
ſame hard fate with the Roman empire 


in 8 e ee of Com- 


* | 9 5 
At len * rertain: MAY 
| the Barbarians: of the Norch began to 


ur into the South,. Rome was taken 


y Alaric, and Athens was beſieged by 
Vet here we are informed 
we learn ſo from hiſtory) that 
Minerva 


the ſame. 
(at Jeaſt 
it was miraculouſly ſaved by | 
and Achilles. The: poddefs, it ſeems, 


and the hera, both of them appeared, 


eompelling che pope to raiſe the 
A -- wks GD adh, 


5. 219. The 1 gives . by: 


n of 1 5 alias its. ſubſequent 
Top I" 4 ws 1 


 Spneſius, EY 1 in rhe-kfch-cen- ; 


tury, viſited Athens, and „ in his 
epiſtles, an account of his vifit. Its 
luſtre appears at that time to have 
been greatly 
things =, 
dick 
name of which gave name to the ſect 


WE, had, ang 


| r (Which ha 


Greece, into the hands of the 


"It: ſhared the 
. rious and valuable nartatives.. 


iniſhed; - Among other. 
forms, us, that the cele - 
ico-or colonnade, he Greek 


Raw 7 


conſul, been deſpoited of its fine pio 
tures : and that, on this devaſlation, 
it bad been forſaken by thoſe philoſo- 
IS. 
F In the thirteenth 1 
Grecian empire was cruel ly 
by the cruſaders, and all chi s in con- 
e fuſion, Athens was beſſeged by one 
Scgurus Leo, who was unable to take 
it; and, after that, by a Marquis of 
Montſertrat, to whom it ſurrendered. 
Its fortune after this was various; 
and it was ſometimes under the Vene- 


when the 


opprefied | 


'riatis, ſometimes under the Catdtonians, 


till Mahomet the Great made himſelf 
maſter. of Conſtantinople. This fatal 

— near two 
thoufand years after che time of Piſiſ- 
tratus) brought Athens, and with it all 
Turks, 
under whoſe de ſpotic oke en * con- 
tinged ever ſince. 

The city from 'this time has Yen 
occaſionally viſited, and deſctiptions 
of it publiſhed by different travellers, 
Wheeler was there along with; Spon, 
in the time of dur Chatles the 8 tond, 
and both of them have publi led eu. 
Others, 
as well natives of this ifland as o- 
reigners, have been tbete finee, and 
ſome” have given (as Monſr. Le Roy) 


ſpecieus publications of what we are 20 


ſuppoſe they faw. None however have 
equalled the truth, the accuracy, and 
the elegance of Mr. Stuart, Who, after 
having reſided there between three _ 
four years, has given us ſuch plans and 

eleystions of the capital buildings Hou 
ſtanding, together with learned com- 
ments to elucidate Neva that he 
ſeems, as far as was rote for. the 


power of n 4 have reſtored 
the city to its 


; tle has not e 


— — us — greater 


outlines àud their meaſures, but fepa- 


rate meaſures and drawings of the mi- 
nuter decorations ; fo 2 4 Britiſh ar- 
tiſt may 52 pleaſe) follow Phidias, 
and ION ii N as 1 did at 


— — peeve 5 
them—* ils ont une Fpoliteſſe” . 
1 nature . 
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natutelle, I beaucoup daddreffe dans 
toutes les affaires, qu'ils entreprenent.“ 
Wheeler, who was Spon's fellow 


EE... 


ſubtlety or wit.” p. 347; 27nd again, 


of chig_ place, ec to be much..n 
hed in Point of mantiers and con- 
vetſatiop F940 any, 
being Gel, and © 


neſs, though ſeverely curbed by their 
deſpotic maſters ay je 194d 

One cuſtom I cannot omit. He tells 
me, that frequently at their canvivial 
meetings, one of the company takes 
what os now. call a lyre, though it is 
rather à ſpecjes of guitar, and after a 
ſhort prelude du the inſtrument, as if he 
were waiting for inſpiration, actompa- 
nies his inſtrumental muſic with his 
voice, ſuddenly chapting ſome extem- 
pore, vetſes, Which, ſeldum exceed two 
or three diflichs; that he then delivers 
the lyre to his nęeighbopx, Who, after he 
has done the ſame, delivers it to anp- 
ther; and that ſo the lyte cireulates, till 

Nor can I. forget. his informing me, 
that, notwithſtanding: the various for- 
tune of Athens, as a city, Attica. was 
till famods for Olives, and Mount Hy- 
mee for Honey. Human ififtiturions 
periſh, but Nature is permanent.” Harris. 
Ltr. Ahecdith of tht Modern Gu'tt xs. 
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8 f ſhall uit the Greeks, after I have 
related 4 th \ | | 


far curious, as it helps to prove, that 


. 


even among the preſent Greeks, in the 


thenians, norwit ſtanding the 


t narrative; à narrative ſo 
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day of ſervitude, the remembrance of 
Bel ancient glory is hot yet totally ex- 
.LINCET, —- | 

When the late Mr. Anſon (Lord An- 
Tov;s brother) Was upon his travels in 
the Faſt, he hired à veſſel to viſit the 
iſle, of Tenedos. His pilot, an old 
Greek, as they were ſailing along, ſaid 
with ſome. ain There *twas 
our fleet lay.“ Mr. Anſon demanded, 


What fleet?“ “ What fleet!“ re- 


plied the old man (a little piqued at the 
queſtion), ** why our Grecian fleet at 
the lege of Troß Ui. 

$ 212: On the different Modes of Hiftory. 

. The modes indeed of hiſtory. appear 
to be different, There is a mode which 
we may call hiſtorical declamation ; a 
mode, where the author, dwelling little 
upon facts 1 himſelf in various 
and copious reflect: | ; 
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In this, no doubt, there is utility: 
yet the ſameneſs of the events reſembles 
not & little the ſameneſs of human bo- 


dies. One head, two ſheulders, two - 


legs, &c. ſeem equally to characteriſe an 
European and an African; à native of 
old Rome, and a native of modern. 

A third ſpecies of hiſtory ſtill behind, 
is that which gives a ſample of ſenti- 
ments and manners. "MP 
If the account of theſe laſt be faith+ 
ful, it cannot fail being inſtructive, 
ſince we view through theſe the inte- 
rior of human nature. Ti; by theſe we 
perceive hat fort of animal man is: D 
that while not only | Huropeans axe diſ- 
from. Frenetv, French from Italians, and 
(What ig fit: mere) every individual 
from his“ neighbeur; we view; at the 
by Mr. Anſon himſelf. 
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mon to them all. 

Horace "informs us that a drama, 
where the ſentiments and manners are 
well preſerved, will pleaſe the audience 
more than's pompous fable; where they 
are Wanting. Perhaps, what is true in 
dramatie e is not leſs true in 
hiftorical. 15 

Plutarch, among che Greek hiſtori- 
ans, appears in a peculiar manner to 
have merited this praiſe. 

Nor ought T to omit (as I ſhall ſoon 
refer to them) ſome: of our beſt Monk- 
iſh hiſtorians, though prone upon occa- 
ſion ta degenerate * the incredible. 
As they often lived during the times 
which they "deſcribed; etwas natural they 


ſhould P pany: the life fle manners 1 


which ey ſaw. 03 Wands Harris. 
$ 213.  Conterning” Natitral Beauty; 3 15 
Idea the ſame in all. Times, —THEsSA- 
LIAN TEMP E. — Taſte of VikoiL, 
and Hong - Mirrox, in de- 
X rig Paradiſe — exhibited of late 
MT firſt. i in 'Pittures—thince transfer- 
red to ENGLISH Gardens, — not quant- 
; ing to the enlighrened Few of the middle 
© Hge—provitinL.evany, TRARCH, 
"and SANNAZARILUS. —Compariſon be- 


rauen the Younger Cyrus,” and Phi- 


* 


ig muto cam Loft ef 12 


gant works of Nature. The two ſub- 
Jects are ſo nearly allied, 
taſte uſually reliſhes them hot Ant e 


Now J there is . — certain, 
has been at all times captivating. The 
merely terminate in utility. They only ; 


remark; that tis ſine barley; that tis 
rich clover; as an ox or an als, 


kiberal have nobler views; and though *_ 
they give to culture its due praiſe, they 
can be delighted with natural beauties, i 
where culture was never known. 
Ages ago they have celebrated with 
enthuſiaſtic rapture a deep retired 
«© vale, with a. river ict 4 
0 * 2 le having idr fd es for mes V 


* 
* 


"LIP BE BEL. of FRANCE!” eng 


Let us paſs for a moment from the 
elegant works of Aft, to the more ele- 


the ſame 


than that the face of änanimate mature 


3 & 42 ** 14 12 Fa 
> 


vulgar, indeed, look no farther than to 
ſcenes of culture, becauſe all their views 


if they * 
could ſpeak, would inform us, But the 


the valleys, 
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. fame time one nature, which is com- 


« two immenſe and oppoſite mountains, 
« and thoſe ſides diverſified by woods, 
wy Pere rocks, and romantic ca- 
« verns,” Such: was the” ſcene pro- 
duced by the river, ;Fengus. as it ran be- 
tween the mountains pus and. Of- 
fa, in that Tel knen 714 the Theſ- 
ſalian Tempe. 

Virgil and Horack, che by for taſte 
among the omans, appear aye 
been enamcured. with, 1 ties N this 
character. Horace ayes r a villa, 
where there was a garden ate ped 
ade theſs a little G70. be (91 

3 7 et t tech vicinus jugis 

Et paulum ſylvæ aq his. ie e, 

N Sat. YI 27 


"Vigil wiſhed to enjoy. rivers..a pl 
woods, and. to be hid under immen 
ſhade in the cool vallers of.” noyns: He. 
mus 2 14 FR 85 r 0 


—O! qui meyellais} in vallibus Hemi = 
OR wanne ramorum protegat umbras? 
620% 2d 15-115 rorg Lhe 486. 
- The great elements of this ſpecies of 
beauty, according to theſe principles, 
were water, wood, and uneven ground; 
to which may be added a fourth, that is 
to ſay, Wen Tis the happy mixture 
of theſe'four, that produces exery ſcene 
of natural beauty, as tis a more myſle- 
8 mixture of other elements (per- 
ps, as fim ple, and not more in hHüm- 
ber) that produces a world ör univerſe. 
Virgil and Horace having been quot- 


a, we may quote, with equal trath, our 


reat *ronniryman, Milton. Speaking 
N the flowers of Paradiſe, He calls, chem 
Howets, : 1. 81 


1 Cz * 2; 
” . 
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— Which r not. nice” "Art 
'" In veas: and curious: knots, but Nature boon 
6 Fonts forth e and dale; and plain. 
TS A 1G > (© t age, 84 a 
5A 15D 2 EY 


coi after "this. he ere 2 5. 


e 0 Sa: 
5 happy rural teat, of vatiops vie,, 7 


* He expldins this variety "by FER 
ing the lawns; the flocks, ane 'hiliocks, 


the grots, the waterfalls, 
the lakes, &c.*&c. Aud in anothe 127 


3. ar £ 


deſcribing the approach of Rap Shack 


informs us, "that this. dIFIRE" 


e | 
paſt | 


nn 


N 2 thro? 


A — thro' groves of myrrh, 
And, flow'ring odors, caſſia, nard, and balm, 
A wilderneſs of ſweets ; for nature here 5 
Wanton' d as in her prime, and play'd at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more ſweet, 
Wild above rule or art, enormous bliſs + 
11 957 FEW 70 Aer, IV. 292. 


The painters in the preceding centu- 


s 


ry ſeem to have felt the power of theſe 


elements, and to have transferred them 
into their landſcapes with ſuch amazing 
force, that they appear not ſo much to 


have followed, as to have emulated na- 
ture. Claude de Lorraine, the Pouſſins, 


Salvator Roſa, and a few more, may be 
called ſuperior artiſts in this exquiſite 
t 2d Is fo os. : 

Our gardens in the mean time were 


taſteleſs and inſipid. Thoſe, who made 
them, thought the farther they wander- 


ed from nature, the nearer they ap- 
proached the ſublime. Unfortunately, 


where they travelled, no ſublime was to 


be found; and the. farther. they went, 
the Farther they left it behind, 

But, perfection, alas I. was not the 
work-of.a day: Many, prejudices were 
to be removed; many gradual. aſcents 


* be made b. EDA, from bad 7 good, bo 2 "3.0 7 Ejuſd De partu Virgin III ſub 1 


and from good to better, before the de- 
licious Amenities of a Claude or a Pouſ- 
ſin could be rivalled in a Stour- head, a 
Hagley, or a Stow ; or the tremendous 
charms of a Salvator Roſa be equalled 
eee e any 1 
Not however to forget the ſubje& of 
our inquiry, Though it Was not be- 
fore the preſent, century, that we eſtab- 
liſhed a chaſter taſte ; though our neigh- 
bours at this inſtant are but learning it 
from us; and though to the vulgar 
every where it is totally incomprehen- 
ſible (be they vulgar in rank, or vulgar 
in capacity): yet, even in the darkeſt 
periods we have been treating, periods, 
when taſte is often thought to have been 
loſt, we ſhall ſtill diſcover an enlighten- 
ed few, who were by no means inſen- 
How. warmly does Leland deſcribe 
Guy's Cliff; Sannazarivs, his villa of 
Mergilline ; ad Petrarch, his favou- 


in the ſcenes of a Peircefield, or a Mount 


rite Vaucluſe! 


Take Guy's Cliff from Leland in his 
own old Engliſh, mixt with Latin— 
lt is a place meet for the Muſes ; 
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* there is ſylence ; a praty wood; an- 
tra in vivo ſaxo (grottos in the living 
rock); the river rolling over the ſtones. 
«© with a praty noyſe.” | His Latin is. 
more elegant —. ** Nemuſculum ibidem 
s opacum,. fontes liquidi et gemmei, 
<< prata florida, antra muſcaſa, rivi le- 
vis et per ſaxa decurſus, nec non ſoli- 
« tudo et quies Muſis. amicifima.””—, 
( (( 

Mergilline, the villa of Sannazarius, 
near Naples, is thus ſketched in differ- 
ent parts of his poet . 

Exciſo in ſcopulo, fluctus unde aurea canos 

Deſpiciens, celſo ſe culmine Mergilline 


Attollit, nautiſque procul venientibus offert. 


Sanna. De partu Virgin. I. 25. 


Ropis O! fact, pelagique cuſtos, 


Villa, Nympharum cuſtos et propinqu e 
Doridos by 


Tu mihi ſolos nemorum receſſus 


Das, et hærentes per opaca lauros 
Saxa: Tu, fontes, Aganippedumque 
Antra rendes. m 

* 2 T V N Ejuſd. Epigr. 1. 2. 


| —q in primis tuihi grata mĩniſtrat 

Otia, Muſarumque cavas per ſaxa latebras, 

Mergillina; novos fuadunt ubi citria flores, 
Citria; Medorum ſaeros referentia lucos. 


De Fonte Mergillino. 
Eft mihi rivo vitreus perenni 
Fons, arenoſum prope littus, unde 
- Sept geſcendens ſibi nauta rores | 
Faurit amicos, &c. 3 
N Ezjuſd. Epigr. II. 36. 


= 


© Tt would be difficult to tranſlate theſe 


elegant morſels.—It is ſufficient to ex- 
reſs what they mean, collectively — 


e that the villa of Mergillina had ſoli- 


re tary woods: had groves of laurel and 
«« citron; had grottos in the rock, with 
ce rivulets and ſprings ; and that from its 
« lofty ſituation it looked down upon 
«« the ſea, and commanded” an exten- 
e 
It is no wonder that ſach a villa 
ſhould. enamour ſuch an owner. © So 
ſtrong was his affection for it, that when, 
during the ſubſequent wars in Italy, it 


was demoliſhed by the Imperial troops, 
this unfortunate; event was ſuppoſed to 


4 . 


- 


have haſtened his end. s 
"'Vaucluſe (Yallis Clauſa) the-favou- 


rite retreat of Petrareh, was a romantic 
ſcene, not far from Avignon. 


R 3 * 


* Te ie'n valley, having on each 
* hand, as you eutet, immenſe cliffs, 
1 but cloſet up 2 at one of its ends by a, 
5 ſemicireul; ridge of them; 

© which inci ent F "derives its name. 


« One of the moſt ſtu f of theſe 
nt of the ſemi- 
** circle, and has at its foot an open 


4 cliffs ſtands in the 


ing into an immenſe Cavern. Within 
the moſt retired and 'gloomy part of 
„ this cavern is a large oval bafon, the 
7 production of nature, filled with pel- 
4 lucid and unfathomable Water; and 
4 from this reſervoir iflues à river of re- 
ſpectable magnitude, dividing, as it 


, runs, the ec neath, and 
'* winding through 'the ee that 
«© jimpend from above.” 


This is an imperfect ſketch of that 
ſpot, where Petrarch ſpent his time with 
ſo mych delight, as to ſay that this alone 


was life to him, the reſt bur a kate of 


puniſhment. - 
to 1 
flouriſh through 


he owner of Mergillina would have 

gen charmed with Mount Edgecumb; 
and the owner of Va 
gelighted with Peirce eld. 


When we read in Xenophon, that A: 
younger Cyrus had with his own hand 
planted trees for beauty, we are not ſur- 
priſed, though pleaſed with the Kory, as. 
the age was pq liſhed, and Cyrus an ac- 


compliſhed * But, When we read 
that in the beginning of "the 14th” cen- 
tury, a king of France (Philip 


though we praiſe the law, we cannot 
help bein ſurpriſed, that. the 
ſhould at ſuch a period have been ſo far 
enlightened, Harris. 


214. Superior. Literature, and Know- 
' ledge both of the Greek and Latin Cler- 
O. whence, —Bar barity and Ignorance 
of the. Laity, 3 aubence.—Samples of Lay 
Mannere, in a Story from Anna Com- 
nena*s Hiftory, —Church Authority in- 
geniouſiy em layed to check. Barbarity—— 
The oy 


from 


£ 


Ip the two preceding narratives I ſeem Beff 
an anticipation of that ' taſte for 

natural beauty, which now. Appears to 
feat Britain in ſuch x 
perfection. It is not to be doubted that 


acl uſe have been ; 


le Bel) 
ſhould mals it penal to cut down a tree, 
* efte garde pour /a beaute, ” which 

d been preſerved for its beauty ;* 


rince 


Authority emple Ned fer ether 
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goud Purfofes—to ſave the poor Jerus 
op 5 Batile-: 7 8 * 
geſted re PR Manners.— — | 
city of the Feels, Kg Laymen, hence 
Ai fer ent "Cauſes 4 ined, — Inventions 
luring the aark Aets—epreat, though the 
Snventors often unknown Lafer ence a- 


rife ing fron . la vention. 


"Before I quit the Latins, 1 ſhall ſub. 
join two or three obſervations. on We" 
Europeans! in general. 

The ſuperior characters for Vitdiaturs 
here enumerated, whether in the Weſ⸗ 
tern or Eaſtern Chriſtendom (for i it is of 
Chriſtendom only we are now ſpeaking) 
were by far the greateſt pare. of them ec- 
cleſiaſtics. | 

In this number we have ſeleQed from 
among the Greeks the datriarch of 
Conſtantinople, Photius; Mchael Pſel, 
lus ; Buſtathius and Euſtratius, both of 

epiſcopal dignity z ; Plague“; Cardinal 
ario—from among the Latifis, vene- 
rable Bede; e afterwards Pope 
Sylyeſter the Second Ingulphus, Ab- 
bot of Croyland ; Hud ek Archbi- 
ſhop of Tours ; Peter Abetard ; John 
of aliſbury, Biſhop. of Chartres ; Roger 
Bacon ; Fr rancis a ch any Monk 
iſn hiftoriens 3 Aneas "2 ius, after- 
wards Pope Pius the Second, Kc. 

Something has been already faid con- 


7 cerning each of theſe, and other eccle- 


fiaftics. At preſent we ſhall only re- 
mark, that it was neceſſary, from their 
very profeſſion, that they ſhould read and 
write; accompliſhments, at that time 
uſvally” confined to themfelves. 
"Thoſe of the Weſtern, church were 
obliged to acquire ſome knowledge of 
Latin: and for Greek, to thaſe of the 
Eaſtern church | it was fill (with a few 
corruptions their native language. 
"= we add to theſe preparations their 
mode of life, which, being attended 


moſtly with a decent competence, gaye 


them immenſe leiſure ; it was not won- 
derful that, amon ſuch a multitude, 
the more meritorious ſhould emerge and 
ſoar, by dint of genius, above the com- 
mon herd. Similar effects proceed from 
ſimilar cauſes, The 1 7 of Egypt 
was poſſeſt by their prieſts; who were 
likewiſe left from their inſtitstion to 4 
life 11 leiſure. a | 

| From 
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From the Laity, on the other fide, 
who, from their mean edycation, want- 
ed all gheſe requiſites, they were in fact 
no better than what Dryden calls them, 
a tribe of Iſſachar; a race, from their 


cradle bred in barbarity and ignorance. 


A ſample of theſe illuſtrious laymen 
may be found in Anna Comnena's hiſ- 
tory of her father Alexius, who was 
Grecian emperor in the eleventh cen- 
tury, when the firſt Cruſade arrived at 
Conſtantinople, So promiſcuous a rout 


of rude adventurers could not fail of 


giving umbrage to the Byzantine court, 


which was ſtately and ceremonious, and 
conſcious withal of its internal debility. 

After ſome altercation; the court per- 
mitted them to paſs into Aſia through 
the Imperial territories, upon their 
leaders taking an oath of fealty to the 
ene uo 
What happened at the performance of 
this ceremonial, is thus related by the 
fair hiſtorian above mentioned. 

«« All the commanders being aſſem- 
*© bled, and Godfrey of Bulloign him- 
« ſelf among the reſt; as ſoon as the 
«« oath was finiſhed, one of the counts 
*© had the audaciouſneſs to ſeat himſelf 
e befide the emperor upon his throne. 
% Earl Baldwin, one of their own peo- 
*« ple, approaching, took the count by 
. Ne hand, made him rife from the 
«« throne, and rebuked him for his in- 
« lende. n Ao 


e The count roſe, but made no re- 


8 92 except it was in his own un- 
66 a 


nown Jargon, to mutter abuſe upon . 


<< the emperor. . 
« When all things were diſpatched, 


e the emperor ſent for this man, and. 


« demanded who he was, whence he 
<« came, and of what lineage * — His 


* anſwer was as follows — I am a ge- 


** nuine Frank, and in the number of 
their nobility. One thing I know, 


*© which is, that in a certain part bf the 


S eg T came from, and in a place 
where 's meet, t! 

an ancient church, where every one 
«© who has a deſire to engage in fingl 
combat, having put himſelf into 


*« plores the aſſiſtance of the Deity, and 
** then waits in expectation of ſome one 


hree ways meet, there ſtands 


720 Mae Orcets, comes, and there im- 


„ in the front, but to keep 1 


vaging of a neighbouring kingdom, the 
Adele, Bees &c.) had 


r 


I - C 


n 
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ſplendour. Many thouſands of theſe un- 


happy people were inhumanly maſſa- 
.cred, ti } e pope benevolently interfer- 


ed, and prohibited, by the ſevereſt bulls, 
ſo mad and ſanguinary a proceeding. 

I could not omit. wWo ſuch 1ali 
exertions of church power, as they both 
occur within the period of this inquiry. 
I might add a third, I mean the oppoſ- 
ing and endeavouring to check that ab- 
ſafdeſt of all practices, the trial by bat- 


tle, which Spelman expreſsly tells us 


that the church in all ages condemned. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that the fact juſt 
related, concerning the unmannered 
count, at the court of Conſtantinople, is 
rather againſt the order of chronology, 
for it. happened during the firſt cruſades. 
It ſerves ,however to ſhew the manners 
of the Latin, or Weſtern laity in the be- 
ginning of that holy war. They did 
not, in 2 fucceſſion of years, grow better, 
, RTP 
It. was 4 century after, that another 
cruſade, in their march againſt infidels, 
ſacked this very city ; depoſed the then 
emperor ;, and committed devaſtations, 
which no one -would have committed 
bat the moſt ignorant, as well as cruel, 
barbarians, . 
But a queſtion here occurs, eaſier to 
propoſe, than to anſwer — © To what 


, are we to attribute this character of 


„ ferocity, which ſeems to have "then 


% prevailed through the laity of Eu- 


FOE TT Li od. cf og, 
Shall we ſay, it was climate, and the 


nature of the country. ?— Theſe we muſt 
es great in- 


confeſs have, in ſome inftape 
fluen ce. 


by Mr. Byron in the ſouthern parts of 

South America, were brutal and ſavage 
to an enormous exceſs. One of them, 
for a trivial offence, murdered his own 
child (an infant) by daſhing it againſt 
the rocks. The Cyclopes, as deſcribed 


each of them gave law to his own fami- 
1y, without regard for one another; and 
beſides this, they were Atheiſts and 
Man- eaters. ie e. p 8 

May we not ſuppoſe, that a flormy 


ſea, together with a frozen, barren, and 
inhoſpitable ſhore, might work on the 
imagination of theſe Indians, ſo as, by 


7 


Europe, 
tioned, was (in Scripture language) 2 


baniſhing all pleaſing and benign ideas, 
to fill them with habitual gloom; and a 
propenſity to be cruel Or might not 


the tremendous. ſcenes of Etna have had 


= like effect upon the Oyclopes, who = 
h ſalutary 


lived amid ſmoke; thunderings, erup- 
tions of fire, 'and-/earthquakes? If we. 


may believe Fazelius; hb wrote upon 


Sicily about two hundredf years ago, the 


% 


inhabitants near Etna were in his time a 
ſimilar race. 28 18 V1 


If therefore theſe limited regions had 


ſuch an effect upon their natives, maß 


not a ſimilar effect be preſumed from the 
vaſt regions of the North? may not its 
cold, barren, uncomfortable climate, 
have made its numerous tribes- equally 
rude and ſa vage 
If this, be not enough, we may add 
another cauſe, I mean their profound 
ignorance. Nothing mends the mind 
more than culture ; to Which theſe emi- 
grants had no defire, either from ex- 
ample or education, to lend à patient 
ear. 5 | ES 
We may add a; farther gauſe ſtill, 
which is, that when they, had acquired 
countries better than then gwn, they 


ſettled under the ſame military form 


through Which they had conquered z and 
were in fact, when Jettled,; a ſoxt of 
army after a campaign, quartered upon 
the wretched remains of the ancient in- 


habitants, by whom they were attended 


under the different names of ſerfs, vaſ- 
ſals, villains, &. wills eG) 5 


222 not likely the ferocity of theſe 


conquerors ſhould abate with regard to 
their vaſſals, whom, as ſtrangers, they 


| 4. were more likely to ſuſpect than to love. 
The Indians, ſeen a few years ſince 


It was not likely it ſhould abate with 


regard to one another, when the neigh- 
bourhood of their caſtles, and the con- 


tiguity of their territories, muſt bave 
given occaſions (as we learn from hiſto- 
ry) for endleſs altercation. But this we 


| leave to the learned in. feudal tenures. 
by Homer, were much of the ſame fort ; 


We ſhall add to the preceding re- 


marks, one more, ſomewhat ſingular, 
and yet perfectly different; which is, 


that 2 the darkneſs in Weſtern 
uring the period here men- 


4e darkneſs that might be felt,“ yet it 
is ſurpriſing that, during a period ſo ob- 
ſcure, many admirable inventions 1 

thew 
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their way into the world; I mean ſuch. 
as clocks, teleſcopes, paper, gunpowder, . 
the mariner's needle, printing, and a 


number here mitte. 
It is ſurpriſing too, if we conſider the 


importance of theſe arts, and their ex- 


tenſive utility, that it ſhould. be either 


they were invented. 
A lively fancy might almoſt imagine, 


unknown, or at leaſt doubtful, by whom 


” 


that every art, as it was wanted, had 


ſuddenly ſtarted; forth, addreſſing thoſe 


that ſought it, as Eneas did his compa- 


nion 
100 vEm e Amo ee: oe 
rn ue, Ving. 
And yet, fancy apart, of this we may 


be aſſured, that though the particular 


inventors may unfortunately be forgot- 
ten, the inventions themſelves are elear- 
ly referable to man; to that ſubtle and 


active principle, human wit, or inge- 
58 I1453- ef Ans 


DEN--7.1 


nuiy. 


Let me then ſubmit che followin 8 


uer/— A w | 2 
If the human mind de as truly of di- 
vine origin as every other part of the 


univerſe; and if every other part of the 
univerſe bear teſtimony to its author; do 


give us reaſon” to? aſſert,” that God, in 


the operations of man, never leaves 
himſelf witheut awitheſs ? Hurris. 


n. * 
1 1 


$ 215, Opinions on | Paſt Ages and the 
Preſent — Concluſion anfing from the: 
Diſcuſton ef theſs Opinion. Conclu- 
1 fron of the Wi hole; $04: 01400! 24 Tay} ; FO. 
„gti es mods enen n: 
And naw having done with the Middle 
Age, we venture to ſay a word upon the 
iin donne Us nn 

Every paſt age has in its turn been a 
preſent age. This indeed is obvious, 
but this is not all; for every paſt age, 
when preſent, has been the object of 
abuſe. Men have been repreſented by 
their contemporaries ©not only as bad, 


but degenerate; as inferior to their 


predeceſſors both in morals and bodily 
powers! sb 3: YG. J-7" 
This is an opinion ſo generally re- 
ceived, that Virgil (in — to it) 


when he would expreſs former times, 
calls them ſimply better, as if the term, 
beiter, implied former of courſe. 


£4 * * : 25 a 8 * 2 4 * 
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fix feet higher than they were. 


Hic genus antiquum Teucri, pulchemima proles, 
Magnanimi heroes, nati melioribus annis. 
0 — Au. vi. 648. 


* f 


The ſame opinion is aſcribed by Ho- 


mer to old Neſtor, when that venerable 
chief ſpeaks of thoſe heroes whom he 
had known in his youth. He relates 


ſome of their names. Perithous, Dryas, 


Cæneus, Theſeus; and ſome alſo of 
their exploits'; as how they had extir- 
pared the ſavage Centaurs— He then 
ſubjoins 912 15 . 


8 a F 


— - νjUw N ay Grig, 
T'av 0% vov Bgors: c AH,, tet xo. | 


— with theſe no one | 
Of earthly race, as men are now; could fight. 


As theſe heroes were ſuppoſed to ex- 
ceed in ſtrength thoſe of the Trojan 
war, ſo were the heroes of that period to 
exceed thoſe that came after. Hence, 


from the time of the Trojan war to that 
of Homer, we learn that human ſtrength 
was decreaſed by a complete half. 


Thus the ſame Homer, a 


ä N x: ye. 
Tydidng, lr tcy0, 5 8 They" A tommy 
Ole voy Bgorul wig” * 6 Ni A pres Wane ©, olg. 
| IA, E. 302. 


Then'graſp'd Tyaides in bit hand a ſtone, 
A bulk immenſe, Which ndt two men could bear, 
As men are now; but be alone with caſe 


© * o * 
Hurl'd t. : 3 
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Virgil goes farther, and tells us, that 
not twelve men of his time (and thoſe 
too choſen ones) could even carry the 
ſtone which Turnus flung. 3 


Viz illud lecti bis ſex cervice ſubirent | 
alia nunc homioum producit corpora tellus z 
Ille manu raptum trepida torquebat in hoſtem. 


Thus human firength; which in Ho- 


mer's time was leſſened to half, in Vir- 
gil's time was leſſened to a twelfth. . If 
ſtrength and bulk (as commonly, hap- 
pens) be proportioned, what Pygmies in 
ſtature muſt the men of Virgil's time 
have been, when their ſtrength, as he 
informs us, was ſo far diminiſhed ? A 
man only eight times as ſtrong (and not, 
according to the poet, twelve times) 
muſt at leaſt have been between ſive and 


But 


by poets and painters. 

It is in virtue of this privilege that 
Horace, when he mentions the moral 
degeneracies of his contemporaries, aſ- 
ſerts that their fathers were worſe 
„ than their grandfathers; that they 


But we all know the privilege claimed 


«© were worſe than their fathers; and 


#© that their children would be-worſe 
«© than they were; deſcribing no fewer, 
after the grandfather, than three ſueceſ- 
ſions of degeneracy. | | 


ZEtas parentum, pejor avis, tulit - 
Nos nequiores, mux daturos 
Progeniem vitiohorum. 
4 W- 1 Hor. Od. L.. iii. 6. 
We need only aſk, were /this a fac, 
what would the Romans have been, had 
they degenerated in this proportion for 
give or 11x generations more ? _ | 
Yet Juvenal, ſubſequent to all this, 
ſappoſes a ſimilar progreſſion ; a pro- 
greſſion in vice and infamy, which was 
not complete till his own times. 


farther, 


Nil erit ulterius, noſtris quod moribus addat 
Poſteritas, Ec. | 
Omne in præcipiti vitium ftetit, &c, 
WR „dn. ee. 
But even Juvenal, it ſeems, was mif- 
taken, bad as we mult allow his times 
to have been. Several centuries after, 


without regard to Juvenal, the ſame. 


doctrine was inculcated with greater 
zeal than ever. 81 | 
When the Weſtern empire began to 
decline, and Europe and Africa were 
ravaged by barbarfans, the calamities 
then happening (and formidable they 
were) naturally led men, who felt them, 
to eſteem their own age the worſt, 
The enemies of Chriſtianity (for Pa- 
ganiſm was not then extinct) abſurd] 


turned theſe calamities to the diſcredit 


of the Chriſtian religion, and ſaid; the 
times were ſo unhappy, becauſe the 
gods were diſhonoured, and the ancient 
worſhip 


yours to prove from hiſtorians, both ſa- 


ered and profane, that calamities of 


every ſort had exiſted in every age, as 
322571 7 | 


'T Ugo )) 


Then truly we learn, it could go no 


neglected. Oroſius, a Chriſ- 
tian, did not deny the melancholy facts, 
but, to obviate an objection ſo diſho- 
pourable to the true religion, he endea- 


28 as great, as thoſe that exiſted 
EN. "4 Fr: OM . 1 5 ; >” . i 

If Oroſius has reaſoned right (and his 
work is an elaborate ont) it follows, 
that the lamentations made then, and 
made ever ſinee, are no more than natu- 
ral declamations incidental to man; de- 


clamations naturally arifing (let him 


live at any period) from the ſuperior ef- 
ficacy of preſent events upon Preſent 
e 5H PIR OLA 
There is a praiſe belonging to the 
paſt; congenial with this cenſure ; a 
praiſe formed from negatives, and beſt 
illuſtrated by examples. | 
Thus a declaimer might affert, (ſup- 
poling he had a wiſh, by exalting the 
eleventh century, to debate the preſent) 
that in the time of the Norman con- 
** queror we had no routs, no ridottos, 
no Newmarkets, nd candidates to 
„é bribe, no voters to be bribed, &c.“ 


and ſtring on negatives, as long as he 


thought proper. 

What Nen are we to do, when we 
hear ſuch panegyric : — Are we to deny 
the facts? That cannot be. Are we to 
admit the concluſion?— That appears 
not quite agreeable. No method is left, 
but io compare evils with evils; the evils 
of 1065 with thoſe of 1780; and ſee 
whether the former age had not evils of 
its own, ſuch as” the preſent never ex- 


perienced, becauſe they do not now 


* 


We may allow the evils of the preſent 
day to be real -We may even allow that 


a much larger number might have been 


added — but then we may alledge evils, 
by way of return, felt in theſe days ſe- 
verely, but now not felt at all, 
«© We may aſſert, we have not now, 
« as happened then, ſeen our country 
« conquered by foreign invaders, nor 
% our Property taken from us, and dil- 
4 tributed among the conquerots; nor 
<« ouvſelves, from freemen, debaſed into 
<< flaves; nor dur rights ſubmitted to 
* unknown laws, imported, without 


. or "conſtr, from reiz coun 


640 tries. iO J | | 
Should tho dme reaforings be urge! 
in fayour” of times nearly as remote, 
and other imputattons of evil be 
brought, which, thougk well known 
now, did not then exiſt, we may fil! 

| retort 


2 
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retort that“, we are no longer now, there is no age, whatever its real cha- 
«« as they were then, fubje& to feudal. rafter, but may be made to paſs at 
« oppreſſion; nor dragged to war, as pleaſure either for a good one or a bad 
«© they were then, by the petty tyrant of one. | TE | 
«« a neighbouring caſtle ; nor involved If I may be permitted in this place to 
in ſcenes of blood, as they were then, add an obſervation, it ſhall be an obſer- 
and that for many years, during the vation founded upon many years expe- 
unintereſting diſputes. between a Ste- rience. I have often heard declama- 


3 


phen and a Maud.” cp tions againſt the preſent race of men; 
Should the ſame declaimer paſs to a declamations. againſt them, as if they 
later period, and praiſe, after the ſame were the worſt of animals; treacherous, 
| manner, the reign of Henry the Second, falſe, ſelfiſh, envious, kb ave tyran- 
we have then to retort, ** that we have nical, &c, &c. This (I ſay) I have of- 
„ now no Beckets.” Should he pro- ten heard from grave declaimers, and 
ceed to Richard the Firſt, ** that we have heard the ſentiment delivered with 
have now. no holy wars“ — to John a kind of oracular pomp,—Yet I never 
Lackland, and Ks en Henry, * that heard any ſuch declaimer ſay (what 


with e of them, ©* that, had been nothing more) I prove mx 


LY 


LS 


a '«a "FX 
I a * 


* 
* 


| « chough we enjoy at this inſtant all «* aſſertion by an, example, where I 

f the benefits of Magna Charta, we cannot err; I aſſert myſelf 10 be 

? % have not been compelled. to purchaſe *© the wretch I have been juſt de- 
them at the price + our blood. bh | 5 

: A ſeries of convulſions brings us, ina So far ; "8 this, it would be 2 
few years more, to the wars between the dangerous to aſk him, even in a 

p houſes of Vork and Lancalter—thence whiſper —** You have been talking, 

/ from the, fall of the Lancaſter family to with much confidence, about certain 

4 the calamities of the Vork family, and profligate beings—Are you certain, that 

g its final deſtruction in Richard the Third you yourſelf are not one of the num- 

1 —thence to the oppreſive period of his ber ?? 2 aots 

avaricious ſucceſſor; and from him to I hope I may be pardoned for the 

f the formidable xeign of his relentleſs following anecdote, although compelled, 

lon, When neither the coronet nor the in relating it, to make mytelf a party. 

r mitre, nor even the crown, could protect , Sitting once in my library with a 


2 


their wearers; and when (to the amaze- friend, a worthy but melancholy man, 
it ment of poſterity) thoſe, . by whom ** I read him, out of a book, the follow- 
church authority was denied, and thoſe, ing paſſage— | 


1 . E — 2 hs 
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0 by whom it was maintained, were drag- In our time it may be ſpoken more 
a ged together to Smithfield, aud burns truly than of old, chat virtue is gone; 
* at one and the ſame ſtake. J the church is under foot; the clergy. . 
” The reign. of his ſucteſſor was ſhort is in error; the devil reigneth, &c.. 
"I and turbid, and ſoon followed by the &c. My friend interrupted me with, 


gloomy. one of a, bigoted woman. a a figh, and ſaid, Alas! how true! 
| We ſtop here, thi ing we haye in- How juſt a picture of the times !—L 
4 ances enough. Thoſe, who. hear any ** aſked him, of what times ?—Of what 
7 portion, of _ theſe paſt times. praiſed for times! replied he with emotion, can 
40 he invidiogs purpoſe. above mentioned, ©* you, ſuppoſe any other but the preſent ?. 
v4 may anſwer by thus retorting the cala-. were any befare ever ſo bad, ſo cor- 
ut mities and crimes Which exited at the ** rupt, ſo &c. : Forgive me (ſaid IJ for 
ne time praiſed, but which now exiſt no. ſtopping you - the times I am reading, 
more. A true eſtimate. can never be af are older than you imagine; the 
ed I bemed, but in conſequence. of ſuch a b ſentiment was, delivered about, four 
re, IM © vpariſon ; for if we drop the landable, hundred years ago; its author Sir John. 
* and alledge only the bad, on drop the Mandeville, who died in 1331.“ 
n bad, and alledge only the. laudable, As man is by nature à ſocial animal, 
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good-humour ſeems an ingredient high- 
I/ necellary to his character. It is the 
falt which gives a ſeaſoning to the 
feaſt of life ; and which, if it be want- 
ing, ſurely renders the feaſt incomplete. 
Many cauſes contribate_to impair this 
amiable quality, and nothing perhaps 
more than bad opinions of, mankind. 
Bad opinions of mankind. naturally lead 
us to Miſanthropy. If theſe bad opinions 
farther, and are applied to the uni- 
verſe, then they lead to ſomething worſe, 
for they lead to Atheiſm. The melan- 
choly and moroſe character being thus 
infenſibly formed, morals and piety fink 
of courfe; for what equals have we to 
love, or What ſuperior have we to re- 


vere, when we have no other objects 


left than thoſe of hatred or of terror? 

It ſhould ſeem then expedient, if we 
value our better principles, nay, if we 
value dur own happineſs, to withſtand 
ſuch dreary ſentiments. It was the ad- 
vice of a wiſe man ““ Say not thou, 


what is the cauſe that the former days 


were better than "theſe ? For thou doſt 
not inquire wiſely concerning this,” 
Feet. vii. 10. C Noa 
Things preſent make impreſſions amaz- 
ingly ſuperior to things remote; ſo 


that, in Objects of every kind, we are 


eafily miſtaken às to their comparative 
maguftade. Upon the canvaſs of the 
fame picture a near ſparrow occupies the 


* of a diſtant eagle; a near mole- 
it, that of a diſtant mountain. In the 
experration of crimes there are few,per- 


Ms, I believe, who would AP: be more 
4 lin 


ſhocked at 'aRvally ſeeing a üngle man 
alafinaced' (even taking away the idea, 
of perſona} danget) than they would be 
woe en da ec the i ANAciE of Parte. 

Phe wiſe man, juſt quoted, wiſhes to. 


fave us from thele efrors, He his al. 
ready informed us— The thing that 
bath been, is that which ſhall be; and 
there id no new thing under the Tan. Is 
there any thing whereof it may be faid, 
See, this is new? It hath been already 
of old time, which was before us.” — 
He then ſübjoins the cauſe of this appa- 
rent novelty things ne when they 
return, appear new, i 

ſhould they too be forgotten, when they 
return. Eccl. i. 9. ii. 16. : 


1 V 


vet perhaps it is à hig 
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n, appear if they are forgot- 
ten ; and things preſent will appear fo, 


pio made Polybius 


This forgetfulneſs of what is fimilar 


in events which return {for in every re. 


turning event ſuch fimilarity exiſts) is 
the forgetfulneſs of a mind uninſtructed 
and weak; a mind ignorant of that 
great, that providenttal circulation, 
which never ceaſes for à moment thro? 
every part of the univerſdGqQ. 

It is not like that forgetfulneſs- which 
J once remember in a man of letters, 
who when, at the concluſion of a long 
life, he found his memory began to 
fail, ſaid  chearfuly—** Now I ſhall 
** have a pleaſure I could not have be. 
« fore; that of reading my old hooks, 
i and finding them all new.” - 
as here 2 in this conſolation ſome. 

ing philoſophical and pleaſing. And 
; ; Fer philoſophy 
(could we attain-it) not to forget the palt, 
but in contemplation of the paſt to view 
the future; ſo that we may ſay, on the 
worſt proſpects, with a becoming re- 
ſignation, What Eneas ſaid of old tothe 
Cumean Propheteſs, ttt 3004 
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To me, or ney, or-unexpefted tiſe; 
Le ſeen em all; haye feen, ant long beſore 
Within: wyfelf ravolv'd em in my mind. 


705 a, VI. 103, 1046105. 
- In ſuch s conduct, ur well founded, 
there is not only fortitude, but piety: 
Fortitude, Which never finks, from 2 
conſcious, integrity And Piety, which 
never :relifts, by referring all to the Di- 
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216. The Character f the Man of Bu- 
Aue often und with, aud adorned ty. 
be, of ths Schuler and Pilofepber. 

- Philoſophy, taking its name from the 
love of wiſdom, and having for its end 
the inveſtigation af truth, has an equal 


regard both to practiee and ſpeculation, 


a 


d. in as much as truth of every kind is ſi- 


milar and congenial. Hence: we find 
that ſome of the moſt illuſtrious actors 
upon the great theatre of the world have 
been engaged at times in philoſophieal 
ſpeculation. Pericles, Who governed A- 
thens, was the diſciple of Anaxagoras; 
Epamigondas ſpent his youth in the Py- 
thagorean:ſthool 3 Alexander the Great 
had Ariſtotle for his prereptor; and Sei- 
his companion and 

| friend. 


friend. Why need. I mention Cicero, 
or Cato, or Brutus? The orations, the 
epiſtles, and the philoſophical works of 
the firſt, ſnew ham ſufficiently conver- 
fant both in action and contemplation. 
So eager was Cato for knowledge, even 
when ſurrounded with buſineſs, that he 
uſed to read philoſophy in the ſenate- 
houſe, while the ſenate was aſſembling: 
and as for the patriot Brutus, though 
his life was a continual ſcene of the 
moſt important actions, he found time 
not only to; ſtudy, but to compoſe a 
Treatiſe upon Virt ne 

When theſe were gone, and the worſt 
of times ſucceeded, Thraſea Pætus, and 
Helvidius Priſcus, were at the ſame pe- 
riod. both ſenators and philoſophers; 
and appear to have ſupported the ſe- 
yereſt trials af tyrannic oppreſſion, by 
the manly ſyſtem of the Stoie moral. 
The beſt; emperor whom the Romans, 
or perhaps any nation, ever knew, Mar- 
cus Antoninus, was involved during his 
whole life in buſineſs of the laſt conſe- 
quence: ſometimes conſpiracies form - 
ing, which he was obliged to diſſipate; 
formidable Wars ariſing at other times, 
when he was obliged, to take the field. 
Yet during none of theſe periods did 
he forſake philoſophy, but ſtill perſiſted 
in meditation, aad in committing; his 
thoughts to writing, during moments 
gained by, ſtealth from the hurry of 
courts and campaigns. 01. 1 103 

If we deſcend to later ages, and 


ſearch our own” country, we thall; find 


Sir Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord, Herbert of 
Cherbury, Milton, Algęrnon Sidney, 
Sir Willam Temple, and many others, 
to have been all of them eminent in 
publie life, and yet at the ſame time 
conſpicuous far their ſpeculations and 


literature. If we look abroad, ex am- 


ples of like character will occur in other 


countries. Grotius, the poet, the critic, 
the philoſopher, and the divine, wWas 
employed by the [court of Sweden as 
Ambaſſador to France: and De Witt, 


that pattern of parſimony and political 


accompliſhments; uus an able mathe- 
matician, rate upon the Elements: of 
Curves, and appſied his algebra with 


accuracy to the trade and com e 6 f 
his country, 


of them eminent in 


: toncher. 75 
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And ſo much in defence of Philoſs- 


phy, againſt thoſe who may poſſibly un- 


dervalue her, becauſe they have ſuc- 


ceeded without her; thofe-I mean (and 


it muſt be confeſt they are many) who, 
having ſpent their whole lives in what 
Milton calls the **bufy Rum of men,” 
have acquired'to themes habits of a» 
mazing efficacy, unaſſiſted by the helps 
of ſcience and erudition. To fuch the 
retired' ſtudent : may appear an auk ward 
being, becauſe they want a juſt ſtandard 
to meaſure his merit. But let them re- 
cur to the bright examples before al- 
ledged; let them remember that theſe 
were eminent in their own way; were 
men of action and buſineſs; men of the 
world; and yet did they not diſdain to 
cultivate philoſophy, nay, were many of 
them perhaps indebted to her for the 
ſplendor of their active character. 

This 'reaſoning has a farther end, It 
juftifies me in the addreſs of thefe philo- 
ſophical arrangements, as your Lord- 
ſhip * has been diſtinguiſhed in either 
character, T mean in your public one, as 
well as in your private. Thoſe” whe 
know the hiſtory of our foreign tranſac- 


tions, know the reputatian. that yon ac- 


"ſt ipiy"tiot pethinps be unentertaining 


ner the Fer ee Alexander the 


of accurate Few 5 wg . 15 nay be 
| act your notice, 

that he became acquainted with this 
method from the venerable Pythagoras, 
who, unleſs he drew it from remoter 
ſources,” to us unknown, Was, per- 
haps, himſelf its inventor and original 
„„ Harris. v3 
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ene 25. i anne, 2 
abahad. anc | 9 21%. The Progreſſions af Art diſgu/iful;" 
that acute hut unfortunate ſtateſmaun, n nen 


tßbe Completiont beautiful. «© 
Fables relate that Ven us, was; wedged 
„ Addreſt to the richt honclrakle Thomas 
caſter, &c, R * 
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| _ goddeſs. . Ae 


to the 
conſiderable; as the earlieſt orator of 


to Valean, the goddeſs of beauty to the 
god of Monit, The tale, as ſome 
explain it, gives a double repreſentation 
of art; Vulcan ſhewing us the progreſ- 
Fons of art, and Venus the comple- 
Tions. The reſſions, ſuch as the 
hewäng of ſtone, the grinding of co- 
lours; the fuſion of metals, theſe all of 
them are laborious, and many times diſ- 
guſtful: the completions, ſuch as the 
temple, the palace, the picture, the ſta- 
tue, theſe all of them are en, d 
juſtly call for ad miration. 

Now if logic be one of thoſe. farts, 
which help to improve human reaſon, it 
muſt neceſſarily be an art of the pro- 
greſſive character; an art which, not 
ending with itſelf, has a view to ſome- 
thing farther. If then, in the ſpecu- 
lations 2 it, it ſhould appear dry 
rather than elegant, ſevere rather than 
pleaſing, let it 5 ad, by way of defence, 
that, though po importance may be 
great, it partakes from its very nature 
(which cannot be changed) more of the 
eformed god, chan of che bea utiful 

 - Harris. 
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The paſſage you Abo oy ING 35 
my ſentiments. I agree both with that. 
celebrated author and yourſelf, that dur 
oratory js by no means in à ftate of 
perfection; and, though it has much 
Urengtk and ſolidity, that it may yet 
be rendered far more poliſhed and af- 
fecting. The growth, indeed; of elo. 
quence, even in thoſe countries where 
the flouriſhed moſt, has ever been ex- 
_ ceedingly flaw. Athens had been in- 
poſſeſſion of all the other polite im- 
Prevements, long before her preten ſions 
perſuaſive arts were in any degree 


note among the Romans did not appear 


ſooper tan, abdat a century before 
, tak 


Tu 

* lar prev wiaſter pe erſuaſion 
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ſoperior diMeulty of lis fatburite zt. 
Poſlibly thete” may be ſome truth in the 
obſervation : but whatever the cnuſe be, 
the fact, I believe, is undeniable. A. 
cordingly eloquetice has by no mean; 
made equal advances, in our own coun- 
try, with her fiſter arts; and though we 
have ſeen ſomèe excellent poets, on 2 
few goed painters, riſe up amobgft us, 
yet I know not whether our nation can 
ſapply us with a fingle ofator of de. 
ſerved eminence. One cannot but be 


ſurpriſed at this, when it is confidered, 


that we have a profeſſion, ſet apart for 
the porpoſes' of perſuaſion; an "which 
not only affords the moſt animatiny and 
>? th topies of rhetoric, but Whete. 
in a talent of this kind would prove the 
hkelieft, perhaps, of any other, to 0b. 
tain thoſe aithditious prizes which were 
thought to eontribute ſo much to the ſuc. 
ceſsful progreſs of ancient eloquence. 

Among the principal defects of our 
Eng lim orators, 2 5 general difrepard 
of Kaemory' has} 1 think, been” the Teal 
obſerved; It would be injuftice indeed 
to deny that we have ſome performances 
of this kind amongſt us tolerably 328 
cal: but it mut de acknowled 
the ſie" time, that it is mere be . 
ſect of aceident than defipn, and rather 
# proof of che power of our language, 
than of the art of our orators. 

Dr. Tillotſon, Who is frequently men- 
tioned as havin 1 this ſpecies of 
eloquence to its lt perfection, ſeems 
to have had rib (6 of notion of rhetori- 
cal numbers: and may T'ventute tb add, 
without hazarding the impdtation of an 
affected ſingularity, that I think no tan 
had ever tefs'prerenfions to'ptiitinie ora- 
tory than "this" celebrated preacher ? If 
ably thing could faiſe 4 Hage of elo- 
quence in the breaſt of ati orator, there 
is no bocafdot upon which” one Wobld 
imagine it Woufſd be more likely to 
beak but, thau in celebrating depatred 
merit: yet the two fermions” Weich he 
preache@ upon tile death of Mf. . 17 
and Pr. Whicheote, ate às cold ang 
languid eng e as Were ever, per 
weed upon ſucht an e 
ject. One cannot indeed but rep) 
that bez wit Abound wien fuen noble 
and "yenierbils ſentiments, meu Warr 
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che art of ſetting them off with all the 
advantage they deſerve; that the ſublime 
in morals ſhould not be attended with a 
ſuitable, elevation of language. The 
truth however is, his Words are fre- 
quently, ill-choſep, and almoſt always 
l- placed bis periods are both tedious 
and unharmonious ; ; as his metaphors are 
generally mean, and often ridiculous. 
It were eaſy. to produce. numberleſs in- 
ſtances in ſupport of this aſſertion. Thus, 
in his fermon preached before queen 
Anne, when ſhe was princeſs of Den- 
mark, he talks of ſqueezing a parable, 
thruſting, religion by, driving. a _{trict 
bargain with God, tharking ſhifts, &c.; 
and, ſpeaking of the day of judgment, 
he le ee world as crackin g about 
our ears. I cannot however but acknow- 
- ledge, in juſtice to the oratorical cha- 
raQer of this moſt valuable prelate, that, 
there is a noble Amplicity in ſome few 
of his, 1 e * his. excellent. diſ- 
courſe OR fincerity. deſety es to be en. 
f tioned, with particular applauſe. 15 
d ä But to ſhow, bis deſiciency in the ar- 
ticle L am. confidering at preſent, the 
1. followipg.. fricure will ſufficient, 


at among many others kbat might be cited 


__ 
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2 to the ſame parpoſe.. One might be 
5 « a (4h ſays. e, think, at firſt 
« views, that this parable was over- done, 


„and wanted ſomgthing of a, dus de- 
85 « corum git being hardly credible, that 
of © 2 man after he, had been ſo merci- 
* 1 folly and. . dealt withal, as 
"2 “ upon. bis mble reg 
a « huge a debt ſo freely forgiven, ſhould, affe 
© whilſt che memory, of ſo much mexcy, 
4 was freſh upon him, even in 
* yery next moment handle his fellows, 
„ ſervant, Who had made the ſame 
„bombe regueſt to him which he bag 
done to his lord, with ſo much Lier 
4 boy a; and cruelty, for o inconſider e 


Thi — * pexiod: (net to mention 
other Okjections which might zuſtiy be, 
raiſed, een is unmnnhecgl hrough- 
out; but the concluding members, 
which ought to have been particularly. 
flowing, are A ok. miſerably Jooſe and 

. 
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Kul tobe Peony even when he read. 
eee 3: how would ir have been 


to have ſo. 


deſtr 
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offended at the harſtineſs and diſſonance 
of ſo unharmon ious a ſentence? 

Nothing, perhaps, throws our elo- 
quence: at a greater diſtance from that of 
the ancients, than this Gothic arrange - 
ment; as thoſe wonderful effects, which 
ſometimes attended their clocution, 
were, in all probability, chiefly owing 
to their, ſal} in muſical concords. It 
was by the charm of numbers, united 
with the ſtrength of reaſon, that Tully 
confounded the audacious Cataline, and 
fGilenced the eloquent Hortenſius. It 
bs this that deprived Curio of all power 

of recollection, when he roſe up to op- 
poſe that great maſter of enchanting 
rhetoric ; it was this, in a word, made 
even Cwſar himſelf tremble; nay, what 
is yet more extraordinary, made Cæſar 
alter his determined purpoſe, and ac- 
quit the man he had retolved. to: con- 
demn. 

Fou will not ſulpe& chat. T attribuce 
too much to the r of numerous 
compoſition, when you: recollect the in- 
tance which Tully produces of its won- 
derful effect. He informs us, you may 
remember, in one of . hs rhetorical 
treatiſes, that he was. himſelf a witneſs 
of its influence, as Carbo was once ha- 
ranguing to the pesple. When that 
orator pronounced the following ſen- 
tence, pairis didum fapiens, temerizas folit 
comptobawit, it was aſtoniſhing, ſays he, 
to obſerve, the general applauſe which 
followed that harmonious cloſe. . A mo- 
dern eur, perhaps, would not he much 

affected upon this occaſion: and, in- 
deed, it is more that Wa 
are ignorant of. the art of pronouncing. 
that period with its genuine emphaſra 
and cadence. We are certain, however, 
that the muſic of it conſiſted in the - 
choree With which it is terminated; for 
Cicero himſelf aſſures ue, that if tha 
final meaſure had been changed, andthe. 


words placed in a differens order, their 


whole effe& would have beers . 


gyed. 

Tha art Was 6k; innedueed among. 
the. Greeks by Theafymaghuss though” 
ſome. of the admirers of 1ſoctates ati 

buted, the invention. to that-orator. -. Ie 
does not appear to have been obierves 
by the Romans til neaz, the times, 
N a even then it was by no 
means 
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means univerſally received. The an- 


cient and Jeſs numerous manner of com- 
poſition had ſtill many admirers, who 


were ſuch enthuſiaſts to antiquity as to 
adopt her very defects. A diſpoſition 
of the ſame kind may, perhaps, prevent 
its being received with us; and while 
the archbiſhop ſhalt maintain his autho- 
rity as an orator, it is not to be expected 


that any great advancement will be 


made in this ſpecies of eloquence. That 
Krength of underſtanding likewiſe, and 
ſolidity of reaſon, which is ſo eminently 


dur national characteriſtic, may add 


fomewhat to the difficulty of reconciling 
us to a ſtudy. of this kind; as at firſt 
glance it may ſeem to lead an orator from 
his grand and principal aim, and tempt 
him to make a ſacrifice of ſenſe to ſound. 
It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, that 


in the times which ſucceeded the diſſolu- 


tion of the Roman republic, this art was 
fo perverted from its true-end, as to be- 
come the ſingle ſtudy of their enervated 
orators. Pliny the younger often com- 
plains. of this contemptible affectation; 
and the polite author of that elegant 


dialogue which, with very little proba- 


bility, is attributed either to Tacitus or 
Quinctilian, aſſures us it was the ridi- 
culous boaſt of certain orators, in the 
time of the declenſion of genuine elo- 
quence, that their harangues were ca- 
pable of being ſet to muſic, and ſung 
upon the ſtage. But it muſt be remem- 
bered; that the true end of this art Iam 
recommending,” is to aid, not to ſuper- 
ſede reaſon; that it is ſo far from being 


neceſſarily efeminate, that it not only 


adds grace but ſtreugth to the owers 'of- 
perſuaſion.” For this purpoſe Pully and 


Qvinctilian, thofe great maſters of nu- 
merous compoſition, have laid it de-] m 
as a fixed and invariable rule, that it 


muſt never appear the eſſect of labour 
in the orator; that the tuneful flow of 
his periods maſt always ſeem the caſual 
reſult of their diſpoſtion; and that it is 
the higheſt offence againſt the art, to- 


* 


a more muſical” tone to the cadence. 
In ſhort, that no unmeaning words are 
to be ron in merely to fill up the 
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vifite meaſure; but that they muſt 


$ 219: "Upon Orice is Writing." Tr « 


Letter, © 


When 1 mentioned Grace as eſſential 
in conſtituting a fine writer, I rather 
hoped to have found my ſentiments re. 
flected back with a clearer light by 
yours, than imagined' you would have 
called upon me to explain in form, what 
I only threw out by accident. To con- 
feſs the truth, I know not whether, 
after all that can be ſaid to illuſtrate 
this uncommon quality, it muſt not at 
laſt be reſolved into the poet's negueo 
monſtrare et ſentio tantim. Tn caſes of 
this kind, where lan u- not ſup- 
ply us with proper Words to expreſs the 
notions of one's mind, we can only 
convey our ſentiments in figurative 
terms: a defect which neceſſarily 1ntro- 
duces ſome obſcurity. LT 

I will not, therefore, undertake to 
mark out with any ſort of preciſion, that 
idea Which I would expreſs by the word 
Grace: and, perhaps, it can no more 
be clearly defcribed than'juſtly defined, 
To give you, however, a 1 inti- 
mation of what I mean when I apply 
that term to compoſitions of genius, 1 
would reſemble it to that eaſy air which 


fo remarkably diſtinguiſnes certain per- 


ſons of a genteel and liberal caſt. It 
conſiſts not only in the particular 
beauty of fi gle parts, but ariſes from 
the general ſymmetry and conſtruction 
of the whole. An author may be juſ 
in his ſentiments, lively in his figures, 
and clear in his "expreſſion 3 yet may 
have no claim-to be admitted into the 
rank of finiſhed: Writers. Thoſe ſeveral 
members muſt be ſo GT united as 
mutually to refle&® beauty upon each 


other; their arrangement muſt be ſo 
happily diſp6ſed as net to admit of the 


leaſt tranſpoſition, without manifeſtpre- 
judice to the entire piece. The thoughts, 
the metaphors,” the alluſions, and the 
diction, ſhould appear eaſy and natural, 
and ſeem to ariſe like ſo many ſponta- 
neous: productions, fati than as the 
effects of art or labour: 
Whatever; therefore, is © forced or 
affected in the ſentiments ;*whatever is 
jompous: or | pedantic in the expreſſion, 
is the very reverſe of Grace. Her mien 


is neither chat of a pruds nor u cd 


manner. 


to be foand in its higheſt | 11 7 
an W 


the is regular without formality, and 
ſprightly without being fantaſtical. 
Grace, in ſhort, is to good writing what 
a proper light is to a fine picture; it 
not only ſhews all the figures in their 
ſeveral proportions and relations, but 


ſhews them in the molt advantageous 
| wo bt aronua't rg 20> 


| E as well as to the lofty epic; 


row the dige letter 10 the wf fo 


guage. At Neaſt chat quality does not 
ſeem to "dave appeared early, or ſpread 
far, amongſt us: But whereſoever we 


the eſſays of 3 gentlem 


ch every reader,” he ſays, imagine 

ſo eaſy to be Initfied, yet will find fo 

difficult to attain, is the Effet cha- 
e 


lab in the breaſt of Mr, Addon. 
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erer, that I take the lead in the 
not J Cénfdence of m 


kücwledge ef thei, but in compliance 


n 


with a requeſt, which I never yet knew 


how to refuſe. In ſhort, I give you m 


ſentiments, becauſe at is my ſentiments 
you require: but I give them at the 
ſame time rather as doubts than deci- 
F : 
After having thus acknowledged m 
inſufficiency for the office. you have. aſ- 


ſigned me, I will venture to confeſs, 


that the poet Who has gained over your 


approbation, has been far leſs ſucceſsful 


with mine. I have ever thought, with 
a very celebrated modern writer, that 
Le vers le mieux rempli, la plus noble penſse, 

Ne peut plaire a Veſptir quand l'oreille ett bleſſee. 
2? x22 , 4 re >, Bol REAu. 


Thus, though I admit there is boch wit 


in the raillery, and ſtrength in the ſen- 


timents of your friend's moral epiſtle, it 


by no means falls in with thoſe notions 


I have formed to myſelf, concerning the 


effential requiſites in compoſitions of this 
kind. He ſeems, indeed, to-have widely 


deviated from the model he'profeſſes to 
have had in view, and is no more like 
Horace, than Hyperion to a Satyr. 
His deficiency in point of verfification, 
not to mention his want of elegance in 


the general manner of his poem, is ſuf- 


ficient to deſtroy the pretended reſem- 
blance. Nothing, in truth, can be more 
abſard, than to write in pbetical mea- 


ſure, "and yet rie$le& harmony; às, of 


all the kinds of falſe ſtyle, that which 
is neither proſe nor verſe, but I know 
Aae TS OTE MATT HH OP Se 
not what inartificial combination of 


powerlefs words bordered with rhyme, 


is far, ſurely, the moſt inſufferabhle. 
But you are of opinion, I perceive 
(and it is an opinion in which you are 
not ſingular) that a negligence of this 
Kind may be juſtißed by the authority 
of the Roman ſatiriſt: yet ſurely thoſe 
oho entertain that notion, have not 


thotonghly attended either te the pre- 
cepts or the practice of Horace. He 
has attributed,” I confeſs,” his ſatirical 
compoſition to the inſpiration of à cer- 


tin Mouſe, whom he diſtinguiſhes by the 


ritte of the uſa fedeftrir* and it is this 
expreſſion which” ſeems to have miſled 
the generality of his imftators. But 
though he will not allo her to fly; 4 
by no means Tmeffds The ſhould 
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Muſe of Horace, as of the Eve of Mil- 
A | 
race is in all her ſteps. 

That this was the idea which Horace 
N had of her, is evident, not only 
rom the general air which prevails in 
his Satires and Epiſtles, but from ſeve- 
ral expreſs declarations, which he lets 
fall in his progreſs through them. Even 
when he oaks of her in his greateſt fits 
of modeſty, and deſcribes her as exhi- 
bited in his own moral whos. by he 
particularly inſiſts upon the eaſe and 
harmony of her motions. Though he 
humbly diſclaims, /indeed, all preten- 
ſions to the higher poetry, the acer Fm 
_ ritus et vis, as he calls it: he repreſents 
his ſtyle as being governed by the tem- 
Fora certa modo/que, as flowing with a 
certain regular and agreeable cadence. 
Accordingly, we find him particularly 
condemning his predeceſſor Lucilius for 
the diſſonance of his numbers; and he 
profeſſes to have made the experiment, 
whether the ſame kind of moral ſubjects 
5 not be treated in more ſoft and 
eaſy meaſures ; 8. 


Quid vetat et noſmet Lucili ſcripta legentes, 
uzrere num illius, num rerum dura negarit 
Verſiculos natura magis factos et euntes 
Mollius? | 


'The truth is, a tuneful cadence is the 
fingle prerogative of poetry, which he 
retends to claim to his writings of this 
ind: and ſo far is he from thinking it 
uneſſential, that he acknowledges it as 
the only ſeparation which diſtinguiſhes 
them from proſe. ' If that were once to 
be broken down, and the muſical order 
of his words deſtroyed, there would not, 
| he tells us, be the leaſt appearance of 
poetry remaining : | 5 
"Mon. » 2.5 H | N 
Invenias etiam disjecti membra poet ex. 
However, when he delivers himſelf in 
this humble ſtrain, he is not, you will 
ahſerve, ſketching out a plan of this 
13 poetry in general: but ſpeak- 
ng merely of his own performances in 
particular.” His ands riſe much 
igher, when We erm us what he 
expeQs of thoſe, who would ſuceeed in 
compoſitions of this moral kind. He 
then. not only requires flowing numbers, 
2 | 
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but an expreſſion conciſe and unincums 


bered ; wit exerted with good- breeding, 
and managed with reſerve; as upon 


ſome occaſions the ſentiments may be 


enforced with all the ſtrength of elo- 
quence and poetry : and though in ſome 


parts the piece may appear with a more 


ſerious and ſolemn caſt of colouring, 
yet upon the whole, he tells us it muſt 
be lively and riant. This I take to 


be his meaning in the following paſ- 


. 5 


Eft brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus aures ; 

Et ſermone opus eſt modo triſti, ſæpe jocoſo, 
Defendente vicem modo rhetoris atque poctmi; 
Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus atque 
Extenuantis eas conſulto. 


Such, then, was the notion which Ho- 
race had of this kind of writing. And 


if there is any propriety in. theſe his 


rules, if they are founded on the truth 
of taſte and art ; I fear the performance 
in queſtion; with numberleſs others of 
the ſame ſtamp (which have not how- 
ever wanted admirers) muſt inevitably 
ſtand condemned. The truth of it is, 
moſt of the pieces which are uſu- 
ally produced upon this plan, rather 

ive one an image of Lucilius, than of 
R the authors of them ſeem to 
miſtake the awkward negligence of the 


favourite of Scipio, for the eaſy air of 


the friend of Mæcenas. | | 
You will Kill tell me, perhaps, that 
the example of Horace himſelf is an un- 


anſwerable objection to the notion I 


have embraced ; as there are numberleſs 
lines in his Satires and Epiſtles, where 
the verſification is evidently neglected. 
But are you ſure, Hortepſius, that thoſe 
lines which ſound ſo unharmonious to à 
modern ear, had the ſame effect upon 
a Roman one? for 'tnyſelf, at Jeaſt, [ 
am much inclined to believe the con- 
trary : and it ſeems highly incredible, 
that he who had ventured to cenſure 
Lucilius for the uncouthneſs of his num- 
bers, ſhould himſelf be notoriouſſy 80 
of the very fault againſt which he 10 
ſtrongly exclaims, Mot certain it is, 
that the delicacy of che ancients with 
reſpe to numbers, Was far ſuperior to 
any thing that modern taſte can retend 
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to; and that they diſcoveted differences 
which are to us abſolutely im Perteptibn, 


that 
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To mention 'only one remarkable in- 
ſtance: a very ancient writer has ob- 
ſerved upon the following verſe in 
Virgil, 05 120 | Fey 


Arma virumque cano, Troje qui primus ab oris. 


that if inſtead of primus we were to pro- 


nounce it primis (is being long, and us 
ſhort) the entire harmony of the line 
would be deſtroyed. —But whoſe ear 1s 


now ſo exquiſitely ſenſible, as to per- 


ceive the diſtinction between thoſe two 
quantities? Some refinement of this 
kind might probably give muſic to thoſe 
lines in Horace, which now ſeem ſo 
untuneable. | Te 

In ſubjects of this nature it is not poſ- 
ſible, perhaps, to expreſs one's ideas in 
any very preciſe and determinate man- 
ner. I will only therefore in general 
obſerve, with reſpect to the requiſite 
ſtyle of theſe performances, that it con- 
ſiſts in a natural eaſe of expreſſion, an 


elegant familiarity of phraſe, which, 


though formed of the moſt uſual terms 
of language, has yet a grace and ener- 
gy, no leſs ſtriking than that of a 
more elevated diction. There is a cer- 
tain lively colouring peculiar to com- 
poſitions in this way, which, without 


being ſo bright and glowing as is ne- 


ceſſary for the higher poetry, is never- 
theleſs equally removed from whatever 
appears harſh and dry. But particular 
inſtances will, perhaps, better, illuſtrate 
my meaning, than any thing I can far- 
ther ſay to explain it. There is ſcarce 
a line in the Moral Epiſtles of Mr. 
Pope, which might not be produced 
for this eee I chooſe however: to 
lay before you the following - verſes, 
not as preferring. them to many others 
which might” be quoted from that 
inimitable ſatiriſt; but as they afford 
me an opportunity of comparing them 
with a verſion of the ſame original lines, 
of which they are an imitation; and, 
by that means, of ſhewing you at one 
view what I conceive is, and is not, in 


the true manner of Horace 
Peace is my dear delight. not Fleury's more; 
ut touch me, and nõ miniſter ſo ſore: 
Whoe'er offends, at ſome unlucky time, 
Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhyme; 
Sacred to ridiculehis whole life lone, 
And he ſad burden of ſome merry ſong, | 


Pleaſantry of Horace. 
8 2 
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J will refer you to your own memory for 
the Latin paſſage, from whence Mr. 
Pope has *. — the general hint of theſe 
verſes; and content myſelf with adding 
a tranſlation of the lines from Horace 


by another hand 8 . 


Behold me blameleſs bard, how fond of peace 
But he who hurts me (nay, I will be heard) 
Had better take a hon by the beard ; : 
His eyes ſhall weep the folly of his tongue, 

By laughing crouds in rueful ballad ſung. 


There is a ftrength and ſpirit in the 


former of theſe paſſages, and a flatneſs 


and languor in the latter, which cannot 
fail of being diſcovered by every readet 
of the leaſt delicacy of diſcernment 
and yet the words which compoſe them 
both are equally ſounding and ſigni- 
ficant, The rules then, which I juſt 
now mentioned from Horace, will point 
out the real cauſe of the different effects 
which theſe two paſſages produce in our 
minds; as the paſlages themſelves will 
ſerve to confirm the truth and juſtice of 
the rules, In the lines of Mr. Pope, 
one of the principal beauties will be 
found to conſiſt in the ſhortneſs of the 
expreſſion; whereas the ſentiments in 
the other are too much incumbered with 
words. Thus for inſtance, 


Peace is my dear delight, 
is pleaſing, becauſe it is conciſe z as, 
k "Behold me blameleſs bard, how fond of peace ! 


is, in compariſon of the former, the 
werba laſſas onerantia aures. Another 
diſtinguiſhing perfection in the imitator 
of Horace, is that ſpirit of gaiety which 
he has diffuſed through theſe lines, not 
to mention thoſe happy, though fami- 
liar, images of /iding into verſe, and 
hitching in rhyme ; which can never be 
ſufficiently admired. But the tranſla- 
tor, on the contrary, has caſt too ſerious 
an air over his numbers, and appears 
with an emotion and earneſtneſs chat 
diſappoints the force of his ſatire: 


Nay, I will be heard, 
has the mien of a man in a paſſion ; and 
His eyes ſhall weep the folly of his tongue, | 


though a good line in itſelf, is much too 


ſolemn and tr 


ical for the undiſturbed 


But 


% 


© But T need not enter more minutely 
into an examination of theſe paſſages. 
The general hints I have thrown out in 
this letter will ſuffice to ſhew you where- 
in I imagine the true manner of Horace 
conſiſts. And after all, perhaps, it can 
no more be explained, than acquired, 
by rules of art. It is what true genius 
can only execute, and juſt taſte alone 
diſcover. #tzoſborne, 


.S 221. Concerning the Criterion of Taſte. 


[In a Letter. + | 

It is well, my friend, that the age of 
transformation is no more : otherwiſe I 
ſhould tremble for your ſevere attack 
upon the Muſes, and expect to ſee the 
ſtory of your metamorphoſis embelliſh 
the poetical miracles of ſome modern 
Ovid. But it is long ſince the fate of 
the Pierides has gained any credit in 
the world, and you may now, in full 
ſecurity, contemn the divinities of Par- 
naſſus, and ſpeak irreverently of. the 
daughters of Jove himſelf. You ſee, 
nevertheleſs, how highly the Ancients 
conceived of them, when they thus re- 
preſented them as the offspring of the 


great father of gods and men. You re- 


ject, I know, this article of the heathen 
creed : but I may venture, however, to 
aſſert, that philoſophy will confirm what 
fahle has thus invented, and that the 
Muſes are, in ſtrict truth, of heavenly 
extraction. 1 6 | 
The charms of the fine arts are, in- 
deed, literally derived from the Author 
of all nature, and founded in the origi- 


nal frame and conſtitution of the human 


mind. Accordingly, the general prin- 
ciples of taſte are common to our whole 
1 and ariſe from that internal 
enſe of beauty which every man, in 
ſome degree at leaſt, evidently poſſeſſes. 
No rational mind can be ſo wholly void 
of all perceptions of this ſort, as to be 
capable of contemplating the various 
objects that ſurround him, with one 
equal coldneſs and indifference. There 
are certain' forms which muſt neceſſarily 
All the ſoul with agreeable ideas; and 
ſhe is inſtantly determined in her ap- 
probation of them, previous to all rea- 
ſonings concerning their uſe and con- 
venience. It is upon thefe general 
principles that what- is called fine taſte 
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in the arts is founded; and conſequently 
is by no means ſo precarious and un- 
ſettled an idea as you chooſe to de- 
ſeribe it. The truth is, taſte is nothing 
more than this univerſal ſenſe of beauty, 
rendered more exquiite by genius, and 
more correct by cultivation: and it is 


from the ſimple and original ideas of 


this fort, that the mind learns: to form 
her judgment of the higher and more 
complex kinds. Accordingly, the whole 
circle of the imitative and oratorical arts 


is governed by the ſame general rules 


of criticiſm ; and to prove the certainty 
of theſe with repe& to any one of them, 
is to eſtabliſh their validity with regard 
to all the reſt, I will therefore con- 
fider the Criterion of Taſte in relation 
only to fine writing, W 
Each ſpecies of compoſition has its 
diſtin& perfections: and it would require 
a much larger compaſs than a letter af- 
fords, to prove their reſpective beauties 
to be derived from truth and nature; 
and conſequently reducible to a regular 
and preciſe ſtandard. I will only men- 
tion therefore thoſe general properties 
which are eſſential to them all, and 
without which they muſt neceffarily be 
defective in their ſeveral kinds. Theſe, 
I think, may be comprehended under 
uniformity in the deſign, variety and 
reſemblance in the metaphors and ſimi- 
litudes, together with propriety and 
harmony in the dition. Now, ſome or 
all of theſe qualities conſtantly attend 
our ideas of beauty, and neceffarily raiſe 
that agreeable perception of the mind, 
in what object ſoever they appear. 
The charms of fine compoſition then, 
are ſo far frem exiſting only in the 
heated imagination of an enthuſiaſtic 
admirer, that they reſult from the con- 
ſtitution of nature herſelf. And per- 
haps the principles of criticiſm are 25 
certain and indiſputable; even as thoſe 
of the mathematics. Thus, for inſtance, 
that order is preferable to confuſion, 
that harmony is more pleaſing than diſ- 
ſonance, with ſome few other axioms 
upon which the ſcience is built; are 
truths which ſtrike at once upon the 
mind with the ſame force of cogyiction, 
as that the whole is greater than any 0 
its parts, or, that it from equals you 
take away equals, the remainder _ 
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be equal. And in both caſes, the pro- 
poſitions which reſt upon theſe plain and 
obvious maxims, ſeem equally capable 
of .the ſame evidence of demonſtra- 
tion. n e en es 

But as every intellectual, as well as 
animal faculty is improved and ſtrength- 
ened by exerciſe; the more the ſoul 
exerts this her internal ſenſe of beauty 
upon any particular object, the more 
ſhe will enlarge and refine her reliſh of 
that peculiar ſpecies. For this reaſon 
the works of thoſe great maſters, whoſe 
performances have. been long and gene- 
rally admired, ſupply a farther criterion 
of fine taſte, equally: fixed and certain 
as that which 1s immediately derived 
from nature herſelf, ' The truth is, fine 
writing is only the art of railing agree- 
able fenſations of the intellectual kind; 
and therefore, as by examining thoſe 
original forms which are adapted to 
awaken this perception in the mind, we 
learn what thoſe qualities are which 
conſtitute beauty in general; ſo by ob- 


ſerving the peculiar conſtruction of thoſe 
compoſitions of genius which have al- 


ways pleaſed, wWeèe perfect our idea of fine 
writing in particular. It is this united 
approbation, in perſons of different ages 
and of various characters and languages, 
that Longinus has made the teſt of the 
true ſublime; and he might with equal 
juſtice have extended the ſame criterion 
to all the inferior excellencies of elegant 
compoſition. Thus the deference paid 
to the performances of the great maſters 


of antiquity, is fixed upon juſt and ſo- 


lid reaſons; it is not becauſe Ariſtotle 
and Horace have given us the rules of 
criticiſm, that we muſt ſubmit to their 


authority; it is becauſe thoſe rules are 


derived from works which have been 
diſtinguiſhed by the uninterrupted. ad- 
miration of all the more improved part 
of mankind, from their earlieſt appear- 
ance down to this preſent hour. For 
whatever, through a long ſeries of ages, 
has been oniverially eſteemed as beauti- 
ful, cannot but be con formable to our 
Juſt and natural ideas of beauty. 

The oppoſition, however, which ſome- 
times divides the opinions of thoſe whoſe 
judgments may be ſuppoſed equal and 
perfect, is urged as a powerful objection 
againſt the reality of a fixed canon of 
criticiſm: it is a proof, you think, that 
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after all which can be ſaid of ſine taſte, 
it muſt ultimately be reſolved into the 


peculiar reliſh of each individual. But 


this diverſity of ſentiments will not, of 
itſelf, deſtroy the evidence of the crite- 
rion; ſinse the ſame effect may be pro- 
duced by numberleſs other cauſes. A 
thouſand accidental circumſtances: may 
concur in counteracting the force of the 
rule, even allowing it to be ever ſo fixed 
and invariable, when left in its free and 
uninfluenced ſtate. Not to mention 
that falſe bias which party or perſonaf 
diſlike may fix upon the mind, the moſt 
unprejudiced critic will find it difficult 
to diſengage himſelf entirely from thoſe 
partial affections in favour of particular 
beauties, to which either the. general 
courſe of his ſtudies, or the peculiar 
caſt of his temper, may have rendered 
him moſt ſenſible. | But as perfection 
in any works of genius reſults from the 
united beauty and propriety of | its ſeve- 
ral diitin@ parts, and as it is impoſhble 
that any human compolition ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs all thoſe qualities in their higheſt 
and molt ſovereign degree; the mind, 
when ſhe pronounces judgment upon 
any piece of this ſort, is apt to decide 
of its merit, as thoſe circumſtances 
which ſhe moſt admires, either prevail 
or are deficient. 'Thus, for inſtance, 
the excellency of the Roman maſters 
in painting, conſiſts in beauty of deſign, 
nobleneſs of attitude, and delicacy of 
expreſſion; but the charms of good co- 
louring are wanting. On the contrary, 
the Venetian ſchool is ſaid to have ne- 
glected deſign a little too much; but at 
the ſame time has been more attentive 
to the grace and harmony of well-diſ- 
poſed lights and ſnades. Now it will 
be admitted by all admirers of this noble 
art, that no compoſition of the pencil 
can be perfect, where either of theſe 
qualities are abſent; yet the moſt ac- 
compliſhed judge may be ſo particularly 
ſtruck with one or other of theſe excel- 
lencies, in preference to the reſt, as to 
be influenced in his cenſure or applauſe 
of the whole tablature, by the predomi- 
nancy or deficiency of his favourite 
beauty. Something of this kind (where 
the meaner prejudices do not operate) is 
ever, Jam perſuaded, the occaſion of 


that diverſity of fentences which we oc- 


caſionally hear pronounced by, the moſt 
8 3 | +: proved 


Improved | judges on the ſame piece. 
But this only ſhews, that much caution 
is neceſſary to give a fine taſte its full 
and unobſtructed effect; not that. it is 
in itſelf uncertain and precarious. 

ov vi Fitzaſßorne. 


8 222. Reflections upon ſeeing Mr. Poes's 
Hlouſe at Binffeld. In à Letter. 


Vour letter found me juſt upon my 
return from an excurſion into Berkſhire, 
where I had been paying a viſit to a 
friend, Who is drinking the waters at 


Sunning-hill. In one of my morning 


rides over that delightful country, I 
accidentally paſſed through a little vil- 
lage, which afforded me much agree- 
able meditation; as in times to come, 


perhaps, it will be viſited by the lovers 


of the polite arts, with as much venera- 
tion as Virgil's tomb, or any other cele- 
brated ſpot of antiquity. The place I 
mean is Binfield, where the Poet to 
whom I am indebted (in common with 
every reader of taſte) for ſo much ex- 
quiſite entertainment, ſpent the earlieſt 
part of his youth. I will not ſcruple to 
confeſs that I looked upon the ſcene 
where he planned ſome of thoſe beauti- 
ful performances which firſt recommend- 
ed him to the notice of the world, with 
a degree of enthufiaſm ; and could not 
but confider the ground as ſacred that 
was impreſſed with the footſteps of a ge- 
nius that undoubtedly does the higheſt 
honour to our age and nation. 
The ſituation of mind in which I 
found myſelf upon this occaſion, ſug- 
8 to my remembrance a paſſage in 
ully, which I thought I never fo tho- 
roughly entered into the ſpirit of before. 
That noble author, in one of his philo- 
ſophical converſation- pieces, introduces 
his friend Atticus as obſerving the pleaſ- 
ing effect which ſcenes of this nature are 
wont to have upon one's mind: Mo- 
vemur enim, ſays that polite Ro- 
man, neſcio quo pacto, locis ipſis, in 
% quibus eorum, quos diligimus aut ad- 
«© miramur, adſunt veſtigia. Me qui- 
% dem ipſz illz noſtræ Athenz, non 
tam operibus magnificis exquifitiſque 
% Anriquorum artibus delectant, quam 
* recordatione ſummorum virorum, ubi 
* 8 habitare, ubi ſedere, ubi 
diſputare fit ſolitus.“ 9 


| 
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Thus, you ſee, I could defend myſelf 
by an example of great authority, were 
Jin danger upon this occaſion of being 
ridiculed as a romantic viſionary. But 
I am too well acquainted with the refin- 
ed ſentiments ct Orontes, 'to be under 
any apprehenſion he will condemn the 


impreſſions I have here acknowledged, 


On the contrary, I have often heard you 
mention with approbation a circum- 
ſtance of this kind which is related of 
Silius Italicus. The annual ceremonies 
which that poet performed at Virgil's 
ſepulchre, gave you a more favourable 
Opinion of his taſte, you confeſſed, than 
any thing in his works was able to 
raiſe, | ( 

It is certain that ſome of the greateſt 
names of antiquity have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the high reverence they 
ſkewed to the poetical character. Scipio, 
you may remember, defired to be laid 
in the ſame tomb with Ennius; and I 
am inclined to pardon. that ſucceſsful 
madman Alexander many of his extra- 
vagancies, for the generous regard he 
paid to the memory of Pindar, at the 
ſacking of Thebes. © | 

| There ſeems, indeed, to be ſomething 
in poetry, that raiſes the poſſeſſors of 
that very ſingular talent, far higher in 
the eſtimation of the world in general, 
than thoſe who excel in any other of the 
refined arts. And accordingly: we find 


that poets have been diſtinguiſhed by 


antiquity with the moſt remarkable ho- 
nours. Thus Homer, we are told; was 
deified at Smyrna; as the citizens of 
Mytilene ſtamped the image of Sappho 
upon their public coin: Anacreon re- 
ceived a ſolemn invitation to ſpend his 
days at Athens, and Hipparchus, the 
ſon of Piſiſtratus, fitted out a ſplendid 
veſſel in order to tranſport him thither : 
and when Virgil came into the-theatre 
at Rome, the whole audience roſe up 
and ſaluted him, with the ſame reſpect 
as they would have paid to Auguſtus 
himſelf. | 3A ne MSIE) 1 

Painting, one ſhould imagine, has the 


P . 


faireſt pretenfions of rivalling her ſiſter 


art in the number of admirers z and yet, 
where Apelles is mentioned once, Ho- 


mer is celebrated a thouſand times. 


Nor can this be accounted for by urg- 
ing that the works of the latter are ſtill 
extant, while thoſe of the former have 
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this remarkable pre- eminence. 


periſhed long ſince: for is not Milton's 
Paradiſe Loſt more univerſally eſteemed 
than Raphael's Cartoons? | 
The truth, I imagine, is, there are 
more who are natural judges of the har- 
mony of numbers, than of the grace of 
\ proportions. One meets with but few 
who have not, in ſome degree at leaſt, a 
tolerable ear; but a judicious eye is a far 
more uncommon poſſeſſion. For as words 
are the univerſal medium which all men 


employ in order to convey their ſenti- 


ments to each other ; it ſeems a juſt 


conſequence that they ſhould be more 


generally formed for-reliſhing and judg- 
ing of performances in that way: 
whereas the art of repreſenting ideas by 
means of lines and colours, lies more out 
of the road oſ common uſe, and is there- 
fore leſs adapted to the taſte of the ge- 
neral run of mankind. 

I hazard this obſervation, in the 
hopes of drawing from you your ſenti- 
ments upon a ſubject, in which no man 
is more qualified to decide; as indeed 
it is to the converſation of Orontes that 
J am indebted for the diſcovery of many 
refined delicacies in the imitative arts, 
which without his judicious aſſiſtance, 
would have lain concealed to me with 
other common obſervers, Fitzeſborne. 


{ 223. Concerning the Uſe of the An- 
cient. Mythology in Modern Poetry. In 
a Letter. ; i er 751040 
If there was any thing in any former 
letter inconſiſtent with that eſteem which 
is juſtly due to the ancients, I deſire to 
retract it in this; and diſavow every ex- 
preſſion which might ſeem to give pre- 
cedency to the moderns in works of ge- 
nius. I am fo far indeed from enter- 


taining the ſentiments you impute to 


me, that I have often endeavoured to 
account for that ſuperiority which is ſo 
viſible: in the compoſitions of their poets: 
and have frequently aſſigned their reli- 
gion as in the number of thoſe cauſes, 
which probably concurred to give them 
That 
enthuſiaſm which is ſo eſſential to every 
true artiſt in the poetical way, was con- 
ſiderably heightened and enflamed by 
the whole turn of their ſacred doctrines; 
and the fancied preſence of their Mu- 
ſes had almoſt as wonderful an effect 
Win 5 
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upon their thoughts aud language, as if 
they had been really and divinely in- 
ſpired. Whilſt all nature was ſuppoſed 


to ſwarm with divinities, and every oak 
and fountain was believed to be the re- 


ſidence of ſome preſiding deity; what 


wonder if the poet was animated by the 
imagined influence of ſuch exalted ſo- 
ciety, and found himſelf tranſported be- 
yond the. ordinary limits of ſober hu- 


manity ? The mind when attended only 
by mere mortals of ſuperior powers, is 
obſerved to riſe in her ſtrength ; and her 


faculties open and enlarge themſelves 
when ſhe acts in the view of thoſe, for 


whom ſhe has conceived a more than 
common reverence. But when the force 


of ſaperſtition moves in concert with the 
powers of imagination, and genius is 
enflamed by devotion, poetry muſt ſhine 


out in all her brighteſt perfection and 
ſplendor. a To 

Whatever, therefore, the philoſopher 
might think of the religion ot his coun- 
try; it was the intereſt, of the poet to 
be thoroughly orthodox. If he gave up 


his creed, he muſt, renounce. his num- 
bers: and there could be no inſpira- 


tion, where there were no muſes. This 


is ſo true, that it is in compoſitions of 
the poetical kind alone that the an- 


cients ſeem. to have the principal advan- 


tage over the moderns : in every other 


ſpecies of writing one might venture 
perhaps to aſſert that theſe latter ages 
have, at leaſt, equalled them, When I 
ſay ſo, I do not confine, myſelf to the 
productions of our own nation, but com- 


prehend likewiſe thoſe, of our neigh- 


bours: and with that extent the obſer- 
vation will poſſibly hold true, even 
without an exception in favour of hiſta- 
ry and oratory. E r 
But whatever may with juſtice be de- 
termined concerning that queſtion; it 
is certain, at leaſt, that the practice of 
all ſucceeding poets confirms the notion 
for which L am principally contending. 


Though | the altars of Paganiſm have 


many ages fince been thrown down, and 

oves...are no longer ſacred; yet the 
| ron of the poets has not changed 
with the religion of the times, but the 
gods of Greece and Rome are ſtill ador- 
ed in modern verſe, Is not this à con- 
feſſion, that fancy is enliyened by ſaper- 
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| ſtition, and that the ancient bards 
catched their rapture from the old my- 
thology? I will own, however, that I 
think there is ſomething ridiculous in 
this 'unnatural adoption, and that a mo- 
dern poet makes but an awkward figure 
with his -antiquated gods. When the 
Pagan ſyſtem was ſanctiſied by popular 
belief, a piece of machinery of that 
kind, as it had the air of probability, 
afforded a very ſtriking manner of cele- 
brating any remarkable circumſtance, or 
railing any common one. But now that 
this ſuperſtition is no longer ſupported 
by vulgar opinion, it has loſt its princi- 
pal grace and efficacy, and ſeems to be, 
In general, the moſt cold and unintereſt- 
ing method in which a poet can work up 
his ſentiments. What, for inſtance, can 
be more unaffecting and ſpiritleſs, than 
the compliment which Baileau has paid 
to Louis the XIVth on his famous paſ- 
ſage over the Rhine? He repreſents the 
Naiads, you may remember, as alarm- 
ing the god of that river with an ac- 
count of the march of the French mo- 
march; upon which the river-god aſ- 
ſomes the appearance of an old experi- 
enced commander, and flies to a Dutch 
Fort, in order to exhort the [garriſon to 
ally out and diſpute the intended paſ- 
Tape.” Accordingly they range them- 
ſelves in form of battle, with the Rhine 
at their head; who, after ſome vain ef- 
forts, obſerving Mars and Bellona on 
the ſide of te enemy, is ſo terrified 
with the view) of thoſe ſuperior divini- 
ties, that he moſt "galliticly runs away, 
and leaves the hero in quiet poſſeſſion of 
his banks. I know not ho. far this may 
be reliſhed by critics, or Juſttked by cuſ- 


tom; -but as T am only mentioning my 


particular taſte, I will acknowledge, 
that it appears to me extremely infipid 
and puerile. ee Eid 

0 7 hav not, however, ſo much of the 
Tpirit of Typhus in me, as to make 
Wär upon the gods without reſtriction, 
and attempt to exclude them from their 
whole poetical dominions. To repre- 
ſent natural, moral, or intellectual qua- 
lities and affections as perſons, and ap- 
propriate tö them thoſe general em- 
blems by which their powers and proper- 
ties are uſually typified in Pagan theo- 
Jogy, may be allowed as one of the moſt 


carried off from obſervin 


Lo 
pleaſing and graceful figures of poetical 


rhetoric. When Dryden, addrefling him. 
_ to the month of May as to a perſon, 
ays, 1 


For thee the Graces lead the Fa hours; 
one may conſider him as ſpeaking only 


in metaphor: and when ſuch ſhadowy 
| beings are thus juſt ſhown to the imagi- 


nation, and immediately withdrawn 
again, they certainly have a very pow- 
erful effect. But I can reliſh them no 


farther than as figures only: when they 


are extended in any ſerious compoſition 
beyond the limits of metaphor, and ex- 


hibited under all the various actions of 


real perſons, I cannot but conſider them 


as ſo many. abſurdities, which cuſtom 


has unreaſonably authorized. Thus 


Spenſer, in one of his paſtorals, repre- 


ſents the god of love as flying, like a 


bird, from bough to bough. A ſhep- 
herd, who hears a ruſtling among the 


buſhes, ſuppoſes it to be ſome game, 
and accordingly diſcharges his bow. 
Cupid returns the ſhot; and after ſeve. 
ral arrows had been mutually exchang- 
ed between them, the unfortunate ſwain 
diſcovers whom it is he is contending 
with: but as he is endeavouring to 
make his eſcape, receives a deſperate 
wound in the heel. This fiction makes 


the fubject of a very pretty idyllium in 


one of the Greek poets; yet is extreme - 


ly flat and diſguſting as it is adopted by 


our Britifh bard. And the reaſon of 
the difference is plain: in the former it 
is fup ported by a popular fuperſtition; 
whereas no ſtrain of imagination can 
give it the leaſt air of probability, as it is 


worked up by the latter 


| Quodeungue mihi oſtendis ſic, anne odĩ. 
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I muſt confeſs, at the ſame time, that 
the inimitable Priorchas introduced this 
fabulous ſcheme with ſuch uncom mon 
grace, and has paid ſo many genteel 
compliments to his miſtreſs by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Venus and Cupid, that one 15 
the impro- 
priety of this machinery, by the pleaſ- 
ing addreſs with which he manages it: 


and I never read his tender poems of 


this kind, without applying to him 
what Seneca ſomewhere ſays upon 2 
e ſemilar 


2 
0 1 r IVE 
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alluſion. 


permanent 
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fimilar ocecaſion: Major ille e qui indi- 


cium abſtu it, quam qui meruit. 

To ſpeak my ſentiments in one word, 
I would leave the gods in full poſſeſſion 
of allegorical and burleſque poems: in 
all others I would never ſuffer them to 
make their appearance in-perſon and as 
agents, but to enter only in ſimile or 
It is thus Waller, of all our 
poets, has moſt happily employed them : 
and his application of the ſtory of 
Daphne and Apollo will ſerve as an in- 
flance, in what manner the ancient my- 
thology may be adopted with the utmoſt 
propriety and beauty. Fitzoſborne. 


$ 224. On the Delicacy of every Author of 

Genius, with reſped to his own Perfor- 

mances. lu a Letter. 4 

If the ingenious piece you communi- 
cated to me, requires any farther touches 
of your pencil ; I muſt acknowledge the 
truth to be, what you are inclined to 
ſuſpe&, that my friendſhip has impoſed 
upon my judgment. But though in the 
preſent inſtance your delicacy ſeems far 
too refined ; yet, in general, I muſt 
agree with you, that works of the moſt 
ind, are not the effects of a 
lucky moment, nor ſtruck out at a ſingle 
heat. The beſt performances, indeed, 
have generally coſt the moſt labour; 
and that eaſe, which is ſo eſſential to fine 
writing, -has ſeldom been attained wich- 
out repeated and ſevere corrections : Lu- 
dentis ſpeciem dabit et torquebitur, is a 
motto that may be applied, I believe, to 
molt ſucceſsful authors of genius. With 


as much facility as the numbers of the 


natural Prior ſeem to have flowed. from 
him, they were the reſult (if I am not 
miſinformed) of much application: and 
a friend of mine, who undertook to 
tranſcribe one of the nobleſt perfor- 
mances of the ſineſt genius that this, or 
perhaps any age can boaſt, has often aſ- 
ſured me, that there is not a ſingle line, 
a5 it is now publiſhed, which ſtands in 


conformity with the original manuſcript. 


The truth is, every ſentiment bas its pe- 
culiar expreſſion, and every word its pre- 
ciſe place, which do not always im- 
mediately preſent themſelves, and ge- 
nerally demand frequent trials, before 
they can be properly adjuſted: not to 


nention the mare important difficulties, 


which neceſſarily occur in ſettling the 


plan and regulating the higher parts 
which com poſe the ſtructure of a finiſhed 
work. | | 
Thoſe, indeed, whoknow what pangs 
it coſts even the moſt fertile genius to 


be delivered of a juſt and regular produc- 
tion, might be inclined, perhaps, to cry 


out with the moſt ancient of authors, 
Oh ! that mine adverſary bad written a 
book ! A writer of refined taſte has the 


continual mortification to find himſelf 
incapable of taking entire poſſeſſion of 


that ideal beauty, which warms and fills 
his imagination. His conceptions ſtill 
riſe above all the powers of his art, and 
he can but faintly copy out thoſe images 


of perfection, which are impreſſed upon 


his mind. Never was any thing, ſays 
Tully, more beautiſul than the Venus 
of Apelles, or the Jove of Phidias ; yet 
were they by no means equal to thoſe 


high notions of beauty which animated 


the geniuſes of thoſe wonderful artiſts. 
In the ſame manner, he obſerves, the 
great maſters of oratory imagined to 


themſelves a certain perfection of elo- 
quence, which they could only contem- 
plate in idea, but in vain attempted to 
draw out in expreſſion. 


Perhaps no au- 
thor ever perpetuated his reputation, 


who could write up to the full ſtandard 


of his own judgment: and I am per- 


ſuaded that he, who upon a ſurvey of 
his compoſitions can with entire com- 


placency pronounce them good, will 


hardly find the world join with him in 


the ſame favourable ſentence. 
The moſt judicious of all poets, the 


inimitable Virgil, uſed to reſemble his 
productions to thoſe of that animal, who, 


agreeably to the notions of the Ancients, 
was ſuppoſed to bring forth her young 


into the world, a mere rude and ſhape- 


leſs maſs; he was obliged . to retouch 


them again and again, he acknowledg- 


ed, before they acquired their proper 
form and beauty, Accordingly we are 
told, that after having ſpent eleven 


years in compoſing his Eneid, he in- 


tended to have ſet apart three more for 
the reviſal of that glorious performance. 
But being prevented by his laſt ſickneſs 
from giving thoſe finiſhing touches, 
which his exquiſite judgment conceived 


to be ſtil] neceſſary, he directed his 


friends 


friends Tucca and Varius to burn the 
nobleſt poem that ever appeared in the 
Roman language. In the ſame ſpirit of 
delicacy, Mr. Dryden tells us, that had 
he taken more time in "tranſlating this 
author, he might pofibly have ſucceed- 
ed better: but never, he aſſures us, 
could he have ſucceeded ſo well as to 
have fatisfied himſelf. L 
In a word, Hortenſius, I agree with 


you, that there is nothing more difficult 


than to fill up the character of an au- 
thor, who propoſes to raiſe a juſt and 
laſting admiration ; who is not content- 
ed with thoſe little tranſient flaſhes of 
applauſe, which attend the ordinary race 
of writers, but conſiders only how he 
may ſhine out te poſterity 5; who ex- 
tends his views beyond the preſent ge- 
'neration, and cultivates thoſe produc- 
tions which are to flouriſh in future 
ages. What Sir William Temple ob- 
ſerves of poetry, may be applied to 
every other work where taſte and ima- 
gination are concerned: It requires 
the greateſt contraries to compoſe it; 
c a genius both penetrating and ſolid ; 
% an expreſſion both ſtrong and deli- 
% cate. There muſt be a great agita- 


c tion of mind to invent, a great calm 


4 to judge and correct: there muſt be 
% upon the ſame tree, and at the 
„ ſame time, both flower and fruit.“ 
But though, I know, you would not 
value yourſelf upon any performance, 
wherein 'theſe very oppoſite and very 
ſingular qualities were not conſpicu- 
ous; yet T muſt remind you at the 
ſame time, that when the file ceaſes 
to poliſh, it muſt neceſſarily weaken, 
Fou will remember, therefore, that there 
4s a medium between the immoderate 
caution of that ' orator, who was three 
Olympiads in writing a fingle oration ; 
and the extravagant expedition of that 
Poet,” whoſe funeral pile was compoſed 
of his own numberlefs productions. 

8 „ Yo thai. ts) A  Fitzofborne. 


225. Reflection: upon Style. In a Letter. 


The deauties of Style ſeem to be ge- 
nerally conſidered as below the Artenfen 
both of an author and a reader. I know 
not, therefore, Whether I may venture 
to acknowledge, that among the num- 
berleſs graces of your late performance, 
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in its higheſt elegance. 


I particularly admifed that ſtrength and 
elEpance with which you have en. 
forced and. adorned the nobleſt ſenti. 
ments. | | | 

There was a time however (and it 
was a period of the trueſt refinements) 
when an excellence of this kind waz 
eſteemed in the number of the politeſt 


accomplifhments; as it was the ambi. 


tion of ſome of the greateſt names of an. 
tiquity to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the 
improvement of their native tongue. 
Julius Cæſar, who was not only the 
greateſt hero, but the fineſt gentleman 
that ever, perhaps, appeared in the 
world, was deſirous of adding this ta. 
lent to his other moſt ſhining endoy. 
ments: and we are told he ſtudied the 
language of his country with much ap. 
plication 3 as we are ſure he poſſeſſed it 
What a loſs, 
Euphronius, is it to the literary world, 
that the treatiſe which he wrote upon 
this ſubject, is periſhed with many other 
valuable works of that age ! But though 
we are deprived of the benefit of his ob- 
ſervations, we are happily not without 
an inſtance of their effects; and his 
on memoirs will ever remain as the 
beſt and brighteſt exemplar, not only of 
true generalſhip, but of fine. writing. 


He publiſhed them, indeed, only as ma- 


terials for the uſe of thoſe who ſhould 
be diſpoſed to enlarge upon that re- 
markable period of the Roman ſtory; 
yet the purity and gracefulneſs of his 


ſtyle were ſuch, that no judicious writer 


durſt attempt to touch the ſubject after 
ham? 1907 155 | 
Having produced ſo illuſtrious an in- 
ſtance in favour of an art, for which! 
have ventured to admire you; it would 
be impertinent to add a fecond, were 1 
to cite a leſs authority than that of the 
immortal Tully. This noble author, in 
his dialogue concerning the celebrated 
Roman orators, frequently mentions it 
as a very high encomium, that they poſ- 
ſeſſed the elegance of their native lan- 
guage; and introduces Brutus as de- 
claring, that he ſhould prefer the ho- 
nour of being eſteemed the great maſter 
and improver of Roman eloquence, even 
to the glory of many-triumphe, © 
Bat to add reaſon to precedent, and 
to view tkis art in its uſe as well as its 
ä dignity 3 
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dignity; will it not be allowed of ſome 
importance, when it is conſidered, that 
eloquence is one of the moſt conſiderable 
auxiliaries of truth? Nothing indeed 
contributes more to ſubdue the mind to 
the force of reaſon, than her being ſup- 
ported by the powerful aſſiſtance of 


maſculine and vigorous oratory, As on 


the contrary, the moſt legitimate argu- 
ments may be diſappointed of that ſuc- 
ceſs they deſerve, by being attended 
with a ſpiritleſs and enfeebled expreſſion, 
Accordingly, that moſt elegant of writ- 
ers, the inimitable. Mr. Addiſon, ob- 
ſerves, in one of his eſſays, that there 
« js as much difference between com- 
« prehending a thought cloathed in 
« Cicero's language and that of an or- 
« dinary writer, as between ſeeing an 
% Object by the light of a taper and the 
« light of the ſun.” . | 


It is ſurely then a very ſtrange conceit 


of the celebrated Malbranche, who 
ſeems to think the pleaſure which ariſes 
from peruſing a well-written piece, is of 
the criminal kind, and has its ſource in 
the weakneſs and effeminacy of the hu- 
man heart. A man, muſt have a very 
uncommon ſeverity of temper indeed, 
who can find any thing to-condemn-in 
adding charms to truth, and gaining the 
heart by captivating the ear; in unit- 


ing roſes. with the thorns, of ſcience, and 


joining pleaſure with inſtruction. 
The truth is, the mind is delighted 
with a fine ſtyle, upon the ſame prinei- 


ple that it prefers regularity to confuſion, 


and beauty to deformity. A taſte of 
this ſort is indeed ſo far from being a 
mark of any depravity of our nature, 
that I ſhould. rather. conſider it as an 
evidence, in ſome degree; of tbe moral 
rectitude of its conſtitution, as it is a 
proof of its retaining ſome reliſh at leaſt 
of harmony and order. | x 

One might be apt indeed to ſuſpect 
that certain writers, amongſt us had con- 
lidered all beauties of this ſort, in the 
ſame gloomy view with Malbranche : 
or at leaſt that they avoided every-re- 
ſinement in ſtyle, as unworthy a lover of 
truth and philoſophy. Their ſenti- 
ments are ſunk by the loweſt expreſ- 
lions, and ſeem condemned to the firſt 
curſe, of creeping upon the ground all 
the days of their life. Others, on the 


contrary, miſtake pomp for dignity; 
and, in order to. of ID expreſſions 
above vulgar language, lift them up 
beyond common apprehenſions, eſteem- 
ing it (one ſhould. imagine) a mark of 
their genius, that it requires ſome inge- 
nuity to penetrate their meaning. But 
how few writers, like Euphronius, know 
to hit that true medium which lies be- 
tween thoſe diſtant extremes l How ſel. 
dom do we meet with an author, whoſe 
expreſſions, like thoſe, of my friend, are 
glowing but not glaring, whoſe meta- 
phors are natural but not common, 
whoſe periods are harmonious. but not 
poetical; in a word, whoſe ſentiments 
are well ſet, and ſhewn to the under- 
ſtanding in their trueſt and moſt advan» 
tageous luſtre,  Fitzoſborne, + 


§ 226. On Thinking. In a Letter. 


If one would rate any particular merit 
according to its true valuation, it may 
be neceſſary, perhaps, to conſider how 
far it can be juſtly claimed by mankind 
in general. I am ſure, at leaſt, when I 
read the very uncommon ſentiments of 
your laſt letter, I found their judicious 
author rife. in my eſteem, by reflecting, 
that there is not a more ſingular cha- 
racter in the world, than that of a think- 
ing man. It is not merely having a 
ſucceſhon of ideas, which lightly Kim 
over the mind, that can with any pro- 
priety be ſtiled by that denomination. It 
is obſerving them ſeparately and diſtinct- 
ly, and ranging them under their re- 
ſpective claſies; it is calmly and ſteadil 
viewing our opinions on every ſide, a 
reſolutely tracing them through all their 
conſequences and connections, that con- 
ſtitutes the man of reflection, and dif. 
tinguiſhes reaſon from fancy. Provi- 
dence, indeed, does not ſeem to have 
formed any very conſiderable number of 
our ſpecies for an extenſive exerciſe of 
this higher faculty; as the thoughts of 
the far greater part of mankind are ne- 
ceſſarily reſtrained within the ordinary 
purpoſes of animal life. But even if we 
look up to thoſe Who move in muck ſu- 
perior orbits, and who have opportuni- 
ties to improve, as well as leiſure to ex- 
erciſe their underſtandings; we ſhalt 
find, that thinking s one of the leaſt ex- 


* 


erted privileges of cultivated humanity. 
l It 
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It is, indeed, an operation of the 
mind which meets with many obſtruc- 
tions to check its juſt and free direc- 
tion 3 but there are two principles, 
which prevail more or leſs in the con- 
ſtitutions of moſt men, that particularly 
contribute to keep this faculty of the 
ſoul unemployed: I mean, pride and 
indolence. To deſcend to truth through 
the tedious progreſſion of well-examined 
deductions, is confidered as a reproach 
to the quickneſs of underſtanding ; as 
It is much too laborions a method for 
any but thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a 
vigorous and reſolute activity of mind. 
For this reaſon, the greater part of our 
ſpecies generally chooſe either to ſeize 
upon their concluſions at once, or to 
take them by reboand from others, as 
| beſt ſuiting with their vanity or their 
lazineſs. Accordingly. Mr. Locke ob- 
ſerves; that there are not ſo many er- 
rors and wrong opinions in the world 
as is generally imagined. Not that he 
thinks mankind are by any means uni- 
form in embracing truth; but becauſe 
the majority of them, he maintains, 
have no thought or opinion at all about 
thoſe doctrines concerning which they 
raiſe the greateſt clamour. Like the 
common ſoldiers in an army, they fol- 
low where their leaders direct, without 
knowing, or even enquiring, into the 
cauſe for which they ſo warmiy con- 
tend. 53 % $315 POTS o 13H «QB Ul. 
This will account for the ſlow ſteps 


by which truth has advanced in the 


world, on one ſide; and for thoſe ab- 
ſurd ſyſtems which, at different periods, 
have had an univerſal currency, on the 
other. For there is a ſtrange diſpoſi- 
tion in human nature, either blindly 
to tread the ſame paths that have been 
traverſed by others, or to ſtrike out 
into the moſt devious extravagancies: 
the greater part of the world will either 
totally renounce their reaſon, or reaſon 
only from the wild ſuggeſtions of an 
keated imagination. 1 5Þ, inis 
From the ſame ſource may be de- 
rived thoſe diviſions and animoſities, 
which break the union both of public 
and private ſocieties, and turn the peace 
and harmony of human intercourſe in- 
tu diſſonauce and contention. For white. 
mom jndge and ad hy ifuch meaſures as 


number ſeven. the b of ce can 
not be more ridiculous than the ſtyle in which it 


have not been proved by the ſtand. 
ard of diſpaſſionate reaſon, they muſt 
equally be miſtaken in their eſtimates 
both of their own conduct and that of 
others. EINE £2 

If we turn our view from active to 
contemplative life, we may have oc. 
caſion, perhaps, to remark, that think. 
ing is no leſs uncommon in the ' lite- 
rary than the civil world. The num- 
ber of thoſe writers who can, with an 
juſtneſs of expreſſion, be termed think. 
ing authors, would not form a very co- 
pious library, though one were to take 
in all of that kind which both ancient 
and modern times have produced! Ne. 
ceſſarily, I imagine, muſt one exclude 
from a collection of this ſort, all cri- 
tics, commentators, tranſlators, and, in 
ſhort, all that numerous under-tribe in 
the commonwealth of literature, that owe 
their exiftence merely to the thoughts 
of others. E ſhould reject, for the ſame 
reaſon, ſuch compilers as Valerius Ma- 
ximus and Aulus Gellius: though it 
muſt be owned, indeed, their works 
have acquired an accidental value, as 
they preſerve to us ſeveral curious 
traces of antiquity, which time would 
otherwiſe have entirely worn out, 
Thoſe teeming geniuſes likewiſe, who 
have propagated the fruits of their ſtu- 
dies through a long ſeries of tracts, 
would have little pretence, I believe, 
to be admitted as writers of reflection. 
For this reaſon I cannot regret the lots 
of thoſe incredible numbers of compo- 
fitions which ſome of the Ancients are 
{aid to have produced : 


Quale fuit Cali rapido feryentius amni 
Ing-niovm ; capſis quem fama eſt eſſe, libriſque 
Ambuſtum propriis, Hos, 


Thus Epicurus, we are told, left be- 
hind him three hundred volumes of his 
own. works, wherein he had not in- 
ſerted a fingle quotation ; and we have 
it upon the authority of Varro's own 
words *, that he himſelf compoſed four 
ee eee RR eee hundred 


Thie paſfage is to be found in Aul, Gellius 
who quotes it from à treatiſe which Varro had 


written concerning 905 Nee of the 


Buß u e ſubje of this piece cane 
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appears to have been compoſed: for that moſt 
lzarned author of his times (as Cicero, if 1 _ 
| 
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hundred and ninety books; Seneca aſ- 
ſures us, that Didymus the Gramma- 
rian wrote no leſs than four thouſand ; 
but Origen, it ſeems, was yet more proli- 
fic, and extended his performances even 
to ſix thouſand treatiſes. It is obvious 
to imagine with what ſort of materials 
the productions of fuch expeditious work- 
men were wrought up: found thought 
and well-matured refleQions could have 
no ſhare, we may be ſure, in theſe 
haſty performances, Thus are books 
multiplied, whilſt authors are ſcarce ; 
and ſo much eaſier is it to write than 
to think! But ſhall I not myſelf, Pa- 
lamedes, prove an inſtance that it is fo, 
if [ ſuſpend any longer your own more 
important reflections, by interrupting 
you with fuch as mine ? e 
Fitzoſborne. 


5227. Reflections on the Advantages of 
Converſation, 3 


It is with much pleaſure I look back 
upon that philoſophical week which I 
lately enjoyed at | ; as there is 
no part, perhaps, of ſocial life which 
affords more real ſatisfaction than thoſe 
hours which one paſſes in rational and 
unreſerved converſation... The free com- 
munication of ſentiments amongſt a ſet 
of ingenious and ſpeculative friends, 
ſuch as thoſe you gave me the oppor- 
tunity of meeting, throws the mind in- 
to the moſt advantageous exerciſe, and 
ſhews the ſtrength or weakneſs of its 
opinions, with greater: force of con- 
viction than any other method we can 
employ. 5 
That“ it is not good for man to be 
alone,“ is true in more views of our 
ſpecies than one; and ſociety gives 
ſtrength to our reaſon, as well as poliſh 
to our manners. The ſoul, when left 
entirely to her own ſolitary contempla- 
tions, is inſenſibly drawn by a ſort of 
conſtitutional bias, which generally leads 
her opinions to the fide of her inclina- 
tions. Hence it is that ſhe contracts 
thoſe peculiarities of reaſoning, and 


take not, ſomewhere calls him) informed his 
readers in that performance, ſe jam duodecimam 
annorum be bdomadam ingreſſum eſſe, et ad eum diem 
Jeptuaginta hebdemadas tibrorum conſcripfiſſe. : 
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little habits of thinking, which ſo often 
confirm her in the moſt fantaſtical er- 
rors. But nothing is more likely to re- 
cover the mind from this falſe bent, 
than the counter-warmth of impartial 
debate. Converſation opens our views, 
and gives our faculties a more vigorous 
play; it puts us upon turning our no- 
tions on every ſide, and holds them up 
to a light that diſcovers thoſe latent 
flaws which would probably have lain 
concealed in the gloom of unagitated& 
abſtraction. Accordingly, one may ra- 
mark, that moſt of thoſe wild doc- 
trines which have been let looſe upon 
the world, have generally owed their 
birth to perſons whoſe circumſtances 
or diſpoſitions have given them the 


feweſt opportunities of canvaſſing their 


reſpeQive ſyſtems. in the way of free. 
and friendly debate. Had the authors 
of many an extravagant hypotheſis diſ- 
cuſſed their prineiples in private carcles, 


ere they had given vent to them in 


public, the obſervation of Varro had 
never, perhaps, been made (or never, 
at leaſt, with ſo much juſtice), that 
* there is no opinion ſo abſurd, but has 
«« ſome philoſopher or other to produce 
% 1n its ſupport.” 42 Z04 49 
Upon this principle, I imagine, it is 
that ſome of the fineſt pieces of anti- 
quity are written in the dialogue man- 
ner. Plato and Tully, it ſhould ſeem, 
thought truth could never be examined 
with more advantage than amidſt the 
amicable © oppoſition of well- regulated 
converſe. It is probable, indeed, that 
ſubjects of a ſerious and philoſophical 
kind were more frequently the topics 


of Greek and Roman converſations than 


they are of ours; as the circumſtances 
of the world had not yet given occaſion 
to thoſe prudential reaſons which may 
now, perhaps, reſtrain a more free ex- 
change of ſentiments amongſt us. There 
was ſomething, likewiſe, in the very 
ſcenes themſelves where they ufually aſ- 
ſembled, that almoſt unavoidably turned 
the ſtream of their converſations into 
this uſeful channel. Their rooms and 

ardens were generally adorned; you 

now, with the ſtatues of the greateſt 
maſters of reaſon that had then ap- 


peared in the world ; and While So- 


crates or Ariſtotle ſtood in their view. 
9 
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It is no wonder their diſcourſe fell upon 
thoſe ſubjects which ſuch animating re- 
preſentations would naturally ſuggeſt. 

is probable, therefore, that many of 
thoſe” ancient pieces which are drawn 
up in the dialogne-manner, were no 
Imaginary converſations invented by 
their authors; but faithful tranſcripts 
from real life. And it is this circum- 
Nance, perhaps, as much as any other, 


which contributes to give them that re- 


markable advantage over the generality 
of modern compoſitions which have 
been formed upon the ſame plan. I 
am ſure, at leaſt, I could ſcarce name 
more than three or four of this kind 
Which have appeared in our language 
_ worthy of notice. My lord Shafteſbury*s 
dialogue, intitled The Moraliſts“; 
Mr. Addiſon's upon Ancient Coins; 
Mr. Spence's upon the Odyſſey; toge- 
ther witk thoſe of my very ingenious 
friend, Philemon to Hydaſpes; are, al- 
moſt, the only ee in this way 
which have hitherto come forth amongſt 
us with advantage. Theſe, indeed, are 
all maſter- pieces of the kind, and writ- 
ten in the true ſpirit of learning and 
Politeneſs. The converſation in each 
of theſe moſt elegant performances is 
conducted, not in the uſual abſurd me- 
thod of introducing one diſputant to 
be tamely filenced by the other; but in 
the more lively dramatic manner, where 
à juſt contraſt of characters is preſerved 
throughout, and where the ſeveral ſpeak- 
ers ſupport their reſpective ſentiments 
with all the ſtrength and ſpirit of a well- 
bred oppoſition. © © Fitzoſborne,” 


$228." On the Great H:iforical Gre. 
Every age has produced heroes and 


Politicians; all nations have experienced 


revolutions; and all hiſtories are nearly 
alike, to thoſe who ſeek only to fur- 
niſh their memories with facts; but 
Whoſoever thinks, or, what is ſtill more 
rare, whoſoever has taſte, will find but 
four ages in the hiſtory of the world. 
Theſe four happy ages are thoſe in 
which the arts were carried to perfec- 
tion; and which, by ſerving as the æra 
of tlie greatneſs of the human mind, 
Ae examples for poſterity. ä 
The firſt of cheſe ages to which true 
Flory is annexed, is that of Philip and 


Alexander, or that of a Pericles, 4 
Demoſthenes, an Ariſtotle, a Plato, an 
Apelles, a Phidias, and a Praxiteles; 
and this honour bas been confined with. 
in the limits of ancient Greece; the reſt 
of the known world was then in a fate 
of barbariſm. 4 | 
The ſecond age is that of Cæſar 
and Auguftus, diſtinguiſned likewiſe by 
the names of Lucretius, Cicero, Titus 
Livius. Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, 
and Vitruvius. 2 | 
The third is that which followed 
the taking of Conſtantinople by Maho. 
met II. Then a family of private ci- 
tizens was ſeen to do that which the 
kings of Europe ought to have under- 
taken, The Medicis invited to Flo- 
rence the Learned, who had been dri 
ven out of Greece by the Turks.— 
This was the age of Italy's glory, 
The polite arts had already” recovered 
a new life in that country ; the Italians 
honoured them with the title of Virtu, 
as the firſt Greeks had diſtinguiſhed 
them by the name of Wiſdom. Every 
thing tended towards perfection; a Mi. 
chael Angelo, a Raphael, a Titian, a 
Taſſo, and an Arioſto, flouriſhed. The 
art of engraving was invented; elegant 
architecture appeared again, as Asi. 
rable as in the moſt triumphant ages 
of Rome; and the Gothic barba- 
riſm, which had disfigured Europe in 
every kind of production, was driven 
from Italy, de make wa for goo 
ta e. . U $3 * 
The arts, always tranſplanted from 
Greece to Italy, found themſelves in a 
fayourable ſoil, where they inſtantly 
produced fruit, Prance, England, Ger- 
many, and Spain, aimed in their turns 
to gather theſe fruits; but either they 
could not live in thoſe climates, or elſe 
they degenerated very faſt. 
Francis I. encouraged learned men, 


but ſuch as were merely learned men : 


he had architects; but he had no Mi- 


chael Angelo, nor Palladio: he endea- 


voured in vain to eſtabliſh ſchools for 
painting; the Italian maſters, whom 
he invited to France, raiſed no pupils 


there. Some epigrams, and a few looſe 


tales, made the whole of our poetry- 
Rabelais was Hee. proſe, writer in 
vogue in the time of Henry * 


h 77” ab ) | 


In a word, the Italians alone were in known to a nation, who, though poſs 
poſlefſion of every thing that was beau- * ſeſſed of harbours on the Weſtern 


tiful, excepting muſic, which was then 
but in a rude ſtate; and experimental 
philoſophy, which was every. where 
equally unknown. 


Laſtly, the fourth age is that known 


by the name of the age of Lewis XIV. 
and is perhaps that which approaches 
the neareſt to perfection of all the four: 
enriched by the diſcoveries of the three 
former ones, it has done 32 things 
in certain kinds than thoſe three toge- 
ther. All the arts, indeed, were not 
carried farther than under the Medicis, 
Auguſtus, and Alexander; but human 
reaſon in general was more improved. 


In this age we firſt became acquainted 
with ſound. philoſophy. It may truly 


be ſaid, that from the laſt years of 
Cardinal Richelieu's adminiftration till 
thoſe which followed the death of 
Lewis XIV. there has happened fuch 
a general revolution in our arts, our 
genius, Our manners, and even in our 
government, as will ſerve as an im- 
mortal mark to the true glory of our 
country. This happy influence has not 
been confined to France; it has com- 
municated itſelf to England, Where it 
has ſtirred up an emulation which that 
ingenious and deeply- learned nation 
ſtood in need of at that time; it has 
introduced taſte into Germany, and the 
ſciences into Ruſſia; it has even rer ani- 
mated Italy, which was languiſhing; 
and Europe is indebted for its politeneſs 
and ſpirit of ſociety, to the court of 
ww ALF; | "IT 
Before this time, the Italians called 
all the people on this fide the Alps by 
the name of Barbarians. It muſt be 
owned that the French, in ſome degree, 
deſeryed this reproachful epithet, , Our 


forefathers joined the romantic gallan- 


try of the Moors with the Gothic rude- 
neſs. They had hardly any of the 
agreeable arts amongſt them; which is 
a proof that the uſeful arts were like- 
wiſe neglected; for, when once the 
things of uſe are carried to perfection, 
the tranſition is quickly made to the 
elegant and the agreeable; and it is 
not at all aſtoniſhing, that. painti 

ſculpture, poetry, eloquence, and phi- 
loſophy, ſhould be in a manner un- 


the calam 


ocean and the Mediterranean ſea, were 
without ſhips; and who, though fond 
of luxury to an exceſs, were hardly 
provided with the moſt common manu- 
fact ures. 4 " | 
The Jews, the Genoeſe,. the Vene 
tians, the Portugueſe, the Flemiſh, the 
Dutch, and the Engliſh, carried on, in 
their turns, the trade of France, which 
was ignorant even of the firſt -princi- 
ples of commerce. Lewis XIII. at his 
acceſlion to the crown, had not a ſingle 
ſhip; the city of Paris contained not 
quite four hundred thouſand men, and 
had not above four fine public edifices ; 
the other cities of the kingdom reſem- 
bled thoſe pitiful villages which, we ſee 
on the other ſide of the Loire. The 
nobility, who were all ſtationed in the 
country, in dungeons ſurrounded with 
deep ditches, oppreſſed the peaſant who 
cultivated the land. The high roads 
were almoſt impaſſable; the towns were 
deſtitute of police; and the government 
had hardly any credit among foreign 
nations. n 
We muſt acknowledge, that, ever 
ſince the decline of the Carlovingian 
family, France had languiſhed more 
or leſs in this infirm ſtate, merely for 
want of the benefit of a good admini- 
ſtration. CW 
For a ſtate to be powerful, the peo- 
ple muſt either enjoy a liberty founded 
on the laws, or the royal authority 
muſt be fixed beyond all oppoſition. 
In France, the people were flayes till 
the reign of Philip Auguſtus; the no- 
blemen were [tyrants till Lewis XI.; 
and the kings, always employed in 
maintaining their authority againſt their 
vaſſals, had neither leiſure to think 
about the happineſs of their ſubjects, 
nor the power of making them happy. 
Lewis XI. did a great deal for the 
regal power, but nothing for the hap- 
pineſs or glory of the nation, Frags» 
cis I, gave birth to trade, navigation, 
and all the arts; but he was too unfor- 
tunate 5 make them take root in the 
nation during his time, ſo that they al 
periſhed with him, Henry 0 555 
was on the point of digs. big Re om 


ities and bar bar! ms in whieh 
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but war and idle 


Chap. 6. 
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the had been plunged by thirty years 


of diſcord, when he was aſſaſſinated in 


his caphal, in the midſt of a people 


whom de had begun to make happy. 
The Cardinal de Richelieu, buſied in 
humbling the houſe- of Auſtria, the 
Calviniſts, and the Grandees, did not 
enjoy a power ſufficiently undiſturbed 
to reform the nation; but he had at 
leaſt the honour of beginning this happy 
— 505 p31 1, - 91% 84 
Thus, for the ſpace of 900 years, 
our genius had been almoſt always re- 
ſtrained under a Gothic government, 
in the midſt of diviſions and civil wars; 
deſtitute of any laws or fixed cuſtoms; 
—— every ſecond century a lan- 
which ſtill continued rude and 
* The nobles were without 
diſcipline, and ſtran to every thin 
2 the clergy lived 
in diſorder and ignorance; and the 
common people without induſtry, and 
ſtupiſied in their wretchedneſs. 1 
The French had no ſhare either in 
the great diſcoveries, or admirable in- 
ventions of other nations: they have 
no title to the diſcoveries of printing, 
gun - powder, glaſſes, iteleſcopes, the 
ſector, compaſs, the air- pump, or the 
true ſyſtem of the univerſe: they were 
making tournaments, while the Portu- 
gueſe and Spaniards were diſcovering 
and conquering new countries from the 


eaſt to the weſt of the known world. 
Charles V. had already ſcattered the 


treaſures of Mexico over Europe, be- 
fore the ſubjects of Francis I. had dif- 
covered the uneulti rated country of Ca- 
nada; but, by the little which the 
French did in the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century, we may ſee what they 
are capable of when properly conducted. 
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nment' there are thre 


In every 
: the legiſlative; the exe- 


ſorts of 


cutive, in reſpe@ to * 


on the law of nations; and the execu- 
tive, in regard to things that depend on 
u A 


Natel Spirit er Laws, book 21. 
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Buy virtue of the firſt, the-prince or 
* —_—_— enacts temporary or perpe- 
tual laws, and amends: or abrogates 
thoſe that have been already enacted. 
By the ſecond, he makes peace or war, 
ſends or receives embaſſies, he eſta. 
bliſhes the public ſecurity, and pro- 
vides againſt invaſions. By the third, 
he puniſhes” criminals, or determipes 
the diſputes that ariſe between indi- 
viduals. The latter we ſhall call the 
judiciary power, and the other ſimply 
the executive power of the ſtate. 

The political liberty of the ſubject 
is a tranquillity of mind, ariſing from 
the opinion each perſon has of his ſaſe- 
ty. In order to have this liberty, it is 
requiſite the government be ſo couſti. 
tuted as one man need not be afraid of 


When the legiſlative and executive 
powers are united in the ſame perſon, 


or in the ſame body of wi EY 


there can be no liberty; becauſe appre- 


henſions may ariſe, leſt the ſame mo- 


narch or ſenate ſhould. enact tyrannical 
laws, to execute them in à tyrannical 


— 
* 


manner. Tn. ar uta * a 
Again, there is no liberty, if the 
power of judging be not ſeparated 
from the legiſlative and executive pow- 

ers- Were it joined with the legiſla- 

tive, the life and liberty of the ſubject 
would be expoſed to arbitrary controu]; 
for the judge would be then the legiſ- 
lator. 17 Wer e it join ed to the e xecu tive 
power, che judge migbt behave with all 

the violence of an oppreſſor. 
There would be an end of every 
thing, were the ſame man, or the ſame 
body, whether of the nobles or of che 
people. to exerciſe thoſe three powers, 
that of enacting laws, that of executing 
the public reſolutions, and that of judg- 
ing the crimes or differences of indivi- 

duals. fi: 18 1 hot 1461: 7241 +3 7 
Mloſt kingdoms of Europe enjoy a mo- 
derate government, becauſe the prince, 
who is inveſted with the two firſt ,pow- 
ers, leaves the third to his ſubjects. 
In Turkey, where theſe three powers 
are united in the ſultan's perſov, the 
ſubjects groan under the weight of 
moſt frightful oppreſſiotntn; 7-7 
In he republics of Italy, where theſe 
three powers are united, there is Jeb 
| liberty 
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1iberty than * dur monarchies. Hence 
their government is obliged to have re- 
courle to as violent methods for its 
ſupport, as even that of the Turks; 


witneſs the ſtate inquiſitors , and the 


lion's mouth, into which erery infor- 
mer may at all hours —_—_— his. writ- 
ten accuſations, 

What a fituation muſt the poot ſub⸗ 
jeſt be in under thoſe republics! The 
ſame body of magiſtrates are poſſeſſed, 
- executors of the law, of the whole 

wer they have given themſelves in 
—— of legiſlators. They may plun- 
— the ſtate by their general deter- 
minations'z and, as they have likewiſe 
the judiciary power in their hands, every 


private citizen may be ruined by their 


parciculir Gerifions. | 

'The whole power 1s here anited in 
one body; and though there is no ex- 
ternal pomp that indicates a deſpotic 
ſway, yet the people feel the effects of 
it every moment. 


Hence it is that mer the princes 


'of Europe, whoſe aim has been level- 
led at arbitrary power, have conſtantly 
ſet out with uniting in their own per- 
ſons all the branches of magiſtracy, and 
all the great offices of tate. 

I allow, indeed, that the mere here- 
ditary ariſtocracy of che Italian repub- 
lies does not anſwer exactly to the de- 
ſpotic power of the eaſtern princes. 
The number of magiſtrates ſometimes 
ſoftens the power of the magiſtracy; 
the whole body of the nobles do not al- 
ways concur in the fame deſigns; and 


different tribunals, are erected, that tem- 


per each other. Thus, at Venice, the 
legiſlative power is in the Council, the 
executive in the Pregadi, and che Ju- 
diciary in the Quarantia. But the miſ- 
chief is, that different tribunals 
are compoſed of magiſtrates all belong- 
ing to the ſame body, which Ns 
almoſt one and the fame power. 

The judiciary power ought — $9:be 
given to a standing ſenate; it mould be 


exerciſed by perſons taken from che bo- 
dy of the people (as ar Athens) at cer- 
tain times ot the year, and purſuant 


0 4 erm and manner preſeribed by 
kv, 5 in order WE een dat 
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e * ki Venice: — N 


law. 


the ſame 


ſon thoſe ſabjecis ho can 
for their good behaviour, there is an end 
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Mould laſt dy as long as: neceſſity re- 


quires, 


By this means the power. of judging, 
A. power: ſo terrible to mankind, not 
being annexed to any particular: Kate or 

profeſſion, becomes, as it were, juvi- 


ſible. People have not then the judges 


continually preſent to their view 3 they 
fear the office, but not the magiſtrate, 
Ia accuſations of a deeper criminal 
nature, it is proper the perſon; accuſed 
ſhould have the privilege of chuſing in 
ſome meaſure his judges, in concutrence 
with the law; or at leaſt he ſhauld have 
a right to except againſt ſo great a num- 
ber, that the remaining an may be 
deemed his own choice. 
The other two powers may be given 
rather to magiſtrates, or permanent bo- 
dies, becauſe they are not exerciſed on 
any private ſubjett; one being no more 
than the general will of the ſtate, and 
the other er ane of chat _—_— 
will. | 
But though abe acibonalsi dagbe not 
to be fixed, yet the judgments ought, 
and to ſuch a degree as to be always 
conformable to the exact letter of the 
Were they to be the private 
opinion of the judge, people would then 


live in ſociety without knowing exactly 


the obligations it lays chem under. 
The judges ought likes iſe to be in 

ation as the accuſed, or in 

other words, his peers, to the end that 


he may not imagine he is fallen intoithe 


hands of perſons inclined to treat him 


with rigour. 444, 


If the legiſlature leaves te executive 
power in poſſeſſion of à right to:impri- 
give ſecurity 


of liberty; unleſs chey are taken up, in 


order to anſwer without delay to a capi- 


tal crime; in this caſe they are really 


free, being e only the * of 


the la - 

But ſhould che legillature think: itſelf 
in danger by ſome 4ecret conſpiraey a- 
gainſt the ſtate, or by a correſpondence 
with a foreign enemy, it mighi authorize 
the executive power, for- abort and li- 
- mired . time, to impriſon ſi d per- 
ſons, who in "that caſe would loſe their 
- liberty only Tor Av, to, preſerye ĩt 
or ever. 000 33: ae 
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And chis is che only reaſonable me- 
thod that, can be ſubſtituted to the ty- 
rannical mayiſtracy of the Ephori, and 
to the fhate. zinquiſitors of et 0 
are alfo'defp potical, 5 

As ain t 4 ſtate, every man Nm d is 
ſuppaſed a free agent, ought. to be his 
own. governor; ſo the legiſlative. power 


ſhou! reſide in the whole body of the 


people. But Gince this is impoſſible in 
large ſtates, and in ſmall ones is ſubject 
to many inconveniencies,” it is fit the 
people ſhould act by their repreſenta- 
tives, what they cannot act by them- 
ſelves. e 0 
The. inhabitants of a particular town 
are much betier acquainied with its 


Wants and intereſts,” than with thoſe of 


other places; and are better judges of 
the capacit "of their neighbours, than 
of that of che reſt of their countrymen. 
The members, therefore, of the legiſta- 


per, that in every confiderab lace, a 

repreſentative; ſhould. be edt 1 

eee 5 
Tbe great e 5 rep refſenta- 


. ies is their being capable of iſcufing 


affairs. For this the 2 ae 1 
is one of the 


are extremely. kunft, w 
| greateit 3 inconveniencies of a. democracy. 

It: is not at all neceſſary that che re- 
preſentatives, who have receiyed 4 ge- 
neral inſtruction fiom - their. electors, 
ſhould wait to be particularly in ucted 


of Germany. True it is, that by tbis 
way of proceeding, the ſpesches af the 
deputies might with greater propriety 
be called the voice of the nation; but 
on the other hand, this would throw 
them into infinite delays Sy. would. give 
each deputy a power of controlling the 
ae: ;, and on the moſt urgent and 

vg occaſions, che ſprings af the na- 


* be . 
- diſtinguiſhed. by their irth, x iches, or 
honours; but were, they to 550 


at the ele&ion of a repreſentative, er. ö 


cept ſuch as are in ſo. mean a ſituation, 
as to be deemed wa have ng will % their 


own. n nns a * 
One great fault there; was, i in os of 


che ancient Tepublics:; that the people 
had, a right. o active teſolutions, ſuch 


as require ſome execution 5+. thing of 
which they are.; abſolutely incapable. 


They ought to have no hand in the go- 
vernment, but. far the chuſing of kepre- 
ſentatives, which is within their reach. 
For though few.can tell the exatt degree 


of men's capacities, yet there are none 
but are capable of knowing, in general, 
whether the perſon hey e 18 better 
qualified than moſt of his neighbours. 
Neither ought the e body 
to be choſen, for active reſolutions, for 
4 e. is not ſo ft; but for the enact- 
g of laws, or to ſee whether the laws 


t ad enacted be duly K a 
ture ſhould not be choſen from the ge- thi 


neral body of the nation; AF. it 18 pro- 


ing they are very 1 Re ard 

which none indeed | it; theme] lyes can 

properly perform. Amos 48 and 
In 4. fate, there arg -aby rf 


founded with the mv mani. 
to have only, the weight of a ling! — 
ike the reſt, the common liberty.would 
be their 2 and they would. er 
„ter in 10 e ale walks ;of the 
. popular. reſolutions, would be, againſt 
them. The ſhare they have, therefore, 


in the le, — ought to be propor- 
in every affair, as is practiſed in the diets wr — 


tioned, to the other adyangages.they. have 
uin thy Hales, whach - NABPERS only when 
they form a body that has a tight o 
put. a ſtop.to.the enter prizes of the peo- 
le, as the epi have 90 5 to put a 
OP o 2 eirst -- 5 28% 18 
The legi lative wer. _ therefore 
me to the body We e 
and to the body choſen to repreſent the 


Pech dle, which haye each their aſſemblies 


" tion. might be Aopped N a ſingle ca- and e apart, each t their ſepa- 


A 


„Wen ans 3 as Mr. Sidney 


Tate views and inteteſta. 
Of the three pawers . 


well qhforeee repreſent a body of peo- the. N is in ſome meaſure next to 


ple, as in, Ho 
.- Countable-t6 their conſtituents; but it is 
£7 different thing” in England, Where 
are deputed by boroughs. 
All the inhabitants of the ſeveral 
ae e d Rabe 4 Hghy of voting 


4 . 


wy - 


Jand, they ought, to be ac- nothing. 


here remaing fe ore only 
two; =y as theſe have need; of à regu- . 
lating wer to temper. <P e part 
of 1 — ative. body. compoſed 1 15 
nobility, is. N N 


very pur „ a 
2 Pu poſe. - 1 1885 l 


rupte 
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The body of the nobility ought to be 
keralichey.s In the firſt place, it is ſo in 
its o-] niture3 and in the next, there 
muſt be a conſiderable intereſt to pre- 
ſerve its privileges; privileges that in 
themſelves are obnoxious to popular 
"envy, and of courſe in a free ſtate are 
' always 1 in datiger, 

But as an hereditary bowler might, be 
tempted to purſue its own particular in- 
tereſts, and for thoſe of the people ; 
it is. proper that, where they may reap 
a ſingular advantage from being. cor- 

05 as in the Jaws relating to the 
applies, they ſhould have no other ſhare 
in the legiſlation, than che power of re- 
jecting and not that of reſolving. 

By the power of reſolving, I mean the 
night of ordaining by their own autho- 


rity, or of Te what has been or- 


dained by others. By the power of re- 
jecting, I would be underſtood to mean 
the Tight of annulling a reſolution taken 
by another, which was the power: of the 
tribunes at Rome. And though the 
perſon poſſeſſed of the privilege of re- 
jecting may likewiſe have the right of 
e g , yer this approbation aſſes 

r no more than à declaration that he 
intends to make no uſe of his privilege 
of rejefting, and is derived from that 
ver) privilege.” | oy 

The” executive power ought to be in 
"the hands of a nt A this 
branch of government, which has always 
need of expedition, 4 better adminiſ- 


tered' by one than by many: ' whereas, 


Whatever depends on the legillative” 
power, is oftentimes better Te ulared 
by many than by 4 ſingle perfon. 

Zut if there Was no monarch „and the 
executive power was committed to A cer- 

"tain number of pexſons ſe ſele&ed from the 

n body, there would be àn end 
then of Hibetty ; by reaſon the two pow- 

ers would be united, as the fame per- 


-fons' would: actually fottetimes have, and 


would moreoyer bedlways able. do Ae 4 


1 Mare in both. US 213 


Were the legillative body to be a con- 
| ſderable time 
would Hkewiſe put an end to 
For one 'of wk by 4 would natu- 


Without meetin a 
1 rt y 


rally follow; either that thete wapld. be 
no lnger hy legiflative reſolutions, 


| 49d then the ſtare would fall imo anat. 


* 


from executin 


people who have a bad opinion of that 
which is actually fitting, may reaſonably 
entertain ſome hopes of the next: but 


have no Al bur when, 1s a 


nimquſly, it would be impoſſible to de- 


caſe it ſhould ever 1 12.10 incroach 
on the executive power. 


executive power, 


| known, to itſelf, 


chy: or that theſe reſolutions would be 
taken by the executive power, which 
would render it abſolute. 

It would be needlefs for the legiſla- 
tive body to continue always aſſembled. 
This would be trouble ſome to the re- 
preſentatives, and moreover would cut 
out too much work for the executive 
power, ſo as to take off its attention 
, and oblige it to think 
only of defendin gits own F 
and the right it has to execute. 

Again, were the legiſlative body to he 
always aſſembled, it might happen. to be 
kept up only by filling the places of the 
deceaſed members with new repreſenta. 
tives; and in that caſe, if the legiſlative 
body was once corrupted, the evil would 
be paſt all remedy. When different le- 

iſlative bodies ſucceed one another, the 


were it to be always the ſame body, the 
people, upon ſeeing it once corrupted, 
would no longer expect any good from 
its laws; and of courſe the would either 
become deſperate, or fall into a ſtate of 
indolence. 
The leg gillative bod \ ſhould 18 ln 5 
ble of Itſelf. For a- ody 1s ſuppoſed to 


embled: 
and beſides, \ were it not to aſſemble una- 


540 00 Which was really the legiſlative 
aach the Win aſſembled, or the other, 

if i 55 had a tight to prorogue itſelf, 
1 might Happen never to be prorogued; 
'whic would be extremely dangerous i in | 


there 
are ſeaſons, ſome of which are. wot pro- 
ie than others, for aſſembling th the legiſ- 
ative body; it is fit therefore, that the 
ſhould. regulate. the 
time of convening as well as the dura- 
tion of thoſe. aſſemblies, according ro 
the circumſtances and exigencies of ſtate 


Were the « executive power dt io have 

a right of utting a ſtop to the incroach · 
Wee of che evittacive, body, the latter 
would become deſpotic; for as it might 
arrogate to itſelf What authority it 
pleaſed, it would ſoon * all the 
other powers. 

| 7 St . | But 
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5 Bis A* 0 mot proper, on the other power ought not to 


be united with any 


Hand; that the legiflative power ſhould part of the legiſlative, yet this is Mabie 
have a right to flop the executive. For to three exceptiotis, founded on the par- 
25 the execuridh Has it natural limits, it ricular intereſt 'of the party accuſed. 


is uſeleſs to confine it; befides, the exe- 


The great are always obnoxious to 


citive pbwer is generally employed if popular envy; and were they to be 


momentary operations. 
faulty, us it put a flop not only to the 
legiflation; but Ice wife to the execution 
elf; nich Was attended with infinite 
tnilchiefs;* TVs ny 
But if the? 75 Weh acre 
overntment, 
the executive; it has a right, and 
oüght to Have the means of examining 
in what manner its laws have been exe- 
cated; an advantage which this govern- 
ment Has over that of Crete and-Sparta, 
Where the Coſmi and the Ephori gave 
Ho ücebunt of their adminiſtfation 
hat whatever may be the iffue of that 
S nB14 legiſlatiwve 16770 — 


ht tö Rave 2 'of judgin 
ſon, yo bf ' eotirſe the a0 5 him 
"Who: is intrüſted Wich the Wrekutide 


Power. His Perſon ſhould"; be facred, 
Pk „46 iw is "heteflary for che good 
of the { Kate to prevent the legiflative 


krary ry, "the mömert he is accufed or tried, 
tliere is un end of Hibe II 


1 "rettdering: themſelves arbi- fity 


The power, judged by the people, they might be in 
therefore; of the Roman tribunes was danger from their judges, 


and would 
moreover be deprived of the ivilege 
which the habit ſubject is poſſeſſed of, 
in a free ſtate, of * dried by their 
peers. The nobility, for this reaſon, 
dught not to be cited before the ordinary 


ht to have no right to conrts of judicature, but before that 


part of the legiſlature Which! 18 compoſed x 
of their own body. 

It is poſſible 175 the . which is 
clear- ſighted i in one ſenſe, and blind in 
another, might in. ſome caſes be too fe- 
vere. "Bot x as we have already obſerved, 
the national judges are no more chan 
the mouth that prongnnces the words of 
the law, mere paſſive beings, incapable 
of moderating either its force or rigour. 
That part therefore of che lepiflative 
body, Which we have junk now obſerved 
to be-a neceſſary tribunal'on another oc- 
caſton, is alſo a neceſſary tribünal in 
this ; it belongs to its ſupreme Setho- 
to moderate the law ih favour of 
che law itſelf, * mitigating the. ſen- 


tence. 


e eee e no cc alte happen, chat” 2 LubjeR 


tonger #mohatthy, but a kind of repub- - Intruſted 


With the ad miniſtration of 


tan, tough not «Fee government. public affairs, might i the rights 


3 a the 
tive 


er cannot abufe it -withbot 
d K 


iſeflors; aud ſuck as hate the 


rion intruſted wirktheiexe- of the people, and be gui 


of \crimes 
which the ordinary 4 7 ates either 
; Eauld-yor, or would net puniſh.” But in 


| * us miniſtefs, though" the Faw fa- ae che legiflati PF power cannot 


chem as Pibjects'; "theſe men mnt 
Ve Exeftttitied arTpubiſhed, - ee, 
rage Which this 
that of Unidus, w 
of ne ſuch ching as callin 
mönes td an '#ecount; Ev 
Adminfftratidn f; and therefore che pe 
We e &buld never obtain a Tarisfadti 
| the injuries done them. 15 
Though in general“ we Judicitry 


Ne TKO Ant SGH 5 


"the Amy- 


meceeple Step hen df Byzantium, 


„ Pa erh 6 est . Nude er- 


| aue he expiration « 0 their ſeveral ꝓffices. 
he l Wem 194.6 


* Pp : 


0 
ww 4. 


uin 
ernment Ras over ſents the party concerned 
where the law attowell 


After Wel 
e- Ja before the ordinary t ibogals, 5 55 
on Are its inferiors, Nc e CORP. ed 

 - moreover of men who are, choſen from 


Mat . 4 


3 and much le 


gan it be "a judge 
his particular caſe, 


2 It Tepre- 
which is the 
It can only therefore impeach : 


ople. 
by before what Court, ſhall it bring 1 its 


xeachment ? Muüſt it go and abale it- 


rſe ſelf, will na- 


diciury the le as well 
4 | carats be apt d by 1 — auth brit) of ſo 
— An ve Na Auen abe by Tote 


ul an accuſer 2: 1 4 : 55 nder w 


preſerve che dignity of. the people, and 
the fecuxity of the ſobjeR, 55 ien 
Eu. repreſents the pic. muſt 
W Th fe 


tive 
6 en 


a ER on Mara Fa 


JVC 


t 
f 
8 
8 
r 
n 
& 
e 
E 
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f 
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ſo 
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concert. | 

| As the IS I power has no Aber 4 
part in the legiſlative than the privilege 

of rejecting „it can have no mare in the 
bli 


6 2 ) 
ay which r A the nobility, ce 


ve neither t 
fame paſſions. | 

Here is an advantage ie this go- 
vern ment h . aver moſt of the ancient 
republics, ere there was this abuſe, 
that the people were at the ſame: time 
both jadge and accuſes: 

The executive power, ffaznt- 1 to 
what has been already ul. 


8 lame intereſts nar 


power of rejecting , otherwiſe it would 
ſoon be ſtripped of i its prerogative. . But 
mould the legiſlative power uſurp a 
ſhare of the executive, the latter would 
be equally undone. | 

[f the prince were to have a Mare in 
the roy by by the power of 3 
ing, Þ 
neceſſary he ſhould have a ſhare in the 
legiſlature, for the ſupport of his on 
prerogative, this ſhare muſt dan in the 
power of rejectigg- 


The change of ne a at Rowe 4 To prevent the executiye pow 


was oWwing to this, that neither the ſe- 
nate, who had one part of the executive 
power, nor the magiſtrates, who were 
entruſted With the ochet, had the right 
of rejecting, Which was entirely lodged 


in the people. 5 | 
| Here then is the ſundamęutal conſti⸗ 


tution of the government we are treat- 
ing of, The legiſlative body being 


compoſed of two parts, one checks the 
other, by the mutual privilege of re- 


jefting : they are both checked by the 
executive Power, as the executive is by 
the Jegiſlatiye. Ti 


form a ſtate of repoſe or inaction. But 
as there is a neceſſity for movement in 
the courſe of hyman, affairs, they are 
forced to move, 


c debates. It is not even neceſ- 


S by that it ſhould propoſe, becauſe, as 
it may always diſapprove of che reſolu- 
tions that ſhall he taken, it may like- 
. wiſe reje& the deciſions on thoſe propo- 


1 which were made againſt its will. 


ſome ancient commonwealths, 


where public debates wers carried on 


"by the l in k body, it was patural 


Ll 


ought to 
have à ſhare in the legiſlature by the 


erty would be loſt. But as it is 9 


in the army, ſhould have 


their fellow ſubjects, and 


* lt to mere in 


f ought not to depend 1 


vails amongſt 


for the executive power ta ſe. and 
de bate with the people, e their 
refalutions muſt have been attended 
with a ſtrange confuſion. _ 

Were the executive power to ordain 
the railing of public money, otberwite 
than by giving its copſent, li 9 ee 
be at an end ;; becauſe it would b 
9 iſlative in the moſt imparrank beige 
nd ation 
| tae legiſlative power was, to ſeule | 
the ſubſidies, not from year to year, but 


8 for ever, it would run the riſk of loſing 


its liberty, becauſe the en s yower 

would no long er be dependent; and : 

when once it Was poſed of of ſuch a | 

Horns right, it you 1d be 2 matter 0 10 . 

9 whether it held it ef itſelf 
angther. The ſame may be ſa ſaig 

if it ſhould fix, not Top. e to go 
but far ever, the ſea ans 

with which it is to ingrok ihe + Nest 
wer. 


er from 
being able to oppreſs, 1 it ls Teqgu viſite chat 


the armies, with Which it is dental | 
ſhould co ſiſt of the people, and haye 
the ſame ſpirit as the pegple; as was the 


caſe at Rome till the time of 1 arius. 


To obtain this end, there are only 


ways ; either that the perſons em bey | 
ng de 
perty to anſwer for their. conduct. 

bt cnſlie] 
only far a 1755 as Was mary. it 
Rame: or if there ſhould he a 0 0 


army, compaſed chiefly of the m 
ue $.of the __ the legi 734 
Theſe three powers mould * 2 N 


Id: have AE 1 te d 

— as ſoon ag it p leaſed ; the fg ier 5 
mould live in common with the ja . of 
the people; and no le by 
barracks; ar fortels, thaply; he. 

fered. + 


„When nc. an army is e 
mediately ont 8 
legiſlative, but on the executive Lao : 
er; and this from the ver 9 nature 0 the | 
thing; its buſineſs conſiſting more in 
acting than in deliberation. 3 
From a manner of thinking that pre- 
— they let. a higb- 
er value upon courage than tamoroul- | 
2 on activity than prodence, on 
ſtrength than counſel. Hence the army |} 
M Yer — a Jae and 2 7 


T3 


2 


was 
depended each on their particular pro- 
vince; it is becauſe” the capital towns 

places, defended by their 

natural firuation;” and” not 


0 278 ) 


Air own offfcers. They will naturally 
Night the orders ſent hath by a body of 
men, whom they look upon as cowards, 
and therefore unworthy to command 


them. 80 that as ſoon às the army de- 


pends on the legiſlative body, the go- 


. -. Vernment becomes a military one; and 
if the * contrary has ever happened, it has 
been owing” to ſome extraordinary cir- - 
2 .cumſtances. 


It is becauſe the army has 
„kept divided; it is becauſe it 
compoſed of feberal bodies, that 


alwa 


were ſiton 
arriſoned 
with re egular troops. Holland, for in- 
ſtance, is ſtill ſafer than Venice: ſhe 
might drown or "ſtarve the revolted 
troops ; for as they are not quartered in 


— roofs capable of furniſhing” them with 


. idea of weis 


27 in the woods. 


Eng When the legiſſative 
E 


only 4 

would 1 have any ſuch defien; I who: 
think that even che exceſs 
not always deſirable, and that g 
| . mediums than in extremes d 
ingvir 


be ea ec. 


neceſſary ſabliftence, this ” ſubfiſtence 
Is of courſe Precarious. 8 8 
Whoever” all read the Admin ble 


ow of Tacitus on the manners of 
. Will find that it is from 


Na 

th em t Eng liſh have borrowed- the 

political government.” 

This beautiful ſyſtem! Was E 
CITES £52403 ef 5415) 618 


As All human things have an end, 
the ſtate We are ſpeaking of will loſe; its; 


. Hberty; it will perim. Have not Rome, 


Sparta, and Carthage periſed ? It will 
wer ſhalt 
more corrupted than the extvutive! 

It is hot my buſineſs to Hine he. 


ther the Engliſh actual enjoy this li- 


berty, or by It is foffrcient® for my 
i to obſerve, that it ig eftabliſhed' 


By, yt WE laws; and 1 "inquire no fur- 


n: af DNn9MKk FP e 00 3 Nam 


Wetter do I pretend by this to un 


* dervalue other governments, nor to ſay 
that this extreme 


74 Hberty ought 
give "uneafine to thoſe who have 
nbderate ſhare of it. How 


to giv 


ank ind 


generally fund their account tter in 


Harring ton, in his Oceana, tis: alſo 
Inquifed into the higheſt point of liberty 
to which tlie 9 of à ſtate may 
But ef eee it _ 

Fo * ln 


* 


reaſon is 


be ſaid, that for want of ROAR the. 
nature of real liberty, he buſied bimlelk | 


in purſuit of an imaginary ene; and 


that he built a Chalcedon, though he 
ha@ a. N 2 1 ed rid 
14 0 Manteſquieu.” 
5 230. of (OVENS) O and the Die 
„deen of AMERICA. . 
It is to-the diſcoveries. of the Port- 
gueſe in the old world, that we are in · 
debted ſor the new; if we may call the, 
conqueſt of America an obligation, 
which proved ſo fatal to its inhabitants, 
and at times tothe conquerors themſelves. | 
This was doubtleſs the . impor- 
tant event that ever ha on our 
globe, one half of which had k en hi- 
thexto- ſtrapgers to the other. {What-. 
ever had been eſteemed. moſt great ar | 
noble before, ſeemed abforbed.. in this. 
kind of new creation. We {till mention 
witkk reſpedtful-admizariang the names 
of the Argonauts, Who did nat perform 
the: bundredth Part of what was done by, 
the. ſailors! undef ; Gama and Albu- 
querque many altays. would have 
been raiſpd by che Ancients to a Greek, 
vcho had diſcevered America}; and yet. 
Bartholomew and Chriſtopher Colombus 
were not thus xewarded. 
Columbus, ſtruck with the wonderful 
expeditions of the Portugueſe, , an ine 
that ſomething greater might be done; 
and: from a bare; inſpection of the map 
of our world, concluded: that there muſt 
be another, which might be found by. 
ſailing; always weſt. He had courage 
equal to his genius, or indeed ſoperier, 
ſeeingf\hechad-tofiroggle! with the pre- 
judices of his contemporaries, | and the 
repulſes of ſeveral; princes: to whom he 
tendered- his ſervices;. Genoa, Which 
was his native country, treated bis 
ſchemes as viſionary, and hy that means 
loſt the only opportunity that could have 
offered of aggrandizing her power. 
Henry VII. king of England, Who was 
ioo greedy of money to hazard any on 
this noble attempt, would not liſten to 
the propoſals made by Columbus!s- bro- 
ther; and Columbus himſelf was, re- 
jected by John II. of Portugal, whoſe 
attention was wWholly employed upon the 
Ooaſt of Africa. He had 90 pròſpect of 
ſuctels i in *ppijang in ung n whoſe. 
oft .tC {2 marina, 


* 


marine lay totally neglected, and their 
affairs more ch], Ned than ever, during 
the minority of Charles VIII. The em- 
peror Maximilian had neither ports for 
ſhipping,” money to fit out a fleet, nor 
ſufficient courage to engage in a ſcheme 
of this nature. The Venetians, indeed, 
might have undertaken it; but whe- 
ther the natural averſion of the Genoeſe 
to theſe people, would not ſuffer Colum- 
bus to apply to the rivals of his country,” 
or that the Venetians had no idea of any 
thing more important than the trade 
they carried on from Alexandria and in 
the Levant, Columbus at length fixed 
all his hopes on the court of Spain. 

Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Iſa- 
bella queen of Caſtile, had by their 
marriage united all Spain under one 
dominion, excepting only the kingdom 
of Granada, which was ſtill in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Moors; but which Ferdi- 
nand ſoon after tool from them. The 
union of theſe two princes had prepared 
the way for the 8 of Spain, 
which was afterwards begun by Colum- 
bus; he was however obliged to under- 
go eight years of inceſſant applidation, 
before Tſabella's court would conſent to 
accept of the ivsſtimable benefit this 
great man offered it. The bane of all 
great projects is che want of money. 
The Spaniſh court Was poor; and the 
prior, Perez, and two merchantsg mams; 
ed Pinzons, were obliged to advances 
ſeventeen thouſand ducats towards fi t. 
ting out the armament? Columbus pro- 
cured à patent from the court}: and at 
length ſet fail from the port of Palos:in> 
Andaluſia, with three ſhips; on Anguſt 
23 in the year 1492 i a ibu 
It was not above à month after his de- 
parture from the Canary iſlands, where 
he had come to an anchor to get re- 
freſnment, when Columbus diſcovered: 
the firſt iſland in America; and during 
this ſhort run, he ſuffered more from the 
murmurings and diſcontent of 'the peo- 
ple of his fleet, than he had done even 
from the tefuſals of the princes. he had 
applied to. This iſland, which he diſ- 
covered, and named St. Salvador, lies 
about a thouſand loagues from the Ca- 
naries ; preſenthy after he likewiſe diſ- 
cbvered the Lucayan- iſlands; together 
wich thoſe of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, 
now ealled St. Domingo. 
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Ferdinand and Iſabella were in the. 
utmoſt ſurprize to ſee him return, at the- 
end of nine months, with ſome. of the 
American natives of Hiſpaniela, ſeve- 
ral rarities from that country, and a, 
amd gd, Serge der e t W 
ented their maieſties. ed ent 

The king and queen made him, Bt, 
down in their preſence, covered. like. a 
grandee of Spain, and created him high. 
admiral and viceroy of the new — , 
Columbus, was now every where looked. 
upon as an extraordinary perſon ſent 
from heaven. Every one-way vying Who, 
ſhould be foremoſt in aſſiſting him in his 
undertakings, and embarking under his 
command. (He ſoon ſet ſail again, witch 
a fleet of ſeventeen ſhips, He now made. 
the diſcovery of ſeveral, other new, 
iſlands, particularly the Caribbees and, 
Jamaica. Doubt had been changed into 
admiration on his firſt voyage; in this, 
admiration was turned into eny y. 

He was might bas hen a 39d 

e 


to 
theſe titles might have been added that 
of the benefactor of Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella. Nevertheleſs, he was brought. 
home priſener to Spain, by judges who. 
had been purpoſely ſent out gn, board to 
obſerve his conduct. As ſoon as it was; 
known;that Columbus was arrived, the. 
people ran an qhoals to meet him, as the 
guardian genius of Spain. Columbus, 
was brought from the ſhip, and appear». 
ed:on ſhore chained hands and feet. 
He: had been thus, treated by the or- 
ders of Fonſęca, bilkop, of Burgos, the 
intendant of the expedition, whole in- 
ratitude was:a8 great as the other's 
A was aſnamed of what, 
ſne ſaw; and did all in her power to 
make Columbus amends for the injuries, 
done to him however, he was not ſuf- 
fered to depart for four years, either be- 
cauſe they feared. that he wauld ſeize, 
upon what he had; diſcovered for him, 
ſelf; or that they were, willing to have. 


time to obſerye his behaviour. At length, 


* 
— 


he was. ſent. on another voyage to the 
new world and- nowait was, that he, 


miſed a new hemiſphere, it was. infiſfed. 
upon that no ſuch — could 
"Yr 4 | '<enilk 3 
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exiſt; and after he had made the aftuil The aſhes of Columbus cannot he af 
diſcovery of ite, it was pretended that it fected by the reputation he gained while 
had been; known: long before. I'ſhall living, in having doubled for us the 
not mention one Martin Behem, of Nu- works of the creation. But mankind de- 
e e i is ſaid, went from light to do juſtice to the illuſtrious dead, 
that city to che ſtraits of Magellan in either from à vain hope that they en- 
e patent from the Dutcheſs hanee thereby the merit of the living, 
of Barguridy, who, as ſhe was not alive or that they are naturally fond of truth. 
at that time, could not iſſue patents. Americ6 Veſpucci, whom we call Ame 
Nor fhall I take notice of the pretended ricus Veſpuſius, a merchant of Florence, 
charts of this Martin Behem, which are had the honour of giving his name to 
M1: ſhewn' ; nor of the evident con- this new half of the globe, in which he 
tradictions Which diferedit this ſtory: did not poſſeſs one acre of land, and 
but, in ſhort, it was not pretended, that pretended to be the firſt who diſcovered 
Martin Behem had peopled America; the continent. But ſuppoſing it true, 
the honour was” given to the Carthagi- that he was the firſt diſcoverer, | the 
nians, and a book of Ariſtotle was quot- glory was certainly due to him, who had 
ed on the oscaſton, which he never the penetration and courage to under- 
wrote. Some found out a conformity take and perform the firſt voyage. 
between fome words in the Caribbee and Honour, as Newton ſays in his diſpute 

Hebrew. languages; and did not fail to with Leibnitz, is due only to the firſt in- 
follow #6 fine att opening. Others were ventor ; thoſe that follow after are only 

poſitive that the children of Noah, after his ſcholars; - Columbus had made three 


ietthing in Siberia, paſſed from thence 
wr 4 Canada on the ice, and that their 
deſcendants; afterwards born in Ca- 


voyages, as admiral and viceroy, five 
years before Americus Veſpuſius had 
made one as a geographer, under the 


nada, had gone and peopled Peru. Ac- command of admiral Ojeda; but this 
cording to others again, the Chineſe latter writing to his friends at Florence, 

and Japaneſe ſeat; colonies) into Ame that he had diſcovered a new world, 
_ rica, and carried over Hons with them they believed him on his word; and the 
for their diverſion, though, there are no citizens of Florence decreed, that a 
lions eicher id Ohina or Japan. In this grand illumination ſhould be made be- 
manner have many learned men argued: fore the door of his houſe every three 
upon the diſcoveries: made by men of years; on the feaſt of All Saints. And 
genius. If it ſhould be aſked, how men yet; ebuld this man be ſaid to deſerve 
fir came upon the continent of Ameri- any hondurs, for happening to be on 
ca Is it het eaſihy anſwered, chat they board a fleet that, in 1489, failed along 
were. plated there by the fame power the coaſt of Brazil, when Columbus 
Who caufes trees and graſs to grow? bad; five! years before, pointed out the 
The reply Which Columbus made to Way to the reſt of the world?ꝰ ; 
ſome of thoſe hd envied him the high There has lately appeared at Flo- 
rence u life of this Americus Veſpu- 


reputation ke had gained, is till famous. 


eſe people pretended: that noching 
could be more eaſy than the diſcoveries 
he had made ; upon which he propoſed 
to them to ſet an egg uprigh: on one of 
its ends; but when they had tried in 
Vain ft) do it, he broke-one end of the 
865 and ſei it uprigkt with eaſe, They 
twid iy ny one ebuld de that: How 
eser t le replle Oelumbus, that 


not one among you thought of it? 
This fry . 


ry i tkiated of Brunelleſchi, 


who, improved architectüre at Florenee 


e ae Columbus: was born. 
Malt de e ene ths petition of 
Kings that have een ſaid be 8 6, 


- 
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ug fins which ſeems to be writen with very 


little regard to truth, and without any 
concluſive reaſoning. Several French 
authors are there complained of, who 
have done juſtite to Columbus's merit; 


but the writer ſhould not have fallen 
upon the French authors, but on the 


Spaniſh, who were the fifft that did this 
juſtice! This writer ſays, that ** he 


„ will conſound the vanity of the 


% French nation, who have always at- 


e tacked with impunity the honour 
[ i 8 r 1 i — L . 
„ and ſuceeſs of the Italian hation.“ 


What » vanity Lean there be in, ſaying, 
chat it was a Genoeſe who Arik diſco: 


verc 


vered America ? or how is. the honour 
of the Italian nation injured in owning, 
that it was to, an Italian, born in Ge- 
noa, that we are indebted for the new 
world ? I purpoſely remark this want of 
equity, good-breeding, and good ſenſe, 
as we have. too many examples of it; 
and I muſt ſay; that the good French 
writers have in general been the leaſt 
guilty of this inſufferable fault; and 
one great reaſon of their being ſo uni- 
verſallß read throughout Europe, 1s 
their doing juſtice to all nations. 
The inhabitants of theſe iſlands, and 


(ar) 


planted into our American colonies, 
ſerve as ſlaves under A very inconſider- 285 
able number of Europeans. Experience 
has likewiſe: taught us how great a ſu- 
periority the Europeans have over the 
Americans, who are every where eaſily: 


overcome, and have not dared to attempt 


a revolution, though a- thauſand to one 
ſuperior in num bes. 
This part of America was alſd' res 
markable on account of its animals and 
plants, which are not to be found in the 
other three parts of the world, and 
Which are of ſo great uſe to us. Horſes, 


of the continent, were a new race of corn of all kinds, and iron, were not 


men. They were all without beards, 
and were as much aſtoniſhed at the faces 
of the Spaniards, as they were at their 
hips and artiilery: they at firſt looked 
upon theſe new viſitors as monſters or 
gods, who had come out of the ſky or 


wanting in Mexico and Peru; and a- 
mong the many valuable commodities 
unknown to the old world, cochineal 
Was the principal, and was brought us 


from this country. Its uſe in dying has 


now made us forget the ſcarlet, Which 


the ſea. Theſe voyages, and thoſe of for time immemorial had been the only 


2 


the Portugueſe; had now taught us how. thing known for giving a fine red colour, 


inconſiderable a ſpot of the globe gur 
Europe was, and what an aſtoniſhing 
variety reigns in the world. Indeſtan 
was known to be inhabited by a race of 

men whoſe; complexions were om: 
In Africa and Afia, at ſome; diſtance / 
from the equator, there had been. found 
ſeyeral kinds of black men; and after 
travellers. had penetrated into America 


Ide importation of cochineal was ſoon 
ſucceeded by that of indigo, cacao, vas. 
nille, and thoſe woods which - ſerve for 
ornament and medicinal purpoſes; par- 
ticularly: the quinquina, or jeſuits bark, 
which is the only ſpecific againſt inter- 
mitting fevers. Nature has placed this 
remedy. in the mountains of Peru, whilſt 
ſhe had diſperſed! the diſeaſe it cured 


Fr a; far as the line, they met with a race through all the reſt of the world. This 
| of people wha were tolerably white. new continent likewiſe furniſhed pearls; 
p The natives of Braſil are of the colour coloured ftones; and diamonds. | 
of bronze. The Chineſe, till appear to It is certain, that America at preſent 
R differ entirely from the reſt of mankind, furniſes the meaneſt citizen of Europe 
\ in the make of their eyes and noſes. with his conveniences and pleaſures. 
2 But what is ſtill to be remarked is, that The gold and filver mines, at their firſt 


into whatſoever regions theſe various 


diſcovery, were of ſervice only to the 


I races are tranſplanted, their complexi-' kings of Spain and the merchants ; the 
£ ons never change, . unleſs they mingle reſt of the world was impoveriſhed by 
y with the natives of the country. The them, for the great multitudes who did 
y mucous membrane of the negroes, which not follow buſineſs, found themſelves”. 
h is known to be of a black colour, is a poſſeſſed of à very ſmall quantity *of © * 
0 manifeſt proof, that there is a differen- bac in compariſon with the immenſe, 
550 tial principle in each ſpecies of men, as ſums accumulated by thoſe, who had 
n well as plants. gall} gli" ..5 the advantage of the firft diſcoveries. We 
ie Dependant upon this principle, na- But by degrees, the great quantit of” 
* ture has formed the different degrees of gold and ſilver which was ſent from _ 
he genius, and the characters of nations, America, was diſperſed throughout all 
ne which are ſeldom known to change. Europe, and by paſſing into a number 
ay Hence the negroes are flayes to other of hands, the diſtribution is become 
ur men, and are purchaſed on the coaſt of more 0 The price of commodi- 
„ Africa, like beaſts, for a ſum of money; ties is likewiſe increaſed in Europe, 25 
g, and the vaſt multitudes of negroes tranſ- proportion to the increaſe of ſpeci, 1 x” 
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To comprehend how the treaſures of any commeree, ſupplies the place of 
America paſſed from the poſſeſſion of the other obligations. 
Spaniards into chat of other nations, it The manner in which the Spaniards 
will be ſufficient to conſider theſe two for a long time conſigned" the gold and 

things the uſe which Charles V. and ſilver to foreigners, Which Was brovgbt 

Philip II. made of their money; and home by their galleons, was ſtill more 

the manner in which other nations ac- ſurpriſing. The Spaniard, who at Cadiz 
quired a ſhare in the wealth of Peru. is properly factor for the foreigner, de- 

The emperor Charles V. who was livered the bullion he received to the 

always travelling, and always at war, care of certain bravoes, called Meteors: 
neceſſarily diſperſed a great quantity of theſe, armed with piſtols at their belt, 

that ſpecie which he received from and a long ſword, carried the bollion 
Mexico and Peru, through Germany in parcels, properly marked, to the 
and Italy. When he ſent his ſon Philip ramparts, and flung them over to other 
over to England, to mar, y queen Mary, + meteors, who waited below, and carried 
and take upon him the title of King of them to the boats which were to-receive 
England, that/ prince depofited in the them, and theſe boats carried them on 
Tower of London, twenty-ſeven large board the ſhips in the road. Theſe me- 
cheſts of ſilver in bars, and an hundred teors and the factors, together with che 

| horſe-loads'of gold and filver coin. The commiſfaries and the guards, who never 
troubles in Flanders, and the intrigues diſturbed them, had each a ſtated fee, 
of the league in France, coſt this Philip, and the foreign > merchant was never 
according to his own confeſſion, above cheated. The king, who received a 
three thouſand millions of livres of our duty upon this money at the arrival of 
„ 2Hoo Yor; dhe galleons, was likewiſe a gainer; ſo 

The manner in which the gold and that, properly ſpeaking, the law only 

ſilver of Peru is diſtributed amongſt all was cheated; a law which would be 
the people of Europe, and from thence abſolutely uſeleſs if not eluded, and 
is ſent to the Eaſt-Indies, is a ſurpriſing; which, nevertheleſs, cannot yet be abto- 
theugh well-known” circumſtance.” By gated, becauſe old prejudices are always 
a ſtrict law enacted by Ferdinand and the moſt difficult to be overcome amongſt 
Iſabella, and afterwards confirmed by mon. d ans 1 COTE 107 In INTO! : 

Charles V. and all the kings of Spain, The greateſt inſtance of the violation 
all other nations were not only excluded of this'law, and of the fidelity of che 
the entrance into any of the ports in Spaniards; was in the year 1684, when 


earch 
cations 


SpaniſAmerica, but f{kewiſe from hav- 


ing the leaſt ſhare, directly or indirectiy, 


in the tiade of that part of the world. 


war was deelared between France and 
Spain. His catholic majeſty endea- 
voured to ſeize upon the effects of all 


One would have imagined; that this law the French in his kingdom; but he in 
would have enabled the Spaniards "to vain iſſued edits and admonitions, in- 

_ fobducall Europe; and yet Spain ſubſiſts quiries and excommunications, not a 
only by the continua violation of this an ple Spanish facxor would betray his 
very law. It can hardly furniſn exports for French correſpondent. This fidelity, 
America to che value of fbur millions; which does ſo much honour'to the Spa- 
whereas) the reſt of Europe ſometimes niſh nation, plainly ſhews; that men 
ſend ovet merchandiae to the amount of only willingly obey thoſe laws, which 
near fifty millions. This prodigious they themſelves have made for the good 
trade of the nations at enmity or at al- of ſociety, and that thoſe which are the 
liance with Spain; is carried on by the  mete effects of à ſovefeign's will, always 
Spaniards themſelves, wWho are always meet with oppoſiti n 
faithful in their dealings with indivi- As the diſcovery of Amerien Was at 
duala, and abways cheating their king. firſt the ſource of much good to the Spa- 
The Spaniards gave no ſecurity to fo- mards, it afterwftds decaſioned them 
reign merchants or the performance of many and conſiderable evits;r One this 
their contracts; as mutual credit, with- been; the depriving that kingdom of 

| Prone e have been its ſubjects, by the great - 
* (DLL | | * Cenarl'y 


We are not to believe, that the eating 


(a) 


cofſarily: quired to peop ple the colonies: 
another "Dey the infecting the world - 

with a diſeaſe, which was before known 

only in the new world, and particularly 


in the iſland of Hiſpaniola. Several of 


the companions of Chriſtopher Colum- 


bus returned home infected with this 
contagion, which afterwards ſpread over 


„ 


Europe. It is certain, that this poiſon, 


which taints the ſprings of life, was pe- 
culiar to America, as the plague and 
ſmall· pox were diſeaſes originally ende- 
mical to the ſouthern parts of Numidia, 


of human fleſh, practiſed by ſome of the 
American ſavages, occaſioned this diſ- 
order. There were no cannibals on the 


iſland of Hiſpaniola, where it was moſt 
frequent and inveterate; neither are 
we to ſuppoſe, with ſome, that it pro- 


ceeded from tod great an exceſs of ſen- 
ſual pleaſures. Nature had never pu- 
niſned exceſſes of this kind with ſuch 
diſorders in che world and even to this 
day, we fine that a momentary indul- 
gence, which has been paſſed for eight 
or ten years, may bring this eruel 
and ſhameful ſeourge upon the chaſteſt. 
; 3 
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The great Cal umbus, after. having 


built ſeveral houſes on theſe iflands, and 
diſcovered the continent, returned to 
Spain, where he enjoyed a reputation 

unſullied by rapine or cruelty, and died 
at Valladolid in 156. But the gover- 


nors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, who, ſuc- 


ceeded him, being perſuaded that theſe 
provinces furniſhed gold, reſolved to 
make the diſcovery at; the price of the 
lives of the inhabitants. In ſhort, whe- 
ther they thought the natives had con- 
ceived. an implacable hatred to them; 
or that they were apprehenſive of their 
ſuperior numbers 3 or that the rage of 
laughter, when once begun, knows no 

bounds, they in the ſpace of a few years 


entirely depopulated Hiſpaniola and 


Cuba, the former of which contained 
three millions of inhabitants, and the 
latter above ſix hundred thouſand. 
Bartholomew de la Caſas, 'biſhop of 
e was an eye - witneſs to theſe 
15 ations, relates that they hunted 


uretched ſavages, almoſt naked and 


# 


\ 


& 
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Wn the natives with dogs. Theſe - 


Wihout- arms, were purſued like wild 


beaſts in the foreſt, devoured alive by 
dogs, ſhot to death, or ſurpriſed and 
burnt in their habitations. Bin biete 
He farther declares; from ocular teſ- 
timony, that they frequently cauſed a 
number of theſe miferable wretches to 
be ſummoned by a prieſt to come in, 
and ſubmit to the Chriſtian religion, 


and to the king of Spain, and that after 


this ceremony, which was only an addi- 
tional act of injuſtice, they put them to 
death without the leaſt remorſe.—I be. 


lieve that De la Caſas has exaggerated in 


many parts of his relation; but, allow 
ing him to have ſaid ten times more 
than is truth, there remains enough to 


make us ſhudder with horror. 


ſacre of a whole race of men could have 
been carried on in the ſight, and under 
the adminiſtration of ſeveral religious of 
the order af St. Jerome; for we know 
that cardinal Ximenes, who was prime 
miniſter of Caſtile before the time of 


Charles V. ſent over four monks of this 


order „in- quality of 2 of the 
royal council of the iſland. Doubtleſs 


they were not able to reſiſt the torrent; 


and the hatred of the natives to their 
new maſters, being with juſt reaſon be- 
come implacable, rendered their de- 
ſtructien unbappily neceſſar x. 


11 S173 * t Voltaire. 
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9 2 31. \The ; Influence of the. Progreſs of 
Science on the Manners and Characters 


The progreſs ef ſcience and the cul- 


tivation of literature, had conſiderable 
effect in changing the manners of the 
European nations, and introducing that 
civility and refinement : by which they 
are no diſtinguiſſed. At the time when 
their empire was overturned, the Ro- 
mans, though they had loſt that correct 
taſte which has rendered the productions 
of their anceſtors the ſtandards of excel- 
lence; and models for imitation to ſue- 
ceeding ages, ſtill preſerved: their love of 
letters, and cultivated the arts with great 
ardour. But rude Barbarians were ſo 
far from being ſtruck with any admira- 
tion of theſe unknown accompliſhments, 
that they deſpiſed them. They were 
not arrived at that ſtate of ſociety, in 
which thoſe faculties of the human 


mind, 


al a 
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It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that this maſ. 
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mind, that have beauty and elegance for 
their objects, begin to unfold them- 


ſelves. They were ſtrangers to all thoſe 
wants and deſires which are the parents 
of ingenious invention; and as they 


did not comprehend either the merit or 
utility of the Roman arts, they deſtroyed 
the monuments of them, with induſtry 
not inferior to that with which their 
poſterity have ſince ſtudied to preſerve, 
or to recover them. The convulſions 
oceaſioned by their ſettlement in the 
empire; the frequent as well as violent 
revolutions in every kingdom which they 
eſtabliſned; together with the interior 
defects in the form of government which 
they introduced, baniſhed ſecurity. and 
leiſure 3 prevented the growth of taſte 
or the culture of ſcience ; and kept Eu- 
rope, during ſeveral. centuries, in a 
Rare of ignorance. But as ſoon as li- 
berty and independence, bggan. to be 
elt by every part of the community, 
and communicated ſome taſte of the ad- 
van tages ariſing from commerce, from 
public order, and from perſonal ſecu- 
rity, the human mind became conſcious 
of powers which it did not formerly per- 
ceive, and fond of | occupations or pur- 
ſuits of which it was formerly incapable. 
Towards the beginning of the twelfth 
century, we diſcern. the firſt ſymptoms oF 
its awakening from that lethargy in 
which it had long been ſunk, ob 
ſerve it turning with curioſity and atten- 
tion towurds new objects. 


1 
A * 


The firſt literary efforts, however, of 
the European nations in the migdlezages, 
were extremely ill-directed. Amon 
nations, 2 well as 3 7 2 
powers of imagination attain ſame de: 
= of vigour before. the — 
faculties are much exerciſed in ſpecula- 
tive or abſtract diſquiſition. Men are 

f ts before they Are philoſophers. 
They feel with ſenfibility, and deſcribe 

with force, when they have made but 
little progreſs in inveſtigation or reaſon- 


ing. The age of Homer and of Heſiod 
long that of Thales, or of So- 


crates. Bat unhappily for literature, 
our anceſtors, deviating from this courſe 
Which nature points out, plunged at 

-once into the depths of abſtruſe and me- 
taphyſical enquiry. They bad been 
converted to the Chriſtian faith ſoon 


„.. 


( 2 . 


after they ſettled in their new conqueſts;” 
but they did not receive e Th 
preſumption of men had added os the 
imple; and inſtructive doctrinęs ef Chriſ. 
tianity, the theories of a. vain philoſg. 
phy, that Abe to penetrate into 
myſteries, and to decide queſtions which 
the limited faculties of the human mind 
are unable to comprehend, or to reſolve, 
'Theſe over- curious ſpeculations were 
incorporated with the ſyſtem of religion, 
and came to be conſidered as the moſt 
effential part of it. As ſoon, then, 23 
curioſity del men to inquire and 
to reaſon, theſe were the ſubjects which 
firſt preſented themſelves, and engaged 
their attention, 'The, ſcholaſtic thedce 0 
with. its infinite train of bold diſgull- 


# > 


7 


tions, and ſubtile dictinctions concerning 
points which are not the object of hu- 
man. reaſon, was the firſt production of 
the ſpirit of . enquiry after it began to 
reſume ſome. degree of attivity and yi 
Sour in Krege: | ona 0 
It was not this circumſtance alone 
that gave ſuch, a wrong turn to the 
mings of men, When they began again 
e exerciſe talents. which they had b 
Jong neglected. Moſt of the perſons 
Who attempted to. revive literature in 
the twelfth . and thirteenth centuricy 
e eee ene Of, dates 
their principles of ſcience from the 
-Greeks.in the eaſtern empire; or fron 
the . Arabians in Spain and  Aﬀic. 
Both theſe. people, acute and inquiſitive 
to excels, corrupted thoſe ſciences which 
they cultivated, The former rendered 
theology a em. of ſpeculative  refine- 
ment, or of endleſs, controverſy. The 
latter. communicated to philoſophy 3 
ſpirit of _ metaphyſical and friyolow 
ſubtlety, . Miſled by theſe guides, the 
perſons who firſt applied to ſcience were 
involved in a maze of intricate inqui- 
ties. Inſtead of allowing their fancy to 
take its natural range, and to produce 
ſuch works of invention as might have 
improved their taſte, and refined thei 
ſentiments ; inſtead of cultivating thok 
arts which embellim human life, aud 
render it comfortable; they were fet 


tered by authority ; they were led alta 
= example, _—_ EY t 12 force 
of their genius in ſpeculations as un- 
availing as they were dificull. 


But 


2 re re fs — to - - theo 3 . 1 


den in that Tangaa e. 


But fruitleſs and ill-directed as theſe 
ſpeculations were, their novelty rouſed, 
and their boldneſs intereſted; the amian 
mind. The ardour with which men 
purſued theſe uninviting ſtudies was 
aſtoniſhing. Genuine philoſophy was 
never cu ivated, in any enlightened 
age, with greater zeal. Schools, upon 
the model of thoſe iaſtituted by Charle- 
magne, were opened in every cathe- 
dral, and almoſt in every monaſtery of 
note. Colleges and univerfities were 
erected, and formed into communities, 
or corpbrations, governed by their own 
laws, and inveſted with ſeparate and 
extenſi ve ene over their own 
members. A regular courſe of ſtudies 
was planned. Privileges of great value 
were * Sifervod' on matters and ſcholars. 
Academical titles and honours of va- 
nous kinds were invented, as 'a' recom- 
pence for both. Nor was it in the 
ſchools alone that fuperiority in ſcience 
led to reputation and authority ; it be- 
came the object of reſpett in life, and 
advanced fuch'as acquired” it to a rank 
of no inconfiderable eminence, Allured 
by all theſe. advantages,” an incredible 
number of ſtudents reforted to theſe 
new ſeats of learning, aud crowded 
with eagerneſs into "that | new path 


which was open 0 n and eilte | 


tion, 

But how conſiderable" ea tek. 
firſt efforts may ap 
circumſtance which prevented the el 


ſes of them from being as extanſfve fi 


t * . e, — the 
languages in Europe, during the pe- 

W review, were "Bl bin, 

They were deſtitute” of elegance, of 
force, and even of perſpicuity. No at- 
tempt had been hitherto made to im- 
prove or to poliſh them. The Latin 
tongue Was Conſecrated by the church 
to religion. Catom, with authority 
ſeares leſs facred; had appropriated it 
10 literature. All the ſciences culti- 
vated in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies were taught in Latin: All the 
books with reſpect to them, were writ- 
To have treated 
o. 1 a Lela ſubjed | in A modern 


as they ou 


7 From the {abrerbon of the N84 empire to 
he beginaitvig of the fixteenth cemury. 


C 


influence was circ 


pear, there was one 


that an old Lentleman came too late for 


Many of the young gentlemen, who ob- 


through the crowd accordingly; but 
when” he came to the ſeats to Which 


and expoſe bim, 1s he ſtoòd out of 
countenance, to the whole audience. 
The frolic went round all the Athe- 
nian benches. But, on thoſe occaſions, 
there were alſo 


language, would have been deemed a 
degradation of it. This confined foi-. 
ence within a very narrow circle. The 
learned alone were admitted into the 
temple of knowledge; the gate was ſhut 
againſt all others, who were aliowed to 
remain involved in I amaywang tw 
m_ ignorance, 

ut though ſcience wins: mow - 
vented," during ſeveral ages, from 5 
fuſing itſelf through ſociety, and its 

Euer ib, the pro- 

greſs of it may be mentioned, never- 
thelefs, among the great cauſes Which 
conttibuted to introduce a change of 
manners into Europe. That ardent, 
though ill - judged, ſpirit of inquiry, 
which, I have deſeribed, occaſioned a 
fermentation of mind, which pat inge. 
nutty and invemion in motion, and 
gave them vigour. It led men to a 
new employment of their faculties, 
which whey found to be agreeable; as 
well as intereſting. It accuſtomed them 
to exerciſes 'and oceopations which tend- 
ed to ſoften their manners, and to give 
them ſome reliſh for thoſe gentle virtues 
which are peculiar to nations amon 
whom ſcience main been cultivated wi 
faccefs.” nnn d er 


d 1. M897 eat} 
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he 19 86 at Abend, W a 
lic repreſentation of ſome play exhi- 
bited in honour of the commonwealth, 


4 place ſuitäble to his age and quality. 


ſerves the ckiffculty and confuſion he 
was in, made figns to him that they 
Would accommedate him if he came | 
Where they ſat: the good man boltled | 


he Was invited, the jeſt was, to ſit cloſe 


particular places ba- 
ſigned for foreigners: when the good 
man ſkulked towards the boxes ap- 
pointed for he Lacedæmonians, that 
honeſt 


ch 
tions 


( 286 ) 
ee nee [thanoyav! 'rebefcd:; ajon whith the hired a ſmall 


lite, roſe up all to a man, and, with 
the greateſt reſpett, received him among 


them: The Athenians, being ſuddenly. 
tonched with a ſenſe of the Spartan 


virtue, and their own degeneracy, gave 


a thunder of applauſe; and the old man 
cried out, © The Athenians underſtand 
hat is good, * the Lacedæmonians 
een it 01." 


e Speater.” 
8 233» 02 woe and AzRia,.. 1 


Bi 5 the reign of Claudius, the Roman 


emperor, Arria, the wife of Cæcinna 
Pætus, was an illuſtrious pattern of 
magnanimity and conjugal affection. 


It happened that her huſband, and 
her ſon were both, at the ſame time, 
attacked with a dangerous illneſs. The 
ſon died. He was à youth endowed. 


with every quality of mind and perſon 


which could endear him to his parents. 


His mother's heart was torn with all 
the anguiſn of grief; yet ſhe reſolved 
to conceal the diſtreſſing event from 
her huſband. She prepared and con- 
ducted his funeral ſo privately, that 
Pztus did not know; of his death 
Whenever ſhe came into her buſhand's 
bed- chamber, ſne pretended. her ſon 
was better; and, as often as he in- 
vired after his health, would anſwer, 
Hat he had reſted well, or had eaten 
with an appetite; When The: found 
that ſhe could no longer reftraint-her - 
grief, but her tears were guſhing out, 
ſhe would leave the room, and,. having 


given vent to her paſſion, return again 


with dry eyes and à ſerene countenance, 


as if ſhe had left her ſotrow behind her 
at the door of the chamber. 


Camillus Scribonianus, the 3 
of Dalmatia, having taken up arms 


. againſt Claudius, Pztus. joined himſelf 


0 his party, and was, ſoon after taken 
Priſoner, and brought to Rome. When 
. guards were going to put him on 


oard, the ſhip, Arria beſought them by 


at ſhe might, be permitted to go with 
1 8 «© Certainly,” ſaid ſhe, you 


Is + 27 cannot refuſe a man of conſular dig- 


Fc nity, as he is, a few attendants to 


975 wait upon him; but, if you l 


bes take er I: alone will perform their 
* office.” This farabry e was 


: 7 Pp 0 2 4 4 . — 
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: than in 


fihing-ve nd boldly ventured to 
3 the hip! AFL! ** ii. 
"Returning 95 4 Rome, Amid bt the 
1 of Scribonianus in the emperor's 
palace, Who prefling her to diſcover all 
that ſhe knew of the. infarreion,— 
% What!” faid\ſhe,' © ſhall” I regard 
thy advice, Who 'ſaw-thy huſband 
„ murdered in thy very arms, aud yet 
„ ſurviveſt him? 
- Pztus being condemed to le, Arria 
foriied a deliberate reſolution tb ſhare 
his fate, and made no ſecret of her in- 
tention. Thraſea, Who married her 
daughter, attempting to diſſuade her 
from her purpoſe, among other argu- 
ments which he -uſed, ſaid to her, 
% Would you then, if my life” were 
to be taken from me, adviſe your 
daughter to die with me?“ % Moſt 
„certainly -would,”” The replied, 4 1 if 
„ ſhe had lived as long, a and in 2 
er müch harmony with. you, as 1 hape 
e lived With Petus. “. 1 
Perſiſting in her eri The 
Wend ien 68 Provide herſelf with a 
dagger: and ont tay, When ſhe ob- 
ſexved a more than: uſual gloom on the 
"eountenance* of Pætus, and” perceived 
that death by the hand of the exetu- 
toner appeated to him more teffible 
> Held of glory perhaps, 
> ſenſible that it Was iel) for her fi: 
that he wiſhed to live=—ſbe drew the 
dagger from her fide; and ſtabbed her- 
ſelf before his "eyes." Then inſtantly 
lacking the hymn from her bjeaft, 
hep 3 — nted it to her huſband . 
25 "My: bn, it + I not painful 5 


* 
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* + In the Tall, N Nog 725 5 ee Bere is ra 
founded on the principal fact in this Rory, 
wholly fictitious in the circumſtances of the. 2 
The author, miſtaking Cærinns Pætus for Phew 
-ſea Pætus, has accuſed even Nero unjuftly Fe — 
ing him with an action which certaintyth 
to Claudius. See Pliny's Epiſtles, 12+ 
16. Dion, Fa, Lib. ly, and Tacitus, Lib, gi 


| =; 1 
2 163 30 * "Sidoians 


remotely relate 
a ſeries. of misfortunes had reduced him 


Sidonians. ſhould think. moſt worthy of 
that honour! Hephæſtion being at that 


time reſident with two young men of 


tion, offered them the kingdom ; 
but 1eY e telling him that it 
was contrary, to the laws of their coun- 


try, to admit any one to that honour, 


99 was nat of. the royal family. He 
having expreſſed his admiration 
ce difintereſted ſpirit, deſired them 
o name one of the- royal, eee 
might remember that received the 
5 rough . 2 Overlook- 
ing many Who wobld have been am- 


bitiqus of this high honour, they made 
choice of Abdolonymus, . whoſe ſingular 


merit. had rendered him conſpicuous 
even in the. vale 75 obſcurity..., Though 
to, the royal family, 


to the neceſſity of cultivating ting 2, garden, 
a a ſmall Expon; ids ſubürhs a 
bee aw kind, hore bed cad 


While Abdolgnymus. was NONE oe 
ployed f in Allan 55 rden, the two 


Friends of Hephæſtion, caring, in their 


hands the enfi ns of. royalty: approach- 
ed him, and ſal ted him king, - rm- 
ing him that Bi exander. had appointed 
him to that offic 

immediately to ex hap has 78 ſtic 1e 
and utenſils of hu ant, Le FE! 
robe and ſceptre. lame, time; 


they urged him, 3 Ft l be 


ſeated on the throne, and have a na- 
tion in his power, not to forget the 
kumble condition Hg: which he nd 
. 

All this, at th belt, appeared. to 
Abdolony ymus As, an illuſion of the; fan- 
ey, or 1 inſult offered to his poverty. 
He requeſted them not to trouble him 
farther with their impertinent jeſts, and 
to find. ſome other way of amuſing 
themſelves, which might. leave him in 
the peaceable. KLIN of his obſcure 
habitation, —At. length, however, they 
convinced him that they were ſerious 
in their propoſal, and prevailed upon 
bim to accept the regal office, and ac- 
E them to the palace. 

ſooner was he in poſſeſſion of the 
wernment, than pride and envy cre 

ed kim enemies, who whiſpe ed their 
murmurs in every "place, till at laſt 
N reached the ear of Alexander; Who, 


ca). ; | 


ee wlulved to 3 Bis ins 
doms to his ſon, with. a ſolemaity ſuita- 
ble to the importance of the tranſac- 


<5. and. nian him 
iſſue, rendered him extremely unhap- 
py; and the jealouſy of the Englith 


commanding the new«eleQed: prince to 
be ſent for, enquired of him, with what 
temper of mind he had borne his po- 
vert). Would to Heaven,” replied 
Abdolonymus, that. I may be able 
, to bear my crown with equal mo- 
4e deration: for when I:poſſeſſed little, 
« wanted nothing: theſe hands ſup- 
<< plied me with whatever I deſired. 
From this anſwer, Alexander formed 
ſo high an idea of his wiſdom, that he 
confirmed the choice which had been 
| made; and annexed a neighbouring pro- 
ern to * enen of Sidon. 
117 8 W Cantian 6 
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tion; and to perform this laſt act of 
Aovereignty with ſuch formal pomp, as 
might leave an indelible; impreſſion on 
the minds, not only of his ſubjects, 
but of his ſucceſſor-. With this view, 
he called Philip out of England, where 
the peeviſh temper of his queen, which 
increaſed with her deſpair- of having 


left him no hopes o obtaining the di- 
rection of their affairs. Having aſſem- 
bled the ſtates of the Low Countries, 
at Bruſſels, on the twenty- fifth of Octo- 
ber, one thouſand five hund red and fifry- 
- five, Charles ſeated himſelf, for the Jait 
time, in the chair of ſtate; on one fide 
of which was placed his ſon, and on the 
other his ſiſter, the queen of Hungary, 
regent of the Netherlands; with a ſplen- 
did retinue of the grandees of Spain, 
and princes of the empire, ſtanding 
behind him. The preſident of the 
council of Flanders, by his command, 
explained, in a few. words, his inten- 
tion in 21 this extraordinary meet- 
ing of the ſtates. He then read the 
inſtrument of reſignation, by which 
Charles ſurrendered to his ſon Philip. 
all his territories, juriſdiction, and au- 
chority in the Low Countries; abſolv- 
ing his ſuhjecis there from their oath 
. of, allegiance. to him, which he required 
them to transfer to Philip, his lawful 


heir, 
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when his health was 


IN. 


Heir, and 80 ſerve him with the fame 
loyalty and zeal which they had mani- 
Feſted, during ſo long a courſe of years, 


_ -5n ſupport of his government. 


Charles then roſe from his ſeat, and 
Jeaniog on the ſhoulder -of the prince 
of Orange, becauſe he was unable to 
ſtand without ſupport, he addreſſed 
himſelf to the audience, and, from a 
paper which he held in his hand, in 


order to aſſiſt his memory, he recounted 


with dignity, but without oſtentation, 


all the great things which he had un- 
dertaken and 


| formed ſince the-com- 
mencement-of his adminiſtration. «4 
obſerved, that, from the ſeventeent 
vear of his age, he had dedicated all 
is thoughts and attention to public 
objects; reſerving no portion of his 
time for the indulgence of his eaſe, and 


very little for the enjoyment of private 


pleaſure: that, either in a paciſic or 


hoſtile manner, he had vifited Germany 


nine times, Spain ſix times, France 
four times, Italy ſeven times, the Low 
Countries ten times, England twice, 


Africa as often, and had made eleven 


voyages by ſea: that, while his health 
permitted him to diſcharge his duty, 


And the vigour of his conſtitution Was 


equal, in any degree, 40 the arduous 


office of governing ſuch. extenſtve domi- 
de had never unned Tabor, 


nor repined under 3 : that, now 

oken, and his 
-vigour exhauſted by the rage of an in- 
curable diſtemper, his growing infirmi- 


ties admoniſhed him to retire ; nor was 
be ſo fond of reigning, as to retain the 
-  Aceptre in an impotent hand, which was 


no longer able to protect his ſubjects, 


or to render them happy: that, inſtead 


of a ſovereign worn out with diſeaſes, 


and ſcarcely half alive, he gave them 


one in the prime of life, accuſtomed 
already to govern, and who added to 
the vigour of youth, all the attention 
and ſagacity of maturer years; that, if 
during the courſe of a long adminiſ- 


tration, he had committed any mate- 
rial error in government; or if, under 
the preſſure of ſo many and great af- D 


fairs, and amidſt the attention which 
he bad been obliged to give to them, 


be had either neglected, or injured any 


1 


of his: dubjects ; he now implored their 


C vs 


forgiveneſs: that, for his part, he 
mould ever retain a grateful ſenſe of 
their fidelity and attachment, and would 
carry the remembrance of it along with 
him to the place of his retreat, a+ his 
ſweeteſt conſolation, as well as the beſt 
reward for all his fervices ; and, in his 
laſt prayers to Almighty God, would 


pour forth his ardent wiſhes for their 


welfare. | 1 
Then turning towards Philip, who 
fell on his knees, and kiſſed his fa- 
ther's hand, If,“ ſays he, I had 
left you, by my death, this rich in- 
% heritance, to which I have made 
* ſuch large additions, ſome regard 
% would have been juftly due to my 
4 memory on that account: but now, 
4 when I voluntarily reſign to you 
«© what I might have ſtill retained, [ 
% may well expect the warmeſt expreſ- 
<< ſions of thanks on your you With 
e; and ſhall 


4 s - ; 


„ tranquillity. of private life, may you 


* 4 $ . 


As ſoon as Charles, had Fiſhed this 
long addreſs to his ſubjects, and to their 
new ſovereign, he ſunk into the chair, 
"exhauſted, and ready to faint with the 
Fatigue. of fach an extraordinary efet 
"ence melted into tears; ſoine, from 20. 
miration of his, magnanimity ; others, 
ſoftened by the expreflions.of tenderneſs 
towards his ſon, and of love to bis 
; people; 


people; and all were affected wah . 
deepeſt ſorrow, at loſing a ſovereign. who 


had diſtin guiſhed the Netherlands, his 
native country, - with particular marks 


— þ 


of his regard and attachment. 


A few weeks afterwards, Charles, in 


an aſſembly ho leſs ſplendid, and with a 


ceremonial equally . pompous, reſigned 
to his ſon the crowns of Spain, with all 


the terrĩtories depending on them, both 
in the Old and in the New World. Of 
all theſe vaſt poſſeſſions he reſerved no- 
thing for himſelf, but an annual pen- 


ſion of a hundred thouſand crov ns, to 


defray che charges of his family, and to 


afford him a ſmall ſum, for acts of bene- 


ficence and charity. 


G - 


The place he had choſen, for his re- 


treat, was the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, in 


the province of Eſtremadura. It was 
ſeated in a vale of no great extent, wa- 
tered by a mall brock, and ſurrounded 
by rifing grounds, covered with lofty 
trees. From the nature of the ſoil, as 
well as the temperature of the climate, 
it was elteemed the moſt healthful and 
delicious fituation in Spain. Some 
months before his reſignation, he had 


apartment to the mona 
commodatidn ; but he gave ſtrict orders, 
that the ftyle of the building ſhould be 
ſuch as ſuited his preſent ſituation, ra- 
ther than his former dignity. It con- 


. fiſted only of fix rootus ; four of them in 


the form of friars? cells, wick naked 
walls; the other two, each twenty feet 
ſquare, were hung with brown cloth, 
and furniſhed in che moſt ſimple man- 
ner. They were all on a level with the 
ground; with a door, on one fide, into 


with various plants, intendiog to culti- 
vate them with his own hands, On the 
other fide, they communicated with the 
chapel of the monaſtery, in which he 
was to perform his devotions. Intothis 
humble retreat, hardly ſufficient for the 
comfortable accommodation of a pri- 
vate gentleman, did Charles enter, with 
twelve domeſtics only. He buried there, 


in ſolitude and filence, his grandeur, his 
rether with all thoſe vaſt - 
projects which, during balf 3 of 

| * "TIA a corporal, and one Valen- 


had alarmed and agitated Europe, 


\ 


ended in 4 complete victory on the f 
. * 0 af the Moors. He had no ſooner brought 
a garden, of which Charles himſelf had his 
given the plan, and which he had klled + 


CO 


ling every kingdom in it, by turns, 
with the terror of his arms, and the 
ad of being ſukjected to his pp-er. 
F 236. An Account of Mutr Merte, 
When Don Sebaſtian,. king of Party- 
gal, had inyaded the territorjes of 
Muly Moluc, emperor. of Morocco, in 
order to dethrone him, and ſet his 
crown upon the head of his nephew, 
Moluc was wearing away with a diſtem- 


per which he himſelf knew was incur- 
EF 


reception of ſo formidable an enemy. 
He was indeed ſo far ſpent with bis 
ſickneſs, that he did not expect to live 
out the whole day, when the laſt, deei- 


ſive battle was given; but knowing the 


fatal conſequences that would happen to 


his children and people, in caſe he 
ſhould die before he put an end to that 
war, he commanded his principal offi» 
cers, that if he died during the engage=- 
ment, they ſhould, conceal his death 
from the army, and that they ſhould ride 


up to the litter in which his corpſe was 


months We his nation, carried, under pretence of receiving or- 
ſent an architect thither, to add a new d | | 


ders from him as uſual. Before the 


battle begun, be was carried through 
all the ranks of his army in an open it 


ter, as they ſtood drawn up in array, en- 


e them to fight valiantly ig de- 
fence 

Finding aflerwards the battle to go a- 
gaink de though, he was very near his 


their religion. and country. 


1 


alt agonies, he threw himſelf out of his 


litter, rallied his army, and led them 


on to the charge; Which e 
his men to the engagement, but finding 
himſelf utterly ſpept, he was again re- 

nger on his mouth, to een Kian to 
his officers, who ſtood about him, hs 


| n in his litter, where laying. his, 


died a few. moments after in that pol- 


. 5 Ppecbatoꝶ. 
§ 237. Ar Account: of VALENTINE a 
4 UNION. W 


. At the ſiege of Namur by the allies, 


there were in the ranks of the company 


commanded by captain Pincent, in co. 
lonel Frederick Hamilton's regiment, 


tine 


( 299 ) 


tine a private centinel : there happen- 
ed between theſe two men a diſpute 
about an affair of love, which, upon 
ſome aggravations, grew to an irrecon- 
cileable hatred. Unnion being the of- 
ficer of Valentine, took all opportuni- 
ties even to ſtrike his rival, and profeſs 
the ſpite and revenge which moved him 
to it. The centinel bore it, without re- 
fiſtance ; but frequently faid, he would 
die to be revenged of that tyrant. They 
had ſpent whole months in this manner, 
the one injuring, the other complaining ; 
when in the midſt of this rage towards 
each other, they were commanded upon 
the attack of the caſtle, where the cor- 
poral 'received a ſhot in the thigh, and 
fell; the French preſſing on, and he ex- 
pecting to be trampled to death, called 
out to his enemy, Ah, Valentine! 
can you leave me here?“ Valentine im- 
mediately ran back, and in the midſt of 
a thick fire of the French, took the cor- 
poral upon his back, and brought him 
through all that dinger as far as the 
abbey of Salfine, where a cannon- ball 
took off his head: his body fell under 


his enemy whom. he was cafrying off. 


Unnion immediately forgot his wound, 
roſe up, tearing his hair, and then threw 
himfelf apon the bleeding carcaſe, cry- 
ing, Ah, Valentine! was it for me, 
who have ſo barbarouſly uſed thee, that 


thou haſt died? I will not live after 


thee.”” He was not by any means to be 
forced from the hody, but was removed 
with it bleeding in his arms, and attend- 


ed with tears by all their comrades who 


brought to a tent, his wounds were dreſ- 


fed by force; but the next day ſtill call- 


ing upon Valentine, and lamenting his 


cruelties to him, he died in the pangs 


of remorſe. FTatler. 
$ 238. Ji Example of  Hifterical Nar- 
©. ration from Salt ur. 

The Trojans (if we may believe tra- 
ron) were the firſt founders of the 
.oman commonwealth'; who under the: 
conduct of ZAneas, having made their 
eſeape from their own rained: country, 
got to Italy, and there for ſome time 
lived a rambling. and unſettled life, 


without any fixed place of abode, among 
the natives, an uncultivated people, Who 
hac neither law nor regular govern- 


— 


? 


ment, but were wholly free from all rate 
or reſtraint, This mixed multitude, 
however, crowding together into one 
city, though originally different in ex- 
traction, language, and cuſtoms, united, 
into one body, in a ſurpriſingliy ſhort 
ſpace of time. And as their little ſtate 
came to be improved by additional num- 
bers, by policy, and by extent of terri- 
tory, and ſeemed likely to make a figure 
among the nations; according to the 
common courſe of things, the appear- 
ance of proſperity drew upon them the 
envy of the neighbouring ſtates; ſo that 
the princes and people who bordered 
upon them, begun to ſeek occaſions of 
quarrelling with them. The alliances: 
they could form were but few: for moſt 
of the neighbouring ſtates 'avoided. em- 
broiling themſelves on their account, 
The Romans, ſeeing that they had no- 
thing to truit to but their 'own conduct, 
found it neceflary - to beſtir themſel ves 
with great diligence, to make vigorous: 
preparations, to excite one another to 
face their enemies in the field, to hazard 
their ves in defence of their liberty, 
their country, and their families. - And 


when, by their valour, they repulſed the 
enemy, they gave afliftance'to their al- 


lies, and gained friendſhips by often 


giving, and ſeldom demanding © favours: 


of that ſort. They had, by this time, 


eſtabliſhed a regular form of govern- 


ment, to Wit, the monarchical. And a 
ſenate, confiſting of men advanced in 
years, and grown wiſe by experience, 


their kings upon all important matters, 
and, on àaccoùnt of their age, and care of 


their country, were called fathers. Af- 
terwards, when kingly power, which was 
originally eſtabliſhed for the preſerva- 
tion of liberty, and the advantage of 
the ſtate, came to degenerate into law- 
leſs tyranny, they found it neceſſary to 


alter the form of government, and to put 


| the ſupreme power inte che hands of 


two chief magiſtrates, to be held for one 


year only; hoping, by this contrivance, 
to prevent the bad effects naturally ariſ- 
ing from the exorbitant licentiouſneſs of 
princes, and the indefeaſible tenure 'by | 
which they generally imagine they hold 


their ſovereiguty, &. 
9239. Te 


though infirm” of body, conſulted witk 
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| YTHIAS. | 
Damon and Pythias, of the Pythago- 


rean ſect in philoſophy, lived in the time 


of Dionyſius, the tyrant of Sicily. Their 
mutual friendſhip was ſo ſtrong, that 
they were ready to die for one another. 
One of the two (for it is not known 
which) being condemned to death by 
the tyrant, obtained leave to go into his 
own country, to ſettle his affairs, on 
condition that the other ſhould conſent 
to be impriſoned in his ſtead, and put 
to death for him, if he did not return 
before the day of execution. The at- 
tention of every one, and eſpecially of 
the tyrant himſelf, was excited to the 
higheſt pitch; as every body was cu- 
rious to ſee what ſhould be the event of 
ſo ſtrange an affair, When the time 
was almoſt elapſed, and he who was 
gone did not appear, the raſhneſs of 
the other, whoſe ſanguine friendſhip 
had put him upon running ſo ſeeming- 
ly deſperate. a hazard, was univerſally 
blamed. But he ſtill declared that he 
had not the leaſt ſhadow of doubt in his 
mind of his. friend's fidelity. The event 
ſhewed how well he knew him. He 
came in due time, and ſurrendered him- 
{elf to that fate, which he had no reaſon 
to think he ſhould eſcape; and which 
he did not deſire to eſcape by leaving 
his friend to ſuffer it in his, place. Such 
fidelity ſoftened even, the ſavage heart 


of Dionyſius himſelf, He pardoned the 


condemned. He gave the two friends. 


to one another; and begged, that they 


would take himſelf in for a third. 
109 7 Val. Max. Cic. 
\ 240. "The Story Dioxrstus the 
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Dionyſus, the tyrant of Sicily, ſhew- 
ed how far he was from being happy, 
even whilſt he abonnded in niche , and 
all. the pleaſures which riches can pro- 
cure, Hancke „one of his flatterers, 
was complimenting him upon his pow- 
er, his treaſures, and the magnificence 
of his royal ſtate, and affirming, that 
no monarch ever was greater er Nrpier 
than he, Have you a mind, Damo- 
cles,“ ſays the King, to taſte this 
15 happinef 5, and know, by experience, 


'* What: my enjoy ments are, of Which 
5 


found ſubmiſſion. 


umvir a woman of ſome rank, 
diemned, for a capital crime, to be exe- 
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e you, have ſo high an idea?” Da- 
mocles gladly accepted the offer. Upon 
which the king ordered, that a royal 
banquet ſhould be prepared, and a gild- 
ed couch placed for him, covered with 
rich embroidery, and fideboards loaded 
with gold and ſilver plate of immenſe 
value. Pages of extraordinary beauty 
were ordered to wait on him at table; 
and to obey his commands with the 
e readineſs, and the moſt pro- 
Neither ointments, 

chaplets of flowers, nor rich perfumes 
were wanting. The table was loaded 
with the moſt exquiſite delicacies of 
every kind. Damocles fancied himſelf 
amongſt the gods. In the mid of all 
his happineſs, he ſees, let down from the 
roof exactly over his neck as he lay in- 
dulging himſelf in fate, a glittering 
ſword hung by a ſingle hair. The fight 
of deſtruction thus threatening him front 
on high, ſoon put a ſtop to his joy and 
revelling. The pomp of his attendance, 
and the glitter of the carved plate, 
ave him no longer any pleaſure. He 
5 to ſtretch forth his hand to the 
table. He throws off the chaplet of 
roſes. He haſtens to remove from his 
dangerous ſituation, and at laſt begs the 
king to reſtore him to his former humble 


condition, having no defire to enjoy 


any longer ſuch a dreadful kind of hap- 


pineſs, Cie. Tuſe, Queſt 
$ 241. 4 remarkable Inſtance of filial 
The prætor had given vp to the tri- 


Con- 


cuted in the priſon, He who had charge 


of the execution, in conſideration of her 


birth, did not immediately put her to 
death. He even ventured to let her 


daughter have acceſs to her in priſon 


carefully ſearching her, however, as ſhe 


went in, leſt ſhe ſhould carry with her 
any ſuſtenance; concluding, that in a 
few days the mother muſt of courſe pe- 


riſh for want, and that the ſeverity of 


putting a woman of family to a violent 
death, by the hand of the executioner, 
might thus be avoided. Some days pail 
ing in this manner, the triumvir began 
to wonder that the daughter ſtill came to 
viſit her mother, and could by no means 


U'z. comprehend, 


1 


ONS 


8 5 5 1 
comprehend, how the latter ſhould live 
ſo long. Watching, therefore, care- 
fully, what paſſed in the interview be- 
tween them, he found, to his great aſto- 
niſhment, that the life of the mother had 
been, all this while, ſupported by the 
milk of the daughter, Who came to the 

riſon every day, to give her mother her 
reaſts to ſuck. The firange contri- 
vance between them was repreſented to 
the judges, and procured a pardon for 
the mother. Nor was it thought ſufh- 
cient to give to ſo dutiful a daughter 
the forfeited life of her condemned mo- 
ther, but they were both maintained af- 
terwards by a penſion ſettled on them 
for life. And the ground upon which 
the priſon ſtood was conſecrated, and a 
temple to filial piety built upon it. 
What will not filial duty contrive, or 
what hazards will it not run, if it will 
put a daughter upon venturing, at the 
peril of her own life, to maintain her 
impriſoned and condemned. mother in 
ſo unuſual a manner ? For what was 
ever heard of more ſtrange, than a mo- 
ther ſucking the breaſts of her own 


daughter ? It might even ſeem ſo unna- 


tural, as to render it doubtful, whether 


2 ) 


* brought to me, I was informed that 


«© you loved her paſſionately; and in 
«* truth, her perfect beauty left me no 
© room to doubt of it. If I were at li. 
© -berty to indulge a youthful paſſion, I 
© mean in honourable and lawful wed. 
lock, and were not ſolely engroſſed 
„hy the affairs of my republic, 1 might 
© have hoped to have been pardoned 
© my exceſſive love for ſo charming a 
© miſtreſs. But as I am ſituated, and 
„ have it in my power, with pleaſure I 
© promote your happineſs. Your fu- 
© ture ſpouſe has met with as civil and 
4 modeſt treatment from me, as if ſhe 
© had been amongſt. her own parents, 
© who are ſoon to be yours too. [ 
«© have kept her pure, in order to have 


eit in my power to make you a preſent 


* worthy of you and of me. The only 
© return J aſk of you for this favour is, 


, that you will be a friend to the Ro- 


man people; and that if you believe 
* me to be à man of worth, as the ſtates 
„ of Spain formerly experienced my 


2 father and uncle to be, you may 


<< know there are many in Rome who 
e reſeinble us; and thatthere are not 


% a people in the univerſe, whom vou 


it might not be, in {ome ſort, wrong, if “ ought leſs to deſire vo be an enemy, 


firit law of nature. Val. Max. Plin. 
$ 242. :The Continence of S012 
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The foldiers, after the taking of New 


Carthage, brought before yon 


lady of ſach diſtinguiſhed 
ſhe attracted the eyes of all wherever the. 
went, Scipio, by inquiting concerning 
her country and parents, among other 


things learned, that ſhe was betrothed 


to Allucius, prince of the Celtiberians. 
He immediately ordered her parents and 
-bridegroom to be ſent for. In the mean 
time he was informed, that the young 
en was ſo exceſſively enamoured of 
his bride, that he could not ſurvive the 
los of her. For this reaſon, as ſoon as 
be appeared, and before he ſpoke to her 
Parents, he took great care to talk 
with him. As you and I are both 


._ <<. young,” ſaid he, © we can con- 


0 e verſe together With greater freedom. 


*© When your bride, who had fallen in- 
to che hands of my ſoldlers, was 


* 


eauty, that 


f more a friend to you or yours.“ 


The youth; covered with ibluſhes; and 
full of joy, embracd Scipio's hands, 
praying the immortal gods to reward 
him, as he himſelf was not capable to 


do it in the degree he himſelf defired, 
or he deſervedl. Fhen the parents and 
relations of the virgin were called. 
They Rad brought a great ſum of money 
to ranſom her. But ſeeing her reſtored 
to them without it, they began 80 beg 
Scipio to accept that ſum as a preſent ; 
proteſting they would acknowledge it as 


a favour, as much as they did the reſtor- 


ing the virgin without injury offered to 
her. Scipio, unable to reſiſt their im- 
portunate ſolicitations, told them, he 
accepted it; and ordering it to be laid 
at his feet, thus addreſſed  Allucius: 
« To the portion you are to receive 
from your father : in- law, I add this, 
and beg you would accept it as a nup- 
tial preſent.“ S0 he deſired him to 
take * gold, and keep it for bim- 
ſelf. Tranſported with joy at the pre- 
ſents and honours conferred on bim, he 


retursed 
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returned home, and expatiated to his 
countrymen on the mErits of Scipio, 
«« There is come among us,” ſaid he, 
©Y young hero like the gods, who con- 
« quers all things, as well by genero- 
« fity and beneficence, as by arms.“ 
For this reaſon, having raiſed troops 
among his own ſuhjects, he returned a 
few days after to Scipio with a bady of 
1400 horſe. | Livy, 


9 243. The private Liſe of Amitivs 
1 Scteio. 

The taking of Numantia, which ter- 
minated a war that diſgraced the Ro- 
man name, completed Scipio's military 

exploits. But, in order to have a more 


perfect idea of his merit and character, 


it ſeems that, after having ſeen him at 


the head of armies, in the tumult of 


battles, and in the pomp of triumphs, 
it will not be loſt labour to conſider him 


in the repoſe of a private life, in the 


midſt of his friends, family, and houſe - 
hold. The truly great man ought to be 
ſo in all things. The magiſtrate, ge- 


neral; and prince, may conſtrain them 
ſelves, Whilſt they are in a manner ex- 


hibiting themſel ves as ſpectacles to the 


public, and appear quite different from 


themſelves, and without the witneſſes 
who force them to wear the maſk, all 
their luſtre, like the of che theatre, 
often abandons them, and leaves, little 
more to be ſeen in them than meanneſs 
and narrowneſs of mind 

Seipio did not depart from himſelf in 


any reſpect. He was not like certain 
paintings that are to be ſeen only at a 
diſtance: he could not but gain by a 
nearer view. The excellent education 
which he had had, through the care of 
his father Paulus Emilius, who had 

provided him with the moſt learned maſ- 
ters of thoſe times, as well in polite 

learning as the ſciences; and the in- 


ſtructions he had received from Poly- 


bius, enabled him to fill up the vacant 
hours he had from public affairs proſi- 


tably, and to ſupport the leiſure of a 


private life, with pleaſure and dignity. 


This js the glorious teſtimony given of 


him by an hiſtorian: Nobody knew 
betten ho to mingle leiſure and action, 
nor to uſe the intervals of reſt from 
**, Public buſineſs with more elegance 


* 2 9 SK 
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of the camp, and the peaceful occu- 


with . himſelf, 


ce and taſte. Divided between arms and 
© books, between the military labours 
<« pations of the cloſet, he either exerciſ- 
ed his body in the dangers and fatigues 
«© of war, or his mind in the ſtudy of 
ce the ſciences *.” 

The firſt Scipio Africanus uſed to 
ſay, That he was never leſs idle, than 
when at leiſare, nor leſs alone, than 
when alone, A fine ſaying, cries Cice- 
ro, and well worthy of that great man. 
And it ſhews that, even when inactive, 
he was always employed; and that 
when alone, he knew a to converſe 


den of i | 
ſaying of the firſt Scipio ſeems to me to 


the advantage of the other by : 
earning 
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wit, and from the converſation of the 
learned ? Providence thought fit, ac- 
cording to the obſervation of a Pagan, 
that he ſhould be above thoſe trivial 
pleaſures, to which perſons without let- 


ters, knowledge, curioſity, and taſte for 


reading, are obliged to give themſelves 
up | | 
ſenſible, more warm, more natural, and 
more implanted in the heart of man, 
conſtituted the preateſt felicity of Sci- 
pio's life : this was that of friendſhip ; 
a pleaſure ſeldom known by great per- 
ſons or princes, becauſe, generally lov- 
ing only themſelves, they do not de- 
ſerve to have friends. However, this is 
the moſt grateful tie of human ſociety ; 
ſo that the poet Ennius ſays with great 
reaſon, that to hve without friends 1s 
not to live, Scipio had undoubtedly a 
reat number of them, and thoſe very 
illuſtrious: but I ſhall ſpeak here only 
of Lælius, whoſe probity and prudence 
acquired him the ſurname of the Wiſe. 
Never, perhaps, were two friends 
better ſuited to each other than thoſe 
pool men. They were almoſt of the 
fame age, and had the ſame inclination, 


benevolence of mind, taſte for learning 


of all kinds, principles of government, 
and zeal for the public good. Scipio, 
no doubt, took place in point of mili- 
tary, glory; but Lzlius did not want 
-merit of that kind; and Cicero tells us, 


that he ſignalized himſelf very much in 
the war with Viriathus. As to thę ta- 
Tents of the mind, the ſuperiority, in 
reſpect of eloquence, ſeems to have been 
given to Lælius; though Cicero does 


/ nother kind of pleaſure, ſtill more 
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of counfels and fupports u Private 
life; with a tranquillity and delight 
not to be expreſſed. I never pave 
Scipio the leaſt offence, to . know. 
ledge, nor ever heard a word eſcape 
him that did not pleaſe me. We had 
but one houſe, and one table at our 
common expence, the frugality of 
which was equally the taſte of beth, 
In war, in travelling, in the coun. 
try, we were always together, I do 
not mention our ſtudies, and the at- 
tention of us both always to learn 
ſomething ; this was the employment 
of all our leiſure hours, removed 
from the fight and commerce of the 
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world.“ ; 1 i | | 
Is there any thing comparable to 32 
friendſhip like that which Lzlius has 
juſt deſcribed ? What a conſolation is it 
to have a ſecond ſelf, to whom we have 
nothing ſecret, and into whoſe heart 
we may pour out our own with perfect 
effuſion ! Could we taſte proſperity fo 
ſenſibly, if we had no one to ſhare in 
our joy with us ? And what a relief is it 
in adverſity, and the accidents of life, 
to have a friend ſtill more affected with 
them than ourſelves, ! What highly 
exalts the value of the friendſhip we 
ſpeak of, was its not being founded at all 
upon intereſt, but, ſolely upon eſteem for 
each other's virtues, What occaſion,” 


ſays Lelius, , could Scipio have of 
„ me? Undoubtedly none; nor I of 
„ him But my, attachment to him 
Wag the effect of my high eſteem and 
„ admiration of his virtuts; and his to 
i me aroſe from the favourable idea 


*©, he had of my character and manners. 


not agree that it was due to him, and % This friendſhip increaſed afterwards 
fays, that Lælius's ſtyle ſavoured more ** upon both ſides, by habit and com- 
'of the ancient manner, and had ſome- *©* merce. We both, indeed, derived 


thing leſs agreeable in it than that of 


Scipio. 2 8 L434. Th, 2201 < $8 $a, 
Let us hear Lalius himfalf (that is, 


” 


the words Cicero puts into his mouth). 
upon che ſtriẽt union which ſubſilted be- 
Scipio and him. As for me, 


tween 


#*, great: advantages from it; but thoſe 


were not our view, when we began 
no love each other. 
I eangot place the famous embaſſy of 


Pl C 


Scipio Africanus into the Eaſt and 
Egypt, better than here; we: ſhall ſee 


days Leliüs, (e pf all the gifts of na- the ſame taſte of fimplicity and mo- 


ture or fortune, there are none, I 
able to the happineſs. 


think, comp 


4 f 


conformity of ſentiments 


nw c 2 


** of having Scipio for my friend. 1 


pablie ie d e inabantible and 


deſty, as we have juſt been repre ſenting 
in his private life, ſhine ont in it. It 
of haz iy was a mazim wich the Romans, fre- 
found in our Friendſhip. a perfect quently; te ſe f 


- ae re — 


d ambaſſado 


F 4 


0. their 


* - _ 


n reſpect to allies, to take cognizance pf their. af- 
falrs, and to accomm 


e ; their .gf- 


-, 


* , 2 *$ @G- * * 
e ferences. 


* 
* 
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| * . | ferences. It was with this view that was not the taſte of the Romans, that 


1 only 


1 „ 
at 


three illuſtrious. perſons, P. Scipio Afri- is, of the people that, among all the 
canus, Sp. Mummius, and L. Metel- nations of the earth, thought the moſt 
Jus, were ſent into Egypt, where Pto- juſtly of true greatneſs and ſolid glo- 


lemy Phyſcon then reigned, the moſt ry, 8 Rollin. 
cruel tyrant mentioned in hiſtory. They 9 244. On Punt ualion. 8 
had orders to go from thence to Syria, Punctuation is the art of marking in 


which the indolence, and afterwards writing the ſeveral pauſes, or reſts, be- 
the captivity of: Demetrius Nicanor a- tween ſentences, and the parts of ſenten- 


mongſt the Parthians, made a prey to ces, according to their proper quantity 


troubles, factions, and revolts. They or proportion, as they are expreſſed in a 
were next to viſit Aſia Minor, and juſt and accurate pronunciation. 

Greece, to inſpect into the affairs of As the ſeveral articulate ſounds, the 
thoſe countries; to inquire in what man- ſyllables and words, of which ſentences 
ner the treaties made with the Romans conſiſt, are marked by letters; ſo the 
were obſerved ; and to remedy, as far as reſts and pauſes, between ſentences: and 
pollible, all the diſorders that ſhould their parts, are marked by Points. 

come to their knowledge. They ac- But, though the ſeveral articulate 
quitted themſelves with to much equity, ſounds are pretty fully and exactly 
wiſdom, and ability, and did ſuch great marked by letters of known and deter- 
ſervices to thoſe to whom they were minate power; yet the ſeveral pauſes, 
ſent, in re-eſtabliſhing order amongſt which are uſed in a juſt pronunciation 
them, and in accommodating their dif- of diſcourſe, are very imperfectly ex- 
ferences, that, when they returned to preſſed by Points. | 

Rome, ambaſſadors arrived there from For the different degrees of connexion 
all the parts in which they had been, to between the ſeveral parts of ſentences, 
thank the fenate for having ſent per- and the different pauſes in a juſt pro- 
ſons of ſuch great merit to them, whoſe nunciation, which expreſs thoſe degrees 


j wiſdom and goodneſs they could { not - of connexion according ro their proper 


ſufficiently commend: 7 value, admit of great variety; but the 
The firſt ' place to which they went, whole number of Points, which we have 


according to their inſtructions, was to expreſs this variety, amounts only to 


Alexandria The king received" them . fur. | 

with great magnificence. ' As for them, Hence it is, that we are under a ne- 
they affected it ſo little, that at their ceſſity of expreſſing pauſes of the ſame 
entry, Scipio, who was the richeſt and quantity, on different occaſions, by dif- 


moſt powerful perſo of Rome, had ferent Points; and more frequently, of 


only one friend, the Philoſopher Panæ- expfeſſing pauſes of different quantity 
tius, with him, and nive domeſties, His © bythe ſame Points. | 


o „ 


victories, ſays an ancient Writer and 80 that the doctrine of Punctuation 


not his attendants,” were conſidered; muſt needs be very imperfec: few pre- 
and his perſonal virtues and qualities eiſe rules can be given which will hold 


were eſteemed in him, and not the © without exception in all caſes; but 


Though, during their whole ſtay in taſte of the writer... 


ü 5 235 Ae in 
Egypt, the king cauſed their table to be On the other hand, if a greater num- 


covered with the moſt exquiſite provi- ber of marks were invented. to expreſs 
ſions of every kind, they never touched all the poſlible-different pauſes of pro- 
any but the moſt ſimple and common, nunciation; the doctrine of tbem would 
deſpiſing all the reſt, which only ſerve be very perplexed and difficult, and the 


"to ſoften the mind and enervate the uſe of them would rather embarraſs 


body. But, on ſuch occaſions, ought not than aſſiſt the reader. 
the ambaſſadors of ſo powerful a ſtate as It remains therefore, that we be con- 
Rome to have {ſuſtained its reputation tent with the rules of Punctuation, laid 
of majeſty in a foreign nation, by ap- down with as much exactneſs as the na- 
0 pearing in public with a numerous ture of the ſubject will admit : ſuch as 


We aud wagniicent eduipages 7 This may ſerve for a general dizeGiony to be 
219 1 N ; f : 
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2:4 The Colon, or Member, is a chief | 


of a ſentence or member. 


des aud words, ie ett 0707 eee og compounded ſen 


0256 ) 


* 


and to be ſupplied, Wee, defeient, by tion were exact, the proportion between 

the writer's judgment. 2 - * * » the pauſes would be ever invariable. 
he ſeveral degrees dF Wgbetiod be- 
tween” ſentences,” and between their expreſs the pauſes, which depend on the 
principal conſtructive patts, Rhetorici- different degrees of connexion between 
anz have confidered under the following fentences, and between their principal 
-diflinQtions,"as the moſt obvious and re- conſtructive parts; in order to under- 
markable: the Period, Colon,” Semi- - ſtand the meaning 'of the Points, and to 
"colon; and Comma. know how to apply them properly we 
- ®he Period is the whole bontonce, muſt conſider the nature of a ſentence, 
complete in” itſelf,” wanting nothing to as divided into its principal conſtruc- 
make a full and perfect ſenſe, and not tive parts, and the degrees of connexion 
connected in conſtruction with a Web- between thoſe parts upon which ſuch di- 

quent ſentencte. viſion of it depends. bo 

To begin with the leaſt of theſe prin- 
conſtructive part, or r diviſion, of cipal conſtructive parts, the Comma, In 
"a ſentence. © order the more clearly to determine the 
9 Semicolon; or kaulfumę ber, is proper application of the Point which 
"a leſs confriudtives part, or ſabdiviion, marks it, we muſt. Ann between 
an imperfect phraſe, a ſimple ſonence, 


A ſentence -or-member is again ſub⸗ and a compounded ſentence. .. 
divided into Commas, or Segments; 


which are the leaſt conſtructive parts of- ſertion, p or does not Amougk to a propo- 
a ſentence or member, in this way of ſitien or ſentence. 


conſidering it; for the next ſubdiviſion A fimple. ſentence bas bot « one fub- 
would be the reſolution of it into Fa ject, and one nite; verb 


= (130 ; At 'y 


nce has more 
The Grammarians have owes this than one Aae one inite verb, either 


diviſion of the Rhecoricians, and have ex preſſed, or underſtood. 3 3 or it conſiſts 
appropriated/ to each of theſe diſtincti- of We or more fimple ſentences oed: 
ons its mark, or point; which takes its ed to ether. 


name from Oh part of the ſentenee In e the ſubject ad _ 


Which it is nes to diſtinguiſn; 28 verb x may be each of them accompanied 

Wen ee 0519309 10 , 190 m5 wink ſeveral” dd e object, the 

The period D e n 10 en the pd eee time, place, 

The Colon sthus Genen manner, and the like : and the ſub- 

| . The-Semicolon bf s = je& or Verb may be either, immediately 
The Comma hi nods adus 


IS connected with them, or mediately; 
„me propottional 1 er Bete that 18, by being connected with ſome 


"of the points, with refpe& to one ino. ching, Which 3s 8 with ſome 
her, is determined by the following ge. other; and ſo on. K 

If the ſeveral adjuncts affect the ſub- | 
ject or the verb in a different. manner, 
they are only ſo many. imperfect phra- 


neral rule: The Period is à pauſe in 
quantity or duration double of "the 
Colon ; the Colon is double of the Se. 
micolon; and the Semicolon 4s depble ſes; and the ſentence is ſimple. 
of the Comma. 80 that they are in the A ſim 

ſame proportion to one another, as the by whic 
Semibref, the Minim, the Crotchet, and 
the Quaver;” in muſic.” The Precite - 
© quantity, or duration, of each paule or 
note cannot be d bned.; for that va- they, may be reſolyed into ſo many 
ties with the time: and both 3 in diſcourſe - 

aud muſie the fame compoſition may be comes com 


rehearſed In 2 A or 2 flower time: vided into its parts 


\guiſhed 1 into parts. 


Points. 
but in“ nfuſie 


1 n 2 verb, 
aiot J D953: and 01 : | 


+ | 
: - 
F * 


The Points then being deſigned 5 


An imperſfect phraſe contains no aſ. 


72 ſentence admits of no point, 0 
it may be divided, or diſtin- 


If the ſeveral adjundts ; affect als 3 
ject Or the verb in the ſame manner, 


simple ſentences: the fentence then be- 
pounded, and it muſt be . 


roportion between For, if there are ſeveral ſubjects be 
the notes abi er che N and * in the ſame manner to one 


_——— 


& 


- accommodated to different occaſions ; - in diſcourſe, if the doftrine af rund by 


word eckt, with women, the ſubjeQ in 


.-women in 


ſame manner to one ſubject, the ſub- 
jects and verbs are ſtill to be accounted 
equal in number : for every verb muſt 
have its ſubject, and every ſubje& its 
yerb ; and every one of the ſubjeQs, or 
yerbs, ſhould or may have its point of 
dictinction. | 
- + 45 e Pommples 3 

«« The paſſion for praiſe produces 
excellent effects in women of ſenſe.” 
Addiſon, Spe&. No 73. In this ſen- 
tence paſſion is the ſubject, and produces 
the verb : each of which is accompanied 
and connected with its adjunas. The 


ſubje& is not paſſion in general, but a 


particular paſſion determined by its ad- 
junct of ſpecification, as we may call 
it; the paſſion for praiſe. So likewiſe 
the verb is immediately connected with 
its object, excellent effefts ; and medi- 
ately, that is, by the intervention of the 


which theſe effects are produced; which 
again is connected with its adjunct of 
ſpecification ; for it is not meaned of 
neral, but of women of 
ſenſe only. Laſtly, it is to be obſerved, 
that the verb is connected with each of 
theſe ſeveral adjunts in a different 
manner; namely, with ts, as the ob- 
ject; with women, as the ſubje& of 
them; with ene, as the quality or... 
charaReriftic of thoſe women. The ad- 
juncts therefore are only fo 9 5 "IE 
perfect phraſes; the ſentencè is a e 
ſentence, and admits of no point, by... 
which it may be diſtinguiſhed into parts, _ 
© The paſſion for praiſe, which is ſo 
very vehement in the fair ſex, produces . 
excellent effects in women FR Ents. oF 
Here a new verb is introduced, accom- 
panied with adjuncts of its own; and the 
ſubje& is repeated by the relative pro- 
noun a %¹,Lꝶ ”- It now. becomes à com- 
pounded fentence, made up of two 
imple ſentences; one of which is inſert- 
ed in the middle of the other; it muſt 
therefore be diſtinguiſhed into its com- 
ponent parts by a point placed on each 
kde of the additional ſentencſge. 
How many inſtances have we [in 


the Fair Lee] of chaſtity, gdelley, debe. netted by a lingle Copulative or 1 


tion! How, many ladies diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by the education of their 
children, care of their families, and love 
of their kuſbands; which are the great 


62970 
verb, or ſeveral verbs belonging in the 
kind: as the making of war, the carry- 


effect make ſo many diſtin& ſentences : 


tity ! how many inſtances have we of fide. 


which have in effect each their verb; 


by which men grow famous.“ 


in Latin, is diſtinguiſhed by a Comma. 
* This ſaid, He-farw'd thee, Adem; thee, S men, 


e Now morn, ber roſy Reps in th? eaſtern clime 


tive, ate not ſeparated by a point: 


be diſtinguiſhed by a Comma. 


qualities and atchievements of woman; 


ing on of- traffic, the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, are thoſe by which men grow fa- 
mous, and pet themſelves a name!“ 7bie. 
In the firit of theſe two ſentences, the 
adj uncts chaſtity, fidelity, devotion, are 
connected with the verb by the word 
inſtances in the ſame manner, and in 


% how many inſtances have we of chaſ- 


lity ! how many inſtances have we of 
devotion !”* They muſt therefore be ſe- 
parated from one another by a point. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the adjuncts, 
* education of their children, &c.” in 
the former part of the next ſentence : 
as likewiſt of the ſeveral ſubjects, . the 
making of war, &c.“ in the latter part; 


for each of theſe ** is an atchievement 


As ſentences themſelves are divided 
into ſimple and compounded,. ſo the 
members of ſentences may. be divided 
likewiſe into ſimple and compounded 
members: for whole ſentences, whether 
ſimple or . compounded, may become 
members of other ſentences by means of 
ſome additional connexion. . 

Simple members of ſentences cloſely 
connected together in one compounded 
member, or ſentence, are diſtinguiſhed 
or ſeparated by a Comma: as in the 
foregoing examples. 55 

So likewiſe, the caſe abſolute; nouns 
in appoſition, when conſiſting of many 
terms ; the participle with ſomethin 
depending on it; are to be diſtinguiſh 
by the Comma: for they may be reſolv- 
ed. into ſimple members. | 
When an addreſs is made to a perſon, 
the noun, anſwering to the vocative caſe 


„ Euamp les: 


Duſt of the ground“ 

Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl.” - - 
” 1 . ilton. 

Two nouns, or two adjectives, con- 


when there are more than two, or where 
the conjunction is underſtood, they muſt 


Simple members connected by rela- 
| tives, 


mankind, it ought not e abe dextin- 
Eviſhed. ”?. Addiſon, ibid... | 


when it works according to reaſon, im- 


do re uires a greater pauſe than à Se- ſtruction. It mar 


(298) ) 


Ty FE OY the fe ſenſe, may be. diſtinguiſhed bye 
. moſt part diſtinguiſhed by a Comma: Colon. 
_ when the members are ſhort in com- Example : : 
e e ag 1 and when two mem Were all books reduced to their 
cloſely connected by 2 relative, quinteflence, many a bulky author 
dr re the general notion of the an- would make his appearance in a penny 


- decedent to a particular ſenſe ; the pauſe paper : there would be ſcarce any ſuch 


becomes almolt inſenſible, and the Com- © thing in nature as a folio : the works of 


na is better omitted. an age would be contained on a few 


Examples ſhelves-: not to mention millions of 
% Raptures, tranſports, and . jes, volumes, that would be utterly annihi- 


WP re the. rewards which they confer: lated.” Addi/on, Spect. No 124. 


ghe and tears, prayers, and broken Here the whole ſentence-is divided 
hearts, are the offerings which are paid into fqur parts by Colons: the firſt and 
to them.” Addiſon, ibid. | laſt of which are compounded members, 
4 Gods partial, changeful, ns unjuſt; 
Wor ger attributes were rages revenge, or luſt.” and third are ſimple members. 
b 1 Fe. When a Semicolon has ; preceded, and 
e What * Cadates; than honey ? and a greater pauſe is {till neceſſary; 4 4 Co. 
e! is ſtronger than a lion 1on may be employed, though the ſen- 
: A-circumitance of importance, though tence be incomplete. 
no more than an imperfect Phraſe, may The Colon is alſo commonly uſed, 
be ſet: off with a Comma on each ſide, hen an ne or a ſpsech, is intro- 
to give it greater force and diſtinckion. - duced. ,.. 
3 Example: When a. ſentence is ſo far perfedl/ 
e The principle may be ab or finiſhed, as not to be connected in con- 
faulty; but the conſequences it produces ſtruction with the following ſentence, it 


are ſo good, that, for the+ benefit of is marked with a Period. 
In all caſes, the proportion of t the 13 
veral points in reſpect to one another i is 


A member of a Se whether -rather to be regarded, than their ſup- 


. ſimple or compounded, that requires a poſed preciſe. quantity, or proper office, 


greater pauſe than a Comma, yet does When, taken ſeparately, 


not of itſelf make a complete ſentence, eſide the points which mark the 
but is followed by ſamething cloſely de- p pauſes. in diſcourſe, there are others 


pending on it, may be r 1 Sy - which denote . a different modulation of 


A Semicolonecs won A otic "nb: WR 5 corr reſpondence with the 
: . 4734 IG NN Example: 2 1 1891 0 Theſe are | 3970 reer r 
But as this paſſion: for b Wy nterrogation point, f 


Loe xclamation | point, 


"Proves che beautiful part of our ſpecies het P arentheſis,  , 
in every thing that is: Moadable'; ; ſo no- The Interrogation and Exclamation 
thing i is more deſtructive to them, when Pain ts are ſufficiently explained by 


07 is ns by vanity and folly.?? Ns. names: they are indeterminate as 


Aualliſer, abi, to their quantity or time, and may be 

Here the whole: ſentence is divided ie in that reſpect to a Semico- 
into two parts by the Semicolon; each Jon, a Colon, or a Period, as the ſenſe 
of which parts is a compounded mem- requires. They mark, an elevation of 
ber, divided into its imple members by. the voice. 11 8 i", 


_ Donim a. The P arentheſis | faith in 


N of a ececgece er * "body of a. ſentence a member inlen⸗ 


anple or compounded, which of itſelf ed, into it, which is neither neceſſary 


would make a complete ſentence, and io the ſenſe, nor 1 ay 129 5 
8 A m era 


micolbn, yet is followed by an addi- preſſion of the voice, with 4 [pauſe 
tional * making a more full and per- Ergater than a e 525 a 
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ORATIONS, CHARACTERS, AND LETTERS 


3 t 


$1. The Oration which was ſpoken by 


falſe. Vet, as this ſolemnity has re- 


 PerICLEs, at the public Funeral of ceived its ſanction from the authority 


thoſe AT HENTANS who had been firſt 
killed in the PELOPONNESIAN War. 


HAN of thoſe who have ſpoken 
before me on occaſions of this 
kind, have commended the author of 


that law which we are now obeying, 


for having inſtituted an oration to the 


honour of thoſe” who ſacrifice their lives 


in fighting for their country, For my 
part, I think it fufficient for men who 
have approved their virtue in action, 


dy action to be honbüred for it—by 


ſuch as you ſee the public gratitude 


now performing about this funeral; 
and that the virtues of many "ought. 


not to be endangered by the manape- 
ment of any one perſon, when their 
credit muſt. precariouſly depend on his 
oration,” which may be good, and may 
be bad. Difficult indeed” it is, Judi- 


29 


probable” truth will hardly gain aſſent. 


may quickly: pronounce every thing un- 


favourably expreſſed, in reſpect to What 
he wiſhes and what he knows; Whilſt 
the ſtranger pronounceth all exagge- 
ated, through envy of thoſe deeds 
Which he is conſcious are above his 
own atchievement. For the praiſes be- 
towed on others are then only to be 
endured, When men imagine they can 
do thoſe feats they hear to Rave been 


done; they envy what they cannot 


equal; and immedlatelx pronounce* it 


of our anceſtors, it is my duty alſo to 


obey the law, and to endeavour to pro- 


cure, ſo far as I am able, the good - 
will and approbation of all my audi- 
D 1578974 12 au; 935 

I ſhall therefore begin firſt with our 
forefathers; ſince both juſtice and de- 
cency require we ſhould, on this ocea- 
ſion, beſtow on them an honourable re- 


membrance. In this our country they 


kept themſelves always firmly ſettled 5 
and; through their valour, handed it 
down free to every fince - ſueceedin 
generation. Worthy, indeed, of praiſe 


are they, and yet more worthy are our 


immediate fathers; ſince, enlarging their 


own inheritance into the extenſive em- 


pire which we now poſſeſs, they be- 
queathed that their work of toil to us 
their ſons. Vet even theſe ſucceſſes, 


0 d it is we ourſelves, here preſent; we Who are 
ciouſly to handle a ſubſect, where even 


yet in the ſtren gth and vigour of aur 


0 "Uh: wi *afl days, have nobly improved; and have 
The hearer, enlightened by a long ac- 
quaintance, and Warm in his affections, 


made ſuch proviſions for this our A- 
thens, that now it is all- ſufficient in it- 
ſelf to anſwer every exigence of war 
and of peace. I mean not here to re- 


eite thoſe martial exploits: by which 


theſe ends were accompliſhed, or the 
reſolute defences we ourſelves and our 
forefathers have made againſt the for- 
midable invaſions © of Barbarians and 


. Greeks, ' Your own knowledge of theſe 


will excuſe the long detail. But, by 
what methods we have roſe 2 this 
height of glory and power; by what 

| | ag | thus 


1 


10 flight. The 
Athens cauſeth the | 
whole earth to be imported} here, by 


not more of 


to ſhewz and then proceed to the 
praiſe of 'the'deceaſed. Theſe, in my 
opinion, can be no impertinent topics 
on this occaſion; the diſcuſſion of them 
muſt be beneficial to this numerous com- 


pany of Athenians and of ſtrangers. 


Me are happy in a form of govern- 


ment which cannot envy the laws of our 


neighbours ; for it hath ſerved as a mo- 
del to others, but is original at Athens. 


Aud this our form, as committed not to 


the few, but to the whole body of the 


peep le, is called a democracy. How 


different ſoever in a private capacity, 
we all enjoy the ſame general equality 


our laws are fitted to preſerve; and ſu- 


perior honours; jaſt as we excel, The 
publie adminiſtration is not confined to 
a particular family, but is attainable 


only by merit. Poverty is not an hin- 


drance, fince whoever is able to ſerve 


His country meets with no obſtacle to 
preferment from his firſt obſcurity. The 
offices of the ſtate we go through with- 
out obſtructions from one another; and 

| ive together in the mutual endearments 


* 
1 


of private life without ſuſpicions; not 
angry with a neighbour pon 
the bent of his own humpur; nor putting 
on chat countenance of diſcontent, which 
Pains, though it cannot puniſh; fo that 
In private fe we converſe together 
without diffdence or damage, whilſt 
"we r = „ : 
Teh we ** to the magiſtrates and 
the laws, chiefly to thoſe enatcted for 
redreſs of the or ie „ and to thoſe un- 
Written, a breach of which is allowed 
_ diſgrace. Our laws have further pro- 
vided for the mind moſt frequent inter- 
miſſions of care, by the appointment af 
_ Public recreations and facnifices through- 
But the year, ele - 
a peculiar p, the daily delight of 
Which is a 2 that — 4 0 
grandeur of this our 


tiy 


produce of the 


Which we 1 a familiar enjoyment, 


1 To”). 
thus aggrandized, I ſhall firſt endeavour | 


following 


ed with 


delicacies of our own 


5 growth, than of thoſe of other na- 


x. 8. 3 , | 
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oppoſite to our own: for we lay 

Athens to general reſort, nor ever drive 
any ſtranger from us, whom either im- 
provement or curioſity hath brought 
amongſt us, leſt any enemy ſhould hurt 
us by ſeeing what is never concealed : 
we place not ſo great a confidence in 
the preparatives and artifices of war as 
in the native warmth of our ſouls im- 
pelling us to action. In point of edu. 
cation, the youth of ſome people are 
inured, by a courſe of laborious exerciſe, 


to ſupport toil and hardſhip like men; 


but we, notwithſtanding our eaſy and 
elegant way of life, face all the dangers 
of war as intrepidly as they. This may 


be proved by facts, ſince the Lacedæmo- 


riians never invade our territories; barel) 

with their own,” but with the united 
ſtrength of all their conſederates. But, 
when we invade the dominions of our 
neighbours,” for the moſt part we con- 
quer without difficulty, in an enemy's 
country, thoſe who fight in defence of 
their dyn habitations. The ftrength 


of our whole force, no ebemy hath yer 


ever experienced; becauſe it is divided 


by our naval” expeditions, or engaged 
in the different quarters of our ſervice 
by land. But if any where they engage 


and defeat a ſmall party of our forces, 


they boaſtingly give it dut a total de- 


fest; and, If they are beat, they were 
certainly overpow 


ered by our united 
fArength. What chough from a ſtate of 


inactivity, rather than laberious exer- 
eiſe, or with a natural, rather than an 
acquired valour, we learn to encounter 
danger; this good 


ger; this good at leaſt we receive 
from it; that we never droop under the 


apprehenſion ''of poſſible misfortunes, 


and when we hazard the danger, are 
found no leſs - courageous than thoſe 


\ theſe reſpeds, our whole community 


deſerves juſtly to be admired, and in 
many we have yet to mention 
In our manner of living, we ſhew an 
elegance tempered with frugality, and 
we cultivate philoſophy, without ener- 


vating the mind. We diſplay our wealth 


in the ſeaſon of beneficence, and not in 
-= vanity of diſcourſe,” A confeſfon 

poverty is diſgrace to no man 5 no 
ort to avoid it, is diſgrace indeed. 
There is viſibly, in che ſame perſons, an 


jj fb i, To reed og 
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actions; but rather the not bein 


makes them cowards. 


( 


attention to their own private concerns, 
and thoſe of the public; and in others, 
engaged in the 3 of liſe, there is 
a competent ſkill in the affairs of go- 
vernment. For we are the only people 


who think him that does not meddle in 


ſtate affairs not indolent, but good for 
nothing. And yet we paſs the ſoundeſt 
judgment, and are quick at catching 
the right apprehenſions of things,. not 
thinking that words are prejudicial to 
duly 
prepared by previous debate, before we 
are obliged to proceed to execution. 
Herein conſiſts our diſtinguiſhing excel- 
tence, that in the hour of action we 
ſhew the greateſt courage, and yet de- 
bate before- hand the expediency. of our 
meaſures. The courage of others is 
the reſult of , ignorance .z deliberation 
And thoſe un- 
doubtedly muſt be owned. to have the 
teateſt ſouls, who, muſt acutely. ſen- 


ble of the miſeries of war and the 


ſweets of peace, are not hence in the 
leaſt deterred from facing danger. 

In acts of beneficence, farther, we 
differ from the many. We preſerve 
friends, not by receiving, but Dy Con- 
ferring obligations, For he who do 

a kindneſs, hath the advantage over 
him who, by che law of gratitude, be- 
comes a debtor to his benesfactor. The 
perſon obliged is compelled to act the 
turn of kindnefs is merely a payment, 
are ſplendidly beneficent ta others, not 


ſo much from intereſted motives; as for 


the credit of pure liberality. I ſhall 
ſum up what yet remains, by only add- 
ing, that our Athens, in general, is 
the ſchool of Greece: and that every 


fingle Athenian among us is excellently 
formed, by his perſonal qualifications, 


for all the various ſcenes of active life, 


acting with a moſt grace ful demeanor, 
and a moſt ready habit of diſpatch. | 


fl made uſe .of a amp of wor ds, but the 
truth of facts, > 

loch a conduct, this ſtate hath. roſe, is 
an undeniable proof. For we ate now 
the anly people of the world who are 
found by experience to be greater than 


at height to which, . by 


in report; the only people. who, repel- 
. 9 : : 


their merit—an evidence 
lives, and completed in their deaths: 


ling the attacks of an invading enemy, 
exempts their defeat from the bluſh of 
indignation, and to their tributaries no 
diſcontent, as if ſubject to men unwor- 
thy to command. That we deſerve our 
power, we need no evidence to mani- 
feſt; we have great and fignal.proofs of 
this, Which intitle us to the admiration 
of the preſent and of future ages. We 
want no Homer to be the herald of eur 
praiſe z no poet to deck off a hiſtory 
with the charms of. verſe, where the 
opinion of exploits muſt ſuffer by a 
ftri& relation. Every ſea hath been 
opened by our fleets, and every land 
been penetrated by our. armies, which 
have every where left behind them eter- 
nal monuments of our enmity and our 
end.. 1 
In the juſt defence of ſuch a ſtate, 
theſe victims of their on valour, ſcorn- 
ing the ruin threatened to it, have va- 
liantly fought, and bravely died. And 
every one of thoſe who ſurvive is ready, 


I am perſuaded; to ſacrifice life in ſuch 


a cauſes. And for this reaſon have 1 
enlarged ſo much on national points, 


to gie the cleareR, proof, that in the 
pre ent War we have more at ſtake than 


men whoſe public advantages are not ſo 


valuable and do illuſtrate hy actual 
evidence, how great a commendation is 
due to them who are nom my ſubjects, 
and the greateſt part of which they have 
already received. For the encomiams 
with which I have celebrated. the tate, 
have been earned for it by the bravery 


| 7 1 and of men like theſe. And 
ſu 


Yor compliments might be thought too 


high and exaggerated, if paſſed on any 


_ Grecians, bat them alone. The fatal 


period to which; theſe gallant ſouls are 
now reduced, is the ſureſt evidence of 
begun in their 


for it is a debt of juſtice to pay ſuperior 
honours to men, who have devoted their 
lives in fighting for their country, 
though inferior to others in every virtue 
but that of valour. Their laſt ſervice 
effaceth all former demerits—it extends 
to rad e ; their private demeanors 
reached only to a few. Yet not one 
of theſe, was at, all induced to ſhrink 
from danger through fondne(s of thoſe 
delights which the peaceful wag = life 
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beſtows; net one was the: leſs laviſn of 
his life, through that flattering hope 
attendant upon want, that poverty at 
length might be exchanged for afflu- 
ence One paſſion there was in their 
minds much ſtronger than theſe, the 
deſire of vengeance on their enemies. 
Regarding this as the moſt honourable 
prize of dangers, they boldly ruſhed 
towards the mark, to ſeek revenge, and 
then to ſatisfy thoſe ſecondary paſſions. 
The uncertain event they had already 
ſecured in hope; what their eyes ſhewed 
plainly muſt be done, they truſted their 
own. valour to accompliſh, thinking it 
more glorious to defend themſelves, and 
die in the attempt, than to yield and 


live. From the reproach of cowardice, 


indeed, they fled, but preſented their 
bodies to the ſhock of battle; when, in- 


ſenſible of fear, but triumphing in hope, 
in the doubtful charge they inſtantly 
dropt; and thus diſcharged the duty 


which brave men owe to their country. 


As for you, who now ſurvive them, 
it is your buſineſs to pray for a better 
fate but, to think it your duty alſo to 
preſerve the ſame ſpirit and warmth of 


courage againſt your enemies; not 


judging the expediency of this from a to What unh 
j they were liable from the moment of 
their birth; and that happineſs belongs 
to men ho have reached the moſt gl. 
rious period, of. life, as theſe now, have 
who are, to yu the ſource, of. ſorrow ; t 
thoſe, whoſe life hath received its ample 
meaſure, happy in. its. continuance, and 


mere harangnue where any man in- 
dulging a flow of words may tell you, 
what you yourſelves know as well as 
he, how many advantages there are in 


fighting valiantly againſt your enemies 
but rather making the daily increaſ- 


ing grandeur of this community the 


object of your thoughts, and growing 


quite enamoured of it. And, when it 


really appears great to your apprehen- 
ſions, think again, that this grandeur 
was acquired by brave and valiant men; 
by men who knew their duty, and in 


the moments of action were ſenſible of 
ſhame ; who, whenever their attempts 
were unſucceſs ful, thought it diſhonour 
their country ſhould ſtand in need of 
any ching their valour could do for it, 


and ſo made it the moſt glorious preſent. 


Beſtowing thus their lives on the public, 


they have every one received a praiſe 


that will never decay, a ſepulchre that 
will be moſt illuſtrious. Not that in 
which their bones lie mouldering, but 
that in Which their fame is preſerved, 
to be on every occaſion, when honour 
£54 


1s the employ of either word. or act, 
eternally remembered. This whole earth 


is the ſepulchre of illuſtrious men; nor 


is it the inſcription on the columns in 
their native ſoil alone that ſhews their 
merit, but the memorial of them, . bet. 
ter than all inſcriptions, in eyery foreign 
nation, repoſited more durably in uni- 


verſal remembrance than on their own 


tomb. From this very moment, emu- 
lating theſe noble patterns, placing 
your happineſs in liberty, and liberty 
in valour, be prepared to encounter all 
the dangers of war. For, to be laviſh 
of life is not ſo noble in thoſe, whom 
misfortunes; have reduced to miſery; and 
deſpair, as in men who hazard the loſs 


of a comfortable, ſubliſtence, and the 


enjoyment of Alis wears this world 
affords, by an., unſucceſsful. enterprize, 
Adverſity, after a, ſeries of caſe and 


affluence, ſinks deeper into the heart 


of a man of ſpirit, than the ſtroke of 
death inſenſibly received in the yigour 
of liſe and a „ nn Ren, 

For this reaſon, the parents of thoſe 
who are now, gone, whoever, of them 
may be attending here, I do not be- 


wall I. ſhall. rather, cemfort. It ß 


well Known to What e deen 


— 


equally happy in its concluſion. I know 


it in truth a difficult talk, to fix comfort 


in thoſe breasts Which will have fre- 
quent remembrances, in ſeeing the hap- 
Pineſs of others, of What they once 
.themſelyes enjoyed. And ſorrow flows 


not from the abſence of thoſe good 


. things, we have, never. yet experienced, 


4 


but from the loſs of th 


12 


have been accuſtomed. e are 


rom iſſue, 


not yet by age exempted 


ſhould. be comfortecd Ip the hope of hab. 
ing more. The children yet to be born 
will be a private benefit to Tome, in 
cauſing them to forget ſuch as no Ton- 
ger are, and will be a double benefft to 

their country, in preventing its deſola- 

tion, and providing for its ſecurity. 
| I anngt in common 
For thoſe, perſons cannot in e Jules 0 


4. 
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{ſe to Which we 
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juſtice be regarded as members of equal 

value to the public, who have no chil» 

dren to expoſe to danger for its ſafety. 

But you, whoſe age is already far ad- 

vanced, compute the greater ſhare of 

happineſs your longer time hath afforded 

for ſo much gain, ' perſuaded in your- 

ſelves the remainder will be but ſhort, 

. and enlighten that ſpace by the glory 

gained by theſe. It is greatneſs of ſoul 

alone that never grows old; nor is it 

wealth that delights in the latter ſtage. 

of life, as ſome give out, ſo much as 
dent.. ern E440 OL OS 

To you, the fons and brothers of the 

deceaſed; Whatever number of you are 


opened. For him, Who no 2 19, 
every one is ready to commend, ſo that 
to whatever height you 'puſly your de- 
ſerts, you will ſcarce ever be thought to 
equal, but to be ſomewhat inferior to 
theſe, Envy will exert itſelf againſt a 
competitor whilſt life remains ; but When 


will applaud without reſtraint. | 
If, after this, it be expected from me 

to ſay any thing 1 are now 

reduced to a ſtate of wi 

ſemale virtue, I ſhall expreſs it all in 


eſt glory not to be deficient in the virtue 
peculiar to your ſex, and to give the 
men as little handle as poſſible to talk 
of your behaviour, whether well or 
1. F * Cen dnn ie ; 
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thought moſt pertinent to this aſſem- 
bly. Our departed friends have by 
facts been already honoured. Their 
children, from this day till they arrive 
at manhood, ſhall be educated at the 
public expence of the ſtate *, which 
hath àppointed ſo beneficial a meed for 
theſe, and all future relics of the public 
conteſts,” For wherever the greateſt re- 
wards are propoſed for virtue, there the 
beſt of patriots are ever to be found. 
Now, let every one reſpectively indulge 
the decent grief for his departed friends, 
and then retire. ©: . -Thueydiats. 
The law. was, that they ſhou!d be inſtructed 


at che public expence,, and when come to age pre- 
ſented with a corplete fuit of armovr, and ho- 


* 
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| very rags, to ſplit the ears of the ground- 
here, a field of hardy contention is 


death ſtops the competition, affection b 


hold, as twere, the mirror up to na- 
ture; to ſhew- Virtue her own feature, 
widowhood, about Scorn her own image, and the very age 
U e and body of the time, his form and 
one ſhort admonĩtion : AIt is your great- 
tardy off, though it make the unſkilful 


grieve; the cenſure of one of which 
e be 0 whole theatre of others. Oh! there be 
I have now diſcharged the province 
allotted me by the laws, and ſaid what „and the | 
neither having the accent.of Chriſtian, 
nor the gait of Chriſtian, Pagan, as" 
» 


journeymen had made men, and not 


ſary queſtion of the play be then to be ; 


avure with the ficlt ſeats im all. public pC.. 


9 2. HAur Er 2o:the Players, + 

I 3 19-T6£. ein nt en 
Speak the ſpeech, I pray you, a8 1 
pronounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue. But if you mouth it, as manyx 
of our players do, I had as lieve the 
town=crier had ſpoke my lines. And 
do not ſaw the air too much with your 
hand; but uſe all gently: for in the 
very torrent, tempeſt, and, as I may ſay, 
whirlwind of your paſſion, you muſt ac- 
quire and beget a temperance that may 
give it ſmoothneſs. Oh! it offends me 
to the ſoul, to hear a robuſtous periwig- 
pated fellow tear a paſſion to tattets, io 


lings; who: (for the moſt part) are ca- 
pable of nothing, but inexplicable dumb 
ſhews and noiſe. Pray you, avoid it. 
he not too tame neither; but let your 
own-difcretion be your tutor. Suit the 
action to the word, the word to the ac- 
tion; wich this ſpecial obſervance, that 
you o'erſtep not the modeſty of nature: 
for any thing ſo overdone, is from the 
purpoſe of playing; whoſe end is to 


preſſure. Now, this overdone, or come 
laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
muſt, in your allowance, olerweigh a 


players that Thave ſeen play, and heard 
others praiſe, and that highly, that, 


man, have ſo ſtrutted and bellowe 
that I have thought ſome of nature's. 


made them well; they imitated 
nity ſo abominably. 


huma- 
| And let thoſe that play your clowns 


ſpeak no more than is ſet down” for 
them: for there be of them 9 A 
themſelves laugh, to ſet on ſome quan- 
tity of barren ſpectators to laugh too; 
though, in the mean time, ſome neceſ- 


conſidered: — that's villainous, and 
ſhews a moſt pitiful ambition in che fol! 
that uſes it. Sbhalſpeare. 
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$ 3. The Charafer of Maxlvs. 


- "The birth of Marius was obſcure, 
*though ſome call it equeſtrian, and his 
Education wholly in camps; where he 


" Yearnt the firſt rudiments of war, under 


" valour, and a 


the greateſt matter of that age, the 


younger Scipio, who deſtroyed Car- 
Wye : till by long fervice, diſtinguiſhed 
culiar hardineſs and 


g panes of diſcipline, he advanced him- 
elf 


gradually through all the ſteps of 


military honour, with the reputation of 


pfretended omens and divine: _mv7 gu en. ; 
he had inſpired bis ſofdiers with a con- led; and by unanimity, ſobriety, and 
juſtice, that domeſtic feditions are pre- 
ven ted. Cities fortified by the ſtrongeſ 


from the moſt 
they had ever been threatened by a fo- 
reign enemy. Scipio, from the obſer- 


a brave and complete ſoldier, 
ſcur | 
him with the nobility, made him the 

ater favourite of the people; who, 
on all occaſions of danger, thought him 
the only man fit to be truſted with' their 


lives and fortunes; or to have the com- 


mand of a difficult and deſperate war: 
and in truth, he twice delivered them 
deſperate, with which 


vation of his martial talents, while he 
hat yet but an inferior command in the 


army, gave a kind of prophetic teſti- 
| | glory: for" being 
— aſked by ſome of his officers, who were 


monty of his future 


ſupping with him at Numantia, what 
general the republic would have, in 


caſe of any accident to himſelf ? That 
replied he, pointing to Marius at 


wan, 
the bottom of the table.— In the field 


he was cautions and provident; and 
While he was watching the moſt farbur- 
able opportunities of action, affected to 


take all his meafures from augurs and 
diviners ; nor ever 
divine admonitions 


fidente of victory; fo that his enemies 
dreaded him as ſomething more 
mortal ; and both friends and foes be- 
lieved him to act always by a peculiar 


impulſe and direction from the gods. 
His merit however was wholly military, 


void of every accompliſhment of learn- 
Ing, which he openly affected to depiſe; 


ſo that Arpivum had the ſingular feli- 
deity do p 


uce the moſt glerioas con- 


_ tembner, as well as the moſt illuſtrious 


* 


_ Iwprover, of the arts and eloquence of 
Rome. He made no figure, there- 
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fore, in the „ nor had any other 
way of ſoſtaloing his authority in the 


for he had nothing in him of the ſtateſ- 
man or the patriot, but to the advance. 


The ob- 
of hi Ai hich fed © 
iry of his extraction, which depreffe lent and dangerous at home; an impla. 


occaſions to mortify them, and ready 


ſaved; to his ambition and revenge, 


94. Romulus: to the People of Nene, 


reaſon to be in fear for that which we 
have now built. But are there in rea- 
ty any walls too high to be ſcaled by 
n valiant enemy? 
ramparts” in inteſtine divifions? They 


ave battle, till b7 * * wig | 
F invaſions of toreign enemies ate repel. 


more than 


e hr, R$ | government. 
Arpiaum ws alſo the native city of Cisero. 


city, than by cheriſhing the natural jea. 
louſy between the ſenate and the peo- 
ple; that by his declared enmity to the 
one he might always be at the head of 
the other; whoſe ſavour he managed, 
not with any view to the publie good, 


ment of his private intereſt and glory. 
In ſhort, he was crafty, cruel, covetous, 
and perfidious; of a temper and talent; - 
greatly ſerviceable abroad, but turbu- 


cable enemy to the nobles, ever ſeeking 
to ſacrifice the republic, which he had 


After a life ſpent in the perpetual toils 
of foreign or domeſtic wars, he died at 
laſt in his bed, in a good old age, and 
in his ſeventh cenſulſhip ; an honour 
that no Roman before him ever at- 
tained. 12 Middleton. 


After building the. Ciſy. 

If all the ſtrength of cities lay in-the 
height of their ramparts, or the depth 
of their dicches, we ſhoald have great 


of what uſe are 


may ſerve for a defence againſt ſudden 
incurfions from abroad; but it is by 
courage and prudence chiefly, that the 


bulwarks have been often ſeen to- yield 
to force from without, or w tumults 
from within. An exact military diſci- 
pline, and a ſteady obſervance of civil 
polity, are the ſureſt” barriers again 
theſe erils. 84 1 © 

But there is ſtill another point of great 
importance to be cornered. The [es 

rity of ſome riſing colonies, and the 
peedy ruin of others, have in * ＋ 
meaſure been owing to their of 
Were there but one man. 


ner of ruling ſtates and ciries that coal 
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make them happy, the choice would not that when he was ſent quæſtor to Ma- 
be difficult, but I have learnt, that of the rius, in the | Jugurthine War, Marius 
various forms of government among the complained, that. in ſo rough and deſ- 
Greeks and Barbarians, there are three perate a ſervice chance had given him 
which are highly extolled by thoſe who ſo ſoft and delicate a quæſtor. But, 


aud fondneſs for the company of mimics 


have experienced them; and yet, that 
no one of theſe is in all reſpects perfect, 
but each of them has ſome innate and 
incurable defect. Chuſe you, then, in 
what manner this city ſhall be governed. 
Shall it be by one man ſhall it be by 
a ſele& number of the wiſeſt among us? 
or ſhall the legiſlative power be in the 
people? As for me, I ſhall ſubmit to 
whatever form of adminiſtration you 
ſhall pleaſe to eſtabliſſi. As I think 
myſelf not unworthy to command, ſo. 
neither am I unwilling to obey. Vour 
having choſen me to be the leader of 
this colony, and your calling the city 
after my name, are honours ſufficient to 
content me ; honours of which; living or 
dead, I never can be deprivee. 

2 1 mal, eddade; 
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5 5. The Character of SYLLA. 
Sylla died after he had laid down the 
dictatorſmip, and reſtored liberty to the 
republic, and, with an uncommon great- 
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neſs of mind, lived many months as a 


private ſenator, and with perfect ſecu- 
ri, in thay city where he bad excaciſed.” 
the moſt bloody tyranuy: but nothing 


was thought to be greater in his, cha- 
racter, than that, during the three years 
in which the Marians were maſters of 


Italy, he neither diſſembled his reſolu- 


whether rouſed by the example, or 
ſtung by the reproach of his general, 
he behaved himſelf in that charge with 
the greateſt vigour and courage, fuffer- 
ing no man to outdo him in any part of 
military duty or labour, making himſelf 
equal and familiar even to the loweſt of 
the ſoldiers, and obliging them all by 
his good offices and his money; ſo that 
he ſoon acquired the favour of the army, 
with the character of a brave and ſkilful 
commander; and lived to drive Marius 
himſelf, baniſhed and proſcribed, into 
that very province where he had been 
contemned by him at firſt as his quæſtor. 
He had a wonderful faculty of conceal- 
ing his paſſions and purpoſes, and was 
ſo different from himſelf in different cir- 
cumftances, that - he ſeemed as it were 


to be two men in one: no man was ever 
more mild and moderate before victory; 


none more bloody and cruel after it. In 
war, he practiſed the ſame art that he had 
ſeen ſo ſucceſsful to Marius, of raifing 
a kind of enthuſiaſm and contempt. of 
danger in his army, by the forgery of 


abſpices and divine admonitions; for 


which end, he carried always about 
with him a fittle ſtatue of Apollo, taken 


from the temple of Delphi; and when- 
ever he had reſolved to give battle, 


uſed to embrace it in fight of the Tol- 


tion of, purſuing them by arms, nor diers, and beg the ſpeedy. confirmation 


neglected the war which he bad upon 


his hands; but thaught it his duty, firſt © 
wo chaſtiſe a foreign enemy, before be 
took. his revenge upon citizens. His 
family was noble and patrician, Which 
yet, through che indolency of his an- 
ceſtors, had made no figure in the re- 


public for many generations, and was 


almoſt ſunk, into obſcurity, till he pro- 
duced-it again- into Uh, by aſpiring 
to the honours of the ſtate. He was a 
lover and patron of polite letters, hav- 
ing been carefully inſtituted himſelf in 


All the learning of Greece and Rome; 


t from a peculiar. gaiety of temper, 


i. 


n, when young, 


- 390. 4life. of luxury and pleaſure; 0 
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of its promiſes to him. From an uninter- 
rupted courſe of ſucceſs and proſperity, 


he aſſumed a ſurname}, unknown before 
to the Romans, of Felix, or the Fortu- 


nate; and would have been fortunate 
indeed, fays Velleius, if his. life had 
ended with his victories. Pliny calls 
it a wicked title, drawn from the blood 
and oppreſſion of his country; for which 
poſterity would think him more un for- 


runate, even than thoſe whom he had 


put to death. He had one felicity, 
however, peculiar to himſelf, of being 
the only man in hiſtory, in whom the 


odium of the moſt barbarous cruelties 


was extinguiſhed by che glory of his 
great acts. Cicero, though” he had a 
1 His cane, yet r 
nw l 


ſpeaks of him with reſpect, nor of his 
government but as a proper tyranny; 
eallingchimm, -** a maſter of three moſt 


«« peſtilent vices, luxury, avarice, cru- 


« elty.“ He was the firſt of his family 
whoſe dead body was burnt: for having 
ordered Marius's remains to be taken 
out of his grave, and thrown into the 
river Anio, he was apprehenſive of the 
ſame inſult upon his own, if left to the 
uſual” way of burial. © A little before 
his death, he made his own epitaph, 
the ſum of which was, that no man 
«© had ever gone beyond him, in doing 
% good to his friends, or hurt to his 
<c enemies. Miaaleton. 

$6. HAN NIBAL., to Scieio Ar RICA 
nus, at their Interview preceding ibe 
Since fate has ſo ordained it, that I, 
who began the war, and who have been 
ſo often on the point of ending it by a 


compleat conqueſt, ſnould now: come of 


my own motion to aſk a peace; I am 

lad that it is of you, Scipio, I have 
Jo fortune to aſk it. Nor will this be 
among the Jeaſt of your glories, that 
Hannibal, victorious over; ſo many Ro- 
man generals, ſubmitted at laſt to you. 


I could wiſh; that our fathers and we 


had confined our ambition within the 


limits which nature ſeems to have pre- 


ſcribed to it; the ſhores of Africa, aud 
the ſhores of Italy. The gods did not 
give vs that mind. On both ſides we 
have been ſo eager after foreign poſleſ- 


fions, as to put our own to the hazard 


of war. Rome and Carthage have had, 
each in her turn, the enemy at her gates. 
But ſince errors paſt may be more eaſily 
blamed than corrected, let it now be the 
work of you and me to put an end, if 

oſſible, to the obſtinate contention. 

dor my own part, my years, and the 
experience I have had of the inſtability 
of fortune, inclines me to leave nothing 
to her determination, which reaſon can 
decide, But much I fear, Scipio, that 
your youth, your want of the like expe- 
rience, your uninterrupted ſucceſs, may 
render you averſe from the thoughts of 
peace. He whom fortune has never 
failed; rarely reflects upon her incon- 
fancy. Let, without recurring to for- 
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the inhumanity of his victory, and never 


mer examples, my own may perhaps 
ſuffice to teach you maderation. 32 

that ſame Hannibal who, after m 
victory at Cannæ, became maſter of the 
reateſt part of your country, and de li- 
ated with myſelf. what fate I ſhould 
decree to Italy and Rome. And now 
ſee the change! Here, in Africa, I am 
come to treat with a Roman, for my 
own preſervation and my country's. 
Such are the ſports of fortune. Is ſhe 
then to be truſted becauſe ſhe ſmiles ? 
An advantageous. peace is preferable to 
the hope of victory, The one is in 
yourown power, the other at the pleaſure: 
of the gods. Should yon prove victo- 
rious, -1t-would add little to your'own. 
glory, or the glory of your country; if 
vanquiſhed, you loſe in one hour all the 
honour and reputation you have been 
ſo many years acquiring. But what is 
my aim in all this? that you ſhould 
content yourſelf with our ceſſion of 
Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and all the 
n between Italy and Africa. A 
peace on theſe conditions will, in my 
opinion, not only ſecure the future tran- 
quillity of Carthage, but be ſuſſiciently 
glorious for you, and for the Roman 
name. And do not tell me, that ſome 
of our eitizens dealt fraudulently with 
you in the late treaty— it is I, Hannibal, 
that now aſk a peace: I aſk it, becauſe 
I think it expedient for my country; 
and, thinking it expedient, I will invio- 

lably maintain it. Hool. 
.. Serie A et 
I knew very well, Hannibal, that it 
was the hope of your return which em- 
boldened the Carthaginians to break 
the truce with us, and te lay afide- all 
thoughts of a peace, when it was juſt 
upon the point of being concluded; and 
your: preſent propeſal is a proof of it. 
Yau. retrench from their conceſſions 
every thing but what we are, and have 
been long, poſſeſſed of. But as it is 
your care that your fellow- citizens 
ſhould have the obligations to you of 
being eaſed from a great part of their 
they draw no advantage from their per- 
fidiouſneſs. Nobody is more ſenſible 
than L am of the weakneſs of man, and 
the power of fortune, and . 
W : 
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we enterprize is ſubje& to a thouſand 


chances. If, before the Romans paſſed 
into Africa, you had of your own ac- 
cord quitted Italy, and made the offers 
you now make, I believe they would 
not have been rejected. But as you 
have been forced out of Italy, and we 
are maſters here of the open country, 
the ſituation of things is much altered. 
And, what is chiefly to be conſidered, 
the Carthaginians, by the late treaty 
which we entered into aàt their requeſt, 
were, over and above what you offer, 
to have reſtored to us our priſoners with- 
out ranſom," delivered up their ſhips of 
war, paid us five thouſand talents, and 
to have given hoſtages for the perform- 
ance of all. The ſenate accepted theſe 
conditions, but Carthage failed on her 
part; Carthage deceived us. What then 
is to be done? Are the Carthaginians to 
be releaſed from the molt important ar- 
ticles of the treaty, as a reward of their 
breach of faith? No, certainly. If, to 
the conditions before agreed upon, you 
had added ſome new articles to our ad- 
vantage, there would have been matter 
of reference to the Roman people; but 
when, inſtead of adding, you retrench, 
there is no room for deliberation. The 
Carthaginians therefore muſt ſubmit to 
us at diſcretion, or muſt vanquiſh us in 


” 


beit 2 Hooks. 
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§ 8. . The Character of POMPEY» 1. 


Pompey had early acquired the ſur- 
name of the Great, by that ſort of me- 
rit which, from . the conſtitution of the 
republic, neceſſarily made him great; 
a fame and ſucceſs in war, ſuperior to 
what Rome had ever known in the moſt 
celebrated of her generals. He had tri- 
umphed, at three ſeveral times, over the 
three different parts of the known world, 
Europe, Afia, Africa; and by his victo- 
ries had almoſt doubled the extent, as 
well as the revenues, of the Roman do- 
minion; for, as he deelared to the people 
on his return from the Mithridatic war, 
he had found the leſſer Aſia the boun- 
dary, but left it the middle of their 
empire. He was about fix years old- 
er than Cefar; and while Cæſar, 
immerſed in pleaſures, oppreſſed with 


debts, and fuſpeRed © by all honeft 


men, wWas hardly able to ſhew: his 
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tremely graceful, and imprinting re- 
ſpetct; yet with an air of reſerved haugh- 
tineſs, which became the general better 
than the citizen. His parts were plau- 


than penetrating; and his views of poli- 


real ſentiments. As he was a better ſol- 


head, Pompey was flouriſhing in the 
height of power and glory: — by the 

conſent of all parties, placed at the head 
of the republic. This was the poſt that 
his ambition ſeemed to aim at, to be the 
firſt man in Rome; the leader, not the 
tyrant of his country; for he more than 
once had it in his power to have made 
himſelf the maſter of it without any riſk, 
if his virtue, or his phlegm at leaſt, had 
not reſtrained him: but he lived in a 
perpetual expectation of receiving from 
the gift of the people, what he did not 
care to ſeize by force; and, by fomenting 
the diſorders of the city, hoped to drive 
them to the neceſſity of creating him 
dictator. It is an obſervation of all the 
hiſtorians, that while Cæſar made no dif- 
ference of power, whether it was conferred 
or uſurped, whether over thoſe who loved, 
or thoſe who feared him; Pompey ſeemed 
to value none but what was offered; nor 
to have any deſire to govern, but with 
the good-will of the governed. What 
leiſure he found from his wars, he em- 
ployed in the ſtudy af polite letters, and 
eſpecially of eloquence, in which he 
would have acquired great fame, if his 
genius had not drawn him tothe more 
dazzling glory of arms; yet he pleaded 
ſeveral cauſes with applauſe, in the de- 
fence of his friends and clients; and 
ſome of them in conjunction with Ci- 
cero. His language was copious and 
elevated; his ſentiments juſt his voice 
ſweet; his action noble, and full of dig- 
nity. But his talents were better formed 
for arms than the gown; for though in 
both he obſerved the ſame diſcipline, a 
perpetual modeſty, temperance, and gra- 
vity of outward behaviour; yet in the li- 
cence of camps the example was more 
rare and ſtriking. His perſon was ex- 


fible, rather than great; ſpecious; rather 


tics but narrow for his chief inſtrument 
of governing was diſſimulationgz yet he 
had not always the art to conceal his 


dier than a ſtateſman, ſo what he gained 
in the camp he uſually loſt in the city; 
and though adored When abroad, was 
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often affronted and mortified at home, 
till the imprudent oppoſition of the ſe- 
nate drove him to that alliance with 
Craſſus and Cæſar, which proved fatal 
both to himſelf and the republic. He 
took in theſe two, not as the partners, 
but the miniſters rather of his power; 
that by giving them ſome ſhare with 
him, he might make his own authority 
uncontrollable: he had no reaſon to ap- 
prehend that they could ever prove his 
rivals; ſince neither of them had any 
eredit or character of that kind which 
alone could raiſe them above the laws; 
a ſuperior fame and experience in war, 
with the militia of the empire at their 
devotion: all this was purely his own ; 
till, by cheriſhing Cæſar, and throwing 
into his hands the only thing which he 
wanted, arms, and military command, 
he made him at laſt too ſtrong for him- 
ſelf, and never began to fear him till it 
Was too late. Cicero warmly difluaded 
both his union and his breach with Cæ- 
far; and after the rupture, as warmly 

ill, che thought of giving him battle : 


if any of theſe' counſels had been fol- 
lowed; Pompey had preſerved his life 
and höynour, and the republic its liberty. 
But he. Was urged to his fate hy a natural 
ſuperſtition, and attention to thoſe vain 
auguries, with which he was flattered by 


all the Haruſpices: he had ſeen the ſame 
temper in Marius and Sylla, and ob- 


ſerved the happy effects of it: bat they 


aſſumed it only out of poltey; he out of 


principle: they uſed it to animate their 
'ſoldiers; when they had found a probable 
0 unity of fightin DU 
3 probability, was en- 
coufaged by it to fight to his own ruin. 


judged better, and ſeen farther into 
things man he. The reſolution of ſeek- 
ing refuge in Egypt finiſhed the ſad ca- 
taſtrophe of this great man: the father 
of eh reigning prince had been highly 
obliged to him for his protection at 
Romy and reſtoration to his kingdom; 
and the ſon had ſent a confiderable fleet 
to his affiſtance in the preſent war: but, 

An this ruin of his fortunes, what grati- 
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but he, againſt 


* 
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tude was there to be expected from a 
court governed by eunuchs and merce- 
nary Greeks ? all whoſe politics turned, 


not on the honour of the king, but the 


eſtabliſhment of their own power; which 
was likely to be eclipſed by the admiſſion 
of Pompey. Ho happy had it been for 
him to have died in that ſickneſs, when 
all Italy was putting up vows and pray- 
ers for his ſafety ! or, if he had fallen by 
the chance of war, on the plains of Phar- 
ſalia, in the defence of his country's li- 
berty, he had died ſtill glorious, though 
unfortunate ;z but, as if he had been re. 
ſerved for an example of the in ſtability 
of human greatneſs, he, who a few days 
before commanded kings and conſuls, 
and all the nobleſt of Rome, was ſen- 
tenced to die by a council of ſlaves; 


murdered by a baſe deſerter; caſt out 


naked and ' headleſs on the Egyptian 
ſtrand; and when the whole earth, as 
Velleius ſays, had ſcarce been ſufficient 


for his victories, could not find a ſpot 


upon it at laſt for a grave. His body 
was burnt on the ſhore by one of his 
freed-men, with the planks of an old 
fiſning-boat; and his aſhes, being con- 


veyed to Rome, were depoſited privately, 
by his wife Cornelia, in a vault by his 


Alban villa. The . however 
raiſed a monument to him on the place, 
and adorned it with figures of braſs, 
which being defaced afterwards by time, 
and buried almoſt in fand and rubbiſh, 


was ſought out, and reſtored by the em- 


peror Hadrian. ©» Middleton, 


d 9. Submiſſion; Complaint; Intreating. 
ue Speech of SENECA the Philoſopher 
% No, complaining of the Envy of 
He ſaw his miſtakes at laſt, when it was 
out of his power to correct them; and in 
his wretched flight from Pharſalia, Was 
forced to confeſs, that he had truſted too 
much to his hopes; and that Cicero had 


his Enemies, and requeſting the Emperor 
0 reduce him back 10 his Former nar- 


roa Circimſtancet, | that ke might 15 


bonger be an Objet of their Malig- 
#{ nity. ; LOL #1. IAG 42. 
May it pleaſe the imperial majeſty 
of Cæſar favourably to accept the hum- 
ble ſpbmiſſions and grateful acknow- 
ledgments of the — though faithful 


guide of his youth. 21851 Fi 
It is now a great many years-ſince 1 


firſt; had the honour of attending your 
imperial majeſty as preceptor. And 
your bounty has rewarded my 1abours 
with {ach affluence, as has drawn . 
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me, what I had reaſon to bee, the 
envy of many of thoſe per ſons, who 
are always ready to preſcribe to their 
prince where to beſtow, and where to 
withhold his favours. It i is well known, 
that your illuſtrious anceſtor, Auguſtus, 
beſtewed on his deſerving favourites, 
Agrippa and Mæcenas, honours and e- 


moluments, ſuitable to the dignity of 


the benefactor, and to the ſervices of 
the receivers: Nor has his conduct been 
blamed. My bre about your 
imperial majeſty has, indeed, been pure- 
ly domeſtic ; I have neither headed your 
armies, nor aſſiſted at your councils. But 
you know, Sir, (though there are ſome 
who do not ſeem to attend te it) that a 
prince. may be ſerved in different ways, 
{ome more, others leſs conſpicuous; and 


that the latter may be to N as valuable 
25 the former... 


« Bat what! 5 ſay my enemies, 4 ſhall 


«© a private perſon, of equeſtrian, rank, 


and a proyincial by birth, be advanced 
„to an equality with the patricians ? 


«© Shall an upſtart, of no name nor. fa- 
«© mily, rank with thoſe who can, by the 


** ſtatues which make the, ornament. of 


** their palaces, reckon, backward a line 
«of anceſtors, lon enough to tire. out 


** the faſti * ? Sha a philoſopher who 
„ has written for others precepts of mo- 


„ deration, and contempt of all that is 


external, himſelf live in afluence and 
luxury? Shall he purchaſe eſtates, and 


* lay. out. money. at intereſt? Shall he 
„build, palaces, plant gardens, and 


wy adorn: a country, at his own expence, 
« and for his own pleaſure 5 


imperial magnificence. Seneca has re- 


ceived what his prince beſtowed; nor 


did he ever aſe; he is only guilty of — 
not refuſing. + Cafar's rank places him 
above the reach of invidious malignity. 


Seneca is not, nor can be, high enough 
to deſpiſe the envious. As the over- 
loaded ſoldier, or traveller, would be 


glad to be relieved of his burden, ſo 1, 


in this laſt ſtage of the journey of life, 


now that I find myſelf unequal to the 


lighteſt cares, beg, that Cæſar would 


e eaſe me of the trouble of my un- 
The faſti, or calendars, or, if you pleaſe, al- 


1— of the ancients, had, as our eee ta- 
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midable to the neighbouring countries. 
The gold, the purple, and the ſplendor 
of arms, which ſtrike the eyes of be- 


Majeſty's force are going to contend, is, 


on the contrary, grim, and horrid of- af- 
Cæſar has given royally, as became 


been een kept up, by a fixed con- 
3 


wieldy wealth. I beſeech him to reſtore 
to the imperial treaſury, from whence it 
came, What is to me ſuperſluous and 
cumbrous. The time and the attantion, 
which I am now obliged to beſtaw upon 
my villa and my gardens, I ſhall be glad 
to apply to the regulation af my mind. 
Cæſar is in the flower of life: long may 
he be equal to the toils of government! 
His goodneſs will grant to his worn - out 
ſervant leave to retire. It will not be 
derogatory. from Cæſar's greatneſs to 
have it ſaid, that he beſtowed- favours 
on ſame, who, ſo far from being intoxi- 
cated with them, ſhewed that they 
could be happy, when (at ing own 
wget): Gs of them. 
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8 10. Speech of CHariDeEMUs, an , 4 
THENIAN Exile, at the Court of Da- 
Klus, on being aſted his Opinion of the 
aearlike Preparations making by that 
Prince againſ/? ALEXANDER. 


Perhaps your, Majeſty may not bear the 
truth from the mouth of a Grecian, and an 
exile: and if I do not declare it now, Ine- 
ver will, perhaps may never have another 
opportunity. Your Majeſty's numerous 
army, drawn from various nations, and 
which unpeoples the eaſt, may ſeem for- 


holders, make a ſhow which ſurpaſſes the 
imagination of all who have not ſeen ii. 
The Macedonian army, with which 50er 


pect, and clad in iron. The irreſiſtible 
phalanx, is a body of men Who, in the 
field of battle, fear no onſet, being prac- 
tiſed to hold together, man to man, 
ſnield to ſhield, and ſpear to ſpear; ſo 
that a brazen. wall might as ſoon be 
broke through. In advancing, in Wheel- 
ing to right or left, in attacking, in 

every exerciſe of arms, they act as one 
man. They anſwer the {lighteſt ſign 
from the commander, as if his ſoul ani- 
mated the whole army. Every ſoldier 
has a knowledge of war ſufficient for a 
general. And this diſcipline; by which 
the Macedonian army is become ſo for- 
midable, was firſt eſtahliſned, and has 


tempt 


| 


ſo vain of, I mean gold and filver. The 
bare earth ſerves them for beds. What- 
ever will ſatisfy nature, is their luxury. 


Their fepoſe is always ſhorter than the 
night; Your "Majeſty "may; therefore, 
ju 


ge, whether the Theſſalian, Acarna- 


nian, and ÆEtolian cavalry; and the Ma- 


cedonian phalanx—an army that has, 


in ſpite of all oppofition; over-run half 


the world —are to be repelled by a mul- 
titude (however numerous) armed with 
and ſtakes hardened at the points 


unge | 
by fre. To be upon equal terms with 


Alexander, your Majeſty ought to have 


an army compoſed of the ſame ſort of 


troops: and they are no where to be had, 
but in the ſame countries which produced 
thoſe conquerors of the world.—It is 
therefore my opinion, that, if your Ma- 
jeſty were to apply the gold and ſilver, 
which now ſo Tſuperfluouſly adorns your 
men, to the purpoſe of hiring an army 


from Greece, to contend with Greeks, 
you might have ſome ehance for ſucceſs; 
otherwiſe I ſee no reaſon to expect any 
thing elſe; than that your army ſhould 
be defeated, as all the others have been 
who have encountered the irreſiſtible Ma- 
1 gts 10 glu N. Curtiu * 5 
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4 11. he Character Julius Casar. 
Oeſar was endowed with "every great 
and noble q uality, ; that : could exält Hu 36 
man nature, and give a man the aſcen- 
dant in ſoeiety: formed to excel in 
peace, as well as war; prowident in 
counſel ; fearleſs in action; and execut- 
ing What he Had reſelved With ar amaz. 
ing celerity: generous "beyond meaſure 
to his friendb; plaeable to his enemies; 
and for parts, learning, eloquence, 
Icarce inferior to any man. His ora- 
tions were admired for two qualities, 
which are ſeldom found together, ſtrength 
and elegance; Cicero ranks him among 


the greateſt orators that Rome ever hred; 


and Quinctilian ſays, that he ſpoke with 


the ſame ſoree with Which he fought ; 


and if he had devoted himſelf to the bar, 
would have been the only man capable 
of rivalling Cicero. Nor was he à maſ- 
ter only of the politer arts; but con ver- 
ſant alſo with the moſt abſtruſe and cri- 
ticab parts of learning and, among ether 


works which he publiſhed, addreſſed two 


* 


of the republic. He uſed to ſay „ that 


96 


tempt of whatiyour Majeſty's troops are' 


books to Cicero, on the analogy of lan- 
guage, or the art of ſpeaking and writ- 
ing correctly. He was à moſt liberal 
patron of wit and learning, whereſoever 
they were found; and out of his love of 
thoſe | talents, would readily pardon 
thoſe who had employed them againſt 
himſelf; rightly judging, that by mak- 
ing ſuch men his friends, he ſhould 
draw | praiſes; from the ſame fountain 

from which he had been aſperſed. His 
capital paſſions were ambition, and love 
of pleaſure; which he indulged in their 
turns to the greateſt exceſs ; yet the firſt 
was always predominant; to which he 
could eaſily ſacrifice all the charms of 
the ſecond; and draw pleaſure even from 
toils and dangers, when they miniſtered 
to his glory. For he thought Tyranny, 
as Cicero ſays, the greateſt: of goddeſſes ; 
and had frequently in his mouth a verſe 


of Euripides, which expreſſed the image 


of his ſoul, that if right and juſtice were 
ever to be violated, they were to be vio- 
lated for the ſake of reigning. This 
was the chief end and purpoſe of his 
life; the ſcheme, that he had formed 
from his early youth; ſo that, as Cato 
truly declared of him, he came with ſo- 
briety and meditation ,to the ſubverſion 


there: were two things neceſſary, to ac- 


quire and to ſupport power — ſoldiers 
and money; Which yet depended mutu- 


ally upon each other: with money there- 
fore he , provided. ſoldiers, and with ſol- 
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$12, CALISTHENES's Reproof of CE E- 
on's Flattery to ALEXANDER, on whom 
he had propoſed to confer Divinity by 
If the king were preſent, Cleon, there 
would be no need of my anſwering to 
what you have juft propoſed: he would 
himſelf reprove You for endeavouring 
to draw him into an imitation of foreign 
abſurdities, and for bringing envy up- 
on him by ſach unmanly flattery. As 
he is abſent, T take upon me to tell 
you, in his name, that no praiſe is laſt- 
ing, but what is rational; and that 
ou do what you can to leſſen his glory, 

| inſtead of adding to it. Heroes have 
never, among us, been deified till after 
their death; and, whatever may be 
your way of thinking, Cleon, for my 
part, I wiſh the king may not, for ma- 
ny years to come, obtain that ho- 
non. r N TY quite; wo 


A 
=. 


You have mentioned, as 'precedents 


Do 


chus. you imagine, Cleon, that 


they were deified over à cup of Wine? 
and are you and I qualified to make 
gods? Is the king, our ſovereign, to 
receive his divinity from you and me, 
who are his ſubjects? Firſt try your: 


8 power, whether you can make a king. 
; It is, ſurely, eaſier to'make a king, than 
a god; to give an earthly deminion, 
than a throne in heaven. I only wiſh, 
chat the gods may hape heard, Without 


to us, as to 


218 _ 


6 Napanee © Curtius 
iz. The Charadtr of Cato, 


| great and : worthy man; à friend to 
; truth, virtug, liberty; yet, falſely mea- 
oh e 


(- $12 3 


he was urging it always to acts of vio- 


of what you al il Hercules and Bac- 


offence, the arrogant propoſal yau have his; ſect, was a juſt cauſe. for dying; 


made, of adding one to their nomber; 
and that they may till be fo propitious 
rant the continuance of 
that ſucceſs 'to "our affairs with Which 
they have Hitherto' favoured” us. For 
my part, 1 am not aſhamed of my 
country; nor d6 I approve of our adopt- 
ing the rites of foreign nations, or learn- 
ing from them how we ought to reve- 
rence our kings. To receive laws or 
rules of cobduct from them, what is it 
but to con feſs ourſelves inferior to them? 


per character. On the Whole, his life 
was rather admirable than amiable; fir 
to be praiſed, rather than imitated. 


Hear me, for my cauſe; and be ſilent, 
that you may hear. Believe me, for 
Fa mine honour; and have reſpect to mine 
If we conſider the character of Cato 
without prejudice, he was certainly a ſure me, in your wiſdom; and awake 
o your ſenſes, that you may the better 


Judge, ** dib bs .bodttideq od Hin, 


ſuring all duty by the abſurd rigour of 
the ſtoical rule, he was generally diſap- 

ointed of the end which he ſought by 
it, the happineſs both of his private 
and public life. In his private con- 
duct he was ſevere, moroſe, inexora- 
ble; baniſhing all the ſofter affections, 
as natural enemies to juſtice, and as 
ſuggeſling falſe motives of acting, from 
favour, clemency, and compaſſion: in 
public affairs he was the ſame; had but 
one rule of policy, to adhere to what 
was right, without regard to time or cir- 
cumſtances, or even to a force that could 
controul him'; for, inſtead of managing 
the power of the great, ſo as to miti- 
gate the ill, or extract any good from it, 


lence by a perpetual defiance ; ſo that, 
with the beſt intentions in the world, 
he often did great harm to the repub- 
lic. This was his general behaviour; 
yet, from ſome particular facts, it ap- 
pears that his ſtrength of mind was not 
always impregnable, but had its. weak 
places of pride, ambition, and party 
zeal; which, when managed and flat- 
tered to a certain point, would betray 
him ſometimes into meaſures contrary 
to his ordinary rule of right and truth. 
The laſt act of his life was agreeable to 
his nature and philoſophy: when he 
could. no longer be What he had been; 
or when the ills. of life, over- balanced 
the good, which, by the principles of 


he put an end to his life with a ſpi- 
rit and reſolution which would make 
one imagine, that he was glad to have 
found an occaſion of dying in bis pro- 


Middleton. 
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$ 14+ BruTvus's Speech in Vindication of 
sn Mandero '5155" * 
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Romans, countrymen, and lovers 


honour, that vou MAY, believe. Cen- 


F 


4 


If chere be any in this affembly, any 
dear friend of Cæſar's, to him I ſay, 
that Brutus's love to Cæſar was no leſs 
than his, If, then, that friend demand 
why Brutus roſe againſt Cæſar? this is 
my anſwer—Not that I loved Cæſar 
leſs, but that I loved Rome more. 
Had you rather Cæſar were, and die all 
Alaves ; than that Cæſar were dead, to 


live all freemen ? As Cæſar loved me, 


I weep for him; as he was fortunate, I 
rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I ho- 
nour him; but, as he was ambitious, 
I flew him. There are tears for his 
love, joy for his fortune, honour for 
his valour, and death for his ambi- 
tion. Who's here ſo baſe, that would 
be a bond-man ?—If any, ſpeak ; for 
him have I offended. Who's here ſo 
rude, that would not be a Roman ? 
If apy, ſpeak; for him have 1 of- 
fended. Who's here ſo vile, that will 
not love his country f- If any, ſpeak; 
for him have I offended.—I pauſe for 
a reply ann B14 18536357 1 
None ?— Then none have I offended. 
I have done no more to Cæſar, than 
you ſhould do to Brutus. The queſtion 
of his death is inrolled in the capitol: 
his glory not extenuated, wherein he 
was worthy; nor his offences inforced, 
for which he ſuffered deatn. 


i 
Here comes his body, mourned by 


Mark Antony; who, though, he had 
no hand in his death, ſhall receive the 
benefit of his dying, a place in the 
commonwealth; as, which of you ſhall 
not? With chis I depart— That, as I 
ſlew my beſt lover for the good of 
Rome, I have the ſame dagger for my- 
ſelf, when it ſhall pleaſe my country to 
need my deat. + Shake/peare. 


$ 15. 4 Compariſon of CM AN with 
| | . Af 
As to their extraction, years, and 
eloquence, they were pretty nigh equal. 
Both of them had the ſame greatneſs 
ef mind, both the ſame degree of glo- 


ry, but in different ways: Ceſar. was 


celebrated for his great bounty and ge- 
neroſity; Cato for his unſullied inte- 
: grity : the former became renowned by 

is humanity and compaſſion; an au- 
ſtere ſeverity heightened the dignity of 
the latter. Cæſar acquired glory by a 


—Y 


* 


„ 


liberal, compaſſionate, and forgiving 
temper; as did Cato, by never beſtow- 
ing any thing. In the one, the miſe- 
rable found a ſanctuary; in the other, 
the guilty met with a certain deſtruc- 
tion. | Cæſar was admired for an eaſy 
yielding temper; Cato for his immove- 
able firmneſs: Cæſar, in a word, had 
formed himſelf for a laborious active 
life; was intent upon promoting the 
intereſt of his friends, to the neglect of 
his own; and refuſed to grant nothing 
that was worth accepting: what he de- 
ſired for himſelf, was to have ſoyereign 
command, to be at the head of armies, 
and engaged in new wars, in Order to 
diſplay his military talents. As for 
Cato, his only ſtudy was moderation, 
regular conduct, and, above all, rigo- 
rous ſeverity: he did not vie with the 
rich in riches, nor in faction with the 
factious; but, taking a nobler aim, he 
contended in bravery with the brave, 
in modeſty with the modeſt, in inte- 
grity with the upright; and was more 
deſirous to be virtuous, than appear ſo: 
ſo that the leſs he courted fame, the 
more it followed him. 
| Sallaft,- by Mr. Roſe. 
| „9 i 


$ 16. Caius Marivs to the Romans, 
_ ſhewing the Abſurdity of their hefitating 
zo confer on him the Rank of General, 
merely on Account of bis Extraction. 
It is but too common, my country. 
men, to obſerve a material difference 
between the behaviour of thoſe who 
ſtand candidates for places of power 
and truſt, before and after their ob- 
taining them. They ſolicit them in one 
manner, and execute them in another. 
They ſet out with a great appearance 


of activity, humility, and moderation; 


and they quickly fall into ſloth, pride, 
and avarice.—It is, undoubtedly, no 
eaſy matter to diſcharge, to the general 
ſatisfaction, the duty of a ſupreme com- 
mander, in troubleſome times. I am, 
I hope, duly ſenſible of the importance 
of the office I propoſe to take upon me 
for the ſervice, of my country, To 
carry on, with effect, an expenſive war, 
and yet be frugal of the public mo- 
ney; to oblige thoſe to ſerve, whom it 
may be delicate to offendʒ to conduct, 
at the ſame time, a complicated va- 


riet7 
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-iety of operations 3 to concert mea- 
ſures at home, anſwerable to the ſtate 
of things abroad; and to gain every 
valuable end, in ſpite of oppoſition 
from the envious, the factious, and the 
diſaffected — to do all this, my coun- 
trymen, is more difficult than is gene- 
rally thougghtt. We 
But, beſides the diſadvantages which 
are common to me with all others in 
eminent ſtations, my caſe is, in this re- 
ſpect, peculiarly hard that, Whereas a 
commander of Patrician rank, if he is 
guilty of a neglect or breach of duty, 
has his great connections, the antiquity 
of his family, the important ſervices 
of his anceſtors, and the multitudes he 
has, by power, engaged in his intereſt, 
to ſcreen him from condign puniſh- 
ment, my whole ſafety depends upon 
myſelf z which renders it the more in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary for me to take 
care that my conduct be clear and un- 
exceptionable. Beſides, I am well a- 
ware, my countrymen, that che eye of 
the public is upon me; and that, 
though the impartial, who prefer the 
real advantage of the commonwealth to 
all other conſiderations, favour my pre- 


tenſions, the Patricians want nothin 


ſo much as an eccafion againſt me. 
It is, therefore, my fixed reſolution, to 
uſe my beſt endeavours, that you be not 
diſappointed in me, and that their in- 


direct deſigns againſt me may be de- 


feated. » | 8 8 nc 
I have, from my youth, been familiar 


with toils and with dangers: © I was 


faithful to your intereſt, "my country- 
men, when I ſerved you for no reward, 
bat that of honour, It is not my de- 
ſign to betray you, now that you have 
conferred upon me a place of profit. 
Vou have committed to my conduct 
the war againſt Jugurtha. The Patri- 
cians are offended at this. But where 
would be the wiſdom of giving ſuch a 
command to one of their honourable 
body? a perſon of illuſtrious birth, 
of ancient family, of innumerable ſta- 
tues, but —of no experience! What 
ſervice would his long line of dead an- 
ceſtors. or his multitude of motionleſs 
ſtatues, do his country in the day of 
battle? What could ſuch a general 
do, but, in his trepidation and inex- 


the worthieſt to be their ſons? 


C iy 3 


perience, have recourſe to- ſame inferior 
commander, for direction in difficulties 
to which be was not himſelf equal 


Thus your Patrician general would, in 


fact, have a general over him; ſo that 
the acting commander would ſill be a 
Plebeian. So true is this, my country- 
men, that I have, myſelf, known thoſe 
who have been choſen conſuls, begin 
then to read the hiſtory of 'their-own 
country, of which, till that time, they 


were totally ignorant; that is, they 


firſt obtained the employment, and then 
bethought themſelves of the qualifiea- 
tions neceſſary for the proper diſcharge 
I ſubmit to your judgment, Romans, 
on which ſide the advantage lies, when 
a compariſon is made between Patri- 
cian haughtineſs and Plebeian ye! cu 
ey 


rience. The very actions, which 


have only read, I have artly ſeen, and 


partly myſelf atchieved. What they 
know by reading, I know by action. 
They are pleaſed to ſlight my mean 


birth; I deſpiſe their mean characters. 
Want of birth and fortune is the ob- 


jection againſt me; want of perſonal 


worth, againſt them. But are not all 


men of the ſame ſpecies? What can 
make a difference between one man 


and another, but the endowments of 


the mind? For my part, I ſhall always 
look upon the braveſt man as the no- 
bleſt man. Suppoſe it were enquired 


of the fathers of ſuch Patricians as Al- 
binus and Beſtia, whether, if they had 


their choice, they would deſire ſons of 


their character, or of mine; what would 


they anſwer, but that they ſhould wiſh 


If the 
Patricians have reaſon to deſpiſe me, 


let them likewiſe deſpiſe their anceſtors. 
whoſe nobility was the fruit of their 
virtue. 
ſtowed upon me? Let them envy, 


Do they envy the honours be- 


likewiſe, my labours, my - abſtinence, 
and the dangers I have undergone for my 
country, by which I have acquired them. 
But thoſe worthleſs men lead ſuch a 
life of inactivity, as if they deſpiſed 


any honours you can beftow,, Whilſt 


they aſpire to honours as if they had 
deſerved them by the moſt induſtrious 
virtue. They lay elaim tothe rewards 


of activity, for their having enjoyed 
| the 


the pleaſures of luxury; yet none can 


be more laviſh than they are in praiſe 


of their anceſtors: and they imagine 
hoe 9 themſelves by celebrating 
their forefathers; whereas they do the 
very contrary: for, as much as their 
anceſtors were diſtinguiſhed for their 
Vvirtues, ſo much are they diſgraced by 
their vices. The glory of anceſtors caſts 
'a light, indeed, upon their poſterity; 
but it only ſerves to ſhew what the de- 
ſcendants are. It alike exhibits to 
public view their degeneracy and their 


worth. I own, I cannot boaſt of the 


deeds of my forefathers ; but I hope I 
may anſwer the cavils of the Patricians, 
by ſtanding up in defence of what I have 
myfelf done. 

Obſerve now, my countrymen, the 
injuſtice of the Patricians. They arro- 
gate to themſelves honours, on account 
of the exploits done by their forefa- 
thers; whilſt they will not allow me 


-the due praiſe, for performing the very 


fame ſort of actions in my own perſon, 
He has no ſtatues, they cry, of his fa- 
mily. He can trace no venerable line 
of aneeſtors.— What then? Is it mat- 


ter of more praiſe to diſgrace one's il- 


Iuſtrious anceſtors, than to become il- 
luſtrious by one's own good behaviour ? 
What if I can ſhew no ſtatues of my 


family? I can ſhew the Rtandards, the 
armour, and the trappings, ' which I 


have myſelf taken from the vanquiſhed : 
IT can ſhew the ſcars of thoſe wounds 
which I have received by facing the 
enemies of my country. | Theſe are my 
ſtatues, 


,nence, by valour ; amidſt clouds of duſt, 
and ſeas of blood: ſcenes of action, 
where thoſe effeminate Patricians,' who 
endeavour by indire& means to depre- 
ciate me in your eſteem, have never 


dared to ſhew their faces. Sallaſt. 


5 17. The Character of CaTilixE. i 
Lucius Catiline was deſcended of an 
illuftrious family: he was a man of 


* vigour, both of body and mind, 
ut of a diſpoſition extremely profligate 
and depraved. From his youth he took 
pleaſure in civil wars, maſſacres, de- 


Predations, and inteſtine broils; and in 


Theſe are the honours I boaſt 
of. Not left me by inheritance, as © 
"theirs : but earned by toil, by abſti- 


went away again unchaſtiſed! 


[ 2 ). 


theſe he employed his younger days, 
His bedy — for — eng cold 
hunger, and want of reſt, to a degree 
indeed incredible: his ſpirit was dar. 
ing, ſubtle, and changeable : he waz 
expert in all the arts of fimulation and 
diſſimulation; covetous of what belong. 
ed to others, laviſh of his own; vio. 
lent in his paſſions ; he had eloquence 
enough, but a ſmall ſhare of wiſdom, 
His Poundleſs ſoul was conſtantly en. 
gaged in extravagant and romantic pro- 
jects, too high to be attempted. 
After Sylla's uſurpation, he was fired 
with a violent deſire of ſeizing the go- 
vernment; and, provided he could but 
carry his point, he was not at all ſoli- 
citous by what means. His ſpirit, na- 
turally violent, was daily more and 
more hurried on to the execution of 
his deſign, by his poverty, and the 
conſcioufneſs of his crimes; both which 


evils he had heightened by the prac- 


tices above-mentioned; He was en- 


couraged to it by the wickedneſs of the 


ſtate, thoroughly debauched by luxury 
and avarice; vices equally fatal, though 
of contrary natures. 


Salluſt, by Mr. Roſe. 


$ 18. Speech of Titus QuincTivs 
to the ROMANS, when the EGI and 
Vousct, taking Advantage of their in- 
teftine Commotions, ravaged their Coun- 
try to the Gates of Roux. | 


Though I am not conſcious, O Ro- 
mans, of any crime 'by me committed, 
it is yet with the utmoſt ſhame and con- 
fuſion that I appear in your aſſembly, 
You have ſeen it—poſterity will know 
it !—in the fourth conſulſhip of Titus 
Quinctius, the Aqui and Volſci {ſcarce 


a match for the Hernict alone) came in 


arms to the very gates of Rome, — 

e 
courſe of our manners, indeed, and the 
ſtate of our affairs, have long been ſuch 
that I had no reaſon to preſage much 


good; but, could I have imagined that 
ſo great an ignomin 
fallen me this year, I would, by baniſh- 
ment or death (if all other means had 
failed) have avoided the ſtation I am 
now in. What! might Rome then have 
been taken, if thoſe men who were at 


would have be- 


our gates had not wanted courage. 8 
| Ns the 
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che attempt — Rome taken, while 1 


was conſul l— Of honours I had ſuffi- 
cient — of life enough — more than e- 
nough—TI ſhould have died in my third 
jy 2k ER | 8 

But who are they that our daſtardly 
enemies thus deſpiſe.?—the conſuls, or 
you, Romans ? If we are in fault, de- 
poſe us, or puniſh us yet more ſeverely. 
If you are to blame—may neither gods 
nor men puniſh your faults! only, may 
you repent! No, Romans, the confi- 
dence of our enemies is not owing to 
their courage, or to their belief of your 
cowardice : they have been too often 
vanquiſhed, not to know both them- 
ſelves and you. Diſcord, diſcord, 1s 
the ruin of this city! The eternal diſ- 
putes between the ſenate and the people 
are the ſole cauſe of our misfortunes. 
While we will ſet no bounds to our do- 
mination, nor- you to your. liberty; 
while you impatiently endure Patrician 
magiſtrates, and we Plebeian; our ene- 
mies take heart, grow elated, and pre- 
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mortal gods, What is it, Romans, you 
| would have? You deſired Tribunes; 
for the ſake of peace; we granted them. 
You were eager to have Decemvirs ; 
we conſented to- their creation. 
grew weary of © theſe Decemvirs; we 
obliged them to abäicate. Your ha- 
tred purſued them when reduced to 
private men; and we ſuffered you to 
put to death, or baniſh, Patricians of 
the firſt rank in the republic. 


buneſh ip; we yielded: we quietly ſaw, 


You have the protection of your Tri- 
bunes, and the privilege of appeal: 
the Patricians are ſubjected to the de- 
crees of the Commons. Under pre- 


have invaded our rights; and we have 
ſhall, we ſee an end of diſcord? When 
ſhall we have one intereſt, and one com- 
mon country? ., Victorious and trium- 


under defeat, When you are to con- 


the Mons Sacer, 


ſumptuous. In the name of the im- 


vou 


You in- 


ſited upon the reſtoration of the Tri- puniſhment. you can inflict which I will 


Conſuls of your own faction elected. 


phant, you ſhew. leſs temper than we. 


tence of equal and impartial laws, you 


ſuffered it, and we {till ſuffer it. When 


The enemy is at our gates, the Aſ- 
quiline 1s near being taken, and no- 


body ſtirs to hinder it. But againſt us 


you are valiant, againſt us you can arm 
with diligence. Come on then, befiege 
the ſenate-houſe, make a camp of the 
forum, fill the jails with our chief no- 
bles; and, when you have atchieved 
theſe glorious exploits, then, at laſt, 
ſally out at the ZAfſquiline gate, with 
the ſame fierce ſpirits, againſt the ene- 
my. Does your reſolution fail you for 
this? Go then, and behold from our 
walls your lands ravaged, your houſes 
plundered and in flames, the whole 
country laid waſte with fire and ſword. 
Have you any thing here to repair 
theſe damages? Will the Tribunes 
make up your loſſes to you? They'll 
give you words as many as you pleaſe 
bring impeachments in abundance a- 
gainlt the prime men in the ftate ; heap 
laws upon laws; aſſemblies you ſhall 
have without end.: but will any of you 
return the richer from thoſe aſſemblies? 
Extinguiſh, O Romans, theſe fatal di- 
viſions ; generouſly break this curſed 
inchantment, which keeps you buried 
in a ſcandalous ination. Open your 
eyes, and. conſider the management of 
thoſe. ambitious men, who, to make 
themſelves powerful in their party, ſtu- 
dy nothing. but how they may foment 
diviſions in the commonwealth.—If you 
can but ſummon up your former cou- 
rage, if you will now march out of 
Rome with your conſuls, there is no 


not ſubmit,to, if I do not in a few days 
drive thoſe pillagers out of our terri- 
tory. This terror of war, with which 
you ſeem. ſo grievouſly ftruck, ſhall 
quickly be remoyed from Rome to their 
Own cities. #Hooke. 


 {F 19. Miciysa to JucURTHA. 
You know, Jugurtha, that I receiv- 


ed you under my protection in your 


tend with us, you can ſeize the Aven- 
tine hill, vou can poſſeſs yourſelves of - | 
| | my own, you would ſtudy to repay to 


early youth, when left a helpleſs and 
hopeleſs orphan. I advanced you to 
high honours in my kingdom, in the 
full aſſurance that you would prove 
grateful for my kindneſs to you ; and 
that, if I came to have children of 


them 
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them what you owed to me. Hitherto 
J have bad no reaſon to repent of my 
favours to you. For, to omit all former 
zuſtances of your extraordinary merit, 
your lat behaviour in the Numantian 
war has reflected upon me, and my king- 
dom, a new and diſtinguiſhed glory. 
You have, by your valour, rendered the 
Roman commonwealth, which before 
was well affected to our intereſt, much 
more friendly. 
raiſed the honour of my name and 
erown. And you have ſurmounted what 
is juſtly reckoned one of the greateſt dif- 
ficulties; having, by your dN filen- 

ced envy. My diſſolution ſeems now to 
be faſt approaching. I therefore be- 
feech and conjure you, my dear Jugur- 
tha! by this right hand; by the re- 
membrance of my paſt kindnels to you; 
by the honour of my kingdom ; and by 
the majeſty of the gods ; be kind to my 
two ſons, whom my favour to you has 
made your brothers; and do not think 
of forming a connection with any ſtran- 

r, to the prejudice of your relations. 
Ki not by arms, nor by treaſures, that 
a kingdom is ſecured, but by well-af- 
fected ſubjects and alhes. And it is by 
faithful and important ſervices, that 
friendſhip (which neither gold will pur- 
cChaſe, nor arms extort) is Leads: But 
what friendſhip is more perfect, than 
that which ought to obtain between, bro- 


thers ?. What fidelity can be expected 


among ſtrangers, if it is wanting among 
relations? The kingdom I leave you is 
in good condition, 1f.you govern it pro- 
perly ; if otherwiſe, it is weak. For by 


reement a ſmall Rate increaſes :* by 
diviſion a great one falls into ruin. It 
will lie upon you, Jugurtha, who are 
come to riper years than your brothers, 
to provide that no miſconduct produce 


any bad effect. And, if any difference 
mould ariſe between you and your bro- 
thers (which may the gods avert !) the 


public will cbarge you, however inno- 
cent you may be, as the aggreſſor, be- 


cauſe your years and abilities give you 
the ſuperiority. But I firmly perſuade 
myſelf, that you will treat them with 
kindneſs, and that they will honour and 
eſteem you, as your diſtinguiſhed virtue 
deſerves. 3 1  Salluft. 


= 
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In Spain, you have 


Jein. 355 | 
Were you, foldiers,' the fime 
which I had with me in Gaul, I might 
well forbear ſaying any thing to you at 
this time: for, what occaſion could there 
be to uſe exhortation to a cavalry that 
had ſo fignally vanquiſhed” the ſqua. 
drons of the enemy upon the Rhone ; or 
to legions, by whom that ſame enemy, 
flying before them to avoid a battle, did 
in effect confeſs themſelves conquered ? 
But, as theſe troops, having been in. 
rolled for Spain, are there with my bro. 
ther Cneius, making war under my au- 
ſpices (as was the will of the ſenate and 
people of Rome) I, that you might have 
a conſul for your captain, againſt Han. 
nibal and the Carthaginians, have free. 
ly offered myſelf for this war. You, 
then, have a new general; and I a ney 
army. On this account, a few words 
from me to you will be neither impro- 
per nor unſeaſonable. _ 

That you may not be unappriſed of 
what ſort-of enemies you are going to 
encounter, or of what. is to be feared 
from them, - they are the very ſame 
whom, in a former war, you vanquiſh- 
ed both by land and fea ; the ſame, 
from whom you took Sicily and Sardi- 
nia; and who have been theſe twenty 
years your tributaries. You will not, 
'I-preſume, march againſt theſe men, 
with only that courage with which you 
are wont. to face other enemies; but 
with a certain anger and indignation, 
ſuch as you would feel if you ſaw your 
1aves on a ſudden riſe up in arms again 
557 Conquered and enſlaved, it is not 
boldneſs, but neceſſity, that urges then 
to battle, unleſs you can believe that 
thoſe who avoided fighting when thei! 
army was entire, have acquired bette! 
hope by the loſs of two-thirds of their 
horſe and foot in the paſlage of tic 
Alps. 7 

But you have heard, perhaps, that, 
though they are few in number, the) 
are men of ſtout hearts and robuſt bo- 

dies; heroes, of ſuch ſtrength and v- 
gour, as nothing is able to reſiſt, —Mert 
_ effigies ! nay, ſhadows of men! wretct- 
es, emaciated with hunger, and be- 
numbed with cold! bruiſed and batte, 


army 
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ed to pieces among the rocks and craggy 
cliffs ! their weapons broken, and their 
horſes weak and foundered! Such are 
the cavalry, and ſuch the infantry, with 


n 


hend, than that it will be 15 Han- 
nibal was vanquiſhed by the Alps, be- 


fore we had any conflict with him. But, 
perhaps, it was fitting it ſhould. be ſo; 
and that, with a people and a leader 


who had violated leagues and cove- 


nants, the gods themſelves, without 
man's help, ſhould begin the war, and 
bring it to a near concſuſion; and that 
we, who, next to the gods have been in- 
jured and offended, ſhould happily finiſh 
what they have begun. © vga 

I need not be in any fear that you 
ſhould ſuſpect me of ſaying theſe things 
merely to encourage you, while 19 9 71 
ly I have different ſentiments. What 
hindered me from going into Spain ? 
That was my province, where I ſhould 
have had the leſs dreaded Aſdrubal, not 
Hannibal to deal with. Bat hearing, 
as I paſſed along the coaſt of Gaul, of 
this enemy's march, I landed my troops, 
ſent the horſe forward, and pitched my 
camp upon the Rhone, A part of my 
eavalry encountered, and defeated that 
of the enemy. My infantry not being 


able to overtake theirs, which fled be- 


fore us, I returned to, my fleet ; and, 


with all the expedition I could uſe in ſo | 


long a. voyage. by .ſea and land, 74 
come to meet them at the foot of the 


Alps. Was it, then, my inclination to 
avoid a conteſt with this tremendaus _, 


Hannibal? and have I, met with him 


only by accident and unawares? or am 


I come on purpoſe to challenge him to 
the combat? I would gladly try whe- 
thier the earth, within theſe twenty years, 
has brought forth a new kind of Cartha- 
zinians; or whether they be the ſame 


ſert of men, who fought at the Ægates, 
and whom, at Eryx, you ſuffered to re- 


deem themſelves at eighteen denarii per 
head : Whether this Hannibal, for la- 
bours and journies, be, as he would be 
thought, the rival. of Hercules; or 
whether” he be, what Ris father left 
bim, a tributary, a vaſlal, a flave of the 


Roman people. Did not"the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his wicked deed at Saguntum 
torment him and make him deen 
he would have ſome regard, if not to his 
conquered country, yet ſurely to his 
own family, to his father's memory, to 
the treaty written with Hamilcar's own 
hand. We might have ſtarved him in 
Eryx ; we might haye paſſed into Afri- 
ca with our viQorious fleet; and, in 
few days, have deſtroyed Carthage. At 
their humble ſupplication, we pardoned 
them; we releaſed them, when t 
were cloſely ſhut up, without a poſſibili- 
ty of eſcaping ; we made peace with 
them, when they were conquered. 
When they were diſtreſſed by the Afri- 
can war, we conſidered them, we treat- 
ed them, as a people under our protec- 
tion. And what is the return they make 
us for all theſe favours ? Under the con- 
duct of a hare-brained young man, they 
come hither to overturn our ſtate, and 
lay waſte our country,—I could wiſh, 
indeed, that it were not ſo; and that 
the war we are now engaged in concern- 
ed only our own glory, and not our pre- 
ſervation. . But the conteſt at prefent is 
not for the poſſeſſion of Sicily and Sar- 


dinia, but of Italy itſelf: nor is there 


behind us another army, which, if we 


f ould not prove the conquerors, may 


make head againſt our viRorious ene- 


4 
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 THAGINIAN Army, on tht ſame Octæ- 
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I know not, ſoldiers, whether you or 
your priſoners be encompaſſed by for 
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tune with the ſtricter bonds and neceſſi- 
ties. Two ſeas incloſe you on the right 
and left: not a ſhip to fly to for eſcap- 
ing. Before you is the Po, a river broad- 
er and more rapid than the Rhone : be- 
hind you are the Alps; over which, 
even when your numbers were undimi- 
niſhed, you were hardly able to force a 
paſſage. Here then, ſoldiers, you muſt 
Either conquer or die, the very firſt hour 
you meet the enemy. 1 
But the ſame fortune which has thus 
laid you under the neceſſity of fighting, 
has ſet before your eyes thoſe rewards of 
victory, than which no men are ever 
wont to with for greater from the im- 
mortal gods. Should we, by our va- 
jour, recover only Sicily and Sardinia, 
which were raviſhed from our fathers, 
thoſe would be no inconſiderable prizes. 
Yet, what are thoſe ? The wealth of 
Rome ; whatever riches ſhe has heaped 
together in the ſpoils of nations; all 
theſe, with the matters of them, will be 
yours, You have been long enough 
employed in driving the cattle upon the 
vaſt mountains of Luſitania and Celti- 
beria; you have hitherto met with no 
reward worthy of the labours and dan- 
gers you have undergone. The time is 
now come, to reap-the full recompence 
of your toilſome marches over ſo many 
mountains and rivers, and through ſo 
many nations, all of them in arms. 
This is the place which fortune has ap- 


inted to be the limits of your labour; 


It is here that you will finiſh your glo- 
rious warfare, and receive an ample re- 
2 of your compleated ſervice. 
For I would not have you imagine, that 
victory will be as difficult as the name of 
a Reman war is great and ſounding. It 
has often happened, that a deſpiſed ene- 
my has given a bloody battle ; and the 
moſt renowned. kings and nations have 
75 ſmall force been overthrown. And, 
i you but take away the glitter of the 
Roman name, what is there wherein 
they may ſtand in competition with 
you ? For (to Tay nothing of your ſer- 
vice in war, for twenty years together, 
with ſo much yalour 44 ſucceſs) from 
the very pillars of Hercules, from the 


ocean, from the utmoſt bounds of the 
earth, through ſo many warlike nations 


of Spain and Gaul, are you not come 
\ JO | 
\ 


hither victorious? And with whom are 
you now to fight? With raw ſoldiers, 
an undiſciplined army, beaten, van. 
quiſhed, beſieged by the Gauls the very 
laſt ſummer; an army, unknown to 
_ leader, and unacquainted with 
Or ſhall I, who was born, I might 
almoſt ſay, but certainly brought up, in 
the tent of my father, that moſt' excel. 
lent general; ſhall I, the conqueror of 
Spain and Gaul, and not only of the 
Alpine nations, but, which is greater 
ill, of the Alps henifhvres; thall 1 
compare myſelf with this 'half-year cap. 
tain ? a captain, before whom ſhould 
one place the two armies, without their 
enſigns, I am perſuaded he would not 
know to which of them he is conſul. [ 
eſteem it no ſmall advantage, ſoldiers, 
that there is nor one among you, who 
has not often been an eye-witneſs of 
my exploits in war; not one, of whole 
valour I myſelf have not been a ſpetta. 
tor, ſo as to be able to name the times 
and places of his noble atchievements; 
that with ſoldiers, whom I have a thou- 
ſand times praiſed and rewarded, and 
whoſe pupil I was, before I became their 
general, I ſhall march againſt an army 
of men ſtrangers to one another. 
On what tide ſoever I turn my eyes, [ 
behold all full of courage and ſtrength. 
A veteran infantry; a moſt gallant ca- 
valry : you, my allies, moſt faithful and 
valiant ; you, Carthaginians, whom not 
only your country's cauſe, but the jult- 
eſt anger, impels to battle. The hope, 
the courage of aſſailants, is always great- 
er than of thoſe who act upon the de- 
fenſive. With hoftile banners diſplay- 
ed, you are come down upon Italy: 
you bring the war. Grief, injuries, in- 
dignities, fire your minds, and ſpur you 
forward to revenge.— Firſt, © they de- 
manded me; that I, your general, 
ſhould be delivered up to them; next, 
all of you who had fought at the fließe 
of Saguntum : and we were to be put 
to death by the _ extremeſt torture. 
Proud and cruel. nation! every thing 
muſt be yours, and at your diſpoſal 
you are to preſcribe to us with whom we 
ſhall make war, with whom we ſhall make 
peace. Von are to fet ds bounds; to 
mut us up within hills and rivers; — 


—— 


yon, you are not to obſerve the limits 
which yourſelves have fixed! “ Paſs 
« not the Iberus. What next? Touch 
« not the Saguntines, Saguntum is 
„upon the Iberus, move not a ſtep to- 
« wards that city.” Is it a ſmall mat- 
ter then that you have deprived us of 
our ancient poſſeſſions, Sicily and Sar- 
dinia? yon would have Spain too. 
Well, we ſhall yield Spain, and then— 
you will paſs into Africa. — Will paſs, 
did I ſay ?—this yery year they ordered 
one of their conſuls into Africa, the 
other into Spain. No, ſoldiers ; there is 
nothing left for us, but what we can vin- 
dicate with our (words. Come on, then. 
Be men. The Romans may, with more 
ſafety, be cowards : they have their own 


refuge to fly to, and are ſecure from 
danger in the roads thither; but for 
you, there is no middle fortune between 
death and victory. Let this be but well 


fy, you are conquerors, Hooke. 


, | 4 22. To Art. IH 
O Art! thou diſtinguiſhing attribute 
and honour of human kind who art not 
only able to imitate Nature in her 
graces, but even to adorn her with 
graces of thine own ! Poſſeſſed of thee, 
the meaneſt genius grows deſerving, and 
has a juſt demand for a portion of our 
eſteem ; devoid of thee, the brighteſt 
of our kind lie loft and uſeleſs, and are 
but poorly- diſtinguiſhed from the moſt 
deſpicable and baſe, When we inha- 
bited foreſts in common with brutes, 
nor otherwiſe known from them, than 
by the figure of our ſpecies, thou taught- 
elt us to aſſert the ſoyereignty of our 
nature, and to aſſume that empire, for 
which Providence intended us. Thou- 
lands of utilities owe their birth to thee ; 
thouſands of elegancies, pleaſures, and 
joys, without which life itſelf would be 
but an/infipid poſſeſſion... , 

Wide and extenſive is the reach of 
thy dominion. No element is there, 
either ſo violent or ſo ſubtile, ſo yield- 
ug or ſo fluggiſh, as, by the powers of 
its nature, to be ſuperior to thy direc- 
tion. Thou dreadeſt not the fierce im- 
privakity g re, but compelleſt its vio- 
nce to be both obedient and uſeful : 


country behind them, have places of 


fixed in your minds; and once again, I 
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by it thou ſofteneſt the ſtubborn tribe of 


minerals, ſo as to be formed and mould- 
ed into ſhapes innumerable. Hence 
weapons, armour, coin; and, previous 
to theſe and other thy works and ener- 
gies, hence all thoſe various tools and 
inſtruments, which impower thee to pro- 
ceed to farther ends more excellent. 
Nor is the ſubtile air leſs obedient to 
thy power; whether thou willeſt it to be 
a miniſter to our pleaſure or utility. At 
thy command, it giveth birth to ſounds, 
which charm the ſoul with all the pow- 
ers of harmony: under thy inſtruction, 
it moves the ſhips over the ſeas ; while 
that yielding element, where otherwiſe 
we fink, even water itſelf, is by thee 
taught to bear us; the vaſt ocean, to pro- 
mote that intercourſe of nations, which 
Ignorance would imagine it was deſtined 
to intercept. To ſay how thy influence 
is ſeen on earth, would be to teach the 
meaneſt what he knows already. Suf- 


| fice it but to mention fields of arable 


and paſture ; lawns, and. groves, and 
gardens, and plantations ; cottages, vil- 


lages, caſtles, towns; palaces, temples, 
and ſpacious cities. 


* 


Nor does thy empire end in ſubjects 
thus inanimate : its power alſo extends 
through the , various race of animals ; 
who either patiently ſubmit to become 
thy ſlaves, or are ſure to find thee an ir- 
reſiſtible foe. The faithful dog, the 
patient ox, the generous horſe, and the 
mighty elephant, are content all to re- 
ceive their inſtructions from thee, and 
readily to lend their natural inſtincts or 
ſtrength, to perform thoſe offices which 


thy occaſions call for, If there be found 


any ſpecies which are ſerviceable when 
dead, thou ſuggeſteſt the means to in- 
veſtigate and take them: if any beſo 
ſavage as to refuſe being tamed, or of 
natures fierce enough to venture an at- 
tack, thou teacheſt us to ſcorn their bru- 
tal rage, to meet, repel, purſue, and 
F » | 5 
Such, O Art! is thy amazing in- 
fluence, when thou art ede only 
on theſe inferior ſubjects, on natures in- 
animate, or at beſt irrational: but when- 
ever thou chuſeſt a ſubject more noble, 
and employeſt thyſelf in cultivating the 
mind itſelf, then 1 is thou becomeſt tru- 
ly amiable and divine; the ever- flow. 
ee eee, 


* 
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2 ing ſource of thoſe ſublimer beauties, of could fatigue his body, or daunt hig 
which no ſubject but mind alone is ca- courage: he could equally: bear cold 
pab Then it is thou art enabled to and heat. The :neceffary- refe@tion of 
ehibit to mankind the admired tribe of nature, not the pleaſure of his-palate 
posts and orators; the ſacred train of he folely regarded in his meals. He 
Patriots and heroes; the godlike liſt of made no diſtinction of day and night in 
Philoſophers and legiſlators ; the forms his watching, or talking reſt; and ap- 

of virtuous and equal polities, where propriated no time to ſſeep, but what 
© private welfare is made the ſame with 


remained after he had completed his 
Public, where crowds” themſelves prove; duty: he never ſought- for à ſoft, or a 
Aiſintereſted, and virtue is made a na- | 


| retired place of repoſe; but was! often 
tional and popular characteriſtie. 


Fail! facred ſource of all theſe won- 
ders! thyſelf inſtruct me to praiſe thee 
worthily; through whom, whatever we 

do is done with elegance and beauty; 
without whom, what we do is graceleſs 
and deformed.—Venerable power! by 
What name ſhall I addreſs thee? ſhall I 
call thee ornament of mind, or art thou 
more truly mind itſelf ? it is mind thou 
art, moſt perfect mind; not rude, un- 
taught, but fair and poliſhed: in ſuch 
thou dwelleſt; of ſùch thou mart” the 


de to ſeparate thee from thy own exiſt- 


5 ence. WT 5 5 $4 1" Harris. 


nne Abo aft nen 
8.23. The Charafer of FLanNiBAL. 
Hannibal being ſent to Spain, on his 


foremoſt in a cha 
left the field after the battle was begun. 
Theſe ſhining qualities were however 
balanced by great vices 3 inhuman eru- 
| | elty; more than Carthaginian treache- 
form; nor is it a thing more poſſible to 
© ſeparate thee from ſuch, than it would fear of the gods, no 
tity of oaths; no ſenſe of religion; With 
à diſpoſition thus chequered v 
tues and vices, he. ſerued thrae years 


pry into; or perform any ching, that 


ſeen lying on the bare ground, wrapt in 
a ſoldier's cloak, amongſt the centinels 


and guards. He did not diſtinguiſh 


himſelf from his companions by the 


-magmtficence of his dreſs, but by the 


quality of his korſe and arms. At the 
ſame time, he was by far the beſt foot 
and horſe ſoldier in the army; evyer the 
rge, and the laſt who 


ry; no reſpect for truth or honor, no 
regard for the ſanc- 


"ethos vie 
under Aſdrubal, without neglecting to 


'F arrival {there attracted che eyes of the could contribute to make him hereaſter 
"whole army. The veterans believed à complete general. 42 Livy, 


Hamilear was revived and reſtored to 


them: they ſaw the ſume vigorous coun- 


tenance, the ſame piereing eye, the ſame 


© complexion and features. But in a ſhort 


time hib behaviour occaſioned: this re- 


ſeniblance of his father to contribute: 


5 the leaſt towards his gaining their fa- 


pour. And, in truth, never was there a 
genius more happily formed for two 
ugs, moſt manifeſtly contrary e each 


ather to obey and to command. This 


made it diicult to determine, whether 


the general or ſoldiers loved him moſt.- 


Were any enterprize required vigour 


and valour in the performance, Aſdru- 


dat always cheſe him to command at 


the executing it; nor were the troops 


* 
* 
- 


Very in undertaking hazardous attempts, 
ot more preſence of mind and condutt in 


the: executian of them. No hardchip 


__ ever more confident of ſucceſs, or more 
" Intrepid, than when he was at their 
down in an hour f It as fooliſh to think 


-  AkEXANDER, en Gisapaking, Prepara- 


| 1 tons io attack thy County. 
I your perſon were as gigantic as 


your deſires the world would not con- 
| tain yon. #7 Your right hand wauld touch 
the caſt, and your 4eft: the welt at the 


fame time: you graſp at more than you 


are equal to. From Europe yun rench 
Aſia; from Afiz you lay hold on Eu- 
rope. Aud if you ſhouid: conquer all 
man kind, you ſeem diſpoſed to wage war 


with woods and ſnows, with rivets and 
wild beaſts, and. to attempt ti ſubdue 


nature. But, have you! conſidered he 


uſual courſe: of things?” have yon re- 
flected, that great trees are many years 
in growing to their height, and are; cut 


of the fruit only; without dcνũdering 
the height you: have toi climb to cume at 


it. Take earecleſt, while yon ſtrive to 


reach 


„„ ðͤ or AC an 20. 2 £4 
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reach the top, you fall to the ground 


with the branches you have laid hold on. 


Beſides, what have you to do with the 
Scythians, or the Scythians with you? 


We have never invaded Macedon : why 


ſhould — attack Scythia? You pre- 
tend to be the puniſner of robbers; and 
are yourſelf the general robber of man- 
kind; Vou have taken Pydia; you 
have ſeized Syria; you are maſter 
of Perſia; you have ſubdued the Bac- 
trians, and attacked India : all this 
will not ſatisfy you, unleſs you lay 
your greedy and inſatiable hands upon 
our flocks-and; our herds, - How impru- 
dent is your conduct! you graſp at 
riches, the poſſeſſion of which only in- 
creaſes your avarice. You increaſe your 
hunger, by what ſhould produce ſatiety; 
ſo that the more you have, the more you 
deſire. But have you forgot how long 
the conqueſt of the Bactrians detained 
you ? while you were ſubduing them 
the Sogdians revolted. Your victories 
ferve to no other purpoſe than to find 
you employment by producing new 
wars ; for the buſineſs of every conqueſt 
js twofold, to win, and to preſerve ; and 
though you may be the greateſt of war- 
riors, you muſt expect that the nations 
you conquer wilt endeavour to: ſhake off 
the yoke as faſt as poſſible : for What 


people chuſe to be under foreigu domi- 


nion? 

If you will eroſs the Tanais, you may 
travel over Scythia, and obſerve how ex- 
tenſive a territory we inhabit. But to 
conquer us is quite another bufineſs : 
you will find us, at one time, too nimble 
for your purſuit; and at guother time, 
when you think we are fled far enough 
from you, you will have us ſurprize you 
in your camp: for the Scythians attack 
with no leſs vigour than they fly. It 
will therefore he your wiſdom to keep 


with ſtrict attention what you have gain- 


ed: catching at more, you may loſe what 
you have. We have a proverbial ſaying 
in Scythia, That Fortune has no feet, 


and is furniſhed only with hands to diſ- 
tribute her capricious favours, and with 
fins to elude the graſp of thoſe to whom 


the has beewbountiful.—You give your- 
ſelf out to be à god, the ſon of Jupiter 


Ammon: it ſuits the character of à god 
to beſtew favours on mortals, not to de- 


prive them of what they have. But if 
you are no god, reflect on the precarious 


condition of humanity. You will thus 


ſhew more wiſdom, than by dwelling on 
thoſe ſubjects which have puffed up your 
pride, and made you forget yourſelf 
You ſee how little you are likely to 
gain by attempting the conqueſt of Scy- 
thia. On the other hand, you. may, if 
you pleaſe, have in us a valuable alli. 
ance, We command'the borders of both 
Europe and Afia, There is nothing 
between us and BaGria but the river 
Tanais; and our territory extends to 
Thrace, which, as we have heard, bor- 
ders on Macedon, If you decline at- 


o 


tacking vs in a hoſtile manner, you may 


have our friendſhip. Nations which have 
never been at war are on an equal foot- 
ing; but it is in vain that confidence is 
repoſed in a conquered people: there can 
be no ſincere friendſhip between the op- 
preſſors and the oppreſſed; even in peace, 
the latter think themſelves entitled to 
the rights of war againſt the former. 
We will, if you think good, enter into a 
treaty with you, according to our man- 
ner, which is not by ſigning, ſealing, and 
taking the gods to witneſs, as is the 
Grecian cuſtom; but by doing actual 
ſervices. The Scythians, are not uſed to 


promiſe, but perform without . 
3 


And they think an appeal to the g 

ſuperfluous; for that thoſe who have no 
regard for the eſteem of men will not 
heſitate to offend the gods by perjury.— 
You may therefore. conſider with your- 


ſelf, whether you had better have a peo- 
ple of ſuch a character, and ſo ſituated 


as to have it in their power either to 
ſerve you or to annqy you, according as 


you treat them, for allies or for ene- 


mies. 7 ä . . Curtius. 
$ 25. The Character of ALFRED. he 
The merit of this prince, both in private 

and public life, may. with advantage be 

ſer in oppoſition to that of any monarch 


or citizen, which the annals of any 
2 


age or any nation can preſent to us. 


ſeems, indeed, to be the complete model 


of that perfect character which, under 
the denomination of a {age or wiſe man, 
the philoſophers have been fond of deli- 
neating, rather as à fiction of their ima - 
A I than in hopes of cer ſeeing it 


reduce 


(322) 


i; to practice: ſo happily were all 


his virtues tempered together; ſo joſtly 
were they blended; and ſo,,powerfully.. 
8 band, Sextus, the 

came ber brutal 1 
e the moſt enterprizing ſpirit 


did each prevent the other from exceed- 
ing its proper bounds. He knew how 
to 47 

with the. cooleſt moderation; the moſt 
obſtinate perſeverance, with the eaſieſt 


flexibility; the moſt ſevere juſtice with 


the greateſt lenity; the greateſt vigour 
in command with the greateſt affability 
of deportment; the higheſt capacity and 
inclination for ſcience, with the moſt 
ſhining. talents for action. 


qually, the objects of our admiration z 
excepting only, that the former being 


more rare among princes, as well as 
more uſeful, ſeem chiefly to challenge 


our applauſe. 


Nature alſo, as if deſirons 


that ſo bright a production of her ſkill, 
ſhould be ſet in the faire light, had be- 
ſtowed on him all bodily. accompliſh · 
ments, vigour of limbs, dignity. of ſhape. 


and air, and a. pleaſant, engaging, aud 
open countenance... Fortune: alone, by 


throwing. him into that barbarous "ep 
nm » 0 be made to A the 


deprive 


him of hiſtorians. worthy 


tranſmit his fame to poſterity ; and x 


wiſh to ſee him delineated in more lively 
—— and with more particular ſtrokes, | 
that we may at leaſt perceive ſome of 
thoſe. ſmall ſpecks and | blemiſhes. Af m 

Which, as à man, it is im 
could Docntirely eee Sb 5 
f Hanes, 
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e, in conſequetice” Ti the Rape "th 


* FarqQuin.” 


Ves, noble lady, I ſwear. by this blogd.” 
which was once ſo pure, and which nor 
thing but royal. villany could have pol- 


luted, that L will purſue Lucius Larqui- 
nius the Proud, his wicked wife, and. 


| their children, with fire and ſword: nor 
will L ſuffer any of that family, or of 


any other whatſoever, / to be king in 
Rome. —- Ne Fall you ta vaneſs 
this my dat! 9 
There, Romans, turn. your eyes to that 
fad ſpeRacle ! the daughter, of Lucre- 
tius, Cellannus? 8. wife wa died by her 
own band! } See there a noble lady, whom 


* 
kk 


ceſſity of being her own 


His civil , 
and his military virtues are almoſt e- 


1s nothing wanting to ſecure t 


of 0 


poſed to favour the tyrant: 
of theſe can be but ſmall, and we have, 
means ſufficient in Our Rauds to reduce 
They have left us bol 


the luſt of a 8 reduced IQ. the ne. 0 


atteſt her innocence. 


the: genf oe, Lucre etia could ot ſurviye. 0 
the inſult. 1 ka my ME. 
only treated as a he. thought 


no longer to be 1 4K oy 


8 : 
woman, diſdained a life that d en 1 
and ſhalt os ſhall / 


on a tyrant's will ; 
men, with ſuch an _example before our 
eyes, and after five-and- -rwenty y ears of 
ignominious ſervitude, ſhall we, Arch 


a fear of dying, defer one fingle inſtant” 
No, Romans; 
now is the time; the favourable. moment 
we have ſo long "waited for is come. 


to aſſert our liberty? 


Tarquin 1 is not at Rome: the Patricians 


are at the head of the enterprize: the 
city Js abundantly. provided with men, 


arms, A and all things. neceffary. There 
1 ſucceſs, 
if our own, courage « does not fail us. Aud 


hall thoſe. Warriors, ho have ever been ; 
ſo brave when foreign enemies Were to 
be ſubdued, of when conqueſts Were to 


.mbirion | and 
arquin, be xl en on! co. 
are to. deliver” them. 


avarice of * 
ards, when the 
elves from ſlavery 2” 
Some of you. are Ele "intimidated 
by" the army Which 
take the part of their general. Baniſh 
ſuch” a grgündleſs fear: 
:berty.1 18 b to alt men. 'Your fel. 
low zeitizens in t he camp el the weight 
reflion, with as qu k a ſenſe as you 
Are, in Rome; they will as ea; erly 
ere the occation of throwing | off the 
yoke. But let us grant there may be 
ſome among them who, through, baſeneſs 
of ſpirit, or a bad education, will be dit. 
"the number 


them, to reaſon. 
tages more dear to them than life; their 
wives, their children, their fathers, their 
mothers, are here in the city. Courage 
Romans, the gods are hr us; thoſe gods 


whoſe temples and al ltars the impious 
45 profaned by Tacrifices and 

ed hands, Pol. 
luted with, blood, and Vun numberleſs . 
PINE unerpiatel 


Tarquin h 
_ Iibations made with ollut 


fo! * (iS 
tained. by her as 2 GH of her huf. 
ae re er. 


e cha te,.. 


arquin now com- | 
betom gpz "IKE ſoldiers,” vol imagine, will 


the love of li- 


C38 ) 


ated crimes committed "againſt hls 


bi. 0 4190! 


Ye gods, Who orbtected our FEY 


fathers! ye. genil; wh 


ſervation and glor ory of Rome! do you in- 


ſpire as with Cong 


this glorious cauſe, and we will to our 


watch for the pre- 


and unanimity in 


look on that tragical and infamous ſcene,” 
which followed upon it, with leſs abhör⸗ 
rence: Humanity will draw a veil over” 
this part of her charaQer,' which it cans” 
not approve, and may, perhaps, prom} 

ſome to impute her actions to her ſitua- 
tion, more than to her diſpoſition ; and 


laſt breath defend your worſhip from all” to lament the unhappineſs of the former, 


profanation. 125 * 


Zivy. 


rather than accuſe the perverſeneſs 'of 


927. The Charter 25 Maar ven my _ latter. Mary's ſufferings exceed, 


To all the ON Dy beauty, and the 
otmoſt. ny ae of external form, Mary 


added tho 


accomplithments which ren- 


der their impreſſon e Polite, 


affable, inſinuating, 
pable of ſpeaking an 


| [ik ightly, and ca- 


f writin g with 


equal eaſe and dignity, Sudden, how- 
ever, and violent in all her attachments; 
becauſe bot 7 Was warm and unſuſ- 
picious. tient of contradiction, be- 
cauſe ſhe al een accuſtomed from her 


infancy to 1 Treated: 


as a queen. NO 


ranger, on ſome occalions,. to diſimula- 
tion; Which, in that perfidious court 
where ſhe received her education, Was the humaß form is capable. Her hair 
reckoned among che neceſſary arts of 
government. Not inſenfible t0 flattery, 
or unconſcious of that 1 Wirk 


which almoſt every woman beho! 


influence of her own, 
with the qualities that 


8 che 
beauty. Formed 
we love, not "with | 


the talents that we admire ; the was an 
agreeable woman rather. than an illuſtri- 
ous queen, The viyacity of her ſpirit, 
not ſufficiently tempered, with found 
judgment, and the warmth of her heart, 


which was not at all times under the re- 


dat of diſcretion, "betray ed her both 


into errors and into 
that ſhe was alwa 8 


crimes. To ſay 
unfortunate, will 


not account, for that long and almoſt un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion of calamities Which 
befel her; we muſt likewiſe add, that ſhe 


yu often 1 im rudent. 


Her paſſion for 


arnly was raſh; youthful, and exceſſive. 
And though the adden tranſition to the 


Oppoſite extreme, Was 


the natural effect 


of her ill-rec uited love, and of his in- 


prtitude, in n{olence, and brutality ; yet 


neither "theſe; nor Bothwell's artful ad- 


dreſs and im ortant ſervices, can juſtify , 


her attachments to that nobleman. Even 


the manners, of the age, licentious as 
Jogy for this un - 


they . are no a 


in degree and in duration, thoſe 
8 diſtreſſes which fancy has feign- 
ed to excite ſorrow and commiſeration? 
and while we ſurvey them, we are apt 
altogether to forget ber frailties, we 
think of her faults with leſs indignation, . 
and approve of our tears, as if they were 
ſhed for a perſon who had attained much 
nearer to pure virtue, 2 | 
With regard to the queen's perſon, a 
cireumſtance not to be omitted in writ- 
ing the hiſtory of a female reign, all 
contemporary authors agree' in afcribing 
to Mary the utmoſt beauty of counte- 
nance and elegance of ſhape of which 


was black, though, according to the fa- 
chien of that: age,” ſhe frequently wore 
borrowed locks; and of different colours. 
Her eyes were. a dark grey, her com- 
Pm was exquiſitely fine, and her 

nds and arms remarkabl delicate, both 
as * ſhape and colour. Her ſtature was 
of an height that roſe to the majeſtic. 
She danced, ſhe walked, and rode wit! 
equal grace. Her taſte for muſic was 
juſt, and ſhe both ſung and played upon 


5 the lute. with uncommon ſkill, Towards 


the end of her life ſhe. began to gro- 
fat; and her long confinement, and the 
coldneſs of the houſes in which ſhe was 
impriſoned, brought on a rheumatiſm 
which deprived her of the uſe of her 
limbs. No man, ſays Brantome, ever 
beheld her perſon without admiration 
and love, or will read her hiſtory with | 
out ſorrow,  _ th Robertſon, = by 


$ 28. Speeeh of Aran to the Ro- 
MAN SENATE, inploring their * N 
ance againſt JoGvaTha ; 2 183 5 
Fatbers . * | 
It is known to you that King Welt, 
my father, on his death-bed, left in 
charge to Jugurtha, his. adopted ſon, 


happy 'pattion ; nor can they induce us to con with my unfortunate brother 


Ya Hiempſal 


( 2 
Hiempfal and myſelf; the children of his 
own © bofly,” che, adminiſtration of the 
kingdom of Numidia, directing us to 
conſider che ſenate and people of Rome 
as proprietors of it. He charged us to 
uſe our beſt endeavours to be ſerviceable 
to the Roman commonwealth, in peace 
and war; aſſuring us, that your protec- 
tion would prove to us a defence againſt 
all enemies, and would be inſtead of 
armies, fortifications, and treaſures. 

While my brother and I were thinking 
of nothing but how to regulate ourſelves 
according to the directions of dur deceaſ- 
ed father, Jugurtha— the moſt infamous 
of mankind ! breaking through all ties of 
gratitude and of common humanity, and 
trampling on the authority of the Roman 
commonwealth—procured the murder of 
my unfortunate brother, and has driven 
me from my throne and native country, 
though he knows I inherit, from my 
grandfather Maſſiniſſa, and my father 
Micipfa, the friendſhip and alliance of 
e wwe gynuety tb, 

For a prince to be reduced, by villany, 
to my diſtreſsful eireumſtances, 1s cala- 
mity enough; but my misfortunes are 
heightened by the confideration, that I 
find myſelf obliged to ſolicit your affiſt- 
ance, Fathers, for the ſervices done you 
by my anceſtors, not for any I have been 


able to render you in my on perſoen. 


Jugurtha has put it out of my power to 
deſerve any thing at your hands, and has 
forced me to bs burdenſome before 1 
could be uſeful to du. And yet, if I 
Had no plea but my undeſerved miſery, 
Who, fröm a powerful prince, the de- 
ſcendant of a race of illuſtrious mo- 
narchs, find myſelf, without any fault of 
my own, deſtitute of every ſupport, and 
reduced to the neceſſity of begging fo - 
reigh aſſiſtance againſt an enemy who 
has ſeized my throne and kingdom; if 
my uneq ualled diſtreſſes were all I had 
to plead, it would become the greatneſs 
of the Roman commonwealth, the arbi- 
treſs of the world, to protect the injured, 
and to check the triumph of daring 
wickedneſs over helpleſs innocence. But, 
to provoke your vengeance to the utmoſt, 
Jugurtha has driven me from the very 
dominions which the Senate and people 
of Rome gave to my anceſtors, and from 
which my grandfather and my father, 


24) 


under your umbrage, expelled Syphay 
and the — Thus, 1 — 
your kindneſs to our family 1s defeated ; 
and Jugurtha, in injuring me, throws 
contempt on you. 7: mls de q, Hood 
O retched prince! O cruel reverſe of 
fortune! O father Mieipſa! is this che 
conſequence of your generoſity, that be 
whom your goodneſs raiſed to an equa- 
lity with your own children, ſhould. be 
the murderer of your children? Muſt 
then the royal houſe of Numidia always 
be a ſcene of havock and blood? While 
Carthage remained, we ſuffered, as as 
to be expected, all forts of hardſhips 
from their hoſtile attacks; our enemy 
near; our only powerful ally, the Roma 
commonwealth, at a diſtance; while we 
were ſo ne we were always 
in arms, ; in action. When that 
ſcourge of Africa was no more, we con- 
gratulated ourſelves on the proſpect of 
eſtabliſhed peace But inſtead of peace, 
behold the kingdom of Numidia drench- 
ed wich royal blood, and the only ſutviv- 
ing ſon of its late king flying from an a. 
dopted murderer, and ſeeking chat ſafoty 
in foreign parts, which he cannot com- 
mand in kis own kingdom. 991 Att. 
..Whither=© Whither ſhall I fly ? If I 
return to the royal palace of my ancel- 
tors, my father' s throne is ſeized by the 
murdererof mycbrother. What can I there 
expect, but that Jugurtha ſhould hatten 
to imbtue in my blood thoſe hands which 
are now. reeking with my brother's ? If [ 
were to fly for refuge or for aſſi ſtance to 
any other courts; from what prince can [ 
hope for protection; if the Roman com- 
-monwealth gives me up? from my own 
family or friends IL have no expectations. 
My royal father is no more ; he is beyond 
the reach of violence, and out of hearing 
of the complaints of his unhappy ſon. 
Were my brother alive, our mutual ſym- 
pathy would be ſome alleviation: but he 
is hurried out of life in his early youth, 
by the very hand which ſhould have been 
the laſt to injure any of the royal family 
of Numidia. The bloody Jugurtba has 
butchered all whom he ſuſpected 10 be 
ſtroyed by che lingering torment of the 
exoſs ; others have been given a prey. to 
- wild beaſts; and their anguiſh mage the 
ſport of men more cruel than 
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ment his death ? 'Helis indeed deprived Affection. Having been from his ver 1 


zored with wounds, and feſtering in his excellence of more importance than it 0 


my ſdul with agony and diſtraction, cept himſelf could bend his bow. H 


kind of che uncertainty of human af- not only in the field, but (Which is moſt 
_ Tits. * So far from having it in my pow- uncommon): in the cabinet, attempting 


K 5 


beaſts,” If there be any yet alive, they the uſurper, I am obliged to apply for 


are ſtiut up in dungeons, there to drag foreign protection for my own perſon. 
out — e — — _ ae ſenators of "ons, the ar- 
itſell ! aun ar 64141227] bag birers of the world ! te en y for 
Look down, illuſtrious [ſenators of refuge from the murderous fury of Ju- 
Rome! from that height of power to gurtha. —- By your affection for your 
which you are raiſed, on the unexampled children, by your love for your coun- 
diſtreſſes of a prince, Wwho is, by the try, by your own virtues, by the ma- 
cruelty of a wicked intruder, become an jeſty of the Roman commonwealth, 
outeaſt from all mankind. Let not the by all chat is ſacred, and all that is dear 
crafty inſinuations of him who returns to you deliver a wretched prince from 
murder for adoption, prejudice. your undeſerved, unprovoked injury; and 
judgment. Do not liſten to the wretch ſave, the kingdom of Numidia, which 
who has butchered” the ſon and re- is your own property, from being the 
larions of a king, who gave him power prey of violence, uſurpation, and cru- 
to fit on the ſame throne with his own elt̃x. FR Salluſt. : 
ſons.— I have been informed that he g 29. The Character of WIIIIAu be 
labours by his emiſſaries to prevent your aaO N : % Henn, 15 opts, o 
determining any thing againſt him in The character of this prince has ſel- 
his abſence, pretending that I magnify dom been ſet in its true light; ſome } 
my diſtreſs," and might for ham; have eminent writers having been dazzled ſo : 
aid in peace in my own kingdom, mach by the more ſhining. parts of it, 
But, if ever the time comes when the that they have hardly ſeen his faults; 
due vengeance ftom above ſhall over- while others, out of a ſtrong deteſtation 
take him, he wilt then diſſemble as I of tyranny, have been unwilling to al- 
do. Then he who now; :hardened: in N the praiſe he deſerves. | 
wiekedneſs, triumphs over thoſe whom le may with jultice be ranked among 
His violence has laid low, will in his the greateſt generals any age has pro- 
turn feel diſtreſs, and ſuffer for his im- duced. There was united in him acti- 
pious ingratitùde to my father; and his vity, rigilance, intrepidity, caution, 
00d-thirſty cruelty ta my brother great force of judgment, and never-fail- 
O murdered, butchered brother .O ing preſente of mind. He was ſtrict in 
deareſt to my heart — nom gone for ever his diſcipline, and kept his ſoldiers ins 
from my ſight ! - Bat why ſhould I la- perfect obedience ; yet preſerved their? 


* 


of the bleſſed light of heaven, of life, childhobd continually in war, and at the; 
and kingdom, at once, by the very per- head of armies, . he joined to all the ca- 
ſon who ought to have been the firit to pacity that genius could give, all tha 
hazard his own life in defence of any knowledge and ſkill that experience 
one of Mieipſa's family; but as things could teach, and was a perfect maſter of 
are, my brother 4s not fo much deprived the military art, as it was practiſed in 
of theſe comforts; as delivered from tet - the times Wherein he lived. His cons 
ror, from flight, from exile, and the ſtitution enabled him to endure any 
endleſs train of miſeries which render hardſhips, and very few were equal td 
life to me a burden. He lies full low, him in perſonal ſtrength, which was af 


ou blood ; but he lies in peace: he no, from the manner of fighting thek 
feels none of the miſeries which rend in uſe. It is ſaid of him, that none e 


whilſt Jam ſet up a ſpectacle to all man- courage was heroic, and he poſſeſſed it 


* 


er to revenge his death, I am not maſter great things with means that to oth% 
ok the means of ſecuring my own life : men appeared totally unequal to ſugh 
| ſo far from being in a condition to de- undertakings, and ſteadily proſecutiffp 
ſend my kingdom from the violence of what he had 

3 


boldly reſolved; being 5 - 


arCh 
ations 


ver diſturbed or diſheartened by difficul- 
ties, in the courſe of his enterprizes; 
biit having chat noble vigour of mind, 


_ Which, inftead of bending to oppoſition, 


Files” againſt it, and ſeems to have a 


power of controſling and commanding 


Fortune herſelf. 


Nor was he Tefs ſuperior to pleaſure 


than to fear: no luxury ſoftened him, 
n riot diſordered, no ſloth relaxed. It 


helped not à little to maintain the high 
feſpect his ſubjects had for him, that the 
majeſty of his character was never let 
down by any incontinence or indecent 
exdeſs. His temperance and his chaſ- 
tie were conſtant guards, that ſecured 
his mind from all weakneſs, ſupported 
its dignity, and kept it always as it were 
on the throne, "Through his whole life 


he had no partner of his bed but his 


queen ; 2 moſt, extraordinary virtue in 
one who had lived, even from his earlieſt 
youth,” amid all the licence of camps, 
the allurements of a court, and the fe- 
ductions of ſovereign power! Had he 
kept his oaths to his- people as well as he 
did his marriage vow, he would have 
been the beſt of kings; but he indulged 
other paſſions of à Worſe nature, and in- 
nnitely more detrimental 1 
than thoſe be reſtrained; A luſt of pow- 
er which no regafd co Juſtice could 
mit, the moſt unfelenting crüelty, and 
the moſt inſatiable ayarice poſfefſed lis 
foul} It is true, indeed, thr among 
many acts of extreme inhũmanfty, fome 
mining inſtances of great clement; Pies 
be produced,” that'were'either effects of 
his policy, which taught Him this me⸗ 
thod of acquiring friends, or of his mag - 
nanimity, Which made him flight a weak 
and ſubdued enemy, ſuch as Was Edgar 
Atbeling, in whom he found neither 
ſpirit nor talents able to contend with 
him for the croCẽann. But Where he had: 
no advantage nor pride in forgiving, his 
nature diſcovered itſelf to be utterly 
void of all ſenſe of compaſſion; and 
ſome barbarities which he committed 
exceeded the bounds that even tyrants 
and conquerors © preſcribe to them- 
Mvſt of our ancient hiſtorians give 


bim the character of a very religious 


prince Sar his religion was after the 


tathiou of theſe times, belief without 


4 


examination; and derotfon without piety; 


TY 


It was a religion that N 1 15 


endow monaſteries, an 1 
allowed him ee hes og that 

threw him on his knees before a relic or 
croſs, bur ſuffered him unreſtrained to 
ri er pai liberties and, rights of 
/ / 14k 

As to his wiſdom in government, of 

which ſome modern writers have ſpoken 
very highly, he was indeed ſo far wiſe 
that, through a long unquiet reign, he 
knew how to ſupport oppreſſion by ter- 
ror, and employ the propereſt means 
for the carrying on a very iniquitous 
and violent adminiſtration. , Bur | that 
which alone deſerves the name of wiſ⸗ 
dom in the character of a king, the 
maintaining of authority by the exerciſe 
of thoſe virtues which make the happi- 
neſs of his people, was what, with all 
his abilities, he does not appear to hape 
poflefled. | Nor did he excel in thoſe 
oothirig and popular arts, which ſome. 
times Change the complexion of a ty- 
ranny, and gie it a fallacious appear- 
ance of freedom. His government was 
harſh" aud delporse, violating even the 
principles of that eonſtitution which he 
bimſelf had/eſtabliſhed..” Yer ſo far he 
r the'duty of a ſovereign, that 
e took care to maintain à god police 
in his” realm; curbing licentiouſneſfs 
with *a ftrong hand, which in the tv. 
multücds fate of his government, was 
a great and difficult work, How well he 
performed it we may learn even from 
the teſtimony, of a contemporary Saxon 
hiſtorian,” who ſays, that during his 
reipn, a wan might have travelled. in 
perfect ſecurity all over the kingdom 
with his boſom full of gold, nor durft 
auy kill another in "revenge of the 
greateſt offences, nor offer violence to 
the chaſtity of a woman. But it was 4 
poor compenſation, that the highways 
were ſafe, when the courts of juſtice 
were dens of thieves, and when al moſt 
every man in authority, or in office, 
uſed his power to oppreſs and pillage 
the people. . The king himſelf. did not 
only tolerate, but encourage, ſupport, 
and even ſhare theſe extortions. Though 
the greatneſs of the ancient landed eſtate 
of the crown, and the feudal profits to 
Which he legally was entitled, wende en 
| . 
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him one the richeſt monarchs, in Eu- 
rope.; he was. not content with all that 
opulence, but by authorizing , the ſhe- 


riffs, who collected his revenues in the 


ſeveral, counties, to practiſe the moſt 
grievous. Magi and abuſes, for the 
raiſing of them higher, by a perpetual 
auction of the crown lands, ſo that none 
of his. tenants. could be ſecure of poſ- 
effion, if any other would come and of- 
fer more; by, various iniquities in the 
court, of exchequer, which was entirely 

lorman ;.. by forfeitures wrongfully 
taken; and, laſtly, by arbitrary and 
illegal taxations, he drew into his trea- 


fury much too great a proportion of the 


wealth of his kingdom. 

It muſt however be owned, that if hi 
avarice was inſatiably and unjuſtly ra- 
pacious, it was, not meanly parſimo- 
nious, nor of that ſordid kind which 
brings on a prince diſhonour and con- 


tempt. He ſapported the dignity. of his 


crown with à decent magnificence, and 
though, he never was Javiſh, he lome- 
times was liberal, , more eſpecial) to his 
ſoldiers and to the church. But: Togking 
on money as a neceſlary means of main: 
taining and increaſing power, be deſired 
to accumulate as much as he could, ra- 
ther, perhaps, from an ambitious than 
a covetqus nature; at leaſt his avarice 
was ſubſervient to his ambition, and he 
laid up wealth in his coffers,. as he did. 
arms in his magazines, to be drawn. out 
when any proper occaſion required it, 
for the defence and e e a 5 
dominions. b 
Upon the whale. he had wany great 

qualities, but few,virtues,; and if thoſe, 
actions that moſt particularly diſtinguiſh 
the man or the king are impartially 
conſidered, we ſhall find that in his cha- 
rater there 1 is much to admire, but. Rill 
more te abhor. | Lyttelton. 175 


5 30. Speech of Canvueivs, a Ro- 


man Tribune, to the Conſuls ; in which 


be demands that the Plebeians may be 


admitted into the Conſulſbip, and that 
"the Law prohibiting Patricians and 


Plebei ans from itermarrging may ber re- 


| healed. 
What an inſult upon us is this ! if 


we are not ſo rich as the patricians, are 


We. not citizens of Rome. 3s well as they ? 


TEE! 


( 927 ) 


inhabitants of the ſame. country. 2; men 
bers of the ſame. community ? The nd 
tions bordering. upon Rome, and even 
ſtrangers 1 more remote, are admitted, | 
only to marriages with us, but to whi 
is of much greater importance, the fret 
dom of the city. Are we, becauſe. * 
are commoners, to be worſe treated 72 
ſtrangers ? — And, when we demand t 
the people may de free to beftow-cth&ir 
offices and dignities on whom 24 
pleaſe, do we ak any thing unreaſonak 
or new ? do we claim more than t ir 
original inherent right? What — 
then, for all this uproar, as if the —.— 
were falling to ruin? — They were fi 

oing to lay violent hands upon m in 
the jr nate-houſe. 5 J 

What! muſt this empire thes be 
voidably overturned ? muſt Rome of | by 
ceflity fink at once, if a plebeian, r- 
thy of the office, ſhould be raiſed tothe' 
conſalſhip.? The patricians, I am fer- 
ſuaded, if they could, would deprive Fou 
of the common light. It certainly of- 
fends them that you breathe, that ou 
ſpeak, that you have the ſhapes of En: 
Nay, but to make a commoner a 
ſul, would. be, ſay, they, a moſt. 

mous thing, Numa. Pompilius, bo er 

without being ſo much as a Roma ei- 

izen, was made king of Rome + the 

der Tarquin, by birth not even an ta- ; 


lian, was nevertheleſs placed upott the 
throne.: Setvius Tullius, the ſon of a 
captive woman (nobody knows wh his 
father was) obtained the kingdom the 


reward of his wiſdom and virtues oj 
thoſe days no man in whom./\vartue 
ſhone conſpicuous was rejected, de- 
ey on account of his race and de- 


cent. And did the. ſtate proſpeß leſs 
for that were not theſe ranges, the 


very beſt of all our kings? And, & — 
poling now that a plebelan ſhould$ 
their talents and merit, muſt not 
ſuffered to govern us ? 


« tion of the regal power, no.comfoner 


«« was choſen to the conſulate#?*-5 Ad 
before Numa'ss time 


what of that? | 
there were no pontiffs in Rome. 
Servius Tullius's days there 


Cenſus, no divifion of the peoplF- into 


claſſes and centuries... Who-evertheard 


Y4 


quzn 


of conſuls before the expulſion. ; Far- 


4 pow 
But, “ we find that, berg tha ö boli- 5 
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quin the FEroud ? Dictators, we all 
ow, are of modern invention; and 
(0, are; the offices. of tribunes, ædiles, 
neſtors. Within theſe ten years we 
— made. decemvirs, and we have un- 
made them. Is nothing to be done but 
| been done before? That very 
. for bidding marriages of patricians 


with plebeians, is not that a new thing? 


cemvirs enacted. it? and a moſt ſhame - 

Lone js in a free _ Such mar- 
mages, it ſeems, will taint the pure 
think ſo, let them take care to match 
their, ſiſters and daughters with men of 
their own ſort. No plebeian will do 
violence to the daughter of a patrician: 
thoſe are exploits for our prime nobles, 
There is no need to fear, that we: ſhall 
force any body into a contract of mar- 
riage. But, to make an expreſs law to 
prohibit marriages of patricians with 


plebeians, what is this but to ſhewithe 


utmoſt, contempt of us; and to declare 
one part of me community te be im- 
pure and Selen ac banc 31987 
They talk to us of the confuſion chere 
will be in families, if this ſtatue ſbonld 
he repealed. I Wender they: do not 
a law againſt a commoner's living 
near à nobleman, o going the ſame 
road that he is gbing, Or. being preſent 
Jams ier e they might as well 
pretend. that theſe things make confu- 
fion 1n families, as that intermarriages 
will do it{ Does not every one know, 
that the children will be ranked accord - 
ing to the quality of his father, let him 
be a patrician or a plebeian ? In ſhort, 
1t is manifeſt enough, tbat we have no- 
thing in view but to be treated as men 
and citizens ; nor can they who. oppoſe 
our demand have any motive to do it, 
but the love of domineer ing. 1 would 


Aar 


* 
wr © 


fain know. of. you, conſuls and patri- 


clans, is the ſovereign power in the peo- 
ple of Rome, or 5 vou 1 hope "nad 
will allow that the people can, at their 
pleaſure, either make a law or repeal 
one, And will you then, as ſoon as any 
lay is propoled to them, pretend to lilt 
them immediately for the war, and hin- 
der chem from giving their ſuffrages, by 


a 
en 


(3286) 


Hear me, conſuls whether the neus 
of the war you talk of che true, or whes 
ther it be only a falſe rumour, ſpread 
abroad for nothing but a colour to ſend 
the people out of the city, I declare, as 
tribune, that this people, who have al- 
ready ſo often ſpilt their blood in our 
country's cauſe, are again ready to arm 
for its i defence and its glory, if they 
may be reſtored: to their natural rights, 
and you will no longer: treat us like 

rs in our on country; but, if 
you account. us unworthy of your alli. 
ance by intermarriages; if you will not 
ſuffer the entrance to the chief offices 
in the ſtate to be open to all perſons of 
merit indifferently, but will conſine your 


choice of magiſtrates to the ſenate alone 


— talk of wars as much as ever yon 
pleaſe; paint, in your ordinary diſs 
courles, the- league and: er of our 
enemies ten times more dreadful than 
you do now I declare that this people; 
hom you ſo much deſpiſe, and to whom 
yon are nevertheleſs. indebted; for all 
Jour victories, wall never more inliſt 
themſelves ; not a man of them ſnall 
take arms; not- a man of them ſhall ex- 
poſe his life for imperious lords, with 
whom:;he dan neither ſhare the dignities 
of the ſtate, nor in private life have any 


alliance by. marriage. 607 it 35 Hoke. * 
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There are few! perſonages in hiſtory 
who have been more expoſed to the ca- 
lumny:of enemies, and the adulation of 
friends, than Queen Elizabeth; and yet 
chere ſearce is any Whoſe reputation has 
been more certainly determined by the 
unanimous, conſent of poſterity. The 
unuſual length of her adminiſtration, 
and the ſtrong features of her character, 
were ahle to overcome all prejudices; 
and, obliging her detractors to abate 
much of their invectives, and her admir- 
ers ſomewhat of their panegyrics, have 
at laſt, in ſpite of political factions, and 
what is more, of religious animoſities, 
produced an uniſorm judgment with re- 
gard to her conduct. Her vigour, her 
conſtancy, her magnanimity, her pene- 
tration, vigilance, and addreſs, are al- 
lowed to merit the higheſt praiſes, and 
appear not to have been ſurpaſſed by 
2 | any 
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MISS 


perſon who ever filled a throne: a 


— AY leſs" rigotous, leſs 1 mperiou $5 


more ſincere,” more indulgent to her 
people; would have been requiſite to 
form a perfect character. By the force 
of her mind; ſhe controlled all her more 
active and ſtronger qualities, and pre- 
vented them from running into exceſs: 
her heroiſm was exempt from all teme- 
rity, her frugalmy from avarice, her 
friendſhip from partiality, her enter- 
prize from turbulency and a vain ambi- 
tion. She guurded not herſelf with 
equal care or equal ſucceſs from leſſer 
infirmities ; the rivalſhip l of beauty, the 
deſire of admiration, the jealouſy of love, 
and the ſallies of anger. 

Her ſingular talents for government 


were founded equally on her temper 


and on her capacity. Endowed” with 
a great command over herſelf," ſhe ſoon 
obtained an uncontrolled aſcendant over 
the people; and while ſhe merited all 
their eſteem by her real virtues; ſhe al ſo 
engaged their affections by her pretend 
ed ones. Few ſovereigns of England 
ſucceeded to the throne in more difficult 
circumftances; and none ever eonducted 
the government with ſuch uniform ſuc- 
ceſs and felicity. Though unacquaitit- 
ed with the practice of toleration, the 


true ſecret for managing religious fac 
tions, ſhe preſerved her people, by her 


ſuperior prudence, from thoſe confufions 
in which theological” controverſy had 


involved alt the neighbouring nations; 


and though her enemies were the moſt 
powerful princes of Europe, the moſt 
active, the moſt enterprizing, the leaſt 


ſerupulous, ſhe was able by her vigour 


to make deep impreſſions on their ſtate: 
her own greatneſs meanwhile remained 
untouched and unimpa ire. 
The wiſe miniſters and brave war- 
riors, who flouriſhed during her reign, 
ſhare the praiſe of her ſucceſs; but, in- 
ſtead of leſſening the applauſe due to 
her, they make great addition to it: 
they owell, all of them, their advance- 
ment to her choice; they were ſupported 
by her conſtancy; and with all their 
ability, they were never able to acquire 
any undue aſcendant over her. In her 


family, in her court, in her kingdom, 


the remained equally miſtreſs* the force 
of | the tender paſſions was great over 


{ 4yap ) 
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her, but the force of 1 
ſuperior; and the combat Wich her 
victory viſibly colt' ber, ferves'Duly c 
diſplay the firmneſs of her re — 
and the loftineſs of her ambitibus ſeu 
3 5 gation Ra mgÞ oben 
{Phe e of this princeſs, though i 
has ſurmounted the — — 
faction and of bigotry, yet lies ſtill ex- 
poſed to another prejudice, hich 18 
more durable, becauſe more natural, 
and which, according to the Mifferent 
views in which we ſurvey her, is capas 
ble either of exalting beyond Meaſare, 
or diminiſhing the luſtre of Her cha- 
racer, This prejudice is fohnded un 
the conſideration of her ſex. When we 
contemplate her as a woman, we are apt 
to be ſtruck with the highest admira- 
tion of her qualities and extenſive capa» 
city; but we are alfo apt th require 
ſome more ſoftneſs of diſpoſitidn, ſome 
greater lenity of temper, ſomt of thoſe 
amiable weakneſſes by which 


eſtimating her merit, is to la afide all 


theſe conſiderations, and to cdu ſider her 
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Had chis aſſembly been Ball 
ther on au unuſual occafich, 

have waited to hear the 8 
others before 1 had offered f 
andd if what they propoted Rad 


to me judicious, I e been 


ſtlent; if otherwiſe, I ſhoul@have given 


my #eaſons for differing from "thoſe 
who had ſpoken before me. But as the 


ſubject of our prefent delifierations Was 
been often treated by orhefs, I hope 
ſhall be excuſed; though f 
to offer my opinion. Had 
formerly propoſed been ſuch? 
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had been no oecaſion 
anti 
AFirſt then, my countrymen, let me in- 
treat yon not to look upon the ſtate of our 
affairs as deſperate, though it be unpro- 
miſing: for, as on one hand, to compare 
the-preſent with times paſt, matters have 
indeed a very gloomy aſpect; ſo, on the 
other, if We extend our views to future 
times, I have good hopes that the diſ- 
treſſes we are now under will prove of 
greater advantage to us than if we had 
never fallen into them. If it be aſked, 
what probability there is of this? I an- 
ſwer, I hope it will appear that it is our 


for the preſent 


egregious miſbehaviour alone that has 


brought us into theſe diſadvantageous 
circumſtances; from which follows the 
neceſſity of altering our conduct, and 
the proſpe& of bettering our circum- 
ſtances by doing fo. 4 
If we had nothing to accuſe ourſelves 
of, and yet found our affairs in their 
preſent diſorderly condition, we ſhould 
nat have room left even for the hope of 
recovering ourſelves. But, my country- 
men, it is known to you, partly by your 
own remembrance, and partly by infor- 
mation from others, how gloriouſly the 
Lacedæmonian war was ſuſtained, in 
which we engaged in defence of our 
own rights, againſt an enemy powerful 
and formidable; in the whole conduct 
of Which war nothing happened unwor- 
thy the dignity of the Athenian. ſtate; 
and this within theſe, few years paſt. 


My intention, in recalling to your me- 


mory this part of our hiſtory, is—to- 
ſhew you that you have no xeaſon to 
fear any enemy, if your operations be 
wiſely planned, and vigorouſly exe- 
The enemy has indeed gained con- 
ſiderable advantages, by treaty as well 
as by conqueſt; for it is to be expected, 


that princes and ſtates will court the 


alliance of thoſe who ſeem powerful 
enough to protect. both themſelves and 
their confederates. But, my country- 


men, though you have of late been too 


ſupinely negligent of what concerned 


you ſo nearly, if you will, even now, 
reſolve to exert [yourſelves unanimouſly, 


each according to his reſpective abilities 


and circumſtances, the rich by contri- 
buting liberally; tewards the ex pence of 


- 


the war, and the reſt by preſenting 
themſelves to be inrolled to. make up. 
the deficiencies of the army and hay; 
if, in ſhort, you will at ee your 
own character, and act like yourſelyes— 
it is not yet too late, with the help of 
Heaven, to recover. what, you have foſt, 
and to inflict the juſt vengeance on your 


inſolent enemy. 


But when will you, my countrymen, 
when. will von .rouze, from your indo- 
lence, and bethink yourſelves of what 
is to be done? When you are forced to 
it by ſome fatal diſaſter? when irreſiſti- 
ble neceſſity drives you? — What think 
ye of the diſgraces which are already 
come upon you? is not the paſt fufß. 
cient to ſtimulate. your activity 2? or do ye 
wait for ſomewhat. yet to come, more 
forcible and urgent? How long will 
you amuſe yourſelyes. with enquiring of 
one another after news as, you ramble: 
idly about the ſtreets? what, news ſo 
ſtrange ever came to Athens, as that a 
Macedonian | ſhould. ſubdue this ſtate, 
and lord it over Greece ? Again, . you 


e dead?” —.<* Noa, it is anſwered; 
« but he is very ill.“ How fooliſh this 
10f s t to you whether Phi- 
lipis ſick ot well? ſuppoſe he were dead, 
your inactivity would ſoon raiſe up 
againſt; yourſelves. angther Philip in his 
ſtead ; for it is not. his ſtrength that has 
made him xhat he is, but your indo- 
lence, which has of late been ſuch, that 
you ſeem neither in a condition to take 
any. advantage of the enemy, nor to 
keep it, if it were gained by others for 
Ou. )J/////ͤ; EEE SSI, 
s Wiſdom. dire&s, that the conductors 


curiokity { What is it 


of a war always anticipate the operations 


of the enemy, inſtead of waiting to ſee. 
what ſteps he ſhall take; whereas you, 
Athenians, though you be maſters of all 
that is neceſſary for war, as ſhipping, 
cavalry, infantry, and funds, have not 
the ſpirit to make the proper uſe of your 
advantages, but ſuffer the enemy to 
dictate to you every motion you are to 
make. If you hear that Philip is in 
the Cherſoneſus, you order troops to be 
ſent thither; if at Pylæ, forces are to 
be detached to ſecure that poſt. Where 
ever he makes an attack, there you. 
ſtand upon your defence; e eng 
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bim iu all his motions, as ſoldiers do 
cheir general: but you never think of 
ſtriking out of yourſelves any bold and 
eka kcheme for bringing him to 
reaſon, by being before-hand with him. 
A pitiful mantier of carrying on war at 
any time; but, in the critical circum- 
ſtances you are now in, utterly rui- 
nous. 1225 N 

O ſhame to the Athenian name! We 
undertook this war againſt Philip in or- 
der to obtain redreſs of grievances, and 
to force him to indemnify us for the in- 
juries he had done us; and we have 
conducted it ſo ſucceſsfully, that we 
ſhall by and by think ourſelves happy 
if we efcape being defeated and ruined. 
For, who can think that a prince of his 
reſtleſs and ambitious temper will not 
improve the opportunities and advan- 


tages which our indolence and timidity 


preſent him? will he give over his de- 
ſigns againſt us, without being obliged 
to it? and who will oblige him? Who 
will reſtrain his fury ? mall we wait for 
alſiſtance from ſome unknown coun- 
try? — In the name of all that is 
ſacred, and all that is dear to us, let 
us make an attempt with what forces 
we can raiſe, if we ſhould not be able 
to raiſe as many as we would with: 
let us do. ſomewhat to curb this in- 
ſolent tyrant of his purfuits. Let us 
not trifle away the time in hearing the 
ineffectual wranglings of orators, While 
the enemy is ſtrengrhening himſelf and 
we arg decligfük, and ger alte grow. 
ing more and more cold to our intereſt, 
and more apprehenſive of the cofſe- 
quences of continuing on our ſide. 
1181800 5 % BNET Tb.” 
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While appearances of danger daily 


inereaſed, and the tempeſt which had 


been ſo long a gathering was ready to 
break forth in all its violence againſt 
the proteſtant church, Luther was ſaved 
by a ſeaſonable death from feeling or 
beholding its deſtructive rage, Having 
gone, though in a' declining ſtate of 
health, and during a rigorous ſeaſon, 
to his native City of 


to compoſe, by his avthority, a diſſen- 
lion among the counts of Mansfield, ne 


2323 OI 


was ſeized with a violent flammation 
in his ſtomach, which in afew'days put 
an end to his life, in the fixty=third 
year of his age. As he Was raiſed up 
by Providence to be che Author of one 
of the greateſt and moſt igtereſting re- 


volutions recorded in hiſtihry, there is 


not any perſon, perhaps, Mhoſe charac- 
ter has been drawn with ſuch oppoſite 
colours. In his own'ag& one party, 
ftruck with horror and inflamed with 
rage, when they ſaw with What a daring 
hand he overturned everything which 
they held to be ſacred, or valued as 
beneficial, imputed to him not only all 


the defects and vices of a man, but the 
qualities of a dæmon. The other, 


warmed with admiration ànd gratitude, 
which they thought he merited, as the 
reſtorer of light and . the 
Chriſtian church, aſcribgd to him per- 
fections above the conditioſ of hamanity, 
and viewed all his ations with a vene- 
ration bordering on that which ſhould 
be paid only to thoſe who are guided 
by the immediate inſpiratibn of Heaven. 
It is his own conduct, not the undiſtin- 
guiſhing cenſure, nor the exaggerated 
praiſe of his contempetraries, which 
ought to regulate the opinions of the 
preſent age concerning him. Zeal for 
What he regarded as truth, undaunted 
intrepidity to maintain ity abilities both 
natural and acquired to defend it, and 
unwearied induſtry to propagate it, are 
virtues Which ſhine ſo copſpicuouſly in 
every part of his behavie 


ur, that even 
his enemies muſt allow hin to bave poſ- 
ſeſſed them in an eminent degree; To 
theſe may be added, wit equal juſtice, 
ſuch purity, and even auſterity of man- 


ners, as became one who aſſumed the 
character of a' reformer | ſuch ſanctity 


of life as ſuited the dochine which he 
delivered ; and ſuch perfect diſintereſt- 
edneſs as affords no ſlight preſumption 
of his ſincerity. Superior to al-felfiſh- 
conſiderations, a ſtranget᷑ to the elegan- 
cies of life, and deſpiſing its pleaſures, 
he left the honours and emoluments'of 
the church to his diſciples; remaining 
ſatisfied himſelf in his ofiginal ſtate f 
profeſſor in the univerſity; and paſtor 
to the town of Wittemberg, with che 
moderate appointments ahnexed to theſe 
offices. His extraordibery quaſirin 


were 


ch 
ions 


were alloyed with no inconſiderable 


mixture of human frailty, and human 


paſſions." Theſe, however, were of ſuch 
4 nature, that they cannot be imputed 
to male volence or corruption of heart, 
but ſeem to have taken their riſe from 
the ſame ſource with many of his virtues, 

is mind, forcible and vehement in all 


operations, rouſed by great objects, 


or agitated by violent paſſions, broke 


. 'Out, on many occaſions, with an impe- 


Kwohty which aſtoniſhes men of feebler 
Tpirits, or ſuch as are placed in a more 
tranquil ſituation. By carrying ſome 
— e-wotthy diſpoſitions to exceſs, he 
bordered ſometimes on what was culpa- 
ble, and was often betrayed into actions 
which expoſed him to cenſure. His 
confidence that his own opinions were 
well founded, approached to arrogance ; 
Mis courage in aſſerting them, to raſh- 
nels; his firmneſs in adhering to them, 
10 obſtinaty ; and his zeal in confuting 


His adverfaries, to rage and ſcurrility. 
Aecuſtomed "himſelf to conſider every 
thing as ſubordinate to truth, he ex- 
peed” the ſame deference for it from 
wither men; and, without making any 
allowances for their timidity or preju- 
Gices, he poured forth, againſt thoſe, who 
diſappointed” him in this particular, a 
torrent of invective mingled with con- 
tempt. Regardleſs of any diſtinction of 
Jank or character, When his doctrines 
Were attacked, he chaſtiſed all his ad- 
verfaries, indiſcriminately, with the 
Fame rough "hand ;. neither the royal 
dignity of Henry VIII. nor the eminent 


kn, andability of Eraſmus, ſcreened 
them fror N 


He treated Tetzel or Eccius. 
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But theſe indecencies of which Lu- 


r 
Wholly to the violence of his temper. 
They oeght to be charged, in part, on 


*the manners of the age. Among a rude 
"pt ople, unacquain ted with thoſe max- 
ſtraine on the paſlions of individu gs ; 
dare benen ociery, and rendered it 
Agreenbte, Aifputes of every kind were 


managed with heat, and ſtrong emotions 


VVV 

"Without | reſerve or | delicacy. At the 

1. : 5 the works of learned men 
{3 
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Were al compoſed in Latin; and they 
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were not only authorized, by the exam. 
ple of eminent writers in that language, 
to uſe their antagoniſts with the moſt 
illiberal Fryers, ; but, in à dead 
tongue, indecencies of every kind a 
pear leſs ſhocking than in « Rei — 
guage, whoſe 1dioms and phraſes ſeem 
groſs, becauſe. they are familiar. 
In paſſing judgment upon the cha- 
racters of men, we ought to try them 
by the principles and maxims of cheir 
own age, not by thoſe ef another. For 
although virtue and vice are at all times 
the ſame, manners and cuſtoms 
continually. Some parts of Luthers 
behaviour, which to us appear moſt'cul. 
pable, gave no diſguſt to his contempo- 
raries. It was even by ſome of thoſe 
qualities which we are now apt to 
blame, that he was fitted for accom- 
pliſhing the great work which he under- 
took. To rouſe mankind, when ſunk 


g in ignorance or ſuperſtition, and to en- 


counter the rage of bigotry; armed with 
power, required the utmoſt vehemence 
of zeal,” and a temper daring to excels, 
A gentle call would neither have reach- 
ed, nor have excited thoſe to whom it 
*was:addreffed. A ſpirit, more amiable, 
but leſs vigorous than Luther's, would 
have ſhrunk! back from the dangers 
Which he braved and ſurmounted. To- 


Wards che cloſe of Luther's life; though 


without any perceptible declenſion of 
his, zeal: or abilities, the inßtmities of 
his temper increaſed upon him, ſo that 
he grew daily more ipeeviſh, more iraſ- 
cible, and more impatient of contra- 
diction. Having lived to be witneſs of 
his own amazing ſucceſs; to ſee a great 
part of Burope embrace his doctrines; 
and to ſhake the foundation of the Pa- 
pal throne, before which the mightieſt 
monarchs had trembled, he diſcovered, 


on ſome occaſions; ſymptoms of vanity 


and ſelf-applauſe. He muſt have been 
indeed more than man, if, upon con- 
templating all chat he actually accom- 
pliſhed, he had never felt any ſentiment 

of this kind riſing in his: breaſt: 
Some time before his death, he ſelt 
his ſtrength declining, his conſtitution 
being worn out by à prodigious multi- 
plicity of buſineſs, added to che labour 
of diſcharging his miniſterial function 
with unremitting diligence, to the fa- 
CD . tigue 


tigue of conſtant ſtudy, befides the com. 
poſition of Works as voluminous as if 
he had enjoyed uninterrupted leiſure 
and retirement. His natural intrepi- 
dity did not forfake him at the approach 
of death; his laſt: converſation with his 
friends was concerning the happineſs 
reſerved for good men in a future world, 
of which he fpoke with the fervour and 


delight natural to one who expected and 


wiſhed to enter ſoon upon che enjoyment 
of it. Phe account of his death filled 
the Roman Catholic party with exceſ- 
five as well as indecent joy, and damped 
the ſpirits of all his followers; neither 
party fufficiently conſidering that his 
doctrines were now ſo firmly rooted, as 
to be in a condition to flouriſh indepen- 
dent of the hand which firſt had planted 
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bias you" in bis Favour; I thall fi gata 
one point, viz. to make it apparent to 
all the world, that what was wanting 
in this caſe was not a criminal nor 4 


— 


proſecutot, but Juices and adequate 


„„ /// ad Is 

To paſs over the ſhah eful irregu a- 
rities of his youth, what does his bw”? 
torſhip, the firſt public employment he 
held, what does it 11 9 but one con- 
tinued ſcene of villanies # Cneius Carbo 
plundered of the public money by his 
own treaſurer, a conſul tipped, and be- 
trayed, an army deferted and reduced 
to want, a province robbed, the civil 
and religious rights of a people yiolated. 
The employment he held in Aſia Minor 
and Pamphylia, what did it produce, 


N 
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| them. His funeral was celebrated, by 
| order ofthe Elector of Saxony, with ex- 
traordinary pomp; He left teveral chil- 
dren: by his wife, Catharine Bore; who 

a ſurvived him: towards the end of the 

: tft century, there were in Saxony ſome 
L of his deſcendants in decent and honour- 
- able ſtations. 130 DIZOW  Robertjon. 
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8 The time is come, Fathers, when | "ITEM 

1 that which has long been wiſhed for, 

towards allaying the envy? your order 
has been ſubjett to, and removing the feſtore thi 
imputations againſt trials, is (not by he found 
human contrivance but ſuperior direc- that, duürin 
tion) eſfectuully put in our power An the Siciliaus 
opinion has long prevailed, not only 
here at home, but likewiſe in foreign 
countries, both dangerous to you and by the Roman ſenate u 
pernicicus to the ſtate, viz. that in pro- tecti 
ſecutions, men of wealth are always wealth, nor of the natural and unalien- 
ſaſe, however clearly convicted. There Able fight en. His u iſ 

is now to be brought upon his trial be- 
fore you, to the confuſion, I hope, df 
the propagators of this ſlanderous impu- i 


{ 


which houſes, cities, and temples, were 


tation, one whoſe: life and actions con- he has, 5 
demn him in the opinion of all impartial 
perſons, but who, according to his own 
reckoning, and declared dependence 
upon his riches; is already acquitted; 

I mean Caius Verres. If thatitentente * 
is paſſedeupon him which his erĩmes de- 

ſerre, your authority, Fathers, will be 
venerable and ſacred in the eyes of the 
public : but if his great riches ſhould 


” 


of impofitions, extorted 


og? 
* 


niſhments; and men of the moſt unex- 
cepftionable 


* 


baniſned, unheard. The barbours, 
though foficiently fortified,” and the 
gates of ſtrong towns, opened to pirates 
and ravagers: the foldiery and ſailors 
belonging to a province under the pro- 
- teftion of the commonwealth, ſtarved 
to dearly: whole fleets, to the great 


detriment of the province, ſuffered to 


periſh: the ancient monuments of ei- 
ther {Sicilian or Roman greatneſs, the 
ſtatues of heroes and princes, carried off; 
and the temples ſtripped of the images. 
The infamy of his lewdneſs 15 been 
ſuch as decency forbids to deſcribe ; 
nor will I, by ' mentioning particulars, 
put thoſe unfortunate perſons to freſh 
pain, who have not been able to fave 
their wives and daughters from his im- 
purity. And theſe his atrocious crimes 
have been committed in ſo publica 
manner, that there is no one Who has 
heard of his name, but could reckon up 
his actions. Having, by his iniquitous 
ſentences, filled the priſons with the 


moſt induſtrious and deſerving of the 
people, he: then proceeded to order 


numbers of Roman citizens to be ſtran- 
gled in the gaols; ſo that the exclama- 
tion, I am a citizen of Rome! which 
has often, in the moſt diſtant regions, 
and among the moſt barbazgus people, 
been a protection, was of no ſervice to 


them, but on the contrary, brought a 
ſpeedier and more ſevere puniſhment 


upon them. 
Laſ now, 


aggravated, is alledged againſt you? 
ad any prince or any ſtate commit- 
ted the ſame "outrage againſt the pri- 
vilege of Roman citizens, ſhould we 
not think we had ſufficient ground for 
declaring immediate war againſt them? 
What puniſhment ought, then, to be 


inflicted upon a tyrannical and wicked 


prætor, Who dared, at no greater diſ- 

tance khan Sicily, within ſight of the 
Italian coaſt, to put to the infamous 
death of crucifixion that unfortunate 
and ipnocent citizen, Publius Gavius 
Coſarus, only for his havin 
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jonable characters condemned, and 


Verres, what you have to 
advance againſt this charge? Will you 
pretend to deny it? Will you pretend, 
that any thing falſe, that even any thing 
in a Roman province, within 


* 


and red-hot plates of iron, and dt the 


| aſſerted 
his priv Rege of citizenſhip, and declared 
his itentlen of appealing to che juſtice 


of his country agaĩhſt à eruel oppreſſof? 
ee 8 con fi ned n ö A 
at Syracuſe, from whenee he had juſt 
made his eſeape? The unhappy man; 
arreſted as he was going to em bark for 
his native country, is brought before 

the wicked prætor. With eyes darting 

fury, and a countenance diſtorted with 

cruelty, he orders the belpleſs victim 

of his rage to be ſtripped; and. rods to 

be brought; accuſing him, but withour 
the leaſt ſhadow of evidence, or even of 
ſuſpicion, of having come to Sicily a 
a ſpy. It was in vain that the unhappy 
man cried out, I am a'Roman *citt- 
zen; I have ſerved” under, Lucius 
«© Pretius, who is now at. Pandrmus, 
“ and will atteſt my innocence.” The 
blood-thirſty prætor, deaf to all he could 
urge in his own defence,” ordered' the 
infamous puniſhment to be inflicted. 
Thus, Fathers, was an. innocent Roman 
citizen publicly mangled with ſcburg- 


ing; whilſt the only words he uttered 


«+ am a Roman citizen! With theſe 
he hoped to defend himſelf from vio- 
lence and infamy : but of fo little fer- 
vice was this privilege to him, that 
while he was thus aſſerting his citizen- 
ſhip,” the order was given for his &xe-- 


cution — for his execution upon the 
croſs 5 n: A £24 DIM 3G 34150 
O liberty-!—O ſound once delightfül 
to, every Roman ear 1 ſacred priri- 
lege of Roman citizenſhipi!—once f- 
cred now trampled upon But what 
then! Is it come to this? Shall an in- 
ferior magiſtrate, a goveruor who' hold? 


— 


his whole power of the Roman 1 1 | 


ght of © 
with fire” 


* 
* 


Italy, bind, ſcourge, torture 


laſt put to the infamous death" of the 


the cries of innocence expiring in agony, 
no the tears of pitying ſpectators, not the | 
majeſty of the Roman commonwealth, 
nor the fear of the juſtice of his country; 
reſtrain the licentious and wanton cru- 
elty of a monſter, who; in confidence”. 
of his riches, ſtrikes at the rot of li- 
berty, and ſets mankind at defiance? + * 
I conclude with expreflitig my hopes; | 
that your wiſdom . juſtice, Pätllerz, 
will not, by ſuffering the atrocious-and 
| unexampled 
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exampled inſolence of Caius Verres 
0 b due puniſhment, leave 
room to apprehend the danger of a total 


to eſcape the 


ſubverſion, of; authority, and introduc- 
tion of general anarchy and confuſion. 
| »: , Cicers's Orations. 
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fable and obliging behaviour, his mu- 
nifcence and generoſity, made them 


++ 


ſubmit with pleaſure to his dominion ,. 
his valour.and conduct made them ſuc: 
ceſsful in moſt of their enterpriſes; and 
their unquiet ſpirits, directed againſt, 4 


public enemy, had no leiſure to breed 


thoſe diſturbances to which they were 


naturally ſo much inclined, and which 
the frame of the government ſeemed ſo 
much to authoriſe... This was the chief 


benefit which, reſulted from Edward's 
viſtories and canqueſts. His foreign wars 
were, in other reſpeQts,: neither founded 


in juſtice, nor directed to any very ſalu- 


tary purpoſe, His attempt againſt the 

dland, a minor, and a bro- 
ther- in- aw, and the revival of his grand - 
father's. claim of ſuperiority over that 


king of Sco 


kingdom, were both unreaſonable and 
besen ras and he allowed himſelf to 
de too, ſoon ſeduced, by the glaring 


_—_ 


to his country and his ſucceſſors. The 


talents, was unexpected; and yet, from 
unforeſeen accident, was found, even 


cured him no ſolid advantages. But 
the glory of a conqueror is ſo dazzling 


tion of ſo fine a part of Europe, as 


the character or conduct of this prince: 
and indeed, from the unfortunate ſtate 


will, turn himſelf towards military en- 
terpriſes, where alone he meets witk 


ciſe for his induſtry and 


8 36. The Character of Francis I. att 
some Reflections on his Rivalſhip with 
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year of his reign. 
eight years of that time, an avowed 
rivalſhip ſubſiſted between him and the 
emperor, which involved not only their 
own dominions, but the greater part of 
Europe in wars, proſecuted with more 
violent animoſity, and drawn out to a 


a any former period, . Many citcumſtan- 
ces contributed to both. Their ani- 


intereſt, heightened by perſonal emu- 


advantage one ſeemed to poſſeſs towards 
balanced by, ſome favourable. circum- 


emperor's; domigions were of great ex- 


proſpe& of French, .cenqueſts, from the tent, the French king'slay more: come 


ticable, and which might really, af - 
attained, have been of laſting: utility 


ſucceſs which he met with in France, 
though chiefly , owing to his eminent 


the very nature of things, not from any 


during his own life-time, to have pro- 


to the vulgar, the animoſity of nations 
15 ſo extreme, that the fruitleſs deſola- 


France, is totally diſregarded by us, 
and is never conſidered as a blemiſſi in 


of human nature, it will commonly 
happen that a ſovereign of great genius, 
ſuch as Edward, who uſually finds every. 
thing eaſy in his domeſtie government, 


oppoſi tion, and where he has full exer- 
capacity. 
Sab ares © 


4 4 


1 . at Rambouillet, on the 
laſt day of March, in the fifty-third 
year, of his age, and the thirty-third 


During twenty 


— 


Francis died 


greater length, than had been known in 


moſity was founded in oppoſition. f 


lation, and exaſperated not only by 
mutual injuries, but by reciprocal in- 
ſults. At the ſame time, whatever 
gaining the aſcendant, was wonderfully -/ 


ſtance, peculiar to the other. The 


pack: 


(a6), 


pat: Francis governed his kingdom 
with abſolute power; that of Charles 
was limited, but he ſupplied the want of 
authority by addreſs : the troops of the 
former were more impetuous and enter- 
priing ; thoſe of the latter better diſ- 
 ciplived, and more patient of fatigue. 
The talents and abilities of the two mo- 
narchs were as 3 as = advan» 
tages which the eſſed, and contri - 
duted no leſs 1 the conteſt be- 
tween them. Francis took his reſolu- 
tions ſuddenly, proſecuted them at firſt 
with warmth, and puſhed them into 
execution with a moſt adventurous cou- 
- rage 3 but, being deſtitute of the perſe- 
verance neceffary to ſurmount difficul- 
ties, he often abandoned his deſigns, or 
relaxed the vi of purſuit, from im- 
patience, and ſometimes from levity. 

Charles deliberated long, and deter- 
mined with coolneſs ;| but, having once 
fxed his plan; he adhered to it with in- 
flexible obſtinacy, and neither danger 
nor diſcouragement could turn him aſide 
from the execntion- of it. The ſuc- 
ceſs of their euterpriſes was as diſſerent 
as their characters, and was uniform 
Influenced by them. Francis, by his 


- 


impetuous activity, often diſconcerted 
the emperor's beſt}aid ſchemes: Charles, 


by a more calm, bat ſteady; proſecution 
0 


f his deſigns, checked the rapidity of 


| his xival's career; und baffed of repulſed 


his moſt vigorous efforts. Tbe former, 
at che opening of '# war or of a cam- 


aign; broke in upon his enemy with 
ee a torrent, and carried all 
eſbre kim 5 the latter, waiting until he 
[aw the force of his rival begin to abate, 
recovered” in the end, not only all that 
he bad loſt, but made new. acquiſitions. 
Few of the French monarch's attempts 
towards conqueſt, Whatever promiſing 
aſpect they might wear at firſt, were con- 
duced to an happy iſſue; many of the 
emperor's” enterpriſes, even after they 
appeared deſperate and impracticable, 
derminated in the moſt proſperous man- 
ner. Francis was dazzled with the 
Tplendour of an undertaking; Charles 
Was alliired by 


* 


ſcrutiny into their abilities for go- 


8 


the proſpect of its turn 
ing⸗to his advantage. The degree, ho-w-- 
ever, of their vomparative merit and re- 
82 has not Deen fixed, either by a 


22 ien neee 
vernment, or by an 1 1 | | 

tion of the greatneſs and/ſudcels of theit 
undertakings; and Francis: s one of 
thoſe monarchs w, ho occupies a hight; 
rank in the temple of Fame than either 
his talents or performances entitle him 
to hold. This pre- eminence he owed 
to many different cireumſtances. Te 
ſuperiority Which Charles naequired by 
the victory of Pavia, and which fro 

that period be preſerved thromh the 


-/ 
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remainder of his reign, was ſo manifeſt, 


that Francis's ſtruggle againſt his exor. 
bitant and growing dominion was view. 
ed, by moſt of the other powers; not 
only with the partiality which naturally 
ariſes from thoſe Who gallintly maine 
tain-an unequal conteſt, but with the 


favour due to one who was reſiſting a 


common enemy, and endeavouring tg 
ſet bounds to a monarch equally” formi. 
dable to them all. The characters of 
princes too, eſpecially among their con- 
temporaries, depend not only upon theit 
talents for government, but upon theit 

ualities as men. Francis; notwithſtand- 
ing the many errors conſpicuous in his 
foreign policy and domeſtic adminiſtra. 
tion, was ne vertheleſs humane, berich- 
cent, generous. He poſſeſſed” dignity 
without pride; affability free from meap. 
neſs; and courteſy" exempt from deceit, 
All who had acceſs to him (and no man 
of merit was ever denied chat privilege) 
reſpected and loved him. Captivated 
wich his perſbnal qualities, his ſubjeR 
forgot his defects as à monarch, and 
admiring bim as the moſt accompliſhed 
and amiable gentleman in his domini- 
ons, they never murmured at acts of 
mal. adminiſtration, which in à prince 
of leſs engaging diſpoſitions would have 
been deemed unpardonable, This ad- 
miration, however, muſt have been tem- 
porary only, and would have died wa) 


with the courtiers who beſtowed it; the 
illuſion ariſing from his private virtues 


muſt have ceaſed, and poſterity would 
have judged of his public conduct wich 
its uſual impartiality ; but agether cir- 
cumſtance prevented this, and his name 
hath been tranſmitted to poſterity with 
increafing reputation, Science "and the 
arts had, at that time, mude little pro- 
gfeſs in France They were juſt begin- 
ning to advanee beyond the * 5 

tal y, 


ſtaly, where they had revived, and 
which dad hitherto: been their only ſear. 
Frahcis took them immediately under 
his protection, and vied with Leo him- 
ſelf in the zeal and 'munificence with 
which he encouraged them. He invit- 
ed learned men to his edurt; he con- 
verſed with them familiarly, he employ- 
ed them in buſineſs; he raiſed them to 
offices of dignity, and honoured them 
with his confidence. That race of men, 
not more prone to complain when deni- 
ed the reſpect to which they fancy them- 
ſelves entitled, than apt to be pleaſed 
when treated with the diſtinction which 
they conſider as their due, though they 
could not "exceed in gratitude to ſuch a 
bene factor, trained their invention; and 
employed all their ingenuity in pane- 

3 1 . 


© 


- Succeeding: authors, warmed with 
their deſeriptions of Francis's bounty, 
adopted their encomiums, and refined 
upon them. The appellation.of Father 
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is of Letters, beſtow upon Francis, hath: 
zit rendered his memory ſacred among hiſ- 
d. torians, and they ſeem to have regarded 
lis it as a ſort, of impiety to uncover his 
"my infirmities, or to point out his defects. 
4. Thus Francis, notwithſtanding his in- 
ity ferior abilities, and want of: ſucceſs, 
TH hath more than equalled the fame of 
it. Charles. The virtues which he poſſeſ- 
un {ed as a man have entitled him to 
ge) greater admiration and praiſe, than 
ted have been beſtowed upon the extenſve 
cds genius and fortunate. arts of, à more ca- 
and pable, but leſs amiable rival. Rabergſen. 
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As Charles was the firſt prince of his 
age in rank and dignity, the part which 


ness, : the . variety. or the ſucceſs of his 
undertakings, was the moſt con ſpicuous. 
l; is from an attentive obſervation. of his 
conduct, not from the exaggerated praiſes 
%the;Spaniſh biſtorians, or the undiſ- 
unguiſhing: cenſue of the French, that 


qualities iſo, peculiar, as ſtrongly mark 
ws character, and not only dihinguiſh 
um from the princes who were his con- 
temporaries, but aceount for that ſupe- 
Wia Enognd 


be acted, whether; we conſider the great- 


bal ides of ig 8 e dhe 


Can 


maintained. In forming his ſchemes, 
he was, by nature as well as by habie, 
cautious and conſiderate. Born with ta- 

lents, which unfolded themſelves flow- 
ly, and were late in attaining maturity 5 
he was accuſtomed to ponder every ſub- 

Jet that demanded his conſideration 
with a careful and deliberate: attention. 

He bent the whole force of his mind 
towards it, and dwelling upon it with a 
ſerious application, undiverted by plea- 
ſure, and hardly relaxed by any amuſe- 
ment, he revolved it in ſilence in his 
own breaft : he then communicated the 
matter to his miniſters; and after hears 
ing their opinions, took his. reſolution 
with a deciſive firmneſs, which ſeldom 
follows ſuch flow conſultations. In con- 
ſequence of this, Charles's - meaſures, 
inſtead of reſembling the deſultory and 
irregular {allies of Henry VIII. or Fran- 


cis J. had the appearance of a conſiſtent 


ſyſtem, in which all the parts were ar- 
ranged; the effects were foreſeen; and 
the accidents were provided for. His 
promptitude in execution, was no leſs 
remarkable than his patience in delibe- 
ration. He conſulted with phlegm, but 
he acted with vigour ; and did not diſ- 
cover greater ſagacity in his choice of 
the meaſures which it vas proper to pur - 
ſue, chan ſertility of genius in finding 
out the means for rendering his purſuit 
of them: ſucceſsful. Though he had 
naturally ſo little uf the martial turn, 
that duting the moſt ardent and buſtling 
period of life, he remained in the cabi- 
net inactive: yet When he choſe at 
length to appear at the head of his ar- 
mies, his mind was ſo farmed for vigo- 
rous exertions in every direction, that he 
acquired ſuch knowledge in the art of 
war, and ſuch talegts for command, as 
rendered him equal in reputation and 
ſacceſs to the moſt able Tun of the 
age. But Charles polleſied, in the moſt 
eminent degree, the ſcience which is of 
greateſt importance to a monarch, that 
of knowing men, and of, adapting; their 

talents to the various departments Which 
be allotted to them. From the death of 
Chieyres to the end of his reign, he em. 
ployed no general in the, field, ng mi- 
niſter in the cabinet, no ambaſſador to a 
foreign court, n governor of 2 pro- 


tlie traſt which he repoſed in them, 
Theugh deſtitute of that bewitching af- 
fability of manner, which gained Fran- 
cis the hearts of all who approached his 


perſon, he was no ſtranger to the vir- 


tues Which ſecure. fidelity and attach- 
ment. He placed unbounded confi- 
dence in his generals; he rewarded their 
ſervices oc munificence; he neither 
envied their fame, nor diſcovered any 
jealouſy of their power. Almoſt all the 
3 who conducted his armies may 

e placed on a level with thoſe illuſtri- 
ous. perſonages who have attained the 
higheſt eminence of military glory; and 
his advantages over his rivals are to be 
aſcribed ſo manifeſtly to the ſuperior 
abiligies of the commanders whom he ſet 
in oppoſttion to them, rhat this might 
ſeem to detraft, in ſome degree, from 
His own merit, if the talent of diſcover- 
ing and employing ſuch inſtruments 
were not the moſt undoubted proof of 
his capacity for government. 

There were, nevertheleſs, defects in 


his political character, which muſt con- 


fiderably abate the admiration due to his 
extraordinary talents. Charles's ambi- 
tion was inſatiable ; and though there 
ſeems to be no foundation for an opinion 
prevalent in his own age, that he had 
formed the chimerical project of eftab- 
liming an univerſal monarchy in Eu- 
rope, it is certain that his deſire of be- 
ing Aiſtinguiſhed as à conquexor; in- 
vol ved him in continual wars, which ex- 
hauſted and oppreſſed his ſubjects, and 
left him little leiſure for giving atten- 
tion to the Interior police ànd improve- 
ment of his kingdoms, the great objects 
- 8 oft prince who makes the happi- 
neſs of his people the end of his govern- 
ment. Charles, at a very early period 
of life, having added the imperial crown 
ym kingdoms of Spain, and to the 
kim ſueh a vaſt field of enterpriſe, and 
engaged him in ſchemes fo complicated 
as well as arduaus, that feeling his pow- 
er to be pnequal- to the execution of 
theſe, he had often recourfe to low ar- 
tices, unbecoming his ſuperior talents 3 
and ſometimes” ventured on ſuch devi. 

tions from integrity, as Were diſhonour- 
able in a great prince. His inndious 


hereditary dominions of the houſes of 
Auſtria and =o, ts ths opened to 
e 


433) 


and fraudulent policy appeared moe 


conſpicuous, and was: rendered 130k 


odious, by a compariſon with-the"open 


and undeſignipg character of his con- 
I 55 I. and Henry VII. 


This difference, tho. ocdaſtoned chief) 
by che diverſity of their tempers, muſt 


be aſcribed in ſome Hayes o'Tuch an 


oppolſltion in the principles vf their po. 
litical conduct, 2 affords ſome excuſe 


for this defect in Charles's behaviour, 


though it cannot ſerve as a juſtification 
of it. Francis and Henry ſeldem acted 
but from the impulſe of their paſſions, 
and ruſhed headlong towards the object 
in view. Charles's meaſures being the 
reſult of cool reflection, were dispose 
into a regular ſyſtem, and carried on 
upon a concerted plan. Perſons Who 
act in the former manner; naturally pur. 
ſue the end in view, without aſſuming 
any diſguiſe, or diſplaying much ad. 
dreſs. Such as hold the latter courſe, 
are apt, in forming as well as in exe. 
cuting their deſigns, to employ ſuch re- 
e N lead te UND 2 
conduct, and often degenerate into de- 
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Epaminqndas was born and educated 
in that honeſt poverty Which thoſe lefs 
corrupted” ages accounted the” glorious 
mark of integrity and virtue. The in- 
ſtructions of a Pythagorean philoſopher, 
to whom he was entruſted in his earliet 
years, formed him to all ee! 
and ſeverity” peculiar to that ſect, and 
were received wirh a deeility and plea- 
ſute which beſpoke an ingenuous mind. 
Muſic; daneing, anch all thoſe arts which 
were accounted honourdble diſtinctions 
at Thebes, he received ftom the great- 
eſt maſters; -Tn'> the athletic exereiſes 
he became conſpicuous; but ſoon learn- 
ed to apply particularly to thoſe which 
might prepare him for the labours and 
occaſions of à military life. His mo- 
deſty and gravity rendered him ready to 
bear and Tecoive inftruQtion'z"and bi 
genius enabled him to learn and improve. 
A love” of truth, a love of virtue, ten- 
derneſs, and humanity, and an exalted 
patriotiſm, he had learned, and foot 
diſplayed; To thefe glorious qualities 
be added penetration and ſagaciey, 3 

= happineſs 


—_—_ 
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L happineſs in improvi ring every incident, 
. 2 conſummate ſkull in war, an uncon- 
5 querable patience of: toil and diſtreſs, a 
4 boldneſs in enterpriſe, vigour, and mMmag- 
q nanimity. Thus did he become great 


and terrible in War; nor was he leſs 
diſtinguiſned by the gentler virtues of 
peace and retirement. He had a ſoul 
capable of the moſt exalted and diſinte- 
reſted friend ſſlip. - The warmth of his 
benevolence ſupplied the deficiencies of 
his fortune; his credit and good offices 
frequently were employed to gain that 
relief for the neceſſities of others, which 
his own circumſtances could not grant 
them: within the narrow ſphere of theſe 
were his deſires regularly conſined; no 
temptations could corrupt him; no 


rr 


b oſpects of advantage could ſhake his 
R meprit 3. to: the public he appeared 
np unalterably- and ſolely devoted; nor 
id. could neglect or injuries abate his zeal 
ſe; for Thebes. All theſe illuſtrious qua- 
x6- lities he adorned with chat eloquenee 
re- which was then in ſuch repute; and ap- 
in peared: in eouncil equally eminent, 
de- equally uſeful to his country, as in ac- 
1 tion. By him Thebes firſt roſe to ſove- 
rien power, and with him ſhe loſt her 
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5 ü assi 10 ABA 
The three ſets which chiefly engroſ- 
ſed, the Nenn part of Rome, 
Academic; and the chief ornaments of 
each were, Cato, Atticus, and Cicero; 
who lived. together, in ſtriet friendſhip, 
ind à mutual eſteem of each other e 
virtue; but the : differe nt. behaviour- of 
theſe three will: ſhew;- by fact and ex- 
ample, the different merit of their ſeve- 
al principles, and which of them was 
oe beſt adapted to ptoniote-the-good: of 
Kiftya:of g od 407 mid ai, gn 
The Stoics were the bigots or enthu- 
laſts in philoſophy ; Who held none to 
be truly, wiſe or good but themſelves 3 
Placed: perfect happineſs in virtue, tho? 
lript of every other good; affirmed. all 
ins to be equal, all, deviatiens from 
ficht egually wicked 3 to kill à dung- 
lil-eock without reaſon, the ſame. crime. 
ar to ki a parent; that; a: wile: man 
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could never forgive; never be moved by 
anger, favour, or pity never be de- 
ceived; never repent”; never change his 
mind. Wich theſe principles, Catd en. 
tered into om life; and ated" in it, 
as Cicero ſays, as if he had lived in 
the polity of Plato, not in the dregs of 
Romulus.“ He made no diſtinction of 
times or things; no allowance for the 
weakneſs of the republie, and the power 
of thoſe who oppreſſed it; it was his 
maxim, to combat all power not built 
upon the laws, or to defy it at leaſt, if 
he could not controul it; he knew) no 
way to his end, but the direct; and 
whatever obſtructions he met "with; re- 
ſolved ſtill to ruſſ on ; and either to 
ſurmount them, or periſſl in the at- 
tempt.; taking it for a baſeneſs, and 
confeſſion of being conquered, to de. 
cline a tittle from the true road. In an 

therefore of the utmoſt libertiniſm; 
when the public diſcipline was loſt, and 
the government ãtſelf tattering, he ſtrug- 
gled with the ſame zeal againſt all cor- 
ee waged perpetual war with 
a ſaperior force; uhilſt the rigour of 
his principles tended rather to atienate 
friends, than reconcile enemies; and 
by provoking the power that he could 
not — help to haſten that ruin 
which he was ſtriving to avert: ſo that 
after a petpetual courſe of diſappoint - 
ments and repulſes, finding himſelf un- 
able to purſue his old way any farther; 
inſtead of taking a new one, he was 
driven hy his phileſophy to put an end 


to his life. 


But as the Stoics exalted human na- 
ture too high, ſo the Epicureaus depreſ. 
ſed it: too lo-; as thoſe raiſed it to the 
heroic, theſe: debaſed it to the brutal 
ſtate; they held pleaſure to be the chief 
ue of man; death the extinction of 

is being ; and placed their happineſs, 
conſequently, in the ſecure enjoyment of 
a pleaſurable life, eſteeming virtue on 
no other account than as it was a Hand- 
maid to pleaſure, and helped to enſure 
the poſſeſſion of it, by preſerving health 
and conciliating friends. Their wiſe 
man, therefore, had no other duty, bat 
to provide for his on eaſe, to decline 
all ſtruggles, to retire from public at- 


fairs, and to imitate the life of their 


calm, con- 


gods, by paſling his days in a 
2 2 templative, 


. 4190 | "EP 
templative,' undiſturbed repoſe, in the people, till they had firſt been repulſed 
mid of rural ſhades and pleaſant gar- by the ſenate. This wWas verified by all 
dens. This was the ſcheme that Atti- their civil diſſenſions, from the Grac- 
cus followed: he had all the talents chi down to Cæſar: ſo that When he 
| that could (qualify a man to be uſeful ſaw men of this ſpirit at the head of 
to ſoeiety ; great parts, learning, judg- the government, Who, by the. ſplendor 
ment, candor, benevolence, generoſity, of their lives and actions, had acquured 
the ſame love of his country, and the an aſcendant re e, „it was 
ſame ſentiments in politics, wich Ci- his copſtant advice to the ſenate, to 
cero; whom he was always adviſing gain them by gentle compliances, and 
and urging to act, yet determined ne- to gratify their thirſt Nene by. vo- 
ver to act himſelf; or never, at leaſt, luntary grants of it, as the "Me 
_ «ſo faras'to diſturb his eaſe; or endanger moderate their ambition, and reclaim 
his ſafety. / For though he was ſo ſtrict- them from deſperate councils, ...He de- 
ly united with Cicero, and valued him clared contention to be no longer pru- 
above all men, yet he managed an in- dent than while it either did, ſeryice, 
tereſt all the while with the oppoſite or at leaſt no hurt; but when faction 
faction, and a fiendſhip even with his was groun too ſtrong. to be withſtood, 
mortal enemies, Clodius and Antony; that it was time to give over fighting; 

that he might ſecure, againſt all events, and ing left but to extract ſome 
the grand point which he had in view, good out of 

the peace and tranquillity of his life. power by patience, Which they could 
Thus two excellent men, by their miſ- force, and conc 
taken notions of virtue, drawu from it, if poſſible, to the intereſt of, the 
the principles of their philoſophy, were ſlate. This was What he,. adviſed, and 
made uſeleſs in a manner to their coun- what he practiſed; and it will account, 
try, each in a different extreme of liſe: in a great meaſure, for thoſe parts of 
the one always acting and expoſing his conduct which. 2 | j 
himſelf to dangers, without the proſpect exception, on the account of that com- 
of doing good; the other, without: at- plaiſance which he is ſuppoſed to have 
tempting to do any, reſolving never to paid, at different times, to the ſeyeral 
aud at all. Aſurpers of illegal power., _ Middleton. 
Cieero choſe 1 15 Jo ir 25 Me eee 
tween the obſtinacy of ato and the in- 40. 7 1 "harater of Lo 
dolence of Atticus; he e Fonts N 
t readict-roadoto; what Wẽas ige if , 447 a0 ese 
it lay open to him; if not, he took the Lord Townshend, by very long ex- 
next that ſeemed likely to bring him to perience, and unwearied application, 

the ſame end; and in polities as in was certainly an able man of buſineis, 
morality, When be could not arrive at Which was his only pafiion., His part 
the true, contented himſelf with the were neither above nor below it; they 
Probable. He often compares the ftateſ- Were rather ſlow, a defect of the ſafer 
man to the pilot, whoſe art conſiſts in ſide. He required time to form his 
managing every turn of the winds, and opinion; but when formed, he adhered 
applying even the moſt perverſe to the to it with invincible firmneſs, not to {aj 
"progreſs of his voyage; ſo as, by chang- obſtinacy, whether right or wrong, aud 
Ang his courſe and enlarging his cir- was impatient of contradiction. 
Tuit of failing; to arrive with ſafety, Ae was a mot ungraceful and con- 
though later, at his deſtined port. He fuſed ſpeaker in the houſe of lords, in- 
mentions likewiſe an obſervation which elegant in his language, perplexed In 
long experience had confirmed to him, his arguments, but always near the fire 
that none of the popular and ambitious, of the queſtion. 
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Who aſpired to extraordinary commands, His manners were coarſe, Aale . 


and to be leaders in the republic, ever ſeemingly brutal; but his nature V4 
hole d bla their ends from the b) no means (0; for. he, was, 3 En 
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dulgent father to all his children, and 


2 benevolent maſter to his ſervants; 


ſure teſts of real good- nature, for no 
man can long together fi mulate or diſſi- 
mulate at ene D075, einn. 

He Was a warm friend, and a warm 
enemy; defects, if defects they are, 
inſeparable in human nature, and of- 
ten gekobupan xing che pn 8 
minds. e c 

Never minier nad ne hands 
ha he had. Mere domeſtic economy 
was his only care as to money, for he 
did not add one acre to his eſtate, and 
left his younger children very mode- 
rately provided for, though he had been 
in conſiderable and lucrative . part ; 
ments near thirty years. 

As he only loved power for the fake 0 
of power, in order to preſerve it he 


was obliged to have a moſt unwarrant- 


able complaiſance for the intereſts and 
even dictates: of the electorate, which 
was the only way by Which a Britiſh- 
miniſter” could hold either favour or 
power during the reigns of king ——— 
the firſt and econ. 

The coarſeneſs and eue of 
his manners made him diſagreeable to 
queen Caroline, e e tee 

Lord Townſhend was not of a tem- 
per to act a ſecond part, after having 
acted a firſt, as he did during the reign 
of king George the firſt. He reſolved 
therefore to male one convulſive ſtrug- 
gle to revive his expiring power, or; if 
that did not ſucceed, to retire from bu- 
meſs. He tried the experiment upon 


the king, With whom he had a perſo- 
The experiment failed, 


nal intereft; 
as he might eaſily, and ought to have 
foreſeen. He retired to his ſeat in the 
country, and, in a few yours, died of an 


: apop lex V. NP ER! 


_ Having a Bored the light Fa 
feds,” 45 well ab the! many valuable 
parts, of his character, I muſt declare 
that L owed® the 8 ormer to truth, and 
the latter to gratitude and friendſhip: 


as well as to truth, ſince, for ſome 


ears before he 'retired' from buſineſs, 
Wy: in the ſtricteſt intimacy” that 
the difference of our age and ſituations 
ela . ** which time he 


1 


0 3⁴¹ 775 
bee boch bis wives, W 


| ſelf ; he was ſeldom eaſy and natural, 
anda afraid that the man ſhould 


ways attempt wit and humour, often. 


the natural conſequence of his ſhining 


trifles, and never forgetting or forgiv- 


his life, he was charitable to his pow- 


gave me 2 e and onequivocal 
Joy oy has friendihip.- Cheſterfield. 


8 41. The bara der of Mr. Porz. 
Pope in converſation was below him- 


degrade the poet, which made him al- 


un ſucceſsfully, and too often unſeaſon- 
ably. I: have been with him a week 
at a time, at his houſe at Twickenham, 
where I neceſſarily ſaw his mind in its 
undreſs, when he was both an agree- 
able and inſtructive companion 

His moral character has been warm- 
Ks attacked, and but weakly defended ;. 


turn to ſatire, of Which many felt, and 
all feared the ſmart. It muſt be owned 
that he was the moſt irritable of all the 
genus irritabile watum, offended with 


ing them 3 but in this I really, think 
that the poet was more in fault than the 
man. He was as great an inſtance as 
any he quotes; of che contrarieties and 
inconſiſtencies of human nature; for, 
notwithſtanding the malignancy of his 
ſatires, and ſome blameable paſſages of 


er, active in doing good offices, and 
piouſly attentive to an old bed- ridden 
mother, who died but a little time be- 
fore him His poor, crazy, deformed 
body was a) mere Pandora's box, con- 
taining all the phyſical ills that ever 
afflicted humanity. This, perhaps, whet- 
ted the edge of his ſatire, and way in 
Totreardefgeden excuſe it. 
T will ſay nothing of his — 
they: ſpeak ſufficiently; for themſelves; 
they will live as long as letters and 
taſte ſnall remain in this country, and 
be more and more admired, as envy 
and reſentment ſhall ſubſide. But I 
will venture this piece of claſſical blaſ- 
hemy, which is, that however he may 
be ſuppoſed to be obliged to — 
Horace i is more — to N 
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It is npoſible to find lights * 
23 Wi ſhades 
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ſhades ang enough, ln —— 

racber Bolingbroke, who: was a 

moaſt manning il inſtance of the violence 
of Human paſſions,” and of the improved 

—U——ä— ͥ — der aig 

and his vices;; his reaſon and his paſ- 


ſions, did not blend themſelves by a 
radation of tints, but formed a Kan- 


ing and ſudden contraſt. 
Here the darkeſt, there the moſh: 
ſplendid colours, and both rendered 
more ſtriking from their proximity. 
Impetuoſity, exceſa, and almoſt extra- 
vagancy, characterized not paſ- 
ſions, but even his ſenſes. His youth 
was diſtinguiſhed by all the — of and 
ſtorm of pleaſures, in which he licen- 


tiouſly- triumphed, diſdaining all de- 


corums His fine imagination was often 
heated and exhauſted, with his body, 
in celebrating and deifyin the proſti- 
tate of the night 3 and his convivial 
Joys: 2 puſhed to all, the extrava- 
gancy of frantic bacchanals. Theſe 
Paſſions were never interrupted but by 
a ſtr mbitinn. The former im- 
paired both his conſtitution and his cha- 
racter; but the latter deſtroyed both 
1 his reputation: VirtigtY 
engaged young, and, dikinguiſned 
banal, in Tae His penetration 
was almoſſ intu and hen adorned 
whatever ſubjert ho either ſpoke or 
wrote upon, by the moſti ſplendid elo - 
geence 3j; not a ſtudied or —— elo- 
quence, but by ſuch a flowing happi - 
neſs of dition, which (from care, per- 
haps; at firſt) / was become ſo habitual 
to him, that even his meſt familiar con- 
verſations, if taken down in writing, 
would hare borne» the - preſs; without 
the leaſt correction, either as to method 
or ſtyle. He bad noble and generous 
ſentiments; rather than -fixed;. reflected 
principles of good - nature and friend- 
mip; but e were more violent than 
lasting, and ſuddenly and oſten varied 
to their oppoſite extremes, with regard 
even io the ſame perſons. He received | 
the common attentions of civility as 
obligations, which he returned with in- 
tereſt ; and reſented with paſſion the 
little inadvertencles of human nature, 
which he Zepnid wich : intereſt too. 


* ee _—_— urn 8 
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His virtues 


- quickeſt. conception, an 


— 


philoſophical. f Gbject would, n F 
— — my 55 praftical philoſopher. 
at > [Tt 

Now ubtention the: diſlipation,of ks: 
youths: and the tumultuous agitation of 
his middle age, he had an infinite fund 
of various and almeft univerſal know- 
ledge, which, from 275 cleareſt and 
d the happieſt 
memory that ever man was bleſt with, 
he always carried about him. It Was 
his pocket- money, and he never had 
occaſion: to draw / upon a book for any 
ſum. He excelled more partienlarly in 
hiſtory, as his hiſtorical. works plain- 
ly prove. The relative, political, and 
commercial intereſts of every country 
in Europe, particularly of his own, 
were better known to him than perh: 
to any man in it; but how ſteadily e 
purſued the latter in his -public gon. 
duct, his enemies of all parties and de- 
nominations tell with pleaſure. H ois, 

During his long eile in France, be 
applied himdelE to ſtadyo with his cha · 
racteriſtical ardour; and chere he form- 
eds and chiefly; executed, the plan of 
his great philoſophieab work. The com- 
mon bounds of human knowledge: were 
too narrow for: his warme and aſpiring 
imagination; he muſt go artra fan- 
mantis — and explore the 
unknown and unknewable regions of 
metaphyſtes, which open an unbound- 
eth ſield for the excurſions of an ardent 
3 where endleſs conjectures 

ply the defect of unattainable know 
— ane OP 85 e. 
and its influence. 9: 

He had a hairy Pas Pod perſon, 
with a moſt engaging addreſs in his 
air and manners ; he had all the dig- 
nity and good - breeding which a man. 

— ihould or can have, and which. 

in this 3 at leaſt, really 


= proſeſſed bimſelf a geiſt, belier· 
ig in a general Providence, but doubt- 
ing of, though by no means rejecting. 
(as is . ug ſuppoſed) the im: 
1 a Halen and a Tore: 


He died b 5 cruel n 
diſtemper per, a cancer in his face, Which 


he endured with nne * 


0 343 ) 


fore he died, I took my laſt leave of 
him with grief; ; and he. returned me 
his laſt farewell with tenderneſs, and 
faid « God, who placed me here, will 
o what he pleaſes with me here- 
a after; and he knows beſt what 0 do. 
„ May he bleſs vu) 
Upen the whole of this extraordinary : 
character, what can we en but, alas l. 


poor human nature! | Cheferfield. * 


543. Chara fer of Mp. PULTENEY.. 


Mr. Pulteney was formed by nature 
for ſocial and convivial pleaſures. Re- 
ſentment made him engage in buſineſs. 
He had thought himſelf f. gt hted by Sir 
Robert Walpole, to whom he publicly 

ayowed not only revenge, but utter de- 
ſtruction. He had lively and ſhining 
parts, a | ſurpriſing quickneſs of wit, 
and a ha y rurn to the moſt: e 
and entertaining kinds of poetry, as 
epigrams, ballads, odes, c; in all 
which he had an uncommon facility. 
His compoſitions i in that way were ſome- 
times ſatirical oſten liens anal ea 
ways de wit, 8 5 107 0 A 
e a qu and cle 9 5 
of buſineſs; — equally: detect and 
practiſe ſophiſtey. He could ſtate and 
explain the moſt intricate matters, even 
in figures, with the atmôſt perſpicuitys 
His parts were rather above buſineſs; 


and the Warmth of his imagination, 


joined to the impetuoſity and reſtleſſneſs 


of kis temper, made him incapable of 
conducting it Jong uri Wirk = 
dence and Readineſs; ' e 


He was 4 moſt omiplets Wer wid! Top 
debater in the houſe of commons; elo. 
quent, entertaining, perſuaſive, ſtrong, 
and pathetic, as occaſion required; for 
he had arguments, wit, and tears, at- 
his command. His breaſt was the ſear: 


of all choſe paſſions which degrade qur all 


nature, and diſturb our reaſon. There 
they raged in perpetual conflict; but 
avarice, the-meaneſt' of them all, gene- 
rally trimphed, ruled abſolutely, and, 
in many inſtances, which I forbear to 
mention, moſt ſcandalouſſy. og ei es 
His ſudden paſſion was outrageous! 
but ſup orted by great perſonal cou- 
rage; Nothing exceeded his ambition, 
but his avarice: they often 9 


755 n and reeiprocally the! 


canſes view: the flee of each 8 
ut the latter is always a e , 
the former. He affected og 


and compaſſion, and perhaps his heart 
might fool the misfortunes-and diſtreſſes 


of his fellow- creatures, but his hand 
Was ſeldom or never ſtretched ont to 


relieve them. Though he was ati able 
actor of truth and ſincerity, he could 


occaſionally lay them aſide, to ſerve 
the en 1 ambition or wa- 
rice. JEET 


— in 1 Need Neis. of 
view that ever 1 . any ſubject in. 
When the tion, of which he was 
the leader in the houſe of commons, 
prevailed at laſt againſt Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, he became the arbiter between the 
crown and the people; the former im- 
8 his protection, the latter his 


ſup} In that critical moment, his 


| vedio; jarring paſſions were in the 
higheſt — and for a while ſuſ- 
pended his ruling one. Senſe of ſname 
made him heſttate at turning courtier 
on a ſudden, after having acted the pa- 
triet fo long, and with ſo much ap- 
plauſe ; and his pride made him de- 
clare that he would accept of no place; 
vainly imagining, that he could, by 
ſuch à ſimdlated and temporary ſelf 
denial;- preſerve his popularity with the 
public, and his power at court. He 
wes miſtaken in both. The king hated 
him almoſt! as much for what he might 
have _— As for What he had done; 
— * : * miniſtry was formed, 
- no” means deſired his oom 
The nation locked upon him as 
e aud — into mögen 
caney and an earldom. 
He made ſeyeral: attempts afterwards 
te retrieve the opportunity he had loſt, 
but in vain; his ſituation would not 


lords, that hoſpital of incurables; and 
his retreat to popularity was cut off: 

for the confidence of the public, when 
once great, and once loſt, is never to be 
regained. He lived afterwards in retire- 


ment, with the r comfort wes 


Horace's miſer : Ait ö 1 


af 18: 7 Saget 


Populus n me. bee, Br 


1 wats perhaps, be ſuſpected to have 
given too ſtrong colouring to ſome ſea⸗ 
24 | | tures 


good-nature - 


ow-it;— He was fixed in the houſe of 


adi r 


7 


; 


- wa 
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tures of chis portrait; but I ſolemuly he employed it with- afucceſs Which in 


proteſt, that I have drawn it conſcien- 
tiouſſyß and to the beſt of my know- - 
e a very long acquaintance 

ithz and obſervation of, the original. 
Nay, 1 have rather ſoftened than height- 
enedahe colouring. Cheferfels. 


$1 44. Character ¶ Sir RohRKT WAT 
TV 
© I much queſtion whether an impartial 
character of Sir Robert Walpole will 
or can be tranſmitted to poſterity; for 
he governed this kingdom ſo long, that 
the various paſſions of mankind min- 
gled, and in a manner incorporated 
themſelves, with every thing that was 
ſaid or written concerning him. Never 
was man more flattered, nor more a- 
buſed; and his long power was pro- 
bably the chief cauſe of both. I Was 
much acquainted with him, both in his. 

publie and his private life. I mean to 
do impartial juſtice to his character; 
and therefore my e of him will, 
erhaps, be more like him than it will 
like any of the other pictures drawn 
r 

In private 
cearka 
ners, looſe in his morals. 


ns 


* 3 A Þ+ — * wa. 1 
life he was good - natured, 
I. ſocial ; inelegant in his man- 
He had a 


coarſe,” ſtrong witz which he was too, aſk 


free of for a man in his. ſtation, as it 
is always inconſiſtent with dignity, He 
was very able as a miniſter, but without a 
certain elevation of mind, neceſſary for 
great good or great miſchief. Profuſe 
and appetetit, his ambition was ſubſer- 
vient Go hb defire of making à great. 
fortune. He had more of the Mazarin 
than of the Richelieu. He would do mean 
hings for -profit, and never thought of 
doing great ones for glor x. 

He was bath the beſt. 
man, and the ableſt manager of parlia- 
ment, that, I believe, ever lived. An 


y intuition, the Apo. 


flect 


a manner diſgraced humanity. He was 
not, it is true, the ibventor of that 
ſhameful method of governing, Which 
had been gaming ground inſentibly ever 
ſince Charles II.; but, with uncom- 
mon ſcill, and unbounded profuſion; he 
brought it to that perfection which -at 
this time diſfionours and diſtreſſes this 
country, and which (if not checked, and 
God knows how it can be now checked] 
muſt ruin it. 18818 bed Ie gs biod 
Beſides this powerful engine of go - 
vernment, he had a moſt extraordinary 
talent of perſuading and working men 
up to his purpoſe, A hearty.kind of 
frankneſs, which ſometimes ſeemed im- 
pudence, made people think that he 
let them into his ſecrets, whilſt the im- 
politeneſs of his manners ſeemed to at- 
reſt his ſincerity, When he found any 
body: proof againſt pecuniary tempta- 
tions, Which, alas! Was but ſeldom; -he'. 
had recourſe to a ſtill worſe art; for he 
laughed at and ridiguled all notions of 
public virtue, and the love of one's 
country, calling them, The chimeri- 
„% cal ſchool 5 05 lights of claſſical 
learning;“ declaring himſelf, at the 
ſame time, on No faint, no Spartan, 
no reformer.“ He would frequently 


young fellows, at their / firſt ap- 
pearance in the world, While their ho- 
neſt hearts were yet untainted, Well, 
dare Jon to be an old Roman ?: a pa- 
“ triot? You. will ſoon come off of 
*< that, and grow wiſer.“ And thus 
he was more dangerous to the morals 
than to the liberties of his country, to 
which I am perſuaded he meant no ill 
De ny GT TT ob 

He was the-eaſy and profuſe: dupe. of 


= 


women, and in ſome inſtances indecent- | 
jarhament=. ] 


y.ſo. He was exceſſively, open to flat- 
tery, even of the grofleſt kind, and 
from the coarſeſt bunglers of that vile 


profeſſion; which engaged him to paſs 


moſt of his leiſure and jovial hours 
with people whoſe blaſted characters re- 
upon his own. He was loved by 
many, but . 8 by none; his fa- 


- miliar and illiberal mirth and raillery 


leaving him no dignity. He was not 


vindictive, but, on the contrary, very 


placable to thoſe who had injured him 
che moſt. His good- humour, good-na- 


ture, 


(357 )) 
ture, 'and-beneficence;/in the ſeveral re- terature. He had by no means an ele- 


lations of father, huſband, maſter, and 
friend, gained him the warmeſt affec-” 
tions of all within that chem 15 2m 80; 
His name will not be recorded in hiſ- 
tory among the ““ beſt men,“ or the 
« beſt miniſters; but much leſs ought 
it to be ranked among the worſt. 
ids een ns, nen. 
Dns 5090 fon ii eee 
945. Claractar of Lo GRAXVICLE. 
Lord Granville had great parts, and a 
moſt uncommon ſhare of learning for a 
man of quality. He was one of the beſt 
ſpeakers in the houſe of lords, both in 
the declamatory and the argumentative 
way, He had a wonderful quickneſs 
and preciſion in ſeizing the ſtreſs of 4 
queſtion, which no art, no ſophiſtry, 
could diſguiſe in him. In bufineſs he 
was bold, enterprizing, and overbeàring. 
He had been bred up in high monar- 
chieal, that is, tyrannieal principles of 
government, whieh his afdent and impe- 
rioas temper made him think were the 
only rational and practieable ones. He 
would have been a great firſt miniſter in 
France, little inferior, perhaps, to Riche- 
lieu; in this government, which is yet. 
free, he would have been a dangerous 
one, little leſs ſo, perhaps, chan Lord 


vated or enterprizing genius, "but had 
a more many and ſteady reſolution 
than his brother the Duke of Neweaffle. 
He had a gentleman-like frankneſs in 
his behaviour, and as great point of ho- 
nour as a miniſter can have; eſpecially a 


miniſter at the head of KT. aſury, 
where numberleſs ſturdy and infatia 


beggars of condition apply, Who cannot 
all be gratified, not all with fatety be re- 
füt. 75 r 
He was a very inelegant ſpeaker in 
parliament, but ſpoke with a' certain _ 
candour and openneſs that made him be 
well heard, and generally believed... _. 
He wiſhed well to the public, and 
managed the finances with great care 
and perſonal purity. He was par neg: 
tits neque ſupra © had many domeſtic vir- 
tues and no vices. If his place, and the 
power that accompanies it, made him 
ſome public enemies, his behaviour in 
both ſecured him from perſonal] and ran- 
corgus ones. Thoſe who ' wiſhed him 
worſt, only wiſhed” themſelves in his 
rl 80D 12130 207 10 18 
Upon the whole, he was an honour- 
able man, and a'well-wiſhing miniſter, 
Ae e Le EQUINE © hT4L * Lid. 
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Strafford, He was neither Yi-natared'nor 8. 47. Charader of Rrenany Fort of 
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ſocial life he was an agreeable, good: Ru- 
moured, and” inftruftrve companion; a 
great but entertaining talker,” 

He degraded himſelf by the vice of 
drinking; which, together with a great 
ſtock of Greek and Latin, he brought 
away with him from Oxford, — 
tained” and practiſed ever afterwards.” By 
his own induſtry, he had made himſelf 
maſter of all the modern languages, and 
had acquired a great knowledge of the 
law. His political knowledge of the in- 
tereſt of Princes and of commerce was 
extenſive; and his notions were juſt and 
great. His character may be ſummed 
up, in nice preciſion,” quick decifion, 
and unbounded preſumption. ' Il. 


46. Charader of Mr. Pei u, 
Mr. petham bad good Tenſe, without 
either ining parts or any degree of li- 
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Scarborough, I. will be ſtrictly upon my 
guard againſt the partiality of that inti- 
timate and unreſerved friendſhip, in 
which we lived for more than twenty 
years; to which friendſhip, as well as to 
the public notoriety of it, L oe much 
more. than my pride will let my grati- 
tude own.” If this may be ſuſpected to 
have biaſſed my judgment, it muſt, at 
the ſame time, be allowed to have in- 
formed it; for the moſt ſecret moye- 
ments of his ſoul were, without diſguiſe, 
communicated to me only. However, 
I will rather lower than heighten the 
colouring ; I will mark the ſhades, and 
draw a. credible rather than an exact 
likeneſs. „% 
He had a very good perſon, rather 
above the middle ſize; a handſome face, 
and when he was chearful, the moſt en- 
gaging countenance imaginable; when 
grave, which he was ofteneft, the moſt. 
reſpectable 


(* 


reſpectable ou He had in the higheſt 
degree tlie air, manners, and dares, 

a mn of quality; politeneſs with eaſe, 
anch dignity; without- pride. 

Bred in camps and courts, it cannot 
* - raj that he was antainted with 
the fathionable vices of theſe warm cli- 
mates; but (if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion) he dighified: them, inſtead of 
their degrading him into any mean or 
indecent action. He had a good degree 
of claſſical, and a great one of modern, 
knowledge; with a juſt, and, at the 
ſame time, à delicate tate: 

In his common expences he was liberal 
within hounds; but in bis charities and 
bounties he had nene. I have known 
them put him to ſome preſent inconve- 
niencies. . 7 189 2 

He was a ſtrong, but not an eloquent 
or florid ſpeaker in parliament. He 
ſpoke fo unaffectedl/ the hon eſt dictates 
of his heart, that truth and virtue, which 
never want, and ſeldom wear, orna- 
ments, ſeemed only to borrow his voice. 
This gave ſuch an aſtoniſhing weight 
to all he ſaid, that he more than once 
carried an unwilling majority after him. 
Such is the authority of unſuſpected vir- 
tue; that it will ſometimes ſhame vice 
uneadecency-at leaf. 
Ie was not only offered, n 
to accept, the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate; 
but he conſtantly refuſed it. I onte 
tried to perſuade him to accept it; but 
he told me, that both the natural 
warmth: and melanrholy of his temper 
made bin-unfirifor.its and that more- 
over he knew very well that, in thoſe 
miniſterial employments, the courſe of 
buſmeſs made it neceſſary to do many 
hard things, and ſome unj uſt ones, Which 
could only be authorized; by the jeſuiti- 
cal caſuiſtry of the direction of the in- 
tentian : - 4 doctrine which he ſaid he 
cold not poſlibly, adopt. Whether he 
was the firſt that ever made that objec- 
tion, I cannot affirm ; but I ſuſpect that 
he- will be the laſt. 1818 $998 4B 

He was a true conſtitutional, and yet 
pratticable patriot ; a ſincere. lover, and 
4 zealous aflerter, of the natural, the 
civil, and the religious rights of his 
country: but he would not quarrel wich 
the crown, for ſome ſlight ſttetches of 
the prerogative -nor with the peopſe, 

Gant . + 


5 


* 
1 

1 
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for ſome unwary ehulliticns of liberty; 


„ of nor with any one, for a difference of opi-. 


nion in ſpeculative points He conſi- 
dered the conſtitution in the aggregate, 
and only watched that no one part of it 
ſhould pre ponderate too much. 


His moral character was ſo pure, that 
if one may ſay of that im perfect creature 
man, what à celebrated hiſtorian ſays 
of Scipio, ad non laudandum aut dixit, 
aut fecit, aut fenfit ; 1 fincerely think (I 
had almoſt ſaid. I know), one might ſay 
it with great truth of bim, one Hngle 
inſtance excepted, which ſhall be men- 

He joined to the nobleſt and ſtricteſt 
principles of honour and generoſity, the 


tendereſt ſentiments of benevolence and 


compaſſion; and, as he was naturally 


warm, he could not even hear of an in- 
Juſtice. or a baſeneſs, without. a ſudden. 
indignation; ner of the misfortunes or 
miſeries of à felloy- creature, without 
melting into ſoftneſs, and endeavouring 
to relieve them, This part of his cha- 
rater was ſo univerſally known, that. 
ont beſt and moſt ſatirical. Engliſh poet 
. a dt 225 Ed 


When I confeſs, there is who feels for fame, 
And melts to goodneſs, need I Scarborough 
t +> ö a 8 390 1 F 1 Rag! 


namic? HD [WDESEL el 
He had ger che heat pride ob Birth 
and rank, that common narrow notion 
of little minds, that wretched: miſtaken 
ſuccedaneum of merit ; but he was jea- 
lous to anxiet of bis character, as all 
men are who da ſerve à good one, And 
ſuch was. his difiidence upon that ſubject, 
that he never could be perſusded that 


L 


mankind really thqught of Rim as they 
did; for N — . man had a higher 
reputation, and never man enjoyed 4 
more univerſal eſteem. Even Knaves 
reſpected. him; and fools thought they 
loved him. If he had any enemies (for 
I proteſt I never knew one), they could 
only be ſuch. as were weary. of always 
hearing of Ariſtides the Juſt. 

He was 100 ſubje& to ſudden guſts of 
paſlion, but they never hutried him into 
any illiberal or indecent expreſſion of. 
action; fo, invincibly habitual to him 
were good- nature and good-manners. 
Bet, if ever any word happened to fall 


2 


frown Big ed. 5 Yn Fable, 


k quent r reſleclion be himſelf thought too 
. ſtrong, he, was never eaſy till he had 
8 made more than a ſufficient atonement 
N for Its? 


He had a moſt unfortunate; I will call 
ji it a moſt fatal kind of melancholy in 
a his nature, which often made him both 
5 abſent and ſilent in compa , but never 
moroſe or ſour, At other mes he Was 


but, conſcious that he was not always ſo; 
he avoided company too much, and Was 
too often alone, giving wr to a train of 
gloomy reflections. 

His conſtitution, which was never ro- 
buſt, broke rapidly at the latter end of 
his life. He had, two ſevere ſtrokes of 
apoplexy or palſy, which conſiderably 
affected his body and his mind. | 

Tdefire that "iſs may not be looked 
upon as a full and finiſhe# character, 
writ for the ſake of Writing it; but as 
my ſolemn de ofit of the truth to the 
beſt. of my cnowledge. I owed this 
ſmall” depofi it of levied ſuch as it is, to 
the memory of the beſt man 1 ever 
knew; and bf the ene friend I ever 
had. i Cheſterfield- 


" 948. Cara of Lord HanDpwiesz. 


Lord Hardwicke was, perhaps, the 
greateſt © rt in that this Jonny ever 
had. 
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he was never in the leaſt Eh ed of an 


rious inſtance of virtue and felf-denial; - 
under the influence of ſuch” a craving,” 
inſatiable, and increafing pation, | a ta 
He had great and clear parts; under- 
ſtgod, loved, and cultivated, the Salle" 
lettres. He was an agreeable, eloquent 
ſpeaker in parliament, but not without 
ſome little tincture of the pleader. 1 
Men are apt to miſtake, or at leaſt to 
won to miſtake, their own talents, in 
hopes, erhaps, of miſleading others to 
allow them that which they are — 7 
they do not poſſeſs. Thus Lord Hard- 
wicke yalued himſelf more u being 
a i Sreat miniſter of ſtate, which he cer- 
bie- tainly was not, than upon being a great 
Fog nagiſhrate, which he Wy was, 


a chearful and agreeable companion; 


Wed avarice was dis reli * ſ 


kind of corruption: "4 rare and metito- 
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Alt his nofions-were clear, but none 
of them great. Good order and dome 
tic details were his proper department. 
The great and ſhining parts of govern- 
ment, though not above his parts to 
conceive, were above his RE to un- 
dertake. a b 

By great and enen cmplogmentsy” n 
during the courſe of thirty years, and 
by ſtill greater parſimony, he | 
an immenſe fortune, and eftabliſhed: his 
numerous family in advantageous: poſts ; 
and profitable alliances. TE 

Though he had been folicitor and ats. 
_ torney-general, he was by no means 
what is called a prerogative lawyer. 
He loved the conſtitution, and main» 
tained the juſt prerogative of the. crown, 
but without ſtretching it to the  oppeetion; 
of the-people. | 

was naturally bonne; moderate, 0 
40 decent; and when, by his former 
employments, he was obliged. to proſe- 
cute ſtate-criminals, he diſcharged that 
duty in à very different manner from 
moſt of his predeceſſors,” who were too 
Jolly called che 6s blood-hounds of the 
ce. Senne 

A chef — nfirediive- 


companion, humane in his nature, de- 


cent in his manners, unſtained with auy 
vice (xvarice excepted), a very great 
. m 7 10 means 1 mi- 
nister. 80 f bid. © J 


$49 Charadtr of the, Daks- of / News. 
CASTLE. | 

The Dae of Newcaſtle N het ive 

often mentioned in the hiſtory of theſe 

times, and with fo a bias either 

for or againſt him, chat I reſolved, for 

the ſake. of truth; to draw his: character 


with my uſual impartiality : for as he 


had been a miniſter for above forty years 
together, and in the laſt ten years of that 
period firſt miniſter; he had full time to 


oblige one half of . nation * to o. 


fend the other. 

We were cotemporaries, near landes 
tions, end familiar acquaintances z ſome» 
times well and ſometimes ill together, 
according to the ſeveral variations of po- 
litical affairs, which know no pwn 
friends, or acquaintances. - - 11111143 

The public opinion put him e: 


his level: for though he had ud ſuperiar 


Parts, 
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parts, or eminent talents, he had a moſt | ſignificant favourites In his cloſet When 
indefatigable induſtry, a perſeverance, a at laſt he came into his ſeveesfoom, he 


-<onrt* craft; and a ſervile compliance accofted, M el and prb- 


£ / 
\ C& © Th 


with the will of his ſovereign for the miſed every body, with a ſeeming cor- 
time being; which qualities, with only diality, but at the ſame dude f an 
-a'commen ſhare of 'common-ſenſe, will illiberal and degrading famiflarity y. 
Eatry à man ſooner' and more ſafely He was "exceedingly diſintereſted 


through the dark labyrinths of a court, very profuſe of his own fortune; and 
than the moſt ſhining parts would do, abhorring all thoſe means, too often 
without thoſe meaner talents. uſed by perſonb in his tation; either to 
He was good-natured to a degree of gratify their avarice, or to ſupply their 
weakneſs, even to tears, upon the ſlight- prodigality - for he retired from bufineſs 
"eſt occahions. Exceedipgly timorous, in the year 1762, above four hundred 
"both perſonally and politically, dread- thouſand pounds poorer than when he 
ing the leaſt innovation, and keeping, firft engaged Inf ESI), ROM 
with u ſcrupulous timidity, in the beaten Upon the whole, he was a compound 
track of buſineſs, as having the ſafeſt of moſt human weakneſſes, but untäinted 
bottom. | +2. with any vice or crime. Cheſterfield. 
I will mention one inſtance of this „VVV 
diſpoſition, Which, I think, will ſet it in 5 50. C2arader of the Duke of Bebrond, 
the ſtromgeſt light. When I brought The Duke ef Bedford was more con- 
the bill into the houſe of lords, for cor- ſiderable for his rank and immenſe for- 
recting and amending the calendar, 1 tune, than for either bis parts or his 
gave him previous notice of my inten- Virtues. s nt tt 
tons = he was alarmed at ſo bold an un- He had rather more than a common 
dertaking, and conjured me not to ſtir ſhare of common: ſenſe, but with a head 
matters that had been long quiet; add- ſo wrong-turned, and ſo invineibly ob- 
ing, that he did not love newefängled ſtinate, that the ſhare of parts which he 


things." I did not, however, yield to the had was of little uſe to him, and very 


cogency of theſe arguments, but brought troubleſome te others. 
zin the bill, and it paſſed ie y. He Was paſſionate, though obſtinate; 
From fuch weakneſſes it neceſfarily fbl- and, though both; was always governed 
lows, that he could have no great ideas, byifome low dependants, Who had art 
nor elevation of mine. enongh” to make him believe that he 
His ruling, or rather his only, paffion governed themem = 
Wa, the apitation; the buſtle, and he Eis manners and addreſs were exceed - 
burry of buſineſs, to which he had been ingly illiberal; he had neither the ta- 
atcuſtomed above forty years; but he tent nor the deſire of pleaſing. 
was as dilatory in difpatching it, as he nan In ſpeaking in che houſe, he hadl an 
was eager to engage in it. He Was always inelegant flow of words, but not with - 
In a” hurry,” fever walked, but always out ſome reaſoning, matter, and me - 
run, inſomuch that I have ſometimes” thod:” S Tn 3 8 i TH 
told him; that by his flectneſs one fhoold = He had no amiable qualities; but he 
rather take him for the courier than the had no vicious nor criminal ones: be was 
author of the letters. much belowſhining, but above contempt 
He was as jealous of his power as an J in any character. F#U9L FB of, SOLO 
impotent lover of his miſtreſs, withbur In ſhort, he was a duke of a re- 
activity of mind enough to enjoy or exert ſpectable family, and with'a very great 


üppeadrantes of it. aue ebe Beasts g& 23305 
n lenses were his pleafore; and h: 884. Kueken Cha 
-triamphy he loved to have them croud- The Duke of Bedford is indeed à very 
eck, and conſeq uently they were ſo: there conſiderable man. "The higheſt tank, a 

he made people of buſineſs wait two or ſplendid fortune, and à name'plorious 
Three” hours in the anti- chamber, while till it was his, were fuffcieht tc have 
"ke teified away that time with ſome in- ſupported him with meaner abilities than 


he 
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he poſſeſſed. The uſe he made of theſe 
uncommon advantages might have been 


more honourable to himſelf, but could 


zot be more inſtructive. to mankind. 
he Sig nee of his Ration gave him a 
commanding proſpect of his duty. The 
road which Jed to honour. was open to 
his. view. He could not loſe ut by 
miſtake ; and he had no temptation, to 
depart from it by gegn. 
An independent, virtuous Duke of 
Bedford would never proſtitute his dig- 


nity in parliament by an indecent vio- 


lence, either in oppreſſing or defending 
a miniſter; he would not at one mo- 
ment rancorouſly perſecute, at another 


baſely cringe to the favourite of his ſo- 


vereign. Tho? deceived perhaps in his 
youth, he would not, thro' the courſe of 
a long life, have invariably choſen his 
friends from among the moſt profiigate of 


mankind ; his on honour would; have 


forbidden him from mixing his private 
pleaſures or converſation with Jockeys, 
gameſters, blaſphemers, gladiators, or 
buffoons. , He would then have never 
felt, much leſs would, he have ſubmit- 


or relieving their beggary, at the ex- 


pence: of his country. He would not 
contempt of the conſtitution, as openly 


and ſale of a borough, If it nould be 


_ the will of Providence. to afflict him wich 
a domeſtic misfortune, he would ſuhmit 


to the ſtroke with feeling, but not with- 


an immedite conſolation for the loſs; of 


an only ſon. in conſultations, and empty frankneſs made him a, welcome, compa- 


argains for a place at court, nor in the 


mitery of ballotting at the India-houſe. 
The Dukes hiſtory began to be im- 
Portant at that auſpicious period, at 
which he was deputed to the court of 
Verſailles. It was an honourable office. 
and was executed with the ſame ſpirit 


with which it was accepted. His patrons 
wanted an ambaſſador who would ſub- 
mit to make conceſſions: — their buſi- 


neſs required à man Who had as little 
_ feeling, for his own dignity, as for the 
Velfare of his country ; and they found 
bit in the ürſt rank of the nobility, 


* * : ! 
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b Junius, 


ence: of his 4 means that can be im m. 
haye betrayed ſuch. ignorance, or ſuch himſelf many perſonal friends and poli- 
onſt . Beg dependants. 

to avow in a court of juſtice the, purchaſe 

in parliament, inelegant in his lan- 
guage, heſitating a 
, £locutzon, but feilful in, diſcerning the 
. temper of the houſe, and in knowing 
When and how to preſs, or to yield. 
A conſtant 20od:h amour and ſeeming 


$ 52. Character of Mr. Henk Fox, 
12: © afterwards Lord Houramnot 
Man inder 
Mr. Henry Fox was a younger. bro- 
ther of the loweſt extraction. His.fa- 
ther, Sir Stephen Fox, made a conſider- 
able fortune, ſome how or other, and 
left him a fair younger brother's por- 
tion, which, he ſoon ſpent in the com- 
mon vices of youth, gaming included: 
this obliged him to travel for ſome 
When he returned, though by educa- 
tion a lacobite, he attached himſelf to 
Sir Robert Walpole, and was one of his 
ableſt ele vet. He had no fixed princi- 
ples either of religion or morality, aud 
was too unwary in ridiculing and ex- 
poling them. 1 e 

He had very great abilities and inde- 


fatigable induſtry in buſineſs; great 


fill in managing, that is, in corrupt- 


ing, the; houſe of commons, and a won- 


derful dexterity in attaching individuals 
to himſelf, He promoted, encouraged, 


and practiſed, their vices; he gratified 
their ayarice, or ſupplied their prufu- 
ted to, the humiliating neceſſity of en- 6 
gaging in the, intereſt and intrigues, of 


his dependants; of ſupplying their vices, liberally. rewarded. their attachment and 


dependance. By, theſe, and all other 


nion. He wiſely. and punctually per- 
6 armed whatever he promiſed, and moſt 


ined, he made 


a eee ee ſpeaker 


and ungraceful in his 


nion in ſocial life, and in all domeſtic 
relations he was good-natured. As he 
adyanced in life, his ambition became 


ſubſervient to his avarice. His early 
profuſion and diſſipation had made him 
tecl the many inconveniencies of waut, 


and, as it often happens, carried him to 


the contrary and wor ſe extreme of Core 
ruption and rapine. Rem, . quocungue no- 


e rem, became his maxim, which he 
obſer ved (I Will not ſay religiouſly and 
ſerupuloully, but) invariably and ame- 


dul Wie nue eee eee 

He. had. net, the. leaſt nation f, or 

regard for, the public good or the con- 
ſtitution, 


Kitation, but deſpiſed thoſe cares as the 
objects of narrow minds, or the preten- 
ces of intereſted ones: and he lived, as 
b 2 005 wy 405 * _ A 
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63. . e, AR 
Mr. Pitt owed his riſe to the moſt 


confiderable'| poſts and power in this 


Kingdom ſingly to his own abilities; in 
him they ſupplied-the want of birth and 
fortune, which latter in others too of- 
ten ſupply the want of the former. He 
Was a PR. brother of a very new 
family, and his fortune only an annuity 
3 one —.— pounds a year. 
was his original deſtina- 
tion, — à cornetey of horſe his firſt 
and only commiſſion in it. Thus, un- 
aſſiſted Hy favour or fortune, he had no 
powerful 
to buſineis, and (f I may uſe that ex- 


be nh to do the honours of his parts; 
cheir on I ee Was Fully ſof- 
the public as their chief, or rather only 

1 advifiterion: refuſed liebe afagl: 
pleaſures, and his genius forbad him the 
idle diſſipations of youth; for ſo early as 
at the age of ſixteen, he was the mar tyr 


2 an hereditary gout. He therefore 


fund of 
| ledge.” 


emature ay 


ed the 


His private life was fxined- boſs no 
vices, nor ſullied by any meanneſs. All 


his ſentiments were fiberal and elevated. 
His ruli 


uvceſs; make what the world calls h 
great man.“ He was haughty, impe- 
rious, impatient of con tradiction, and 
over- bearing; qualities which too often 


— bat e clog” great 


ongEs. 


He had Wümme wh addreſs 3 but 1 
one might diſcern through them too 
great à conſcioufneſs of his o.]n ſu- 


petior talents. He was a moſt apree- 
* W in ſocial * 


— 
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ector to introduce him 1 in- 


mployed the leifure:which that tedious 
' painful oxy 2.466 either procured 
or allowed him, in acquiring a great 

was > ufetul © knows - 
us, by the unaccountable: 
relation of cauſes and effects, what ſeem- 
ateit misfortune of his life 


was, perha 8 ran een carat wy _ 
ſplendor. -* 4 


paſſion was an unbounded th 
ambition, Mtg when ſupported by 


reat abilities, and crowned by great 
| 1 method of ſecuring our p 


aàcquiſnions s in North America. —— + 
eaſier is it to deceive than to undeceive 8 
Hin en Ubnterefidnaſs, ant: Penny, 
contempt of money, ſmoothed his way 
to power, and prevented or ſilenced a 
great ſhare of that envy which common - 
I attends it. Moſt- men think that 


* Hume Campbell, and Lord Chief Juice 


with an army of 


and had fuch, a verſatility, of wit, that 
he could adapt it td all * of Aces 
ſation... He 1 MA a moſt happy. t 
to poetry, but he ſeldo om indulge a. and 
ſeldom avowed 1 Wy 

He came young into 8 and 
upon that great theatre 
oldeſt and the ableſt | 
quence was. of 'every kind, and he ex- 
celled in the ArSAMENtAUVE as well as in 
the declamatory way ; but ” inveRtives 
were terrible, an uttered with. ſuch 
energy 'of 7 and ſtern 7 of 
action and -countenance, chat he inti« 
midated thoſe who were the moſt wil- 
ling and the beſt able to encounter him“ 
their arms fell out of their hands, and 
they ſhrunk under the aſcendant whick 
his genius gained over theirs. __ 

In that afſembly, where the public 

is ſo much talked of, and private 


Intereſt ſingly purſued, he ſet out with 


ating the patriot, and performed that 
part ſo nobly, that he was adopted by 


unſuſpected, een 2c 
The weight of his popularity, and his 


univerſally-acknowledged abilities, ob- 


truded him upon King George II. to 
whom he was perſonally obnoxions, He 
was made ſecretary vf fate: in this dif- 
cult and delicate ſituation, which one 
would have thought muſt have redu- 
ced either the patriot or the miniſter 
to a decifive” option, he managed with 
ſuch ability, that while he ſerved the 


king more effectually, in his moſt un- 
witrrantable electoral views, than any 
former miniſter, however willing, had 
dared to do, he Milt preſerved all his 


credit and popularity With the public; 


_ he aſſured” and! convinced, hat . 


e protection and defence of Hano 


men in Britiſſi pay, was the only pe 
ons wo 


Mansfield, 


[ty-five choufand ; 
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they Have "ab ag” "natural right to 
riches, and 215 abilities to make the 
1155 per uſe o f them ; but not very many 
them have the impudence to think 
themſelyes N for power. © 
Uf on t he whole, he wi Il make a g 
100 Mien ping fig ure in the annals of t chis 
ers. ach h anding the blot which 
his acceptance of three thouſand pounds 


5 annum pe romeo? for three lives, on 
is voluntary nation of the ſeals in 
the firſt 7 IP 12 reſent King, muſt 


make in | his character, eſpecially as to 
the djfintereſted part of it. However, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that he had thoſe 
gran Which none but a great man 
can have, 1557 à mixture of thoſe fail- 
ings which are the common lot of 


wiretched and AmperſeR human na- 


ture. . Cbeſterſteld. 


55 Se . Charadter. 
lr. itt had been originally deſi gned 
for the amy, in which he actually bore 


a commiſhon ; but fate reſerved him for 
a more important ſtation... In. int of 
fortune he was barely qualified to be 


elected member of parliament, when he 


obtained a eat. fo the houſe, of com- 
mons, MARS oe ogg .ourone all his 
compatriots. 
extent and precision of political Know- 


ledge, and ixreſiſlible uke of argu- 


ment, and. ſuch power of elocution as 


truck his hearers with aſtoniſhment and 
e it flaſhed. like the . ng 
of heaven zagainſt the miniſters 


ſans. of corruption, blaſting Where rh 


ſmote, and withering the nerves o 
peſition: but his more ſubſtantial praiſe. 
was founded upon his diſintereſted inte- 


grity, his, ingotruptible heart, his un- 
5 and 


conquerable ſpirit af independence 
his invariable attachment to the inte- 
reſt and liberty of his country. Sallett. 


0 200 Ms: yo Another Character. 
cretary ſtood alone. Med. 


K.. — had not reached him. Ori- 


ginal and unaccommodating, the fea- 


tures of his character had the hardihood 


of antiquity. His auguſt mind over-awed.. 


majeſty, and one of his ſovereignus thought - 
royalty ſo impaired in his preſence, that 
he" conſpired to remove him, in or- 
4er 1 relieved from his ſuperiority. 


He — a ſurpriſing 


> hör 
Nor were his one Ae his | 


No ſtate ehicanery, no narrow ſylte w 0 
vicious politics, no idle conteſt ſor mi- 
nifterial victories, ſunk him to che vulgar 
level of che ts hut over- bearing, 
perſuaſive, and impracticable, mis object 
was England, his ambition was fame. 
Without dividing, he deſtroyed 
without corrupting, he made n venal 
age unanimous. France ſunle beneath 
him. With one hand he ſmote the 
houſe of Bourbon, and wielded in the 
other the democracy of England. Fhe 
ſight of his mind was infinite; and his 
ſchemes were to affect, not England, 


not the preſent age only, but Europe 


and poſterity. Wonderful were the 
means by which theſe ſchemes were ac- 
compliſhed ; always ſeaſonable, always 
adequate, the ſuggeſtions of an W 
ſtanding animated by ardor, and and en- 


lightened by prophecy, 


The ordinary feelings WY make 
life amiable and indolent were unknown 
to him. No domeſtic difficulties, no do- 
meſtic weakneſs reached him; but aloof 
from the ſordid occurrences of life, and 
unſullied by its intercourſe, he came oc- 


caſionally into our ſyſtem, to counſel 
and to decide. 


A character fo exited; & firenuens; 


ſa various, ſo authoritative, aſtoniſhed a 


corrupt age, and the /treaſury: trembled 
at the name of Pitt through all her 
claſſes of venality. Corruption ima - 


gined, indeed, that ſhe! had found de- 
fects in this Rateſfinat, and talked much 


party 3 


ofthe inconſiſtency of his glory, and much 


of che ruin of His victories; but the kiſ- 


of, pe tory of his country, and che calamities 


of the eben ae aud wf 


only talents: his eloquence was an ra 


in the ſenate, peculiar and fpontandous,:.. 


' familiarly expreſſing gigantick ſentis. - 


ments and inſtinctive wiſdom ; not like 


the torrent of Demoſthenes, or the ſplen- 


did conflagration of Tully; it reſembled 


ſometimes! the thunder, and ſometimes. . 
the muſic of the ſpheres/* Like Murray, 


he did 
through the painful ſubtilty ef argue 
mentation; nor was he, 


but rather een the ſubjef, 


MPA nad {0 142 * 4 


not conduct the underſftanding 


like Town 
ſhend, for ever on tht mack of — 3 


9 


-« 882 
reached the point by the flaſhings of 


the mind, which, like thoſe of his eye, 
were felt, but could not be followed, 
g Upon the whole, there was in this 
man ſomething. that could create, ſub- 
vert, or reform ; an underſtanding, 2 
2008 and an eloquence, to ſummon 
ankind to ſociety, or to break the bonds 
of flavery aſunder, and to rule the wil- 
derneſs of free minds with unbounded 
authority ; ſomething that could eſtabliſh 
or overwhelm empire, and ſtrike a blow 
in the world that ſhould reſound through 
the univerſe. . Anonymous. 
8 56. Another Character. 
Lord Chatham is a great and cele- 


| brated name; a name that keeps the 


name of this country reſpectable in 
every other on the globe. It may be 
3 Clarum et venerabile nomen b 

— Gentibus, et multum naoſtræ q uod proderat urbi. 


The venerable age of this great man, 


his merited rank, his ſuperior elo- 


quence, his ſplendid qualities, his emi- 


nent ſervices, the vaſt ſpace he fills in 


the eye of mankind, and, more than 
all the reſt, his fall from power, which, 
like death, canonizes and ſanctifies a 


great character, will not ſuffer me to 


cenſure ny part of his conduct. Tam 
afraid to flatter him; I am ſure I am 
not diſpoſed to blame him: let thoſe 


who have betrayed him by their adula- 


tion, inſult him with their malevolence. 


But what I do not preſume to cenſure, I 
may have leave to lament. 


or a wiſe man, he ſeemed to me at 


that time to be governed too much by 


general maxims: one or two of the 
maxims, flowing from an opinion not 
the moſt indulgent to our unhappy ine” 

led 


cies, and ſurely a little too general, 
him into meaſures that were greatly 
miſchievous to himſelf ; and for that rea- 


ſon, among others, perhaps fatal to his 


country 5 meaſures, the effects of which 


I am afraid are for ever incurable. He 


2. N ſo checkered 
and ſpeckled; he put together a piece 
of joinery ſo renn and x oe 
ficallydove-tailed ; a cabinet fo variouſly 
inlaid ; ſuch a picce of diverſified mo- 


fic, ſuch a teflelated pavement with 


- 
RE 
* 


et - 


out cement; here a bit of black.lone 
and there 4 bit of white ; patriots and 
courtiers; king's friends and republi- 
cans ; vhigs and tories z tre | 


. - £} 1 ann N 
friends and open enemies; that it was 


indeed a very cutions ow, but utterly 


anſafe to touch, and ufiſtre to ſtand on, 
The colleagues whom he had aflotted at 
the ſame boards flared at each other, and 
were obliged to aſk, * Sir, ybur name, 
&c.” It fo happened, that perſons had 
a ſingle office divided between them who 
had never ſpoken to * other in their 
lives; until they found themſelves, they 
knew not how, kigzine together, heads 
and points, in the ſame truckle- bed. 

In conſequence of this arrangement, 
having put ſo much the larger part of 
his enemies and oppoſers into power, 
the confuſion Was uch that his own 
principles could not poſſibly have any 
effe& or influence in he conduct of if 
fairs. If ever he fell into a fit of the 


y 
149 
= 


| $0 but, or if any other cauſe withdrew 


from public cares, principles di- 
rectly contrary were ſure to predomi- 
nate. When he had executed his plan, 
he had not an inch of ground to ſtand 
. : when he had accompliſhed his 
ſcheme of adminiſtration, he Was no 
longer # miniſter, © © | 


-When his face was hid but for a mo- 


ment, his whole ſyſtem was on a wide 
ſea, without chart or compaſs. The 


gentlemen, his particular friends, in 
various departments of miniſtry, with a 
confidence in him which was juſtified, 
even in its extravagance, by his ſuperior 
abilities, had never in any inſtance pre- 
ſumed on any -opinion of their own: 


_ deprived of his guiding influence, they 
were whirled about, the ſport of every 


guſt, and eaſily driven into any port; 
and as thoſe who joined with them in 
manning the veſſel were the moſt dire&- 
ly oppofite to his opinions, meaſures, 
and character, and far the moſt, artful 
and moſt powerful of the ſet, they eafil 
prevailed, ſo as to ſeize upon the molt 


vacant, unoccupied, and dereli& minds 


of his friends, and inſtantly they turned 


the veſlel wholly out of the courſe of 


his policy. As if it were to inſult as 


well as to betray him, even long 482 
15 


1 
* 


the cloſe of the fit ſeſſion of h 


a mi; 
niltration, 


tween them who 


niftzati6n, W thing was pub- 
lich a gre, 6 7 parade, 
in is ame, th mage: an aQ, declar- 
1 "highly ju gad ex edient to raiſe a 
4.1 America, For even then, 
980 dec men len die orb was entire- 
ly ſet, and while the weſtern horizon 
was in ge with, his Ferne glory. 
on the opp ſite. quarter of th e kae 
aroſe anot luminary (Charles own⸗- 
end) aug 'for 15 hour 1 00 lord of 
the alcen 45 was officially the re- 
La, 28 the” atal. ſcheme, the un- 
tönt at to N. W for a re- 
venue. 10 wks % „ Em. Burke, 


$5700 "M7 enen v Cpesth on the 
% Morioy r for yang, og army. a 
1 Sir, 55 neee N 9 5 


We have "heard | a great deal about 
parliamentar en and about an ar- 
my continued rom year to year; I have 
always been, Sir, and always ſhall be, 


againſt 4 tanding army of any kind. 


N To me it is à terrible thing; whether. 


under that of parliamentary or any 


other deſignation, a; ftanding army is 


, 

1 ſtill a Faru . whatever name it 
$ be called by : 

0 diſtinct from Ay 
they are governed — different 1 aws; and 
* blind obedience, ang an entire ſubmiſ- 


* tions around us, Sir, ar 


$ ſaved, and have been enſlaved. by thoſe 
very means? 8 


liberties of the people can be preſerved. 
i TARY coun where a numerous ſtand- 
army is kept up. Shall we then 


the contrary, from their misfortunes we 
witch they haye ſplit. FA 

It ſi It Gnade nothing tot ell me, chat our 
army is , commanded. by ſuch. 
„ cannot be ſy poſed 
meaſures for en 


way be to.; 


to join in any 
aving their country. It 
1 hope it is ſo; 1 have a 
rery good ppinion af many gentlemen 
now 1 army; I believe they would 
not join f in any ſuch e ; bus their 
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integrity of the under officers, are not 


e of men 
y of. t 105 people; 


ſon to the orders of their commanding. 
in officer, is their ouly Principle. The na- 
already en- 


by means of their fand 1 
ing armies they bave every one loſt their 
liberties; it is indeed impolſible that the 


ake any of our ,meaſures, from the ex- 
ales of our at hours? No, Sir; on 
houſe of Commons, aud from an Engliſh 

ought to learn to avoid thoſe rocks ſa i 
but an army that was raiſed by that very 
houſe of Commons, an army 
gentlemen | 


imagine, that an army raiſed and main- 


lives are uticertain,. fior * we be. ſure 
how lon they may be continued. in 
command 1 may, be all diſmiſſed in 
a, moment, proper tools a Power 
Pat, in their room. Beſides, Sir, we 
now the paſſions of men, we know how 
dangerous it is to truſt the beſt of men 
with too much power. Where was there 
a braver army than that under Julius 
Cæſar ? Where was there ever an army 
that had ſerved their country more faich- 
fully ? That army was commanded. ge- 
nal by the beſt citizens of owe | 
men of great fortune and figure in chat 
country; yet that army enflaved their 
country. The affections of the ſoldiers 
towards their country, the honour: and 


to be depended ons by the military 
law the adminiſtration of juſtice is ſo 
quick, and the puniſhment ſo ſevere, that 
neither officer nor ſoldier dares offer to 
diſpute the orders of his ſupreme com- 
mander; he muſt not conſult his o-,õ]n 
inclinations,: if an officer were com- 
manded to pull his own father out of 
this houſe, he muſt do it ; he dares not 
dilahey ; ; immediate death would be the 
re.conſequence of the leaſt grumbling, 
201 if an officer were ſent into tha 
ne requeſts, accompanied by a body 
of muſketeers with ſcrewed . bayonets, 
and with ordets to tell us what we 
ought to do, and how we were to votes 
I know. what would be the duty of this 
houſe; I know it would be our duty to 
order the officer. to be taken and hanged 
up. at the door of the lobby ; but, Sir, 
I Acht much if ſuch a ſpirit could be 
found in the houſe, or in any houſe of 
n hat, will ewer be in Bag 


Sir, 1 talk a gt * Tainan; things: 1 1 
talk of what has happened to an Engliſn 


army: not only from an Englich army, 


that was 
paid by them, and an army that was». 
commanded. by generals n by 
them. Therefore do not let us vain7 


tained by authority of. Parliament Will. 

always be ſubmiſſive to them: if any. 

army be ſo n 33 as to en it in 
Aa their 
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for a limited term of years. How ab- 
ſurd is this diſtinction ? Is there any 
army in the world continued for any 
term of years? Does the moſt abſolute 
monarch tell his army, that he is to con- 
tinue them for any number of years, or 
any number of months? How long have 

we already continued our army from 
yeur to year? And if it thus continues, 
: * wherein will it differ from the ſtanding 


their power to over-awe the Parliament, 
they. will be ſubmiſſive as long as the 
Parliament does nothing to I; 

their favourite general; but when that 
cafe. happens, I am afraid that in place 


| of the Parliament's diſmiſſing the army, 


the army will diſmiſs the Parliament, 
as they have done heretofor Nor 


does the legality or illegality. of that 


Parliament, or of that army, alter the 
caſe; for with reſpect to that army, and 
according to their way of thinking, the 
Parliament diſmiſſed by them was a _ 
Parliament; they were an army raiſed 


and maintained according to law, and 


at firſt they were raiſed, as they 1ma- 
8 for the preſervation of thoſe li- 
erties which they afterwards deſtroyed. 
It has been urged, Sir, that whoever 
is for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, muſt be 


for continuing the army: for that very 


reaſon, Sir, I am againſt continuing the 
army. I know that neither the Proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion in his majeſty's moſt il- 
luſtrious houſe, nor any ſucceſſion, can 
ever be ſafe, as long as there is a ſtand- 


ing army in the country. Armies, Sir, 


have no regard to hereditary ſucceſſions. 


The firſt two Cæſars at Rome did pretty 


well, and found means to keep their ar- 
mies in tolerable ſubjection, becauſe the 
generals and officers were all their own 


creatures. But how did it fare with 


their ſucceſſors ? Was not every one of 


them named by the army without any re- 
gard to hereditary right, or to any right? 
A cobler, a gardener, or any man who 
happened to raiſe himſelf in the army, 


and could gain their affections, was 
made emperor of the world. Was not 


We are told this army is deſired to be 
continued but for one year longer, or 


9 


ſoblige 


armies of thoſe countries which have al- 
ready ſubmitted their necks to the 
yoke We are now come to the Rubi - 
con; our army is not tobe reduced, or 
it never will; from his majeſty's own. 
mouth we are aſſured of 5 profound 
tranquiltity abroad, we know there is 
one at home. If chis is not a proper 
time, if theſe circumſtances do not af 
ford us a ſafe opportunity for reducing 
at leaſt a part of our regular forces, we 
never can expect to ſee any reduction; 
and this nation, already over-burdened 
with debts and taxes, muſt be loaded 
with the heavy charge of perpetually 


ſupporting a numerous ſtanding army; 


and remain for ever expoſed to the dan- 
ger of having its liberties and privileges 
trampled upon by any future king or 
miniſtry, who ſhall take it in their heads 
to do ſo; and ſhall take a proper care to 


model the army for that purpoſee 


558. G, Jun Sr Ann, Speech or 
eepealing the Septennia 
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The fubject matter of this debate is 
of ſuch importance, that 1 ſhould be 
aſhamed to return to my eletctors, with- 


out endeavouring, in the beſt manner I 
am able, to declare publicly the rea- 
ſons which induced me to give my mot 


ready aſſent to this q ueſtion. 


The people have an unqueſtionable 
right to frequent new parliaments by 
ancient uſage; and this uſage has been 
confirmed by ſeveral: laws, which have 
been progreſſively made by our anceſ- 


tors, as often as they found it neceſſary 


to inſiſt on this eſſential privilege. 
every ſucceeding emperor raiſed to the 


Parliaments were generally annual, 
throne, or tumbled headlong into the 


but never continued longer than three 
duſt, acco ding to the mere whim or 
mad frenzy of the ſoldiers ? 


years, till the remarkable reign of 
Henry VII. He, Sir, was a prince of un- 


ruly appetites, and of an arbitrary will; 
he was impatient of every reſtraint; the 
laws of God and man fell equally a ſa- 
crifice, as they ſtood in the way of his 
avarice, or diſappointed: his ambition : 
he therefore. introduced long parlia- 


ments, becauſe he very well knew khat 
they would become che proper inſtru- 
ments of both; and what a flaviſh-obe- 


dience they paid to all his meaſures is 


ſufficiently. know. 42 
If we come to the reign of King 
1 105 Charles 


Charles the Firſt; we muſt acknowled 
nim to be a prince of a contrary tem 
per; he had certainly an innate love 
for religion and virtue. But here lay 
the misfortune ; he was led from his na- 
tural diſpoſition by ſycophants and flat- 
terers 3 they adviſed him to neglect the 
calling of frequent new -parliaments, 
and therefore, by not taking the con- 
ſtant ſenſe of his people in what he 
did, he was worked up into ſo high a 
notion of prerogative, that the com- 
mons, in order to reſtrain it, obtained 
that independent fatal power, which at 
laſt unhappily brought him to his moſt 
tragicab end, and at the ſame time ſub- 
verted the whole conſtitution; and I 
hope we ſhall learn this leſſon from it, 
never to compliment the crown with any 
new or extravagant powers, nor to deny 
the people thoſe. rights which by an- 
cient uſage they are entitled to; but to 
preſerve the juſt and equal balance, 
from which they will both derive mu- 
tual ſecurity, and which, if duly ob- 
ſerved, will render our conſtitution the 
envy and admiration of all the world. 
King Charles the Second naturally 
took à ſurfeit of parliaments in his fa- 
ther's time, and was therefore extremely 
deſirous to lay them aſide: but this was 
a ſcheme impracticable. However, in 
effect, he did ſos for he obtained à par- 
liament which, by its long duration, 


like an army of veterans, became ſo ex- 


actly diſciplined to his on meaſures, 
that they knew no other command but 
from that perſon Who gave them their 

This was a ſafe and moſt ingenious 
way of enflaving a nation. It was very 


well known, that arbitrary power, if it 
was open and avowed, would never pre- 


vail) here; the people were amuſed 
with the ſpecious form of their ancient 


conſtitution : it exiſted, indeed, in their 


fancy ; but, like a mere phantom, had 
no ſubſtance nor reality in it: for the 


power, the authority, the dignity of 
parliaments were wholly loſt. This was 


rhat remarkable parliament which ſo 


juſtly obtained the opprobrious name of 


the Penſion Parliament; and was the 
model from which, I believe, ſome later 
parliaments have been exactly copied. 


At the time of the Revolution, the 
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people made a freſh claim of their an- 
cient privileges; and as they had ſo 
lately experienced the misfortune of 
long and ſervile parliaments, it was 
then declared, that they ſhould be held 
frequently. But, it ſeems, their full 
meaning was not underſtood by this de- 
claration: and therefore, as in every 
new ſettlement the intention of all par- 
ties ſhould be ſpecifically manifeſted, 
the parliament never ceaſed ſtruggling 
with the crown, till the triennial law 
was obtained: the preamble of it is ex- 
tremely full and ſtrong; and in the 
body of the bill you will find the word 
declared before tnacted, by which I ap- 
prehend, that though this law did not 
immediately take place at the time of 
the Revolution, it was certainly in- 
tended as declaratory of their firk mean- 
ing, and therefore ſtands a part of that 


original contract under which the con- 


ſtitution was then ſettled. His majeſty's 
title to the crown is primarily derived 


from that contract; and if upon a re- 


view there ſhall appear to be any devia- 
tions from it, we ought to treat them as 
ſo many injuries done to that title. 


And I dare ſay, that this houſe, which 


has gone through ſo long a ſeries of ſer- 


vices to his majeſty, will at laſt: be wil 
ling to revert to thoſe original ſtated 
meaſures of government, to renew and 


ſtrengthen that title. tt 40 
But, Sir, I think the manner in which 


the ſeptennial law was firſt introduced, 


4s a very ſtrong reaſon why it ſhould be 
repealed.” People, in their fears, have 
very often recourſe: to deſperate expe- 
dents, which, if not cancelled in ſea- 


ſon, will themſelves prove fatal to that 
conſtitution which they were meant to 


ſecure. Such is the nature of the ſep- 
tennial law; it was intended only as a 


preſervative againſt a temporary incon- 


venience: the inconvenience is remov- 
ed, but the miſchievous effects ſtill con» 


tinue; for it not only altered the con- 


ſtitution of parliaments, but it extended 
that ſame parliament beyond jts natu- 


.ral duration; and therefore carries this 
moſt unjuſt implication with it, That 


you may at any time uſurp the moſt in- 
dubitable, the moſt eſſential privilege 


of the people, I mean that of chuſing 


their own repreſentatives : a precedent 
Aa 2 of 


# 


might rece 


quent new parliaments will produ 


fatal a tendency, that I think it would be 
à repreach to our ſtatute-book, if that 
law bj hy longer to ſubſiſt, which 
| it tc peſterit ß. 
This is a ſeaſon of virtue and public 
ſpirit ; let us take advantage of it to re- 
peal thoſe laws which infringe our liber- 
ties, and introduce ſuch as may reſtore 
the vigour of our ancient conſtitution. 
Human nature is ſo very corrupt, 
that all obligations loſe their force, un- 


leſs they are frequently renewed: long 


parliaments become therefore indepen- 


dent of the people, and when they do 


ſo, there always happens a moſt dan- 


gerous dependence elſewhere. 


Long parliaments give the miniſter 
an opportunity of getting acquaintance 


with members, of practiſing his ſeveral 


arts to win them into his ſchemes. This 
muſt be the work of time. Corruption 


is of ſo baſe a nature, that at firſt ſight 


it is extremely ſhocking; hardly any 
one has ſubmitted to it all at once: his 


diſpoſition muſt be previouſly under- 


ſtood, the particular bait muſt be found 
-out with which he is to be allured, and 
after all, it is not without many ſtrug- 

es that he ſurrenders his virtue. In- 


ed there are ſome who will at once 


wing. themſelves into any baſe action; 


but the generality of mankind are ef a 


more cautious nature, and wall proceed 
only by Teifurely degrees: one or two 


perhaps have deſerted their colours the 


firſt campaign, ſome have done it a 
ſeeond; but à great many, Wo have 
not that eager diſpoſition” to vice, will 
wait till a third. 80 21 tl 


5 For this reaſon, ſhort parliaments have 

been leſs corrupt than long ones ; they 
_ - rxe obſerred, like ſtreams of water, al- 
Ways to grow more impure the greater 
Siſtance they run from the fountain-head. 


I am aware it may be ſaid, that fre- 
ee fre- 
quent new expences ; but 1 think quite 
the contrary : I am really of opinion, 


that it will be a proper remedy againſt 
the evil of bribery at elections, eſpe- 
cially as you have provided fo whole- 


ſome a law to co-operate upon theſe oc- 


ealions. | 5 
Wer i p —_ EF. C * 8 « <4 . . + 
. __ Bribery at elections, whence did it 
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of ſach a dangerous conſequence; of ſo ariſe ? not from country. gentlemen, for 


. 
— 
- 


they are ſure of being choſen withour 


it 3 it was, Sir, the invention of wick- 


ed and corrupt miniſters, Who have 


from time to time led weak princes into 
ſuch deſtructive meaſures, that they did 


not dare to rely upon the natural repre- 


cauſe they were worth purch 


.fentation of the people. Long parha- 


ments, Sir, firſt introduced bribery, be- 


at any 
rate. Country gentlemen, who. have 


only their private fortunes to rely upon, 


and have no mercenary ends to ſerve, 
are unable to oppoſe it, eſpecially if at 
any time the public treaſuxe ſhall be un- 
faithfully ſquandered away to corrupt 
their boroughs. Country gentlemen, 


indeed, may make ſome weak efforts, 


but as they generally prove unſucceſs- 
ful, and the time of a freſh ſtruggle is 
at fo great a diſtance, they at laſt grow 
faint in the diſpute, give up their coun- 
try for loſt; and retire in deſpair; deſ- 


pair naturally produces indolence, and 
that is the proper diſpoſition for flavery. 
Miniſters of ſtate underſtand this very 


well, and are therefore unwilling 10 


awaken: the nation out of its lethargy by 


frequent elections. They know that the 
ſpirit of liberty, like every other virtue 
of the mind, is to be kept alive only by 


conſtant action; that it is impoſſible to 


enſlave this nation, while it is perpetual- 


ly upon its guard. Let country gen- 


tlemen then, by having frequent oppor- 
tunities of exerting themſelves, be kept 


warm and active in their contention for 


the public good: this will raiſe that 


Who live in their neighbourbood.— 


zeal and ſpirit, which will at laſt get the 
better of thoſe undue influences by 


which the. officers of the crown, though 
unknown to the ſeveral boroughs, have 
been able to ſupplant country gentle- 


men of great characters and fortune, 
rhood 1 


only: I live in a country where it is 100 


well-known; and J appeal to many gen- 


vlemen in the houſe, to more out of it 
(and who are ſo for this very reaſon) for 


the truth of my aſſertion. Sir, it is a ſore 


which has been long eating into the moſt 
vital part of our conſtitution, and I hope 
the time will eome when you will probe it 
io tha bottom. For if ee 
In 4:04 in 1 e 
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ever gain a corrupt familiarity with our 
boroughs ; if he ſhould 14 A5 regiſter of 
them in his clofet, and, by ſending down 
his treaſury-mandates, ſhould-procure a 
ſpurious repreſentation of the people, 
the offspring of his corruption, who will 
be at all times ready to reconcile and 
juſtify the moſt contradictory meaſures 
of his adminiftration, and even to vote 
every crude indigeſted dream of their 
patron into a law; if the maintenance 
of his power ſhould become the ſole ob- 
ject of their attention, and they ſhould 
be guilty of the moſt violent ge of 
parliamentary truſt, by giving the king 
a diſcretionary liberty of taxing the 
people without limitation or controul; 


the laſt fatal compliment they can pay 


to the crown :——if this ſhould ever be 
the unhappy condition of this nation, 
the people indeed may complain; but 
the doors of that place, where their 
complaints ſhould be heard, will for 
ever be ſhut agaiaſt them. 
Our diſeaſe, I fear, is of a compli- 
cated nature, and I think that-this mo- 
tion is wiſely intended to remove the 
firſt and principal diſorder. Give the 
people their ancient right of frequent 
new elections; that will reſtore the 
decayed authority of parlia ments, and 
will put our conſtitution into a na- 
tural condition of working out her own 
could, CHEE Atom eg 
Sir, upon the whole, Iam of opinion, 
that I cannot expreſs a greater zeal for 
his majeſty, for the liberties of the peo- 
ple, or the honour and dignity of this 
houſe, than by ſeconding the motion 
which the honourable gentleman has 
„„ © etooilto. fy dajetus 
959. Sir Rox WaleoLt's Reply, 
Mr. Speaker, 11 . 
Though the queition has been already 
ſo fully oppoſed, that there is no great 


occaſion to ſay any thing farther againſt 


it, yet I hope the houfe will indul 

me the liberty of giving ſome of thoſe. 
reaſons which induce me to be againſt 
the motion. In general, I muſt take 
notice, that the nature of our conſtitu- 
tion ſeems to be very much miſtaken by 


the gentlemen who have ſpoken in fa- 
your of this motion. It is certain, that 


ous is a mixt government, and the 
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perfection of aur conſtitution conſiſts in 
this, that the monarchical, ariſtocrati- 
cal, and democratical form of govern- 
ment, are mixt and interwoven in ours, 
ſo as to give us all the advantages of 
each, without ſubjecting us to the dan- 
gers and inconveniencies of either. 
The democratical form of government, 
Which is the only one I have now occa- 
ſion to take notice of, is liable to theſe 
inconveniencies;—that they are gene- 
rally too tedious in their coming to any 
reſolution, and ſeldom briſk and expe- 
ditious enough in carrying their 4 54 
tions into- execution: that they are 
always wavering in their reſolutions, 
and never ſteady in any of the meaſures 
they reſolve to..purſue ; and that they 
are often involved in factions, ſeditions, 
and inſurrections, which expoſes them 
to be made the tools, if not the prey, of 
their neighbours : therefore, in all re- 
gulations we make with reſpe& to our 
conſtitution, we are to guard againſt 
running too- much into that form of go- 
vernment which is properly called de- 


mocratical ; this was, in my opinion, 


the effect of the triennial law, and will 
again be the effect, if ever it ſhould be 
refwreg..... ..: 25 | 
That triennial elections would make 
our government too tedious in all their 
reſolves, 1s. evident ; becauſe, in ſuck 


caſe, no prudent adminiſtration would 


ever reſolve upon any meaſure of con- 


ſequence, till they had felt not only the 


pulſe of the parliament, but the pulſe 
of the people; and the miniſters of ſtate 
would always labour under this diſad- 
vantage, that, as ſecrets of ſtate muſt 
not be immediately divalged, their 
enemies (and enemies they will always 
have). wouid have a handle for expoſing 
their. meaſures, and rendering them 
diſagreeable to the people, al thereby 
carrying perhaps a new election againſt 
them, before they could have an oppor- 
tunity of juſtifying their meaſures, by 
divulging thoſe facts and circumſtances, 
from whence. the juſtice and the wil- 
dom of their meaſures would clearly 
appear. | 1.54 20% el ; 
Then, Sir, it is by experience well 
known, that what is called the populace 
of every country are apt to be. .too 
much elated with ſucceſs, and too much 


Aa 3 dejected 
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Red wich every misfortune; this 
makes them wavering in their opinions 
about affairs of tate, and never long of 
e ſame. mind; and as this houſe is 
choſen by the free and unbiaſſed voice 
of the people in general, if this choice 
were. ſo often renewed, we might ex- 
PER, that this houſe would be as wa- 
_ Fering, and as unſteady, as the people 
uſually are; and it being impoſſible 
to carry on the public affairs of the na- 
tion without the concurrence of this 
houſe, the miniſters would always be 
obliged, to comply, and . conſequently 
would be. obliged to change their mea- 
ſures, as often as the people changed 
ä i... 
With ſeptennial parliaments, Sir, we 
are not expoſed to either of theſe miſ- 
fortunes, becauſe, if the miniſters, after 
having felt the pulſe of the parliament, 
which they can always ſoon, do, reſolve 
upon any meaſures, they have generally 
time enough, before the new elections 
come on, to give the people a proper 
information, in order to ſhew them the 
Juſtice and the wiſdom of the meaſures 
they have purſued; and if the people 
thould at any time be too much elated, 


or too much dejected, or ſhould without 


a cauſe change their minds, thoſe at the 
helm of affairs have time to ſet them 
right before a new election comes on 


+ bl 
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As to faction and ſedition, Sir, I will t 


rant, that, in monarchical and ariſto- 
cratical governments, een b. ariſes 


from violence and oppreſhon; but, in 


democratical governments, it always 
ariſes from the people's having too great 
a mare in the goyernment. For in all 

countries, and in all governments, 
athere always will, be many factious and 
unquiet ſpirits, Who can never be at 
reſt either in power or out of power: 
when in power, they are never eaſy, 


unleſs every man ſubmits entirely to b 


their direction; and when out of power, 
they are always working and intriguing 
againſt thoſe that are in, without any 
regard to juſtice, or to the intereſt of 
their country. In popular governments 
ſuch men have. too much game, they 
have too many opportunities for work- 


ing upon and corrupting the minds of 


- the: people, in order to give them a bad 
\.ampretion of, and to raiſe diſcontents 
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againſt,” thoſe that haye"the 'mandge. 


ment of the public affairs for the time; 


and theſe diſcontents often break out 
into ſeditions and inſurrections. This, 
Sir, would in my opinion be our misfor- 
tune, if our parllaments were either 
annual or triennial : by ſuch frequent 
elections there would be ſo much power 
thrown into the hands of the people, as 
would deftroy that equal mixture which 
is the beauty of our conſtitution: in 


mort, our government would really 
become a ed government, 
and might from thence very probably 
diverge into a tyrannical. Therefore, in 
order to preſerve our conſtitution, in or- 
der to preyent our falling under tyranny 
and arbitrary power, we ought to pre- 
ſerve that law, which I really think has 
brought our conſtitution to a more equal 
mixture, and conſequently to a greater 
perfection, than it was ever in before that 
law took placde. | 
As to bribery and corruption, Sir, if 
it were poſſible. to influence, by ſuch 
baſe, means, the majority of the eleftr 
of Great Britain to chuſe ſuch men as 
ould ee give up their liberties: 
i it were, poſhble to influence, by ſuch 
Fans, a myority of the, members of 
this houſe to. conſent to the eftabliſh- 
ment of arbitrary power, I would readily 
allow, that the calculations made by 
the A en, oF the other fide were 
Juſt, and their inference true; but I am 
perſuaded. that neither of "theſe is, po. 
ible.. As the members of this houſe 
generally are, and muſt always be, gen- 
9 — of fortune and figure in their 
country, is it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that 
any one of them could, by a penſion, or 
a poſt, be influenced to conſent to the 
overthrow of our conſtitution ; by which 
the enjoyment, not only of what he 
got, but of what he before had, would 
be rendered altogether precarious?” 1 
will allow, Sir, that, with reſpect to 
bribery, the. price muſt be higher or 
lower, .Jeneratly in proportion to the 
virtue o | 


f the man who is to be bribed; 
but it muſt. likewiſe be granted, that 
the humour he happens to be in at the 
time, the ſpirit he happens to be en- 
-dowed with, adds à great deal to his 
virtue, When no eneroachmends are 
made upon the rights of dhe people, 

en IM when 
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en the people do not think them- 
ſelyes in any danger, there may be 
many of the ele&ors who, by a bribe of 
ten guineas, might be induced to vote 


for one candigate rather than another ; 


but if the court were making any en- 
croachments upon the rights of the 
e oper (pirie would, wirhour 
doubt, ariſe in the nation; and in ſuch 
a caſe, I am perſuaded, that none, or 
very few, even of Tuch electors, could 
be_induced to vote for a court candi- 
date; ng, Hot for den tlines che fam. | 

There may, Sir, be ſome bribery and 
corruption, in the nation ; I am afraid 
there will always be ſome: but it is no 
proof of it, that ſtrangers are ſometimes 
choſen; for a gentleman may have fo 
much natural influence over. a borough 
in his neighbourhood, as to be able to 


Nerd with them to chuſe any perſon 
e pleaſes to recommend; and if upon 


ſuch recommendation they chuſe onè or 
two of his friends, who are perhaps 
ſtrangers to them, it is not from thence 
to be inferred, that the two ſtrangers 
were choſen their repreſentatives by the 
means of bribery and corruption. 
To infinuate, Sir, chat money may 
be iſſued from the public treàſury for 
bribing elections, is really ſomething 
very extraordinary, efpecially in thoſe 
gentlemen who know how many checks 
are upon every ſhilling that can be 
iſued from thence; and how regulatly 
the money, granted in one year for the 
ublic ſeryice of the nation, muſt always 
by accounted for the very next ſeflion, 
in this houſe, and likewife in the öther, 
if they have a mind to call for ay ſuch 
account, And as to the gentlemen in 
offices, if they have any advantage over 
country gentlemen, in having ſomething 
elſe to depend on beſides their own 
private fortunes, they have likewiſe 
many diſadvantages : they are obliged 
to live here at London with their fa- 
milies, by which they are put to a 
much greater expence than gentlemen 
of equal fortunes who live in the coun- 


try: this lays them under a very great 


diſadvantage, with reſpect to the ſup- 


Rae g. their inrereft in the country. 


The, country gentleman, by liviog . 
OE the © electors, W e | 
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keeps up an acquaintance and. corre- 
ſpondence with them, withottt putting 
himſelf to any extraordinary” charge; 
whereas a gentleman who lives in Lon- 
don has no other way of keeping up 
an acquaintance or correſpondence 
among his friends in the country, but 
by going down once or twice a year, at 
a very extraordinary charge, and often 
without any other buſineſs: ſo that we 
may conclude, a gentleman in office 
cannot, even in ſeven years, fave much 
for diſtributing in ready money, at the 
time of an election; and I really be- 
lieve, if the fact were narrowly enquired 
into, it would appear, that the gentle- 
men in office are as little guilty of brib- 
ing their electors with ready money, 
as any other ſet of gentlemen in the 
kingdom. 3 

That there are ferments often raiſing 
among the people without any juſt 
cauſe, is what I am ſurpriſed to hear 
controverted, ſince very late experience 
may convince us of the contrary. Do 
not we know what a ferment was raifed 
in the nation towards the latter end 
of the late queen's reign? And it is 
well known what a fatal 3 in 
the affairs of this nation was introduced, 
or at leaſt confirmed, by an election's 


coming on while the nation was in that 


"ferment, Do not we know what a fer- 
ment was raiſed in the nation ſoon after 
his late 'majelty*s acceſſion? And if an 
election had then been allowed to come 


: on, While ö the nation Was in that fer- 
ment, it might perhaps have had as 


fatal effects as the former; but, thank 
God, this was wiſely provided againſt 
by the very law which is now wanted 
to be repealed. eee 
As ſuch ferments may hereafter often 
happen, 1 muſt think that frequent 
elections will always be dangerous; for 
which reaſon, as far as I can ſee at 
preſent, I ſhall, I believe, at all times, 
thipk it à very dangerous experiment 
to repeal the ſeptennial bill. 
& 60. Lord LYTTELTON's Spaech en the 
Nepeal of the Act called The Jew Bill, 
in the Year 175 3» tam? 
Mr. Speaker, (6/1903 97.60 
1 ſee no occaſion to enter at preſent 
into the merits of the bill wWwe palt the 
W Ban id ws 
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lat ſeſſon, for the naturalization of his ſubjects have enjoyed ſuch à ſettled 
ſuch a freedom from angry 

iſputes, as is not to be paral- 

in any former times. The true 


Jews: becauſe am convinced, that in r w, 
the N e of the nation, not a * et 

ſingle foreign Jew will think it expe- leled in 
dient to take the benefit of that act; Chriſtian ſpirit of moderation, of cha- 
and therefore the repealing of it is giv- rity, of univerſal benevolence, has pre- 
ing up nothing. I aſſented to it laſt” vailed in the people, has prevailed 


year, in hopes it might induce ſome in the clergy of all ranks and de- 


wealthy Jews to come and ſettle among grees, inſtead of thoſe narrow prin- 
us: in that light I ſaw enough of uti- ciplesg thoſe bigoted prejudices, that 


lity in it, to make me incline rather to furio, that implacable, that ignorant 


approve than diflike- it; but that any zeal, which had often done ſo much 
man alive could be zealous, either for hurt both to the church and the ſtate. 


or againſt it, I confeſs I had no idea. But from the ill-underſt6od, inſigni- 
What affects, our religion is indeed of ficant act of parliament you are now 


the higheſt and molt ſerious importance : moved to repeal, occaſion has been 


God forbid we ſhould ever be indiffe- taken to deprive us of this ineſtimable 


rent about that! but I thought this advantage. It is a pretence to diſturb 
had no more to do with rehgion, than the peace of the church, to infuſe idle 
any turnpike-act we paſſed in that ſeſ- fear into the minds of the people, and 


fion ; and, after all the divinity that has make religion itſelf an engine of ſedi- 
been .. preached on the ſubject, I think tion. It behoves the piety, as well as 


ſo ſtill, eb coybid, the wiſdom of parliament, to diſappoint 
Reſolution and ſteadineſs are excel- thoſe endeavours. Sir, the very worſt 


lent qualities; but, « Fn the applica- miſchief! that can be done to religion, 
| which their value is to pervert it to the purpoſes of faction. 
depends. A wiſe government, Mr. Heaven and hell are not more diſtant 


tion of them upon 


Speaker, will know where to yield, as than the benevolent ſpirit of the Goſpel, 


well as where to reſiſt; and there is and the malignant ſpirit of party. The 
no ſuxer mark of littleneſs of mind in moſt impious wars ever made were thoſe 
than obſtinacy in called holy wars. He who hates àno- 
trifles, Public wiſdom on ſome occa- ther man for not being a Ohriſtian, is 
ſions muſt condeſcend to give way to himſelf not a Chriſtian. Chriſtianity, 


an adminiſtration, 


popular folly, eſpecially in a free coun- Sir, breathes love, and peace, and good- 


try, where the humour of the people will to man. A temper conformable to 
muſt be conſidered as attentively as the the dictates of that holy religion has 
humour of a king in an apſolute mo- lately diſtinguiſhed this nation; and a 
narchy. Under both forms of goyern- glorious diſtinction it was! But there 
ment, a prudent and honeſt miniſtry is latent, at all times, in the minds of 
| will indulge a ſmall folly, and will re- the vulgar, a ſpark of enthuſiaſm; 
fiſt a great one. Not to vouchſafe now; which, if blown by the breath of a 
and then a kind indulgence to the for- party, may, even when it ſeems quite 
mer, would diſcover an ignorance. in extinguiſhed,” be ſuddenly. revived and 
al the latter raiſed to a flame. The act of laſt ſeſ- 


human nature; not to re 


at all times, would be meanneſs and ſion for naturalizing Jews, has very 
ſervility. | 


Sir, 1. look on the bill we are at that flame. To what a height it may 
preſent debating, not as a ſacrihce made | riſe, if it ſhould continue much longer, 


to popularity (for it ſacrifices nothing) one cannot eafily tell; but, take away 


bur-as a prudent regard to ſome con- the fuel, and it will die of itſelf. 
ſequences ariſing from the nature of the It is the misfortune of all the Roman 


clamgar raiſed. againſt the late act for Catholic countries, that there the church | 
natüralising Jews, which ſeem to re- and the ſtate, the civil power and the 
guirs a particular conſideration, hierarchy, have ſeparate intereſts; and 
I has been hitherto. the rare and en- are continually at variance one with the 


unexpectedly adminiſtered fuel to feed 


vied felicity of his majeſty's reign, that other. It is our happineſs, that wi 
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hey form but one ſyſlem. While this feſt it in England. the blefling "of - 

3 laſts, 2 49 — hurts the God, we — now rice from all 

church, hurts the ſtate: whatever kinds of oppreſſion. Let us take care, 
weakens the credit of a ee v of that they may never return. ot Sign 
the church, takes away from the civil | J 129 2452 00 Toi 
power a part of its ſtrength, and ſhakes 9 61. In Praiſe of V. FIBe1515d3 bo 
the whole conſtitution. | ____ _ Virtue is of intrinſic value and good 

Sir, I truſt and believe that, by ſpee-, deſert, and of indiſpenſable obligation; 

dily paſſing this bill, we ſhall Glence not the creature of will, but neceſſary 
that obloquy which has fo unjuſtly been and immutable : not local or tempo- 
caſt upon our reverend prelates (ſome rary, but of equal extent and antiquity 
of the moſt reſpectable that ever adorned with the divine mind; not a mode of 
our church) for the part they took in ſenſation, but everlaſting truth; not 
the act which this repeals. And it dependent on power, but the guide of 
greatly concerns the whole community, all power. Virtue is the foandation of 
that they ſhould not loſe that reſpect honour and eſteem, and the ſource of 
which is ſo juſtly due to them, by a all beauty, order, and happineſs, in na- 
popular clamour kept up in oppoſition ture, It is what confers value on all 
to a meaſure of no importance in itſelf. the other endowments and qualities of 
But if the departing from that meaſure a reaſonable being, to which they ought 
ſhould not remove the prejudice ſo ma- to be abſolutely PV fervicat. and with- 
liciouſly' raiſed, I am certain that no out which the more eminent they are, 
further ſtep you can take will be able the more hideous deformities and the 
to remove it; and, therefore, I 3 greater curſes they become. The uſe 
you will ſtop here. This appears to be of it is not confined to any one ſtage of 
a reaſonable and ſafe condeſcenſion, by our exiſtence; or to any particular ſitua- 
which nobody will be hurt; but all tion we can be in, but reaches through | 
beyond this would be dangerous weak all the periods and circumſtances of dur 
neſs-in' government: it might open a beings.” Many of the endowments and 
door to the wildeſt enthuſiaſm, and to talents we now poſſeſs, and of which we 

L the moſt miſchievous attacks of political are too apt to be proud, will ceaſe en- 

0 diſaffection working upon that enthu- tirely with the preſent ſtate; but this 

1 haſm, ' If you encourage and authorize will be our ornament and dignity in 
it to fall on the ſynagogue, it will go every future ſtate to which we may be re- 


gon from thence to the meeting-houſe, aud moved. Beauty and wit will die, learn- 
0 in the end to the palace. But let us be ing will vaniſh away, and all the arts 
L careful to check its further progreſs. of life be ſoon forgot; but virtue will 
>; The more zealous we are to ſupport: remain for ever. This unites us to thbe 
f Chriſtianity; the more vigilant ſhould: whole rational creation, and fits us for 
5 we be in maintaining toleration. If converſing with any order of ſaperior 
X we bring back perſecution, we bring natures, and for a place in any part of 
1 back the Anti- ehriſtian ſpirit of popery; God's works. It procures us the ap- 
15. and when the ſpirit is here, the whole probation and love of all wiſe and ko 
* ſyſtem will ſoon follow. Toleration is beings, and renders them our allies and 
y the baſis of all public quiet, It is à friends, But what is of unſpeakably 
d charter of freedom given to the mind; greater conſequence is, that it makes 
7 more valuable, F think, than that which God our friend, aſſimilates and unites 
Ty ſecures our perſons and eſtates. Indeed, our minds to his, and engages his al- 
y they are in ſeparably connected together: mighty power in our defence, Supe- 
I for, where the mind is not free, where rior beings of all ranks are bound by it 
n the conſcience is enthralled, there is no leſs than ourſelves. It has the ſame 
hk no freedom. Spiritual tyranny puts on authority in all worlds that it has in 
Ee the galling chains; but civil tyranny is this. The further any being is advane- 
id! called in, to rivet and fix them, We ed in excellence and perfection, the 
we © bee it in Spain, and many other coun- greater is his attachment to it; and the 
re ies; we have formerly both Teen and more he is under its influence. To ſay 
* | N 
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no more, *tis the law of the whole ung-. 


the Deity ; its original is his nature; 
and it is the very object that makes him 
„ 3 > 6, 00h 

Such is the importance of virtue. — 


verſe ; it ſtands firſt in the eſtimation. of 


Of what conſequence, therefore, is it 


that we practiſe it !—There is no argu- 
ment or motive, which 1s at all fitted to 
influence a reaſonable mind, which does 
not call us to this. One virtuous diſ- 
poſition of ſoul is preferable to the 
greateſt natural accompliſhments and 
abilities, and of more value than all the 
treaſures of the world, If you are wiſe, 
then, ſtudy virtue, and contemn every 
thing that can come in comperition with 
it. Remember, that nothing elſe de- 
ferves one anxious thought or wiſh, 
Remember, that 'this alone 15 honour, 
glory, wealth, and happineſs. Secure 
this, and you ſecure every thing; loſe 
this, and all is loſt. Price. 


& 62. PLiny % HispPULLA. 


As I remember the great affection 
which was between you and your excel- 
lent brother, and know you. love his 
daughter as your own, ſo as not only to 
expreſs the tenderneſs: of the beſt of 


aunts, but even to ſupply that of the 


beſt of fathers; I am ſure it will be a 
pleaſure to you to hear that ſhe proves 
worthy of her father, worthy of you, 
and of your and her anceſtors. Her in- 
envity is admirable; her frugality ex- 
288 She loves me, the ſureſt 
pledge of her virtue; and adds to this 


a wonderful diſpoſition to learning, 


Which ſhe has acquired from her affec- 
tion tome. 
ſtudies them, and even gets them 

heart. You would {mile to ſee the con- 
cern ſhe is in when I have a cauſe to 
plead, and the joy ſhe ſhews when it is 
'over ; ſhe finds means. to have the firſt 
news brought ther of the ſucceſs I meet 
"with in court, how I am heard, and 
what decree is made. If I recite any 
thing in public, ſhe cannot refrain from 
placing herſelf privately in ſome corner 
to hear, where with the utmoſt delight 
ſhe feaſts upon my applauſes. Some- 
times ſhe ſings my verſes, and accom- 
Panięs them with the lute, without a 


Mater, except Love, the beſt of in- 
* 7358 : 82 | 5 ae 


She reads my writings, | 


ſtructors. From eee Leak 

c ene 
the moſt certain omens of our, Perpetüsf 
and increaſing happineſs; fine. her af. 
ſection is not founded on my outh and 


þ 


perſon, which muſt gradually decay, but 
be is in love. with the itamortal pure of 
me, my glory and reputation. Nor 
indeed could leſs be expected from one 
who had the happineſs. to receive her 
education from you, who, in your houſe 
was accuſtomed to every thing that was 


» - 


virtuous and decent, and even began 
to love me by your recommendation, 
For, as you had always the greateſt re. 
ſpe& for my mother, you were pleaſed, 
from my infancy, to form me, to com. 
mend me, and kindly to preſage 1 ſhould 
be one day what my wife fancies I am. 
Accept, therefore, our united thanks; 
mine, that you have beitowed her on 
me; and hers, that you have given 
me to her, as a mutual grant of jay and 
9 63. PII e CaTILIUS: 
I accept of your invitation to ſupper, 
but [muſt make this agreement before- 
hand,. that you diſmiſs me ſoon, and 
treat me frugally. Let our entertain- 
ment abound only in philoſophical con- 
verſation, and even that too with mo- 
deration. There are certain midnight 
parties, which Cato himſelf could not 
afely fall in with; though I muſt con- 
feſs at the ſame time, that Julius Cæſar, 
When he reproaches him upon that head, 
exalts the character he endeavours to 
expoſe ; for he'deſcribes thoſe perſons 
who met this reeling patriot,” as bluſh- 
ing when they diſcovered who he was; 
and adds, You would have thought that 
Cato had detected them, and not they 
Cato. Could he place the dignity of 


Cato in a ſtronger light, than by repre- 


ſenting him thus venerable, even in his 
cups ? As for ourſelves, nevertheleſs, 


let temperance not only beſpeak our 


table, but regulate our. hours ; for we 
are not arrived at ſo high a reputation, 
that our enemies cannot cenſure us but 
to our honour. Farewell. as 
$ 64. From PlI xy to his Friend 
FFF 
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Vour laſt letter is a convincing argu- 
ment that you ſtudy, and that you do 


not. . You'P. tell me 1 talk riddles to 


on, and ſo 1 do, till N explain to you 
Fes diſtinctly what my meaning is. 
In ſhort, the letter you ſent me ſhews 


you did not ſtudy for it, ſo eaſy and 
negligent it appears to be; and yet, at 


the ſame time, tis ſo polite, that tis 
impoſſible any one ſhould write it, who 
did not weigh every word; or elſe you 
are certainly the happieſt man in the 
world, if you can write letters fo juſt 
and exact, without care and premedita- 
tion. . | | 1 


4 65. VoiTurE to Monſ, DE Lionne, 
e at Rome. 5 
Sir, Si | > 
Though no man treated me ſo ill at 
Rome as yourſelf, and I muſt place to 
your account ſome of the moſt diſagree- 
able hours I paſſed in all my travels ; 
yet he aſſured, I never ſaw any perſon 
in my life that I had fo ſtrong an incli- 
nation to reviſit, or to whom I would 
more willingly do the . beſt ſervices in 
my power. It is not very uſual to gain 
a, man's friendſhip, . at the ſame time 
that one ruins his fortune. This ſuc- 
ceſs, however, you have had ; and your 
advantage was ſo much more conſidera- 
ble than mine in all reſpects, that I had 


not the power to defend . myſelf againſt 


you in either of, thoſe inſtances, but 
ou won both my money and my heart 
at the ſame time, If I am ſo happy as 
to find a place in yours, I ſhall eſteem 
that acquiſition as an over-balance to all 


my loſſes, and ſhall look upon myſelf as 


greatly a gainer in the commerce that 
paſſed between us. Though your ac- 
quaintance indeed has. colt me pretty 
dear, I do not by any means think I 
* have. paid its full value; and I would 
willingly part with the ſame ſum to 
meet with a man in Paris of as much 
merit as yourſelf, This being the lite- 
ral truth, you may be well alfred, Sir, 
that I ſhall omit nothing in my power 
to preſerve. an honour I 10 highly eſ- 
teem; and that I ſhall not very eaſily 
give up a friend whom I purchaſed at 
o dear a price. I have accordingly 
performed every thing you deſired in 
the affair about which you wrote to me; 
as F ſhall obey you with the ſame punc- 
tuality in every other inſtance that you 


(1: 389: )) 


ſhall command me. 
the affection that I ought, Sir, 


For I 


- - 


A. with all 


„ Von , Kerl! 


§ 66. VorTuRE to his Highneſs the 
Dube of AxGvin, on his taling Dur- 

My Lord, 74 VF Cera 8 
I am ſo far from wondering at your 
taking Dunkirk, that I am of opinion 
that you could take the moon. by the 
teeth, if you once went about it. No- 


: 


thing can be impoſſible to you. I am 
only uneaſy as to what I ſhall ſay to 


your Highneſs on this occaſion, and am 
thinking by what extraordinary terms I 
may bring you to reach my conceptions 
of you. Indeed, my lord, in that height 
of glory to which you have now attain- 
ed, the honour of your favour is a ſin- 
gular happineſs ; but it is a troubleſome 
taſk to us writers, who are obliged to 
congratulate you upon every good ſuc- 
ceſs, to be perpetually on the hunt for 
words, whoſe force may anſwer your 
actions, and to be daily inventing freſh 
panegyrics. If you would but have the 

oodneſs to ſuffer yourſelf to be beat 
ſometimes, or to riſe from before ſome 
town, the variety of the- matter might 
help to ſupport us, and we ſhould find 


out ſome fine thing or other to ſay to 


you upon the inconſtancy of Fortune, 
and the glory which is gained by bear- 
ing her malice courageouſly. But ſhe 


having, from the very firſt of your 


actions, ranked you equal with Alexan- 
der, and finding you riſing upon us 
continually, upon my word, my lord, 
we are at a loſs what to do, either with 
you or ourſelves. Nothing we are able 


to utter can come up to that which you 


do; and the very flights of our fancy 
flag below you. Eloquence, which 
magnifies the minuteſt things, cannot, 
reach the height of thoſe which you do; 
no, not by its boldeſt figures. And 
that which is termed hyperbole on other 
occaſions, is but a cold way of ſpeaking, 
when it comes to be applied. to you. 
Indeed it is difficult to comprehend 
how your highneſs has, each ſummer, 
ſtill found out means to augment that 
glory which, every winter, ſeemed at 
Its full perfection; and that, having 

| Rs begun, 
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wn 0 Han and gone + On more 
grandly, fill: your laſt Coll ſhould 
crown the reſt, and be found the moſt 
22 g. For my own part, my lord, 
ratulate your ſucceſa, as I am in 
= 0 lüiged; but I plainly foreſee the 
very thing which augments your reputa- 
tion with us may prejudice that which 
vou expect from al ter- ages; and that, ſo 
many great and important actions, done 
in ſo ſhort a ſpace, may render your life 
incredible to future times, and make 
poſterity think your hiſtory a romance. 
Be pleaſed, then, my lord, to ſet ſome 
bounds to your victories, if it be only to 
accommodate yourſelf to the capacity of 
human reaſon, and not to go farther 
than common belief can follow you. Be 
cantented to be quiet and: ſecure, at leaſt 
for a while; and ſuffer. France, which is 
eternally alarmed for your ſafety, to en- 
joy. ſerenely for a few months the glory 
which you have acquired for her. In the 
mean time, I beſeech you to believe, 
that, among i. many millions of men 
who admire, you, and who continually 
pray for you, there is not one who does i 
with. ſo much joy, with ſo Were en 


aud venaration, 1 ad „gina n 
"i Lord, * 

6b Tour ighneſs's, be. 4 
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| Madam, ©... .... 
* cannot raſte. of. our bounty without 
expreſſing at the ſame time my. 1 1 
tude. You. have me indeed t 


four days in the, molt delicious, manner; 
and either there is no N in the pa- 
late, or your cheeſes. aff a feliſh of 
the moſt exquiſite kind... They are not 
merely an artful 8 of cream; 
they are the effect a certain 1 
eſſence hitherto. unknown; the 
know not what kind of wonder al 8 
duktion, which, with. a moſt delicious 
ſweetneſs, preſerve at the ſame time a 
2 8 poignancy. Undoubtedly, 
ou. muſt. be the favourite of 
— nce you are thus bleſſed with 
a land chat flows, wich milk and ho: 
ney. It was in this manner, you know, 
that ha plea formerly regaled its 
N peo o 
s of the golden age. But methinks 


* it was, the work © 
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d ſuch were once the 


you. is Ri the lier} r 588. 
+ lg pl of this kind, e 
look out ſor an 
place which affords ſuch charming re- 
paſts. You ought long. ſince to have 
purified your kitchen, and broke every 
inſtrument of ſavage deſtruction; for 
would it not be a une to live by ctu. 
elty and murder, in the midſt of fuch 


innocent proviſions ? I am ſure, at leaſt, 


I can never eſteem them too much, nor 
ſufficiently thank you for your preſent. 
It is in vain you Would Evi: me, 
one of your 
iry-maids ; | ſuch © hands could 
never be concerned in ſo curious à pro- 
duction. Moſt certainly the nymphs of 
ienne were engaged in the operation; 
and it is an original of their making 
f 


which you have ſent me as a rarity 


this thought appears to vou 'poetical, 
you mult remember that the fubject is 
ſo too; and might with great propriety 
make part of an eclogue, or enter into 
ſame. corner of a paſtoral. But I am by 
RO mf an adept in the art of rhym- 

behdes, it is neceſſary I thould quit 
tlie Tanghage of fable, to aſſure you, in 
very true and very ſerious” proſe, I ſo 


; highly honour your virtue that T ſhould 


always think I owed you much, though 

never received any favour at your 
hands; and if you were not my benefac- 
2 15 5 WS, anc be always, 
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Vour, &c. 5 5 


? Ay beste, to ebe Mayor of ang 
1 lem. 


Leide ai that * a 
which the bearer of this will make to 
you on; my behalf will not be diſagree- 
able. It concerns indeed the public in- 
tereſt as well as mine; and I know you 


are ſo punctual in the functions of your 


office, that to point out to you a griev- 
ance is almoſt the ſame as to redreſs it. 
At the. entrance of the Fauxbourg Lo- 


meau, there is a way of which one can- 


not complain in common terms. It 
would draw imprecations from a man 
that never uſed a ſtronger affirmative 
in all his life than Yea verily z and 
raiſe the indi ignation Teh. of the "mildef 
father of the oratory. It w * = 

day 


other abundance, 3 ina a 


dbeying my orders; and 
ad IQ ; 


day before, yeſterday that I had like to 
have b 


en loſt in It, and was in immi- 
nent danger of being caſt away in a ter- 
rible e Had it indeed been 3 
the open ſea, and in a ſhattered veſſel, 
expoſed to the fury of the winds and 
waves, the accident would have been 
nothing extraordinary; but to" ſuffer 


| ſuch a misfortune upon land, in à coach, 


and during the very time of your may- 


dit and conſolation, Two or three words 
of an order from you would put this af- 
fair into à better fituation, and at the 
fame time oblige a whole country. Let 
me hope then Hat you will give occafion 
to thoſe without your diſtrict ro join in 
zpplauſes with your own citizens, and 
not ſuffer your province, which you have 
embelliſhed in ſo many other parts, to 
be disfigured in this by ſo vile a blemiſh. 
But after the intereſt of the public has 


had its due weight with you, will you 


not allow me to have ſome ſhare in your 
conſideration, and be inchned to/fayour 
grateful for the good offices he receives ? 
There are who will, Gay even” mote, 


and aſſure you that you Have an 6ppor- 


4 


tunity of exrencung your reputation be- 
; 7 | | NEST: a DD UGLY 
yond the bounds of your province, and 


of making the remembrance of your 
mayoralty laſt longer than its annual 


period, I ſhall learn by the teturu of 
the bearer, if you think my friends 
ſpeak the truth; and whether you have 
ſo high an opinion of the acknowledg- 
ment I ſhall make to you, as to comply 
with the requeſt I have already ten- 
dered; to which I have only to add the 
aſſurance of my being, with great ſin- 


0 Maas > k 


nue to give you the ſame commiſſion, in 


all appearance you would ſee it carefully 


executed. Vou may imagine, Madam; 


that I deſign to hide a real grief under 
a pretended hanter; and being ſo well 
acquainted with my paſſion,” you cannot 
eaſily perſuade yourſelf, that I can ſuſ- 
fer à rival without jealouſy. But per- 


baps you don't know, Madam, that if 1 ; 
dare not complain of you; becauſe Flove 
oralty, would bave been beyond all cre- 


ou too much, I dare not complain of 
im, becauſe I love him little lefs. And 


if I muſt of neceſſity be angry, tell me 


whom J am to be moſt angry with; whe⸗ 
ther with him who goes to rob me of my 
miſtreſs, or you who ſteal my friend from 
me. Fet the matter be how it will, you 
need not give yourſelf much trouble to 
appeaſe my indignation. My paſſion is 
too violent to indulge my reſentment in 
the leaſt; and my tenderneſs will always 


make me forget the injuries I have re- 
_ ceived from you. I love you, tho' per- 
fidious: I love him, tho” treacherdus : 


and only fear that a ſintere friend is no 


favourite of either of you. Farewell. 


Let us enter, I beſeech you, into 'a new 
unknown fort of confederacy; and by a 
ſtrange myſtery, let his, let your and my 
friendſhip, be only one and the ſame 


thing. 
5 „ 
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$ 70. Sr. EVR EON to Madam . 
You are upon the point of making a 


very forry gallant of a very good friend; 


and 1 perceive that what I called ſa- 
tisfaction, whan I was with you, is now 


become inſenſibly ſome ſort of a charm. 


F talk no more of turning into ridicule; 
and the very ſame perſon who ſet ſueh a 
value __ your malicious fancies, now 


cerity, | _ diſcovers in you more affecting qualities, 
| Sir, Vours, &c. Which give him a diſguſt for your firſt 
OE _  Balzac, - endearments. You'always appeared very 


\bg. Sr. Evxk Mor te Madam 

I remember, Madam, that when I 
went to the army, I begged that the 
Chevalier de Grammont might ſucceed 
me in your favour, in caſe I ſhould be 


* 


ſo unfortunate. as to meet my death 
which particular yor vou don't like it. Vou muſt not expect 


there; in which particular you, have fo 
vell obeyed, that you. love. him whilſt I 
am aliys, to learn to do it better after 
my death. You are Ws punctual in 


voti, T am afraid I may Be 


q I conti- 


engaging to me; but now I begin to feel 


with emotion, What I was uſed to ſee 
only with pleaſure. To ſpeak plainly to 

| | | It loge with 
you, if you will fuffer me to love you; 
for at this preſent writing J am in fuck 


PR 


condition, that I can let it alone; if 


from me any fine thoughts, or noble rap- 
tures: I am wholly incapable of them, 


and r them to the àdmirers 6f 
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make the moſt on't. Permit Madam 


Dees to define love by her own fancy; 


and don't. envy. the vain imaginations 
of: thoſe . miſerable creatures who, when 


their beauty is decayed, value themij- 


elves upon the wit that ſtill continues 
with them, at the expence of the face 
they have loſt. Finding me ſo cldwniſh 
in the contempt of refined ſentiments, 
vou U imagine, perhaps, that I am a hero 
as to the exerciſes of the body; pray 
hearken how the caſe ſtands with me: 
1 am indifferent in every thing; and 
neither nature nor fortune has done any 
thing for me but what is common. As 
1 cannot ſee, without envy, thoſe people 
that are ſumptuous and magnificent in 
their expences; ſo I cannot, without 
Tome diſpleaſure, behold thoſe that are 
too much given to thetr pleaſures : and 
If I dare ſpeak my thoughts; I hate, in 


ſome meaſure, che Vivonnes and the 
Saucours, becauſe I cannot reſemble 
them. My affairs go al Ways at the ſame 


rate; I never allow myſelf any extrava- 
gance; and 1 ſtand in need of a little 
FCconomy to make things even at the 


year's end, and paſs a winter's night. 


Not that I am reduced either to want or 
infirmity: But to explain myſelf frank- 
ly, my experience is ſmall, and my ef- 
forts indifferent. Tell me now whether, 
with theſe qualities, I may preſume to 
ſet up for your lover, or whether I am ſtill 
to continue your friend? As for myſelf, 
I am reſolyed to take what part you af- 
ſign me and if I paſs from friendſhip 
to love without difficulty, I am able to 
return from love to friendſhip, with as 


. 


little violence, 189 don ; 


5 71. Sr. EVA 10 the Ducheſs of 


r 
I beg of you, Madam, to tell the Du- 
cheſs of Bouillon, chat no perſon can be 


more ſenſible than I am of the honour 


that ſhe does me by remembering me. 
L don't much pity La Fontaine's condi- 
tion, fearing leſt my own may ſtand in 
need of pity. At his and my age, no- 
body ought to wonder that we loſe our 
reaſon, but that we keep it. The pre- 
ſexyation of it is no great advantage; tis 
an obſtacle to the quiet of old people, 
and a; bar to the pleaſures of the young. 


La Fontaine feels not that diſorder which 


It gives; and perhaps he is the hippie; 
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n Sir, 3 T8074 AT DIS lit Ts 
© SE AS: ep bot Kea od Lies an.. i 1 b | 
1 Perhaps you are not at Paris 3 perhaps 


you are; and in this laſt caſe, your fl. 
lence may be rather the effect of "your 


forgetfulneſs, than of your abſence. 
But, ſuppoſe it were, I am too much 
beholden to you for your paſt ſervices, 
to complain of your preſent indifferetice, 
I don't enquire aſter you, to fatigue'you 
for an anſwer; or renew a correſpondence 
that would rob you of Tome hours} which 
you know how to beſtow to better put. 
poſe. But, Sir, you ſtill owe ſoitiething 
to our friendſhip, and you will diſcharge 


„% + 


N ea agen th. Pardon, Sir, the chat 
of an infirm man, Who enjoying a quat- 
ter öf an hour's health, thinks no other 
ſubject ſo proper to be talked on. Von 
were, * of my humour, When yon 
enjoyed ſome eaſe of the pains occa- 
ſioned by your broken arm, and your 
other wounds. Now you are perfect) 
cured, reliſh the pleaſures of it, and let 


me make melancholy reſtections on the 
ſong you have taught mee: 


ic, But oh! when age benumbs opr vr . 


No longer ſprightly joy remains. 
If there be any airs as agreeable as thi 
in the muſic of the Feaſt of Verſailles, 
I deſire you to ſend them me, and ;yo! 
will oblige one who is more than ever, 
4 &c. | J FS. „ 


8 % 73. Mr. Locks 0 Mr. MorlrxEU!. 
Sir, Oates, Sept. 3, 1694. 
I have ſo much the advantage in t 
bargain, if friendſhip may be ealled one, 
that whatſoever ſatisfactlon you find in 
yourſelf on that account, you muſt-allo# 
in me with a large overplus. The only 
"riches I have valued, or laboured _ 
_— 
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er I quire; has been the friendfliip af inge- 
i nious and worthy men; and therefore 
5 ou cannot blame me if I ſo forwardly 
) WM jaid hold of the firſt occafion that open- 
h ed me a way to yours. That I have ſo 
5 well ſucceeded 5 i... Lr nn of my 
10 reateſt happineſſes, and a ſufficient re- 
” and for writing my book, had. 1 no 
ur other benefit. by it. The opinion you 
ee. baye of it gives me farther hopes; for it 
ich is no ſmall, reward ,to one Who loves 
es, truth, to be perſuaded that he bas made 
ce. ſome diſcoveries of it, and any ways 
you helped to propagate it to others. I de- 
ner pend ſo much upon your judgment and 
fich candor, that I. think, myſelf ſecure in 
* you from peeviſh crĩticiſm or flattery 3 
ing Wl only give me leave to ſuſpect, that Kind- 
age nels and friendſhip do ſometimes carry 
yar, your expreſſions a little too far on the 
i WY fivourable ſide. This, however, makes 
ih. ne not apprehend.you will filently, paſs 
„h by any thing yon are not thoroughly ſa- 
"any WY tified of in it. The. uſe 1 have made of 
per, Wl dhe advertiſements I have received from 
4 you- of this kind will ſatisfy you that [ 


defire this office of friendſhip from you, 
not out of compliment, but ſor the uſe 
of truth, and that your animadverſions 
vill not be loſt upon me. Anz faults 
you. ſhall. meet with dn. in 
perſpicuity, in expreſſion, or of the 
preſs, I defire you to take notice of, 
and fend me word of; eſpecially if you 
haye any where any doubt; for I am 
perſuaded, that, upon debate, you and 
1 cannot be of two opinions; nor, 1 
think, any two men uſed: to think with 
freedom, Who a prefer truth to opi- 
niatrety, and a little fooliſh vain-glory 
of not having made à miſtake. I ſhall 
not need to juſtify what T have ſaid of 
jou in my book: the learned world will 
be vouchers for me; and that in an age 
not very free from envy and cenſure. 
But you are very kind to me, ſince, for 
my ſake, you allow yourſelf to own that 
part which I am more particularly con- 
cerned in, and permit me to call you my 


other part of your character. But aſſure 
yourſelf, I am as well perſuaded of the 
truth of it, as af any thing elſe in my 


it; itionly wants ag 
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reat deal more I had 


6367) 


friend, whilſt your modeſty checks at the 


book; it had not elſe been put down in 


to ſay, had that been a place to draw 
your picture at large. Herein I pre. 
tend not to any peculiar obligation 
above others that know you. For 
though perhaps I may love you better 
5 5 RED | rat — I conclude, 1 
cannot think better of you than others 
do. I am very glad yu were provided 
of a tutor nearer home; and it had this 
particular good luck in it, that other - 
wiſe you had been diſappointed, if you 
had depended on Mr. Gibbs, as a letter 
I writ to you from London about it, 
I hope, acquainted ouᷣuu . 
I am, dear Sir, ; 1169 
Your moſt affectionate 
and moſt humble ſervant, 

| Fobn Locle. 


574. Mr. Locks to . MoLyneux. . 
Sir., London, Sept. 12, 1696. 


* 


Could the painter have made a pic- 


ture of me capable of your converſa- 
tion, I ſhould have ſat to him with more 
delight than ever I did any thing in my 
life. The honour you do me, in giving 
me thus a place in your houſe, I look 
upon as the effect of having a place al- 
ready in your eſteem and affection; and 
that made me more eafily ſubmit to 
what methought looked too much like 
vanity in me. Painting was deſigned 
to repreſent the Gods, or the great 
men that ſtood next to them. But friend - 
ſhip, I ſee, takes no meaſure of any 
thing, but by itſelf; and where it 16 
great and high, will make its object ſo, 
and raiſe it above its level. This is that 
which has deceived you into my pie- 
ture, and made you put ſo great a com- 
pliment upon me: and I do not know. 
what you will find to juſtify yourſelf to 
thoſe who ſhall ſee it in your poſſeſſion. 
You may indeed tell them, the original 
is as much yours as the picture; but 
this will be no great boaſt, when the 
man is not more conſiderable than his 
| ſhadow. When I looked upon it after 
it was done, methought it had not that 
countenance I ought to accoſt you with. 
I know not whether the ſecret diſplea- 
ſure I felt whilſt I was fitting, from the 
conſideration that the doing of my pic- 
ture brought us no nearer together, 
made me look grave: but this I muſt 


IO ows, 


hand 


"Cw 


own, that it was not without regret 
that I remembered, that this counterfeit 


would be before me with the man that I 


ſo much defired to be with, and could 
not tell him how much I longed to 


jut myſelf into his hands, and to have 


m in my arms. One thing pray let it 
mind you of, and when you look on it 
at any time, pray believe, that the 
Colours of that face on the cloth are 

miore fading and changeable than thoſe 
thoughts which will always repreſent 
vou to my mind, as the moſt valuable 

on in the world, whoſe face I do not 
now, and one whoſe company is ſo de- 
fireable to me, that I ſhall not be happy 
till I do, Though I know how little 
ſervice I am able to do; yet my con- 
ſcience will never reproach me for not 
wiſhing well to my country : by which 
I mean Engliſhmen, and their intereſt 
every where. There has been, of late 
years, a manufacture of linen carried 
on in Ireland, if I miſtake not: I 
would be glad to learn from you the 
condition it is in; and, if it thrives 


not, what are the rubs and hindrances 
44 have land 
lax and hemp; 


that ſtop it. I ſuppoſe 
very proper to produce 
why could not there be enough, eſpe» 
clally of the latter, produced there to 


ſupply his Majeſty's navy ? I ſhould be 
obliged by your thoughts about it, and 


how it might be brought about. I 
have heard there is a law requiring a 
certain quantity of hemp to be ſown 
Every | 
be neglected ? I know you have the 
fame public ajms for the gaod of your 


country that I have, and therefore, 


without any apology, I take this liberty 
with you. I received an account of 
your health, and your remembrance of 
me, not long fince, by Mr. Howard, for 


which Þ return you my thanks, I trou- 


bled you with a long letter about the 

beginning of the laſt month ; and am, 
Sir, Your moſt affectionate 

wy and moſt humble ſervant, 

| Jobn Locle. 


578. Mr. MoLynzux to Mr. Locks. 


” | ' Dublin, Se t. 20. 1698. 
- Honourable. dear NG | 


” " 
* 


TI arrived here ſaſely the | cath fn. 


year : if it be ſo, how oomes it to 


ſtant : and now that the rufflin a fa. 


tigue of my journey is a little over, } 


fit down to a taſk, which I muſt confeſ; 
is the hardeſt I was ever under in my 
life; I mean, expreſſing my thanks to 
you ſuitable to the favours I recei/ed 


from yous and ſuitable to the inward 


ſenſe J have of them in my mind. Were 
it poſſible for me to do either, I ſhould in 
ſome meaſure be ſatisſied; but my ina. 
bility of paying my debts makes me 
aſhamed to appear before my creditor, 
However, thus much with che ſtricteſt 
ſincerity I will venture to aſſert to you, 
that I cannot recollect, through the 
whole courſe of my life, ſuch ſignal in- 
ſtances of real friendſhip, as when T had 
the happineſs of your company for five 
weeks together in London. *Tis with 
the greateſt ſatisfaction imaginable, that 
I recolle& what then paſſed between us, 
and I reckon it the happieſt ſcene of my 
whole life. 'That part thereof eſpecially 
which I paſſed at 888 has made ſuch 
an agreeable impreſſion on my mind, that 
nothing can be more pleaſing. To all in 
that excellent family, I beſeech you, give 
my moſt humble reſpects. Tis my duty 
to make my katwlodements there in a 
particular letter; but I beg of you to 
make my excuſe for omitting it at this 
time, becauſe I am a little preſs'd by 
ſome buſineſs that is thrown upon me 
ſince my arrival: to which alſo you 
are obliged for not being troubled at 
preſent with a more tediqus letter from, 
Sir, your moſt obliged 
| and entirely affectionate | 
| friend and ſervant, 

William Molyneux, 


$ 76. Mr. Locks 7 Mr. Moy yneus 


Dear Sir, | 
. Yours of the 2oth has now diſcharged 


me from my daily employment of look- 
ing upon the weather-cock, and heark- 
ening 


how loud the wind blowed. 
Though I do not like this diſtance, and 
ſuch a ditch betwixt us, yet I am glad 
to hear that you are ſafe and ſound on 


 t'other ſide the water, But pray you 


ſpeak not in ſo magnificent and courtly 
a ſtyle of what you received from me 
here, I lived with you and treated you 

3 ö 5 
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as my friend, and therefore uſed no cere- 
- moniy, nor can receive any thanks but 
What TI owe you doubly, both for your 


company; and the pains you were at to 
beſtow that happineſs on me, If you 
keep your word, and do me the ſame 


kindneſs again next year, I ſhall have 


reaſon to think you value me more than 
you ſay, — you ſay more than I 
can with modeſty read. I find you were 
beſet with buſineſs when you writ your 
letter to me, and do not wonder at it ; 
but yet, for all that, I cannot forgive 
your ſilence concerning your health, and 
your ſon. My fervice to him, your bro- 
ther, and Mr. Burridge : and do me the 


Juſtice to believe that I am, with a per- 


tet affection, dear Sir, 
1 Your moſt humble 
and moſt faithful feryant, . 


Ef WOE, John Locke. 
577. Mr. Locks ro Mr. Burnives, 


; London, Oates, OR. 27 
8 „ 
You gueſſed not amiſs, when you ſaid 
in the — ak of yours of the 13th 
inſtaut, that you gave me the trouble of 
2 letter : for I have received few letters 
in my life, the contents whereof have fo 
much troubled and afflicted me, as that 
of yours, I parted with my excellent 
friend, when he went from England, 
with all the hopes and promiſes to my- 
ſelf of ſeeing him again, and enjoying 
him longer in the next ſpring. This 
was a ſatisfaction that helped me to bear 
our ſeparation ; and the ſhort taſte I had 
of him-here, in this our firſt interview, I 
hoped would be made up in a longer 
converſation, which he promiſed me the 
next time: But it has ſerved only to 
give me a greater ſenſe of my loſs, in 
an eternal farewel in this world. Your 
earlier acquaintance may have given 
you a longer knowledge of his virtue 
and excellent endowments ; A fuller 
ſight, or greater eſteem of them, you 
could not have than I. His worth and 
his friendſhip to me made him an ineſ- 
timable treaſure > which I muſt. regret 
the loſs of, the little remainder of my 
life, without any hopes of repairing it 
any way. I ſhould be glad, if what I 
owed the father, could enable me to do 


any ſervice to his fon. He deſerves it 
for his own ſake, as well as for his fa- 
ther's. I defire you therefore to aſſure 
thoſe who have the care of him, that if 
there be any thing, wherein I at this 
diſtance may be any way ſerviceable to 
young Mr. Molyneux, they cannot do 
me a greater pleaſure than to give me 
the opportunity to ſhew that my friend - 
ſhip died not with his father, Pray give 
my moſt humble ſervice to Dr. Moly- 
neux, and to his nephew. I am, Sir, 
Your moſt faithful | 
and humble ſervant, 
| John Lockt. 


$ 78. Mr. Locks t the Lady Cain 
VERLEY. | 
Madam, | | 

Whatever reaſon you have to look on 
me as one of the flow men of London, 
you have this time given me an excuſe 
for being ſo: for you cannot expect a 
quick anſwer to a letter, which took me 
up a good deal of time to get to the be- 
ginning of it, I turned, and turned it 
on every fide ; looked it again, and a- 
gain, at the top of every page: but 
could not get into the ſenſe and ſecret 
of it, till I apply'd myſelf to the middle. 
You, Madam, who are acquainted with 


all the fill and methods of the an- 


cients, have not, I ſuppoſe, taken up 
with this hieroglyphical way of writing, 


for nothing: and iince you were going 


to put into your letter things that might 
be the reward of the highelt merit, you 
would, by this myſtical intimation; put me 
into the way of virtue, to deſerve them. 
But whatever your ladyſhip intended, 
khis is certain, that in the beſt words in 
the world, you gave me the greateſt hu- 


miliation imaginable. Had I as much 


vanity as a pert citizen, that ſets up for 
a wit in his pariſh, you have ſaid e- 


nough in your letter to content me: 


and if I could-be ſwoln that way, you 
have taken a great deal of pains to blow 
me up; and make me the fineſt gaudy 


bubble in the world, as I am painted by 


your colours. I know the emperors of 
the Eaſt ſuffer not ſtrangers to appear 
before them, till they are dreſſed up out 
of their own wardrobes : is it ſo too in 
the empire of wit ?. and muſt you cover 


E ) 


me with your own embroidery, that I term, which draw ſome by the name and 
may be a fit object for your thoughts appearance of buſineſs ; or if company 
and converſation ? This, Madam, may n IT „ and other ſuch | 
ſuit your greatneſs, but doth not at all tertainments, which have the attractions. 
ſatisfy my ambition. He, who has once of pleaſure and delight, were of any 
flattered himſelf with the hopes of your conlideration with you; you would not 
friendſhip, knows not the true value of have much to ſay for Yorkſhire, at this 
things, if he can content himſelf with time of the year. But theſe' are no at- 
theft ſplendid ornaments. As ſoon as 1 guments to you, who carry your own ſa- 
had read your letter, I looked in my tisfaction, and I know not how many 
lafs, felt my pulſe, and ſighed; for I worlds always about you. I would be 
ound in neither of thoſe the promiſes of glad you would think of putting all 
thirty years to come. For at the rate I theſe up in a coach, and bringing them 
| have hitherto advanced, and at the diſ- this way. For though you ſhould be 
tance I ſee, by this complimental way of never the better, yet there be a great 


uickly carry me thither. But when 579. .. LockE! e Antrony 
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ed by the goſſiping-bowꝛl, at your grand- * I Big. Dee 39+, 1703- 

daughter's lying-in ? If L were 1 hy; | d. 18 fl 

when. you leave this dirty place, I ſhoulc 

meet you. in the ſame ſtar where you are 

b to thine next, and that you, would then 
admit me to your converſation, I might 


perhaps have a little more patience, . 


b you are here. But yet, pray take not * i M * r : Mw 8 
your place there before your time; ner  & 80. To the ſame. 
teep us poor mortals at à greater diſtance © 
than you need. When you have granted Sir, Oates, Nov. 17, 1703. 
me all the nearneſs that acquaintante, © The books I received ffom you to- 
and friendſhip can give, you have other nicht, with the kind letter "accompany- 

F advantages enough Hill, to make me ſee ing them, far more valuable chan the 
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large matter of acknowledgment. But 
when I think. of you, I feel ſomething 
of nearer concernment that touches me; 


and that noble principle of the love of 


truth, which poſſeſſes you; makes me al- 
moſt forget thoſe other obligations, 
which I ſhould be very thankful for to 


another. In good earneſt, Sir, you can- 
not think what a comfort it is to me, to 


have found out ſuch a man: and not 
only ſo, but I have the ſatisfaction that 


he is my friend. This gives a guſto to 


all the good things you ſay to me in 


your letter. For though I cannot attri- 


bute them to myſelf (for I know my own 
defects too well) yet I am ready to per- 
ſuade myſelf you mean as you ſay ; and 


to confeſs the truth to you, I am almoſt. 


loth to undeceive yon, ſo much do I 
value your good opinion. But to ſet it 
upon the right ground, you muſt know 
that I am a poor ignorant man, and if I 


have any thing to boaſt of, it is that 1 
ſincerely love and feek truth, with in- 


differency whom it pleaſes or diſpleaſes. 


I take you to be of the ſame ſchool, and 


ſo embrace you. And if it pleaſe God 


to afford me ſo much life as to ſee you'” 
again, I ſhall communicate to you ſome” 
of my thoughts tending that way. Vou 


reed not make any apology for any book 
that is not yet come. I thank you for 


thoſe you have ſent me: they are more, 
I think, than I ſhall uſe ; for the indiſ- 
poſition of my health has beaten me al- 


moſt quite out of the uſe of books: and 
the growing uneaſineſs of my diſtemper“ 
makes me good for nothing. I am, &. 
9 91. To tbe fame. 
pp.. ̃²˙ ORs; ful: Yi; 
„ „ 
Till your confidence in my friend- 
ſhip, and freedom with me, can pre- 
ſerve you from thinking you have need 
to make apologies for your filence, 


whenever you omit a poſt or two, When 
in your kind way of reckoning you judge 
a letter to be due; you know me not ſo. 


well, as-I could 'wiſh : nor am I ſo little 
burdenſome to you as I deſire. I could 
be pleaſed to hear from you every 


day; becauſe the very thoughts of vou 


* An Aſthma. 
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m 
from you in a very obliging manner, \ 
give me ſcope enough, and afford me 


every day afford me pleaſure and ſatiſ- 
faction. But. I beſeech you to believe, 
that I meaſure not your kindneſs | by 
your opportunities of writing; nor do 
ſuſpect that your friendſhip falters, 
whenever your pen lies a little ſtill. 
The ſincerity you profeſs, and I am 
convinced of, has charms in it, againſt 


all tke little phantoms of ceremony. If 


ic be not ſo, that true friendſhip ſets ofie 
free from a ſcrupulous obſervance of all 
thoſe little circumſtances, I ſhall be able 


to give but a very ill account of myſelf 


to my friends; to whom when I have 
given poſſeſſion of my heart, I am leſs 
punctual of making of legs, and kiſſing 
my hand, than to other people, to whom 
that outſide civility is all that belongs. 


I received the three books you ſent me. 
That which the author ſent me, de- 


ſerves my acknowledgments more ways 
than one: and I muſt beg you to return 
it. His demonſtrations are ſo plain, 
that if this were an age that followed 
reaſon, I ſhould not doubt but this 
would prevail. But to be rational is ſo 
glorious a thing, that two-legged crea - 
enerally content themſelves with 
the title; but will not debaſe ſo excel - 
lent a faculty, about the conduct of ſo 
trivial a thing, as they make them- 
ſelyes. There never was a man better 
ſuited” to your wiſhes, than I am. Vou 
take a pleaſure in being troubled with 
my commiſſions; and I have no other 
way of commerce with you, but by ſuch 
importunities. I can only ſay, that, 
were the tables changed, I ſhould, being 
in your place, have the ſame ſatisfaction; 
and therefore confidently, make uſe of 


your kind offer. I therefore beg the 


| favour of you to get me Mr. Le Clerc's 


Harmony, of the Evangeliſts, in Eng- 
liſh, bound very finely in calf, gilt and 
lettered on the back and gilt on the 
leaves ; ſo alſo I would have Mohere's 
works (of the beſt edition you can get 
them) bound. "Theſe books are for the 
ladies; and therefore 1 would have 
them fine, and the leaves gilt as well as 
the back. Moliere, of the Paris edition, 
I think, is the beſt, if it can be got in 
London in quires, You ſee the liberty 


_-* Reaſons againſt reſtraining the preſs, Lon» - 


don, 1704, in Quarto., | "© 
I take, 
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I-take. I ſhould be glad you could 
ed ſomething for me to do for you 
A 3:35 -2 | 


© 59% Tam perfectly, bc. 
no 7: § 82. To the ſame. 
: . 0 2 1 
Dear Sir, 1704. 


„Noching. works! fo ſieadily. and elfec- 
tually as friendſhip. Had I hired a 


man to have gone to town in my buſi- 


neſs, and paid him well, my commiſ- 
ſions would not have been ſo ſoon, nor 
ſo well diſpatched, as I find by yours of 
the 16th, they have been by you. Vou 
ſpeak of my affairs, and act in them 
with ſuch an air of intereſt and ſatisfac- 
tion, that I can hardly avoid thinking, 
that I oblige you with employing you 
in them. Tis no ſmall advantage to 


me, to have found: ſuch a friend; at the 


laſt ſcene. of my liſe; when I am good 


for nothing, and am grown ſo uſeleſs, 


that I cannot but be ſure that in _y 
good office you do me, you can propoſe 
to yourſelf no other advantage, but the 
pleaſure of doing it. Every one here 
finds himſelf obliged, by your late good 
company. As for. myſelf, if you had 
not convinced me by a ſenſible experi- 
ment, I could not/have believed, I could 
have had ſo many happy.days together. 
I ſhall always 250. that yours may be 

multiplied. Could T. in the leaſt con- 
tribute any thing thereto, I ſhould think 
myſelf happy in this poor decaying ſtate 
of my health; Which, though it affords 
me little in this world to enjoy, yet 


I find the charms of your company make 


me not feel the want of ſtrength, or 

breath, or any thing elſddJ.. 
The. biſhop of Glouceſter came hi- 
ther the day you went from hence, and 


in no very good ſtate of health. I find 


two groaning people make but an un- 
comfortable concert. He returned yeſ- 
terday, and went away in ſome what a 
better ſtate. J hope he got well to 
town. F 
Enjoy your health and youth whilſt 
you have it, to all the advantages and 
improvements of an innocent and plea- 
ſant life; rememberin 
old-age is in purſuit 

it overtakes you, ill not fail, ſome way 


Oates, May 19, 


that mercileſs 
you, and when 


F 
(372 ) 


or other; to impair the enjoyments both 


of body and mind. , You: know how 
apt I am to preach. I believe it is one 
of the diſeaſes of old age. But my 
friends will forgive me, when I have 
nothing to perſuade them to, but that 
they ſhould endeavour to be as happy, 
as it is poſſible for them to be: And to 
you I have no more to ſay, but that you 
go on in the courſe you are in. I reflect 
often upon it, with a ſecret joy, that 
you promiſed I ſhould in a ſhort time 
ſee you again. You are very good, and 
I-dare not preſs you. But I cannot but 
remember how well I paſſed my time, 
when you were here. 
199) 16 #09434 11 rant anc; 

8 83. Tothe ſame; directed thus: 
% Fer ANTHOXY Cottins, E/q; to bt 
* "delitvered to him after my deceaſe.”” 
: A Dear Sir, aig ee We 

By my will you will ſee that L had 
ſome kindneſs for“! *. And I knew 
no better way. to take care of him, than 
to put him, and, what I deſigned for 
him, into your hands and manage- 
ment: the knowledge I have of your 
virtue of all kinds, ſecures the truſt, 
which, by your permiſſion, I have 
placed in you; and the peculiar eſteem 
and love I have obſerved in the young 
man for you, will diſpoſe him to be 
ruled and influenced by you, ſo that of 
that I need ſay nothing. But there is 
one thing, which it is neceſſary for me 
to recommend to your eſpecial care and 
F en 

May you live long and happy, in the 

enjoyment of health; freedom, content, 

and all thoſe bleſſings which Providence 
has beſtowed, on you, and your virtue 
entitles you to, I know you loved me 
living; and will preſerve my memory; 
now I am dead. All the uſe to be made 
of it is, that this life is a ſcene. of va- 
nity, that ſoon paſſes away; and, afforus 
no ſolid ſatisfaction, but in the conſci- 
ouſneſs of doing well, and in the hopes of 
another life. This is what I can ay, 
upon experience, and hat you will find 
to be true, when you come to make up 
the account. Adieu] I leaye, my, bel 
wiſkes with you» ende. 
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5 84. S Witrian Tzurrr to Mr. 
; £1 far 99 9145 StorkEx. Fre 759 : 
Hague, Dec. 13, N. 8. 

ä Sir, 1d! $47 50 M 
Though I did not like the date of 
your laſt letter, yet I did all the reſt 
very well. I thought Lyons a little 
too far off for one I wiſh always in my 
reach: but when I remembered it was 
a place of ſo great trade, and where 
you told me yours had been very good 
in former times, I was contented to 
think you ſpent your time to your own 
advantage and ſatisfaction, though not 
to your friends, by keeping at ſuch a 
diſtance. I was very well pleaſed t'other 
day with a viſit made me by Captain 
Freſheim, who was much in your praiſes ; 
but I did not like that he ſhould make 
you kinder to him than to me; yet [ 
think he deſerves it of you, if all be 
true 'that he tells; for he pretends to 
think you Je plus bel homme, & le plus 
honnete homme, and I know not what 
more, that never came into my head, as 
you know very well. However, I was 
mighty glad to hear him ſay, you had 


if you did not grow too kind to the 


place and company you lived in, or 
they to you. Let, after what you tell 


me of the French air and Bourbon wa- 


ters, I am much apter to wiſh myſelf 


there, than you in theſe parts of the 
world; and though I hear news every 
day from all fides, yet I have not heard 


any ſo good fince I came upon this 


ſcene, as what you ſend me, of the 
effects I am like to feel by the change, 
whenever I come upon that where you 
are. They wilt be greater and better 
than any I can expect by being the buſy 
man, though je pourrois bien fuire mer- 
veilles,' ith the company I am joined 
to; and nobody knows to what Sir Ellis 
mayraiſe another ambaſſador, that has al- 
ready raĩſed one from the dead. They be- 


gin to talk now of our going to Nime- 


guen, as if it were nearer than I thought 
it a month ago. When we are there, it 


will be time enough to tell you what 1 


think of our coming away. Hitherto, I 
can only ſay, there are ſo many ſplinters 


S 


1 


in the broken bone, that the patient muſt 
be very good, as well as the ſurgeon, 
if it be a ſudden cure. And though I 
believe, both where you and I are, the 
diſpoſitions towards it are very well, yet 
I doubt. of thoſe who are farther off on 
both ſides of us. For aught any body 
knows, this great dance may end as 
others uſe to do, every man coming to 
the place where they begun, or near it: 
only, againſt all reaſon and cuſtom, T 
doubt the poor Swede, that never led 
the dance, is likelieſt to pay the fidlers. 
I hope you know what paſſes at home 3 
at leaſt, tis pity you ſhould not: but 
if you don't, you ſhall. not for me at 
this diſtance ; and ſince you talk of re- 
turning, the matter is not great. In the 
mean time, pray let me know your mo- 
tions and your health, ſince the want of 
your cypher keeps me from other things 
you ſaid you had a mind to tell me. I hear 


nothing of the letter you ſay you have ſent 
me by ſo good a hand; ſo that all I can 


ſay to that is, that by whatſoever it 
comes, any will be welcome that comes 
from yours; becauſe nobody loves you 


better chan I, nor can be more than T 
Ann | ; | Cx? 
the beſt health that could be, and that 
you looked as if you would keep it fo, 


Ef: e145] a Yours, &c. 


$ 85. Sir WitLianm Taur % Lord” 
402.459: 2? Bruffels, March 2, N 8. 
I am ſorry his majeſty ſhould meet 


with any thing he did not look: for at 
t 


the opening of this ſeſſion of partiament ; 


but confeſs, I do not ſee why his majeſty - 
ſhould not only conſent to, but encou- 


rage any inquiries or diſquiſftions they 
deſire to make into the miſcarriages of _ 
the late war, as well as he has done al- 


"ready in the matter of accounts: for, if 


it be not neceſſary, it is a king's eaſe 


and happineſs to content his people. I 


doubt, as men'will never part willingly 
with their monies, unleſs they be well 
perſuaded it will be employed directly 
to thoſe ends for which they gave it; 


fo they will never be ſatisfied with a 


government, unleſs they fee men 'are 
choſen into offices and employments by 
being fit for them; continued for dif- 
charging them well; rewarded for ex- 

B b 3 traordinary 
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traordinary merit, d puniſhed for 
remarkable faults. Beſides, in theſe 
cafes, his majeſty diſcharges the hard 
ſhips and ſeverity of all ' puniſhments 
upon the parliament, and commits no 
force" apon the | gentleneſs of his own 
nature, 
tenderneſs of their prince, nor corrup- 


tion of miniſters, can preſerve them long 


from paying what they owe to any for- 
feits of their duty. Nor indeed can any 
prince do juſtice. to thoſe that ferve him 
well, without puniſhing thoſe: that ſerve 
him ill; fince that is to make their 
conditions equal, whoſe deſerts are dif- 
ferent.” I ſhouid not ſay this to any 
png but” your lordſhip, to whom I 

now part of that juſtice is due. But 
to ſay truth, the progreſs and end of the 
laſt war went ſo much to my heart, and 


1 have heard ſo much lately from Mon- 


ſieur de Wit, concerning the carriage 
of it on our fide, eſpecially what fell 
under his eye when he was abroad in 
the fleet; that I cannot but think the 
Parliament may be excuſed for their 
warmth in this purſuit. But your lord- 
Tj 

7 — whether this proceeds from a 
ſteady intention upon a general good, 


or from ſome accidental diſtempers, 


from which the greateſt and beſt aſſem- 
blies of men are not always free, Eſpe- 
cially when they have continued long 
together. I beg your lordſhip's pardon 
for my liberty in theſe diſcourſes, to 
which you were pleaſed to encourage 
me, by hearing me ſo obliginghy thoſe 


few minutes I Was allowed for ſuch talk 
or thoughts at my laſt: being With you, 
xpreſſed to 


and from the ſenſe you then e 
pf the abſolute neceflity there was for 
18 


majeſty to fall into a perfect intelli- 


ee with his parliament, eſpecially 


being engaged into an appearance of 


action abroad by the _ __e _ ne 
Ent . 5 
$ 86. Sir 8 3 to the 
Ae of ROCHESTER. 


uy ' Nimeguen, May 21, N. 8. 
"My Lord; 1577 


* 
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7 1 am unacquainted- with thanks or 5 
praiſes, having ſo little deſerved any, 
1 1 mult judge of them a by : 


white his ſubjects ſee that no 


can” beſt diſcern” by the courſe df 


£ determined. 


0 en the profeflians at 


the report of others, than by any * 
rięence of my on. But if, by either, 1 
underſtand any thing of them, all the 
charm or value they have ariſes from 
the eſteem a man has of the perſon that 
3 them, or the belief in ſome mea- 
re of his own deſerving them. The 
firſt of theſe circumſtances gave ſo great 
an advantage to thoſe I had latel) the 
honour of receiving from ur lordſhip, 
in a letter delivered me by Mir. Dalben, 
that the want of the other was but ne. 
ceſſary to allay the vanity: they might 
otherwiſe have = ee But where 
a man can fin und to _ 
himſelf: upon the 1 he receives, he 
begins to conſider whether they are 
praiſe or reproach 25 and ſo I am fare [ 
have reaſon to do in the acknowledg- 


ments your lordſhip: is pleaſed to make 


me of any favours to your ſon, who 
has never yet been ſo Lind to me, as 
to give me the leaſt occaſion of oblig. 
ing him. I confeſs; I ſhould have been 
glad to meet with any, though I do not 


remember ſo much as ever to have told 


him ſo; but if he has gueſſed it from 
my countenance or converſation; it is 2 


teſtimony of his obſerving much, and 
judging well; which are qualities J 


have thought him guilty of, among 


thoſe others that allow me to do him no 
fayour but juſtice only in eſteeming him. 
Tis his fortune to have been before- 
hand with me, by giving your: lordſhip 
an occaſion to take notice of me, and 
thereby furniſhing me with a pretence 
of entering into your ſervice; which 


ius him à new title to any I can do 
im, and your lordſhip a very juſt one 

to employ me upon all occaſions. Not. 
withſtanding your lordſhip” 5 favourable 
opinion, J will aſſure you, tis well for 
me, that our work here requires little 


Kill, and that we have no more but 


Forms: to deal with in chis congreſs, 
while the [treaty is truly in the field, 
where the conditions of it axe yet to be 
Fata viam invenient: 
wich is all I can ſay of it; nor ſhall I 
increaſe your lordſhip!s: net trouble, 

my being, 

e 3 

our, 's Moſt obe zent, 

be: s gif kuable en. 
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{ 87. Dr. GaRTEH to ANTHONY HExN- 


© LEY, Ei; incloſong' @ Poem, called his 


« Diſpenſary.” . 
; Sir, 5 1281 £1 Nas 935 9 of- 
A man of your character can no more 
prevent a dedication, than he would 
encourage one; for merit, like a vir- 
gin's bluſnes, is ſtill moſt diſcovered, 
when it labours moſt to be concealed: 
_ *Tis hard, to think well of you ſhould 


be but juſtice, and to tell you ſo ſhould 


be an offence: thus, rather than vidlate 
your modeſty, I muſt be wanting to 
your other virtues; and to gratify one 
m do wrong to a thou- 
and: eau, «II „ #4 


The world generally meaſures our 


eſteem by the ardour of our pretences ; 


and will ſcarce believe that fo. much zeal 
in the heart can be conſiſtent with ſo 
much faintneſs in the expreſſton: but 
when they reflect on your readineſs to 


do good, and your induſtry to hide it; 


on your paſſion! to oblige; and your pain 
to hear! it owned; they will conclude, 


that acknowledgments would be un- 


polite arts, which, till of late, have 
languiſhed and decayed; would appear 
under their preſent advantages, and den 


you for one of their generous reſtorers; 
in ſomuch, that ſculpture now breathes, 


painting ſpeaks, muſic raviſhes; and as 


you help to refine our taſte, yon diſtin- 


4 


guiſh your own. Vour approbation of 
this poem is the only exception to the 


opinion the world has of your judgment, 


that ought to reliſh hems an much as 
what you write yourſelf: but you are 


reſolved to forget to be a critic, by re- 
membering you are a friend. To ſay 


more, would be uneaſy to you; and to 


fay leſs, would be unjuſt in, 
rt; 15 


-2 /-* Your humble ſervant. 
988. Mr, DRTDEN 0 Mr. Denx1s, 
My dear Mr. Dennis 


When I read a letter ſo full of my 


commendations as your laſt, I cannot 
but conſider you. as the maſter of a vaſt 
treaſure, who; having more than enough 
for yourlelf, are forced to flow out upon 


9) 


mine, when I receive them, than the 


2 this only difference, of calling him 
grate ful to a perſon, who even ſeems to 


receive the obligations he confers. But 
though I ſhould perfuade myſelf to be 
ſilent upon all occaſions, thoſe more 


mine would there be in this? or Who 
would not ſee Virgil through me, only 
obſerved, that it is an on matter, in a 


devil to reaſon. 


ticularly recommended two ſubjects, 
one of king Arthur's. conqueſt of the 


Prince, in his conqueſt of Spain, But 


your friends. Von have indeed the beſt 
right to give them, ſince you have them 
in propriety: but they are no more 


light of the moon can be allowed to be 
her own, who ſhines but by the reflec. 
tion of her brother. Your own poetry 
is a more powerful example, to prove 
that the modern writers may enter into 
compariſon with the ancients, than any 
which Perrault could produce in France; 
yet neither he nor you, who are a better 
critic, can perſuade me that there is any 
room left for a ſolid commendation, at 
this time of day at leaſt, ſor me. If I 
undertake the tranſlation of Virgil, the. 
little which I can perform will ſhew, at 
leaſt, that no man is fit to write after 
him, in a barbarous modern tongue: 
neither will his machines be of any ſer- 
vice to a Chriſtian poet. We fee how 
ineffectually they have been tried by 
Paſſo, and by Arioſto, Tis uſing them 
too dully, if we only make devils of his 
gods: as if, for example, I would raiſe 
aà ſtorm, and make uſe of olus, with 


Prince of the Air, what invention of 


the ſame trick played over again by a 
bungling juggler 7 Boileau has well 
Chriſtian to bring the 
I think I have given a 
better hint for new machines in my 
preface to Juvenal, where I have par- 


m, for Go 


Saxons, and the other of the Black 


the guardian angels of monarchies and 
kingdoms are not to be touched by every 
hand. A man muſt be deeply converſant 
in the Platonic philoſophy to deal with 
them: and therefore I may reaſonably 
expect, that no poet of our age will pre- 
ſume to. handle thoſe machines, for fear 
of diſcovering his own ignorance z or, 
if he ſhould, he might, perhaps, be 
ungrateful enough not to '0wn me for 
his benefactor. After I have confeſſed 
thus much of our modern heroic poetry, 
I cannot but conclude with Mr. Rym==, 
that our Engliſh comedy is far beypn 
any thing ot the ancients. And, not- 
B b4 Withſtanding 


our tragedy. | Shakeſpeare had à ge- 


nius for it; and we know, in ſpite of, 
Mr. R——, that genius alone is a 
greater vixtue (if I may ſo call it) than all 
other qualifications put together. You. 
ſee what ſucceſs. this learned critic has 
found in the world, after his blaſphem- 
ing Shakeſpeare. Almoſt all the faults 
which he has diſcovered are traly there ; 
yet who will read Mr. Rym——, or 
not. read Shakeſpeare? For my own 
part, I reyerence Mr. Rym——'s learn- 
ing, but I deteſt his ill-nature and his 
arrogance, I, indeed, and ſuch as I, 
have reaſon to be afraid of him, but 
Shakeſpeare has not. 'There 1s another 
part of poetry in which the ' Engliſh 
ſtand almoſt upon an equal footing with 
the ancients; and 'tis that which we 
call Pindarique, introduced, but not 
perfected, by our famous Mr. Cowley: 
and of this, Sir, you are certainly one 
of the greateſt maſters: you have the 
ſublimity of ſenſe as well as ſound, and 
know how. far the boldneſs of a poet 
may lawfully extend. I could wiſh 
, you. would cultivate this kind of ode, 

And reduce it either to the ſame. mea- 
ſure, which Pindar uſed, or give new 
meaſures of your o- ! , For, as it is, it 
looks like à vaſt tract of land newly 
diſcovered. The ſoil, is wonderfully 


with inhabitants, but almoſt all ſavages 
without laws, arts, arms, or, policy. I 


, <4 
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remember poor Nat. Lee, who was then 


upon the verge of madneſs, yet made a 
ſober and witty anſwer to à bad poet, 
who told him, It was an ealy. 
<< thing to write, like a madman.“ — 


«© No, ſaid he, it is very difficult 
<< to write like a madman; but it is a 
c very eaſy, matter to write like a fool. 
Otway and he are ſafe by death from 
all attacks, but we poor poets militant 
(to uſe Mr. Cowley's expreſſions) are at 


the mercy of wretched ſcribblers ; and 


when. they. cannot faſten upon our ver- 
ſes, they fall upon our morals, our prin- 
ciples of ſtate, and religion, For my 
principles of religion, I will not Juſtity 
them to you; I know yours are far dif 
ferent. For the ſame reafon, I ſhall 
au nothing of my principles of ſtate : I 
believe you.1n yours follow the dictates 


+» 
withſtanding our irregularities, ſo is of your reafon, as I in mine do thoſe of 


my conſcience. If I thooglit myſelf in 
an error, I would retract it; I am ſure 


& 
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any thing after him, 
and the : prophets in his counſel. Jupi- 


that I ſuffer for them; and Milton 


makes even the devil ſay, That no 


creature is in love with pain.“ 
my morals betwixt man and man, I am 
not to be my own judge; I appeal to 
the world, if I have deceived or de. 


A 


frauded any man: and; for my private 


converſation, they who ſee me every 
day can be the beſt witneſſes, whether 
or no it be blameleſs and inoffenſive. 
Hitherto I have no reaſon to complain 
that men of either party ſhun my com- 
>2any. I have never been an impudent 

eggar at the doors of noblemen: my 
viſits have indeed been too rare. to be 


unacceptable, and but juſt enough to 


teſtify, my gratitude for their bounty; 
which I have frequently received, but 


always unaſked,. as. themſelves - will. 


witneſs.” I have written more than I 
needed to you on this ſubject: for, I 


dare ſay, e me to yourſelf. As 


for that which I firſt intended for the 


principal ſubject of this letter, which 


is my friend's paſſion, and his deſign of 


marriage, on better conſideration I have 
changed my mind: for having had the 
honor to ſee my dear friend Wycher- 


ley'soletter to him on that occaſion, I 


22 find nothing to be added or amended. 
fruitful, but unmanured; over-ſtocked 


But, as well as I love Mr. Wycherley, I 


confeſs I love myſelf ſo well, that I will 


not ſhew how much Jam inferior to him 
in wit and judgment, Pp undertaking 
'he 


ter and Juno, as the poets: tell us, made 


Tireſias their umpire; in a certain merry 
diſpute which fell out in heaven betwixt 
them: Tireſias, you know, had been of 
both ſexes, and therefore was a proper 


judge. Our friend Mr. Wycherley is 


Ceneu 8, 


1 


——Nune vir nunc femina Ceneus, © + * 


Rurſus & in veterem fato revoluta ſiguram. i 


re is Moſes 


full as competent an arbitrator; he has 
been a batchelor, and a married man, 
and is now a widower. Virgil ſays o 


Yet, 1 ſuppoſe, he- will. not give any Bi 


large commendations to his middle 
ſtate; nor, as the ſailor ſaid, will be 


fond, after ſhipwreck, to put to ſea 
: | 17 agam 
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My dear Mr. Dennis, 
0.1694. 77 v1 25, ee 
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Your grace*s diſpleaſure and my im- 


priſonment are things ſo ſtrange unto 
me, as what to write, or what to excaſe, 
Jam altogether ignorant: Whereas you 
ſend unto me (willing me to confeſs a 
truth, and ſo obtain your favour) by ſuch 
a one, whom you know to be mine an- 
cient profeſſed enemy; I no ſooner re- 
ceived this meſſage by him, than 1 


rightly conceived your meaning; and if, 


az you ſay, confeſſing a truth indeed may 
procure. my ſafety, I ſhall, with all wil- 
lingneſs and duty, perform your com- 


mand. But let not your grace ever | 
— that your poor wife will — 2 
rought to acknowledge a fault, where 
not ſo much as a thought thereof pre- me, at his general jud ment-ſeat, where 
ceded. And to ſpeak a truth, never 
prince had wife more loyal in all duty, 
and in all true affection, than yon have 
ever found in Ann Boleyn; with which 
name and place I could willingly have known, and ſufficiently cleared. 
contented myſelf, if God and your 
grace's pleaſure had been ſo pleaſed. 
Neither did I at any time fo far forget 
myſelf in my exaltation, or received 


queenſhip, but that I always looked for 
ſuch an alteration as I now find; for the 


ground of my preferment being on no 
ſurer foundation than your grace's fancy, 


the leaſt alteration I knew was fit and 


ſuffieient to draw that fancy to ſome. 


other object. Vou have choſen me, from 
2 low eſtate, to be your queen and com- 
panion, far beyond my deſert or defire, 


If then you found me worthy of ſuch 


honour, good your grace let not any 
light fancy, or bad counſel of mine ene- 


mies, withdraw your princely favour 
from me; neither let that ſtain, that un- 


worthy ſtain, of a diſloyal. heart towards 
your good grace, ever caſt ſo foul. a blot 


on your moſt dutiful wife, and the infant 
Een daughrer. Try me; good 


ing, but let me have à lawful trial, for 


ny truth ſhall fear no open ſhame; then 


Gall you ſee either mine innocence 


4 
this, Lean but wiſh him a good wind, 
2s being his; and. 


I deſire of God, that he w 
great ſin therein, and likewiſe mine ene- 
mies, the inſtruments thereof; and that 
he will not call you to a ſtrict account 


cleared, your ſuſpicion and conſcience 
ſatisfied, the ignominy and flander of 
the world ſtopped, or my guilt openly 
declared. So that whatſoever God or 
you may determine of me, your grace 


may be freed from an open cenſure, and 
r mine offences being ſo lawfully proved, 
% King HENET VII. | g y proved, 


your grace is at liberty, both before God 


and man, not only to execute worthy pu- 


niſhment on me as an unlawful” wife, 
but to follow your affection, already. 
ſettled on that party, for whoſe ſake 1 

am now as I am; whoſe name I could, 


ſome good while ſince, have pointed 


unto, your grace not being ignorant of 

my Jolpution then 8 
But if you have already determined 
of me, and that not only my death, but 
an infamous flander muſt bring you the 

enjoying of your deſired erg ; then 
111 pardon your 


for your unprincely and cruel uſage of 


both you and myſelf muſt ſhortly aps 
pear, and in whoſe judgment I doub 
not (Whatſoever the world may think of 
me) mine innocence fhall be openly 


My laſt and only requeſt ſhall be, that 
myſelf may only bear the burden of your 
grace's diſpleaſure, and that it may not 
touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe poor 


'gentlemen, who (as I underſtand)' are 


likewiſe in ſtrait impriſonment for my 
ſake, If eyer I have found favour in 
your ſight, if ever the name of Ana 


Boleyn hath been pleaſing in your ears, ; 


then let me obtain this requeſt; and 1 


will ſo leave to trouble your grade any 


farther, with mine earneſt prayers to the 
Trinity to have your grace in his good _ 
keeping, and to direct you in all your - 
amb. 75 | ADL IA 
From my doleful priſon in the Tower, 
this Grh of May. LK n I 
Your loyal and ever faithful wife, 
FOIL Au Boleyn. 
$ 90. Sir WALTER RATETORH to Prince 
_  Henszy, Son of Jans I. 
May it pleaſe your Highneſs, | 
The following lines are addreſſed to 
your highneſs, from a man who ay 
| 5 18 


/ 
nis liberty, and a very ſmall fortune in ing yourſelf for a throne, confider the 


bd 
8 


preſent conſtitution, above all the riches 


Aud honours that he could any where en- 


joy under any other eſtabliſhment. You 
ſee, Sir, the doctrines that are lately 
come into the world, and bow far the 
phraſe has obtained, of calling your 
royal father God's vicegerent ; which ill 
men have turned both to the diſhonour 
of God, and the impeachment of his 
majeſty's goodneſs. 'They adjoin vice- 
gerency to the idea of being all-power- 
ful, and not to that of being all-good. 
His majeſty's wiſdom, it is to be hoped, 
will. ſave him from the ſnare that may lie 
under groſs adulations; but your youth, 
and the thirſt of praiſe which I have ob- 
ſerved in you, may poflibly miflead you 
to hearken to theſe charmers, who would 


conduct 1 noble nature into tyranny. 


Be careful, O my prince! hear them 


not; fly from their deceits. Vou are in 


the ſucceſſion to a throne, from whence 
no evil can be imputed to you, but all 
ood muſt be conveyed from you. Vour 


Father is called the vicegerent of. Hea- 
ven; while he is good, he is the vicege- 


rent of Heaven. Shall men have autho- 
rity from the Fountain of good to do 


evil? No, my prince; let mean and de- 


generate ſpirits, ' which want benevo- 
lence, ſuppoſe your power impaired by 


of power to do ill be an incapacity in a 
prince, with reverence be it ſpoken, it is 


an incapacity he has in common with 


9 91. CuarLes I. 4 fbe Earl of STRAr- 
; TEES: FEY} 


a remote part of this iſland, under the laws as ſo many common places in your 


ſtudy of the ſcience of government; 
when you mean nothing but juſtice, 
they are an eaſe and help to you. This 
way of thinking is what gave men the 
glorious appellations of deliverers and 
fathers of their country; this made the 
fight of them rouze their beholders into 
acclamations, and mankind incapable of 
bearing their appearance; without ap. 
plauding it as a benefit. Conſider the 
inexpreiſible advantages which will ever 


attend your kighneſs, while you make 
the power of rendering men happy the 


meaſure of your actions. While this is 

our impalſe, how eaſily will that power 

e extended! The glance of your eye 
will give gladneſs, and your very ſen- 
tence have a force of bounty. What- 
ever ſome men would inſinuate, you 
have Toft your ſubjects when you have 
loſt their inclinations. You are to pre- 
fide over the minds, not the bodies of 
men; the ſoul is the eſſence of the man, 
and you cannot have the true man 
againſt his inclinations. Chuſe therefore 
to be the king, or the conqueror of your 
people; it may be ſubmiſſion, but it 


cannot be obedience, that is paſſive. 
WAY 4, (> 8 Ag. 


ee eite 1H 
= © Your highneſs's 


a diſability of doing injuries. If want — 


U Part Walter Raltigb. 
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the Deity. Let me not doubt but all ""STRAPFFORD, I FA ig Varenn 
pleas, which do not carry in them the The misfortune. that has fallen upon 
mutual happineſs of prince and people, you by the ſtrange miſtaking and con- 
will appear as abſurd to your great un- juncture of theſe times being ſuch, that 


derſtanding, as diſagreeable to your no- 
ble nature. Exert yourſelf, O generous 


Prince, againſt ſuch ſycophants, in the 
| glorious cauſe of liberty * aſſume 
| ſuch an ambition worthy of yon, to ſe- 
cure your fellow - creatures from ſlavery; 


from a condition as much below that of 


brutes, as to act without reaſon is leſs 
miſerable than to act againſt it. Pre- 


ſerve to your future ſubjects the divine 
right of being free 5 and to your 
own royal houſe; the divine right of being 


1 muſt lay by the thought of  employ- 
ing you hereafter in my affairs; yet ! 
cannot ſatisfy myſelf in honeur or con- 
ſcience, without aſſuring you (now in 
the midſt of your troubles) that, upon 
the word of a king, you ſhall not ſuffer 
in life, honour, or fortune. This is but 
juſtice, and therefore a- very mean re- 
ward from a maſter to ſo faithful and able 
a ſervant, as you have ſhowed yourſelf to 
be; yet it is as much, as I conceive the 
preſent times will permit, though none 


their benefactors. Believe me, my prince, mall hinder me from being 
_ Your-conſtant faithful friend, 


there is no other right can flow from 


; God. While your highneſs is form- 


#5: 5b 47 Glen Re 
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„„ Wy LO rs IL orc tf 
My deareſt WII, 1 
Theſe are the laſt lines that you are to 
receive from a father that tenderly loves 
you. Þ with there were a greater leiſure 


to impart my mind unto you; but our 


merciful God will ſupply all things by 
his grace, and guide and protect you in 
all your ways; to whoſe infinite good- 
neſs I bequeath you; and therefore be 
not diſcouraged, but ſerve him, and truſt 
in him, and he will preſerve and proſper 
you in all things. Be ſure you give all 
reſpects to my wife, that hath ever had 
a great love unto you, and therefore will 
be well becoming you. Never be want- 
ing in your love and care to your fiſters, 
but let them ever be moſt dear unto you: 
for this will give others cauſe to eſteem 
and reſpect you for it, and is a duty that 
you owe them in the memory of your ex- 
cellent mother and myſelf: therefore 
your care and affection to them muſt be 
the very ſame that you are to have of your- 
ſelf; and the like regard muſt you have 
to your youngeſt ſiſter; for indeed you 
owe it her alls, both for her father and 
mother's fake.” Sweet Will, be careful 
to take the advice of thoſe friends, which 
are by me deſired to adviſe you for your 
education. 
ing and evening, and recommend your- 
ſelf unto him, and have him before your 
eyes in all your ways. With patience 
hear the inſtructions of thoſe friends I 
leave with you, and diligently follow 
their counſel. For, till you come by 
time to have experience in the world, 
it will be far more ſafe to truſt to their 
judgments than your o-wn. Loſe not 
the time of your youth, but gather thoſe 


ſeeds of virtue and knowledge which 


may be of uſe to yourſelf, and comfort 


to your friends, for the reſt of your life. + © FT | | 
een Sar ns 28 8 93. King CnaklEs the Second's Leiter 

attend thereto with patience, and be 

ſure to correct and refrain yourſelf from 


And that this may be the better effected, 


anger. Suffer not ſorrow to caſt you 
down, but with chearfulneſs and good 
courage go on the race you have to run 


in all' ſobriety and truth. Be ſure with 


an hallowed care to have reſpect w all 
the commandments of God, and give 
not yourſelf to neglect them in the leaſt 


things, leſt by degrees you come to for- 


Serve God diligently morn- 


( 379 ) 


get them in che greateſt; for the heart 
of man is deceitful above all things. 
And in all your duties and devotions to- 
wards God, rather perform them joy fully 
than penſively, for God loves a chearful 
giver. ' For your religion, let it be di- 
rected according to that which ſhall be 
taught by thoſe which are in God's 
charch, the proper teachers thereof, ra- 
ther than that you ever either fancy one 
to yourſelf, or be led by men that are 
ſingular in their own opinion, and de- 


light to go ways of their own finding 


out: for you will certainly find ſober- 
neſs and truch in the one, and much 
unſteadineſs and vanity in the other. 
The king, I truſt, will deal graciouſſy 
with you; reſtore you thoſe honours and 
that fortune, which a diſtempered time 
hath deprived you of, together with the 
life of your father; which I rather ad- 


viſe might be a new gift and creation 


from himſelf, than by any other means, 
to the end you may pay the thanks to 


him without having obligations to any 
other. Be ſure to avoid, as much as 
you can, to enquire after thoſe that have 
been ſharp in their judgments towards 
me, and I charge you never to ſuffer 
thought of revenge to enter into your 


heart; but be careful to be informed 
who were my friends in this proſecution, 


and to them apply yourſelf to make 
them your friends alſo; and on ſuch 
you may rely, and beſtow much of your 
converſation amongſt them. Go 
Almighty, of his infinite goodneſs, bleſs 
you and your children's children; and 
his ſame goodneſs bleſs your ſiſters in 
like manner, perfect you in every good 
work, and give you right underſtandings 


And God 


in all things. Amen 
IJTlͤour moſt loving father, 
if 7. Wentworth. 


to the Duke of Lok k in his Exile. 
I have already given you my reaſons ' 
at large, why I think it fit that you 
ſhould abſent yourſelf for ſome time be- 
yond ſea. As I am utterly ſorry for, the 


_ occaſion, ſo you may be ſure I ſhal-ne-. 


ver defire it longer, than it will be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary both for your good and 
my ſervice. In the mean time, I ũthiak 
it proper to give you, under my hand, 

1 \ that 


that I expea this compliance from you, 
and I defire it may be as ſoon as conve- 
niently you can. You may eaſily believe 
with what trouble I write this to you, 
there being nothing I am more ſenſible 
of than the conſtant kindneſs you have 
ever had for me; and I hope you are ſo 
juſt to me, as to be aſſured that no ab- 
ſence, or any thing elſe, can ever change 
me from ever being truly and kindly 
yours, vital Wile. a 8 

8 1 Charles Rex. 


§ 94. Qucen Ax NE to the Duke of Marr - 
' _ BOROVGH after the Victory of Oude- 
narde. VT 

IJ want words to expreſs the joy I have 

that you are well after'your glorious ſuc- 
. ceſs, for which, next to Almighty God, 
my thanks are due to you: and indeed I 
can never {ay enough for all the great 
and faithful ſervices you have ever done 
me. But be ſo juſt as to believe I am 
as truly ſenſible of them as a grateful 
Heart can be, and ſhall be ready to ſhew 
it upon all occaſions. I hope "xt can- 
not doubt of my eſteem: and friendſhip 
for you, nor think, becauſe I differ witl 
you in ſome things, it is for want of ei- 
ther. No; I do aſſure you, if you were 
here, I am ſure you would not think me 
ſo much in the 3 gs, a8 
I fear you do now. IL am afraid my let- 
ter ſhould come too late to London, and 
therefore dare ſay no more, but that 1 
pray God Almighty to continue his pro- 
tection over you, and ſend you ſafe home 
again; and be aſſured I ſhall ever be 
. c 2095204 04 donn 
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Madam, | 


By what I hear from London; I-find | 


your - Majeſty is pleaſed to think, that 
when I have reflected, I muſt be of opi- 
nion, that you are in the right in giving 
Mr. Hill the Earl of Eſſex's regiment. 
I beg your Majeſty will be fo juſt to me, 
as not to think I can be ſo unreaſonable 
as to be mortified to the degree that Fam, 
if it proceeded only from this one thing; 

for 1 ſhall always be ready and glad to 

do every thing that is agreeable to you, 
After have repreſented what, may be a 


(3%) 


prejudice to your ſervice, But this 7 
— one of a great many mortiſications 


that I have met with, And as I may 


not have many opportunities of writing 
to you, let me beg of your Majeſty to re. 
flect what. your own people and the ref 
of the world muſt think, who have been 
witneſſes of the love, zeal, and duty, 
with which I have ſerved yon, when 
they ſhall ſee, that after all I have done, 


it has not been able to protect me a- 


gainſt the malice of a bed- chamber wo. 


man. Your Majeſty will allow) me, on 


this occaſion, to remind you of What 
JI writ to you the laſt campaign, of 
the certain knowledge I had of Mrs, 
Maſham's having aſſured Mr. Harley, 
that I ſhould receive ſuch conſtant mor- 
tifications, as ſhould make it impoſſible 
for. me to continue in your ſervice. God 
Almighty and the whole world are my 
witneſſes, with what care and pains. [ 
have ſerved you, more than twenty yeats; 
and I was reſolved, if poſſible, to have 
ſtruggled with difficulties, to the end of 
this war. But the many inſtances I have 
had of your Majeſty's great change to 
me, has ſo broke my ſpirits, chat 1 muſt 
beg, as the greateſt and laſt favour, tha: 
you would approve of my retiring, ſo tha 

1 may employ the little time I have to 
live, in making my juſt acknowledg- 


ments to God, for the protection he has 


been pleaſed to give me: and your Ma- 
jeſty may be aſſured, that my zeal. for 
you and my country is ſo. great; that in 
my retirement I ſhall daily pray for your 
proſperity, and hat thoſe who ſhall ſerve 
you .as;'/faithfully as I have done, may 
never feel the hard return that I have 
met with. ni ire te eser 
—. 22 IC TS CONT 7 7 132K ch 65138 580 
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e Madama:t eee tete 8 
This is the laſt letter you will ever 
receive from me, the laſt aſſurance 
ſhall give you on earth, of a ſincere and 
ſtead faſt friendſhip ; but when; we meer 


* 


again, I hope it will he in the heighis ef 


immortal loye and extaſy. Mine pel- 


(* ) 


late your ſafe arrival te the happy ſhores. 


Heaven can witneſs how fincere my con- 


cern for your happineſs is: thither I 
have ſent my ardent wiſhes, that you 
may be ſecured from the flattering de- 
luſions of the world; and, after your 
pious example has been long à bleſſing 
to mankind,” may calmly refigg your 
breath, and enter the confines of unmo- 
lefted joy.— I am now taking my fare- 


wel of you here; but it is à ſhort adieu, 


with full perſuaſion that we ſhall ſoon 
meet again. But ob! in what elevation 
of happineſs — In what enlargement of 
mind, and what perfection of every fa- 
culty | — What trapſporting reflections 
ſhall we make 'on the advantages of 
which we ſhall be eternally poſſefled !— 
To him that loved us in his blood ſhall 
we aſcribe immortal glory, dominion, 
and praife for ever: this is all my ſal - 
vation, all my hope. That name in 
whom the Gentiles truſt, in whom all 
the families of the earth are bleſſed, is 
now my glorious, my unfailing confi- 
dence, In his worth alone I expect to 
ſtand juſtified before infinite purity and 
jaſtice, How poor are my hopes, if I 
depended on thoſe works, which my va- 
nity, or the partiality of men have call. 
ed good; and which, if examined by 
divine purity, would prove, perhaps, 
but ſpecious fins! The beſt actions 
of my life would be found defective; 
if brought to the teſt of that unblemiſh- 
ed holineſs,” in whoſe fight the hea- 
vens are not clean. Where were my 
hopes, but for a redeemer's merit and 
atonement ? — How deſperate, how un- 
done my condition. With the 'ntmoſt 
advantages I could boaſt, I ſhould ſtep 
back and ttemble at the thoughts of ap- 
pearing before the unblemiſhed majeſty 
oh Xjeſus! What harmony dwells in 
thy name! Celeſtial joy and immortal 
life are in the ſound : — Let angels ſer 
thee to their golden harps, let the ran- 
lomed nations for ever magnify thee. — 
What a dream is mortal life! What ſha« 
dows are all the objects of mortal ſenſe ! 
All the glories of mortality (my much 
delored friend) will be nothing in your 


view at the awful hour of death, when 


you muſt be ſeparated from this lower 


Something perſuades me this will be 
the laſt farewel in this world; Heaven 
forbid it ſhould be an everlaſting part- 
ing! May that divine protection, 'whoſe 
care I implore, keep you ſteadfaſt in the 
faith of chriſtianity, and guide your 
ſteps in the ſtricteſt paths of virtue £ 
Adieu, my moſt dear friend, until we 
meet in the paradiſe of God. E. Rowe. 


$ 97. The following letter was wrote by. 
Mr. ADp1s0n, probably at Roms, 16 
MonTacue, Ei. 


Dear Sir, : 
I hopethis will find you ſafe at Gene- 
va; and that the adventure of the rivu- 
let, which you have ſo well celebrated in 
your laſt, has been the work you have 
met with in your journey thither, I 
can't but envy your being among the 
Alps, where you may ſee froſt and ſnow 
in the dog-days. We are here quite 
burnt up, and are at leaſt ten degrees 
nearer the ſun than when you left us. I 
am very well ſatisfied 'twas in Auguſt, 
that Virgil wrote his O guis. ae gelidis 


fub: montibus Hæmi, &c. Our days at 


preſent, like thoſe in the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis, conſſt only of the evening and 
the morning; for the Roman noons are 
as ſilent as the midnights of other coun» 
tries. But among all theſe. inconveni- 
encies, the greateſt I ſuffer is from your 
departure, which is more afflicting ta 
me than the canicule. I am forced, for 
want of better company, to converſe 
moſtly with pictures, ſtatues, and me- 
dals: for, you muſt know, I deal very 
much in ancient coins; and can count 
out a ſum in ſeſterces, with as much eaſe 
as in pounds ſterling. I am a great cri> 
tic in ruſt, and can tell you the age of 
it at firſt ſight. I am only in ſome Gan» 
ger of loſing my acquaintance with our 
Engliſh money; for at preſent, I am 
much more uſed to the Roman. If you 
glean up any of our country news, be 


ſo kind as forward it this way. Pray 


give Mr. Daſhwood's. and my very 
bumble ſervice: to Sir Thomas Alfton, 
and accept of the ſame yourſelf. from, 


dear. Sir, Tour moſt affectionate 
40146 31 +. . bumble ſervant, 
N Aug. 7. 3 * FJ. Addiſon. 


creation; and enter on the borders of © My Lord Bernard, &c. give their 
Te. EI: 24 $241 19218 


the immortal world. 
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$ 98. From Mr. WycnutRLEY to Mr. 
280 5331118. atSoporeey 3) 565: IE 
I ſhould believe myſelf happy in your 
d opinion, but that you treat me fo 
much in à ſtile of compliment. It hath 
been bbſerved of women, that they are 
more ſubject in their youth to be touch- 
ed with vanity than men, on account of 
their being generally treated this way; 
but the weakeſt women are not more 
weak than that claſs of men, who are 
thought to pique themſelves upon their 
wit. The world is never wanting, when 
a coxcomb is accompliſhing himſelf, to 
help to give him the finiſhing ſtroke. 
Every man is apt to think his neigh- 
bour overſtocked with vanity, yet I can- 
not but fancy there are certain times, 
when moſt people are in a diſpoſition of 
being informed; and '*tis incredible 
what a vaſt good a little truth might do, 
ſpoken in ſach ſeaſons. A ſmall alms 
will do a great kindneſs to people in ex- 
treme neceſſity. I could name an ac- 
quaintance of yours, Who would at this 
time think himſelf more obliged to you 
for the information of his faults, than 
the confirmation of his follies. If you 
would make thoſe the ſubject of a letter, 
it might be as long as 1 could wiſh your 
letters always were. Ido not wonder 


culty (as you are pleaſed to Tay) in 
writing to me, ſince you have always 
choſen 'the taſk of commending me.: 


take but the other way, and,; I dare ceived. the favour of your letter, which 


* had lain there till then. Having been 


engage, you will find none at all. 


As for my verſes which you praiſe ſo 


much, I may truly ſay they have never 
been the cauſe of any vanity in me, ex- 
cept what they gave me when they ' firſt 
occaſioned my acquaintance with you, 
But I have ſeveral times fince been'in 


danger of this vice; as often, I mean; as 


I received any letters from you. Tis 
certain, the greateſt magnifying glaſſes 
in the world are a man's own eyes, when 
they look upon his own 'perſon ; yet 
even in thoſe I cannot fancy myſelf fo 
extremely like Alexander the Great, as 
you would perſuade me. If I muſt be 
like him, tis yoa will make me ſo by 
complimenting me into a better opinion 
of myſelf than I deſerve : they made 
him think he was the ſon of Jupiter, and 


0 


* 


you aſſure me I am a man of parts; But 
is this all you can ſay to my honour? 


Vou ſaid ten times as much more, When 


you called me your friend. After hay. 
ing made me believe I poſſeſſed a ſhare 
in your affections, to treat ine with com- 
pliments and ſweet ſayings, is like” the 
proceedings with poor Sancho Pancha: 


they perſuaded him that he enjoyed a 
great dominion, and then gave him no- 


thing to ſubſiſt upon but wafers” and 
marmalade. In our days the greateſt 
obligation you can lay upon a Wit, is to 
make a fool of him. For as when mad- 
men are found incurable, wiſe men 
give them their way, and pleaſe them 
as well as they can ; ſo when thoſe in- 
corrigible things, poets, are once irre. 
coverably be- muſed, the beſt way both 
to quiet them, and ſecure yourſelf from 
the effects of their phrenzy; is to feed 
their vanity; which indeed, for the moſt 


part, is all that is fed in a poet. You 


may believe me, I could be heartily 


glad that all you ſay'were as true appli. 
ed to me as it would be td ot 
ſeveral weighty reaſons; but for none 


for 


ſo much as that I might be to you 


what you deſerve; whereas I can now 
be no more than is conſiſtent with 
the ſtall,” though utmoſt capacity of, 
you” have hitherto” found ſome? diffs, 5 


. A Z 
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'$ 99. From Mr, Watsn jo Mr. Port. 


At my return from the North Ife. 


abſent about ſix weeks, I read over your 
Paſtorals again with; a great deal of 
pleaſure, and, to judge the better, read 
irgil's Eclogues,, and Spenſer's Calen: 


dar, at the ſame time; and I aſſure you 


I continue. the ſame opinion I had al- 
ways of them. By the little hints you 
take upon all occaſions to improve then, 


tis probable, you will make them yet 


better againſt winter; though there is 


a mean to be kept even in that too, 


and a man may correct his verſes til 
he takes away the true ſpirit of them; 


_ eſpecially if he ſubmits to the correction 
of ſome who paſs: for great critics by 


mechanical rules, and never enter into 
the true defign and genius of an au- 
thor. I have ſeen ſome of theſe that 

would 


would hardly allow any one good ode 
in Horace; who cry, Virgil wants fan- 
c that Homer : is very incor rect. 
While they talk at this rate, one would 


nortals: but general 
admirers of Ovid and 
they 
the myſtery. 


they are. great 


They ſcan their verſes 


any prejudice to their works; in which 
tere is no deſign or method, or any 


53 ab e a a eo io ack. 


ainly in the right, that in all writings 
whatſoever . (not poetry only) nature is 
to be followed, and we ſhould be jea- 


P 
1 8 


h 


0 lies, conceits, and what they call ** fay- 
" ing fine things. When we were in 
da e North, my lord Wharton ſhew'd me 
iy , letter he had received from a certain 
j Werneral in Spain: I told him, I would 
for Wt) all means have that general recall'd, 
ne nnd ſet to writing here at home; for it 
on e un oſſible that a man with ſo much 
o, vit as he ſhew'd, could be fit to com- 
3th mand an, * or do any other buſi- 
of WS *- As for what you ſay of expreſ- 
bo, 'tis indeed the ſame thing to wit, 
l u dreſs is to beauty: I have ſeen many 
„„ omen overdreſs'd ; and ſeveral look 
PE better in a careleſs night-gown, with 
7 tier hair about their ears, than Made- 
ich rale Spanheim dreſs'd for, a ball, 
been Ido not deſign 10 be 1 London till BY 
0 vards the parliament ; then I ſhall cer- 
t be there, and hope by that time 
read Wh lk have Souſhed your, paitoraſa as, 
l. e end have. them appear in ide; our; 
nende and particularly the third, of ulag 
"1 mn, which I have not ſeen, Your. 
7% eclogue being upon the ſawe ſub-, 
Livy et as that of mine on Mrs, Tempeſt's 
* beath, I ſhould take it very kind in 
ere h en zo give it a little turn, as if it were li 
e cr d che ſame La: it ir. l 
„i en for ome particular. 
ben; - Mr. Walth's zemark will be thought very | 
action vera, when the reader is inform'd that it was 
cs by e on the Earl of Peterborougb, juſt before 
r into . Verious campaigns; of Barcelona and Va- 
Wo pr 159 %% 
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think them above the common race of 


ly 
4 ; and when 
write themſelves, we find out all, 


upon their fingers; run after conceits 
and glaring thoughts; their poems are 
all made up of couplets, of which the 
firlt may be laſt, or. laſt firſt, . without 


thing natural or juſt. For you are cer- 


lous of ourſelves for being fond of ſimi- 


you have your lady in the town ſtill, 


dom on my part, I hope yon will at- 


it has the fame bulineſs, which is poe- 


woman whom you would make immor- 
tal. You may take occaſion to ſhew 
the difference between poetsꝰ miſtreſſes 
and other men's. I only hint this, 
which you may either do, or let alone, 
. Juſt as you think fit. I ſhall. be very 

much pleaſed to ſee. you again in town, 
and to hear from you in the mean time. 
I. am, with very much eſteem, . 

| Yours, &c. 


A 


$ 100. Mr. Pore to Mr. CRO u- 
6 0 WEL I. 

I believe it was with me when I leſt 
the town, as it is with a great many. 
men when they leave the world, whoſe 
loſs, itſelf they do not ſo much regret. 
as that of their friends whom they leave 
behind in it: for I do not know one 
thing for which I can envy London, 
but for your continuing there, Yet I 
- gueſs you will expect me to recant this 
expreſſion, when TI cell you, Sappho (by 
which heatheniſh name you have chriſ- 
tened a very orthodox lady) did not ac- 
company me into the country. Well, 


and I have my heart in the country ſtill, 
which being wholly unemploy'd as yet, 
has the more room in it for my friends, 
and does not want a corner at your ſer- 
vice. You. have extremely obliged me 
by your frankneſs and kindneſs; and, 
if L-have abuſed, it by too much free- 


tribute it to the natural openneſs of my 
temper, Which knows how. to ſhew.re-, 
ſpect where it feels affection. I would 
love my friend as my miſtreſs, with 
ceremony: and hope a little rough 
e ſometimes may not be more diſ- 
pleaſing to the one than it is to the 
If you have any curioſity to know in 

what manner I live, or rather loſe a 

fe, Martial will inform you in one 


4 
5 . 


Prandeo, poto, cano, lude, lego, cee no, quieſes · : 
Every day with me is literally another 
yeſterday, for it is exactly the ſame ; 


Vs * 
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| ( 384 ) 
try; and the ſame pleaſufe, which is 
_ idleneſs. A man might indeed paſs his 
time much better; but I queſtion if any 
man could paſs it much eaſier. If you 
will viſit our ſhades this fpring, which 
I very much deſire, you may perhaps 
inſtruct me to manage my game more 
wiſely ; but at preſent I am ſatisfied to 
trifle away my time any way, rather 
than let it flick by me; as ſhop-keepers 
are glad to be rid of thoſe goods at any 
rate, which would otherwiſe always be 
lying upon their hands. Sir, if you 
will favour me ſometimes with your let- 
ters, it will be a great ſatisfaction to 
me on ſeveral accounts; and on this in 
particular, that it will ſhew me (to my 
comfort) that even a wiſe man is ſome- 
times very idle; for ſo you muſt needs 
be, when you can find leiſure to write 
to, nu, de. 


gives you his mirth, makes # much leſs 
preſent than he that gives you his heart; 
and true friends would rather ſee fuch 
thoughts as they communicate only to 
one another, than what they ſquander 
about to all the world. They who can 
ſet a right value upon any thing, will 
prize one tender, well - meant word, 
above all that ever made them laugh 
in their lives. If I did not think 6 
of you, I ſhould never have taken much 
pains to endeavour to 2 you by 
writing, or any ching elſe. Wit I am 
ſure 1 want; at leaſt in the degree that 
I fee others have it;, who would at all 
ſeaſons alike be entertaining: but [ 
would willingly have ſome acdlities that 
may be (at ſome ſeaſons) of more com- 
fort to myſelf, and of more ſervice to 
my friends: I would cut off my own 
head, if it had nothing better than wit 
in it; and tear out my own heart, if it 
had no better diſpoſitions than to love 
only myſelf, and laugh at all my neigh- 
bours. I know you'll think it an agree- 
able thing to hear that I have done a 

reat deal of Homer; if it be tolera- 

le, the world may thank you for it: 
for if I could have ſeen you every day, 
and imagined my company could have 
every day pleaſed you, I ſhould ſcarce 
have thought it worth my while to 


I have nothing to ſay to you in this 
letter, but I was reſolved to. write to 
tell you ſo, Why ſhould I not content 
myſelf with ſo many great examples of 
deep divines, profound caſuiſts, grave 

hiloſophers z who have written, not 
Fathers only, but whole tomes and vo- 
luminous treatiſes about nothing? Why 


ſhould a fellow like me, who all his 
life does nothing, be aſhamed to write 
nothing? and that to one who has no- 
thing to do but to read it? But per- 


haps you'll ſay, the whole world has 


ſomething to 'do, ſomething to talk of, 


pleaſe the world. How many verſes 
could I gladly have left unfiniſhed, for 

ple to ſay what they would of, had 
been permitted to paſs all thoſe hours 
more pleaſingly ? Whatever ſome may 
think, fame is a thing I am much les 


covetous of than your friendſhip ; for 
that, I hope, will laſt all my life: the 
other I cannot anſwer for. What if 
they ſhould both grow greater after my 
death? Alas! they would both be of 
no advantage to me! Therefore think 
upon it, and love me as well as ever 
you can while I live. | 
"Now I talk of fame, I ſend you my 
Temple of Fame, which is juſt come 
out: but my ſentiments about it, yo! 
will ſee better by this epigram : 
What's fame with men, by cufiom of the nation, 
Is call'd in women only reputation : 
About them both why keep we ſuch a pother? 
Part you with one, and JI renounce the other. 


9103. 


ſomething to wiſh for, ſomething to be 
employed about. But pray, Sir, caſt 
up the account, put all theſe ſome- 
things together, and what is the ſum 
tdtal, but juſt nothing? I have no 
more to ſay, but to deſire you to give 
my ſervice (that is nothing) to your 
friends, and to believe that I am no- 
thing more than your, &c. e 


$102. From Mr. Por x t a Lach. 


am not at all concern'd to think 
that this letter may be leſs entertaining 
than ſome I have ſent: I know you are 
a friend that will think a kind letter 

as good as à diverting one. He that. 


„ r 


( 38s 


[ cauſe. you had commended them; and 
give me leave to tell you, that I know 


4 nobody fa like to equal him, even at 
tg the age he wrote moſt of them, as your- 
on ſelf. - Only do not afford more cauſe of 
MY complaint againſt you, that you ſuffer 
78 nothing of yours to come abroad; which 
we in this age, wherein wit and true ſenſe 
ph- is mote ſcarce than money, is a piece 
de. of ſuch eruelty as your beſt friends can 
10 hardly pardon. I hope you will repent 
* and amend; I could offer many reaſons 
; to this purpoſe,/ and ſuch as you cannot 


anſwer with any ſincerity ; but that I 
dare not enlarge, for fear of engaging 
in a ſtyle of ico 


that it is become almoſt» ſearidalous. 
I conclude therefore with an affurance, 
ever, hs; Som t 127% "144 MG 
„Sagund TOM wor sie 
lo, Sir WarLram TRrRUMBULL 70 
nei Me. Por E. Ee 


'T think a haſty ſcribble ſhews more 
what flows from the heart than a letter, 
after Balzac's manner, in ſtudied phra- 
ſes therefore I will tell you, as faſt as 
| can, that I have received your fayour 
of the zöth paſt, with your kind pre- 
ſent of The Rape of the Leck. Tou 


We: * have given me the trueſt ſatisfaction 
ol imaginable, not only in making good 
bl 


: the juſt opinion I have ever had of your 
reach of theaght, and my idea of your 


nation) comprehenſive genius; but likewiſe in 
her? that pleaſure take, as an Engliſhman, 
other. * ſee the French, even Boileau him- 

elf, in his Lutrin, out-done in your 
510, 1 beam; tor you deſcend, leere Pletro, 


to all the nicer touches that your own 


9.103% Sir Wirren ThuMpYLL 7 
) onen 1d ARG Was ob ne tA 

l n of Sir. [| 46S ee er 
I return you the bock you were 
l | pleaſed to ſend me, and with it your 
1 obliging letter; which deſerves my par- 
| - ticular [acknowledgment for, next to 
þ the pleaſure of enjoying the company 
5 of ſo good a friend, the welcomeſt thin 2 
h to me is to hear from him. I expecte 

- to find, what I have met with, an ad- 
7 mirable genius in thoſe poems, not only 
1 becauſe they were Milton's, or were ap- 
" proved by Sir Henry Wooton, but be- 


TH» 


mpliment, which Jas 
been ſo abuſed by fools! and knaves, 


whieh ſhall never vary, of my being 
4115 


obſervations and wit furniſh on ſoch a 


ſubject as requires the fineſt ſtrokes and 
the livelieſt imagination. But I muſt 


ſay no more (though I could a great 
deal) on what pleaſes: me ſo much: and 


henceforth, I hope, you will never con- 


demn me of partiality, fince I only ſwim 


with the ſtream, and approve of what 
all men of good taſte (notwithſtanding 
the jarring of the parties) muſt, and do, 


univerſally applaud, I now come to 


what is of vaſt moment, I mean the 


preſervation of your health; and I beg 
of you to get out of all tavern-company, 
and fly away tanguam ex incendio. What 
a miſery is it for you to be deſtroyed: by 
the fooliſh kindneſs (tis all one whether 
real or pretended) of thoſe who are able 
to bear the poiſon of bad wine, and to 
engage you in ſo unequal a combat! 


As to Homer, by all I can learn, your 


buſineſs, is done: therefore come away, 
and take a little time to breathe in the 


country, I beg now, for my own ſake, 


but much more for yours; methinks 
Mr. . has ſaid to you more than 
once, 1433 4 4 RT {+ + Þ $4 $1551 

Htu foge, nate Dea; teque his, ait, eripe flam- 
30 


THANE I Iam your, &c. 


! ; F) 4 WA 18 r 14 . 
5 105. Mr. Por E t Lord Lansbow. 
ZBinfield, Jan. 10, 1712. 
I thank you for having given my 
poem of Windſor Foreſt its greateſt or- 
nament, that of bearing your name in 
the front of it. Tis one thing, when 
a perſon of true merit permits us to 


have the honour of drawing him as like 


as we can: and another, when we make 
a fine thing at random, and perſuade 
the next vain creature we can find that 
tis his own likeneſs ; which is the caſe 
every day of my fellow - ſeribblers. Let, 
my Lord, this honour has given me no 
more pride than your honours have gi- 
ven you; but it affords me a great deal 
of pleaſure, which is much better than 
a great deal of pride ; and it indeed 
would give me ſome pain, if I was not 
ſure of one advantage: that, whereas 
others are offended if they have not 
more than juſtice done them, you would 
be diſpleaſed if you had ſo much: there- 

Ce fore 


* 


Arch 
ations 
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in your own thoughts. 
+ to think I have ſhewn you a favour in 
ſparing your modeſty, and you cannot 
but make me ſome return for my pre- 
judicing the truth to-gratify you: this 
I I beg may be the free correction of theſe 
verſes, which will have few beauties 
but what may be made by your blots. 


\(. 386 -) 
fore I may fafely do you as much in- 
jury in my words, as you do yourſelf 


I am ſo vain as 


T am in the circumſtance of an ordinary 


- painter drawing Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
| who, by a few touches of his own, 
could make the piece very valuable. 
might then hope, that many years hence 


I 


the world might read, in conjunction 


with your name, that of your lordſhip's, 


8 106. My. Pork 7 Mr. STEELE. 
Vou formerly obſerved to me, that 


nothing made a more ridiculous figure 


in a man's life, than the diſparity we 


often find in him ſick and well : thus, 
one of an unfortunate conſtitution is 


perpetually exhibitin 


a miſerable ex- 
ample of the weakneſs of his mind, and 


of his body, in their turns. I have had 


frequent opportunities of late to con- 
ſider myſelf in theſe different views; 
and, I hope, have received ſome ad- 
vantage by it, if what Waller ſays be 


true, that | 


The ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 


| Lets in new light through chinks that time has 


made. 


Then ſurely ſickneſs, contributing no 
leſs than old age to the: ſhaking down 


this ſcaffolding of the body, may diſ- 
cover the inward ſtructure more plainly. 


cauſes it to flouriſh and 


Sickneſs is a fort of early old age; it 
teaches us a diffidence in our earthly. 


ſtate, and inſpires us with the thoughts 
of a future, better than a thouſand vo- 
lumes of philoſophers and divines. It 
gives ſo warning à concuſſion to thoſe 
props of our vanity, our ſtrength and 


- youth, that we think of fortifying our- 


ſelves within, when there is ſo little 
dependence upon our out-works. Vouth 
zat the very 
human life in a gentler and ſmoother 
manner than age: tis like a ſtream that 
nouriſhes a pk i 


w 


© p 


' why 
* 


ſt is but a betrayer of 


ant upon a bank, and 
bloſſom to the 


ſight, but, at the ſame time, is under- 
mining it at the root in ſecret. My 
youth has dealt more fairly and openly 
with me; it has afforded ſeveral pro- 


ſpects of my danger, and given me an 


advantage not very common to young 
men, tbat the attractions of the world 
have not dazzled me very much: and 


I begin, where moſt people end, with 


a full conviction of the emptineſs of all 
. ſorts of ambition, and the unſatisfac- 
tory nature of all . human pleaſures, 
When a ſmart fit of ſickneſs tells me 
this ſcurvy tenement of my body will 
fall in a little time, I am e'en as un- 
concern'd as was that honeſt Hibernian, 
who being in bed in the great ſtorm 
ſome years ago, and told the houſe 
would tumble over his head, made an- 
ſwer, What care I for the houſe? 1 
am only a lodger.” I fancy ?tis the 
beſt time to die when one is in the beſt 
humour; and, ſo exceſſively weak as [ 
now am, I may ſay. with conſcience, 
that. I am not at all uneaſy at the 
thought, that many men, whom I never 
had any eſteem for, are likely to enjoy 
this world after me. When I reflect 
- what an inconfiderable little atom every 
ſingle man is, with reſpect to the whole 
_ creation, / methinks, *tis a ſhame to be 
concerned at the removal of ſuch a tri- 
vial animal as Lam. The morning at- 


ter my exit, the ſun will riſe as bright 


as ever, the flowers ſmell as ſweet, the 
plants ſpring as green, the world will 
proceed in its old courſe, people will 
laugh as heartily, and marry as faſt, as 
they were uſed to do. The memory 
of man”, as it is elegantly expreſſed 
in the book of Wiſdom, * paſſeth away 
* as the remembrance of à gueſt that 
e tarrieth but one day.” There are 
reaſons enough, in the fourth chapter 
of the ſame -book, to make any young 
man -contented with the proſpect of 
death, For honourable age is not that 
*© which ſtandeth in length of time, or 
is meaſured by number of years: but 


„ wiſdom is the grey hair to men, and 


an unſpotted life is old age. He wis 
taken away ſpeedily, leſt» wickedneſ 
** ſhould alter his underſtanding, 0 
:<© deceit beguile his ſoul,” &c. 

ads ob | I am, &c. 
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& 107. Row. Hons BEREKLET to Mr. 
| Pops, 


Naples, Oct. 2241717. 


T have long had it in my thoughts to 


trouble you with a letter, but was diſ- 


couraged for want of ſomething that I 
could think worth ſending fifteen hun- 
dred miles. Italy is ſuch an exhauſted 
ſubject, that, I dare ſay, you'd eaſily 
forgive my aying nothing of it; and 
the imagination of a poet is a thing ſo 
nice and delicate, that it is no eaſy mat- 
ter to find out images capable of giving 
pleaſure to one of the few, who (in any 
age) have come up to that character. I 
am nevertheleſs lately returned from an 
iſland, where I paſſed three or four 
months ; which, were it ſet out in its 
true colours, might, methinks, amuſe 
you agreeably enough for a minute or 
two. The iſland Inarime is an epitome 
of the whole earth, containing, within 
the compaſs of eighteen miles, a wonder- 


ful variety of hills, vales, ragged rocks, 


fruitful plains, and. barren mountains, 
all thrown together in a moſt romantic 
confuſion. The air is, in the hotteſt 
ſeaſon, conſtantly refreſhed by cool 
breezes from the ſea. 
duce exceilent wheat and Indian corn, 
but are moſtly covered with vineyards, 


intermixed with fruit-trees. Beſides the 


common kinds, as | cherries, apricots, 
peaches, &c. they produce oranges, 
limes, almonds, pomegranates, figs, wa- 
ter-melons, and many other fruits un- 
known to our climate, which lie every 
where open to the paſſenger. The hills 
are the greater part covered to the, top 
with vines, ſome with cheſnut groves, 
and others with thickets of myrtle and 
lentiſcus. The fields in the northern 
fide are divided by hedge-rows of myrtle. 
Several fountains and rivulets add to 
the beauty of this landſcape, which is 
likewiſe ſet off by the variety of ſome 
barren ſpots and naked rocks. But 
that which crowns the ſcene is a large 
mountain, Tifing out of the middle of 
the iſland (once a terrible vulcano, by 
the ancients called Mons Epopeus.) Its 
lower parts are adorned with vines and 
Other fruits; the middle affords paſture 
to flocks of goats and ſheep; and the 
top is a ſandy pointed rock, from which 
you have the fineſt proſpect in the world, 
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The vales pro- 


muſic and ſweetmeats, out of devotion; 


ſurveying at one view, beſides ſeveral 
pleaſant iſlands lying at your feet, a 
tract of Italy about 3oo miles in length, 
from the promontory of Antium to the 
cape of Palinurus ; the. greater part of 
which hath been ſung by Homer and 
Virgil, as making a conſiderable part of 
the travels and adventures of their two 
heroes. The iſlands Caprea, Prochy- 
ta, and Parthenope, together with Ca- 
jeta, Cuma, Monte Miſeno, the inha- 
bitants of Circe, the Syrens, and the 
Læſtrigones, the bay of Naples, the 
promontory of Minerva, and the whole 
Campania Felice, make but a part of 
this noble landſcape; which would de- 
mand an imagination as warm, an 

numbers as flowing, as your own, to de- 
ſcribe it. The inhabitants of this deli- 
cious' iſle, as they are without riches 
and honours, ſo are they without the 
vices and follies that attend them ; and 
were they but as much ſtrangers to re- 
venge as they are to avarice and ambi- 
tion, they might in fact anſwer the poe- 
tical notions of the golden age. But 
they have got, as an alloy to their hap- 
pineſs, an ill habit of murdering one 
another on flight offences. We had an 
inſtance of this the ſecond night aſter 
our arrival, a youth of eighteen being 
ſhot dead by our door; and yet, by the 
ſole ſecret of minding our own buſineſs, 
we found a means of living ſecurely a- 
r theſe dangerous people. Would 
you know how we paſs the time at Na- 
ples? Our chief entertainment is the 
devotion of our neighbours : beſides the 
gaiety of their churches (where folks go 
to ſee what they call ana bella Dewotione, 
i. e. a ſort of religious opera) they make 
fire-works almoſt every week out of de- 
votion: the ſtreets are often hung with 
arras out of devotion ; and (what is ſtill 
more ſtrange) the ladies invite gentle- 
men to their houſes, and treat them with 


in a word, were it not for this devotion 
of its inhabitants, Naples would have 
lictle elſe to recommend it, beſides the 
air and fituation. . Learning is in no 
very thriving ftate here, as indeed no 
where elſe in Italy; however, among 
many pretenders, ſome men of: taſte are 
to be met with. A friend of mine told 
me, not long fince, that being to vikr 
Salvina at Florence, he found him read- 
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ing your Homer; he liked the notes ex- 
tremely, and could find no other fault 
with the verſion, but that he thought it 
approached too near a paraphraſe ; 


Which ſhews him not to be ſufficiently 


acquainted with our language. I wiſh 
you health to go on with that noble 
work, and when you have that, I need 


not wiſh you ſucceſs, \ You will do me 


the juſtice to believe, that whatever re- 
lates to your welfare is fincerely wiſhed 
by your, &c. 


$ 108. The Earl of Oxrerp t Mr, 


Pops. 


Brampton-Caſtle, Nov. 6, 1721. 
2 SC. | 
I received your packet, which could 
not but give me great pleaſure, to ſee 
you preſerve an old friend in your me- 
mory; for it muſt needs be very agree- 


able to be remembered by thole we 


highly value. But then how much 
ſhame did it cauſe me, when I read your 
very fine verſes incloſed ! My mind re- 
proached me how far ſhort I came of 
what your great friendſhip and delicate 
pen would partially deſcribe me. You 
alk my conſent to publiſh it: to what 
ftraights | doth this reduce me ! I look 
back indeed to thoſe evenings I have 
uſefully and. pleaſantly ſpent with Mr. 
Pope, Mr. Parnelle, Dean Swift, the 
Doctor, &c. I ſhauld be glad the world 
knew you. admitted me to your friend- 


ſhip; and ſince your affection is too 


hard for your judgment, I am contented 
N let the world know how well Mr. 
ope can write upon a barren ſubject. I 
return you an exact copy of the verſes, 
that I may keep the original as a teſti- 
mony of che only error you have been 
guilty of. I hope very ſpeedily to em- 
brace you in London, and to aſſure you 
of the particular eſteem, and friendſhip 
wherewith I am your, &c. 


1 


$ 109. From Mr.'BLounT 70 Mr. 
( POTS Art. Ed 


GEE den Nor. 11, 1715. 
It is an agreement of long date be- 
tween you and me, that you ſhould do 
with my letters juſt as you pleaſed, and 


anſwer them at your leiſure 3 and that 


h 


is as ſoon as I ſhall think you ought, ! 
have ſo true a taſte of the ſubſtantial 
part of your friendſhip, that I wave all 
ceremonials; and am ſure to make you 
as many viſits as I can, and leave you to 
return them whenever you pleaſe, aſſur- 
ing you they ſhall at all times be hear- 
tily welcome to me. The many alarms 
we have from your parts have no effect 
upon the genins that reigns in our 
country, which is happily turned to pre- 
ſerve peace and quiet among us, What 
a diſmal ſcene has there been opened in 
the north! What ruin have thoſe un- 
fortunate- raſh gentlemen drawn upon 
themſelves and their miſerable foilow- 
ers! and perchance upon many others 
too, who upon no account would be 
their followers. However, it may look 
ungenerous to reproach people in diſ- 
trefs. I don't remember you and | ever 
uſed to trouble ourſelves about politics ; 
but when any matter happened to fall 
into our diſcourſe, we uſed to condemn 
all undertakings that tended towards 
difturbing the peace and quiet of our 
country, as contrary to the notions we 
had of morality and religion, which 
oblige us on no pretence whatſoever to 
violate the laws of charity. How many 
lives have there been loſt in hot blood, 
and how many more are there like to be 
taken of in cold! If the broils of the 
nation affect you, come down to me; 
and, though we are farmers, you know 
Eumwus made his friends welcome. 
You ſhall here worſhip the echo at your 
eaſe ; indeed we are Greed to do ſo, be- 
cauſe we can't hear the firft report, and 
therefore are obliged to liften to the ſe- 
cond ; which, for ſecurity fake, I do not 
always believe neither, | 
- *Tis a great many years fincel fell in 
love with the character of Pomponius 
Atticus : Ilong'd to imitate him a little, 
and have contriv'd hitherto to be, like 
him, enga in no party, but to be a 
faithful friend to ſome in both: I find 


myſelf very well in this way hitherto, 


and live in a certain peace of mind by 
it, which, Tam perſuaded, brings a man 
more content than all the perquiſſtes of 
wild ambition. I with pleaſure join 
with you in wiſhing, nay, 1 am not 
aſhamed to fay, in N for the wel4 
fare, 41 2 and eternal, of all man- 


kind. w much more affectionately 
then 


EJ Wyo mA, 
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then ſhall I do ſo for you, fince I am in 
a moſt particular manner, and with all 
fincerity, your, &c. 


| & 110. From the Same. 
| Nov. 27, 1717. 

The queſtion you propoſed to me 1s 
what, at preſent, ] am the moſt unfit man 
in the world to anſwer, by my loſs of 
one of the beſt of fathers. He had liv- 
ed in ſuch a courſe of temperance as 
was enough to make the longeſt life 
agreeable to him, and in ſuch a courſe 
of piety as ſufficed to make the moſt 
ſudden death ſo alſo. Sudden indeed it 
was : however, I heartily beg of God to 
give me ſuch a one, provided I can lead 
ſuch a life. I leave him to the mercy of 
God, and to the piety of a religion that 
extends beyond the grave; „ gua eft ea 
cura, &c, He has left me to the tick- 
liſh management of ſo narrow a fortune, 


that any one falſe ſtep would be fatal. 
My mother is in that diſpirited ſtate of 


reſignation, which is the effect of long 
life, and the loſs of what is dear to us, 
We are really each of us in want of a 


friend of ſuch an humane turn as your- 


ſelf, to make almoſt any thing deſirable 
to us. I feel your abſence more than 
ever, at the ſame time I can leſs expreſs 
my regards to you than ever; and I 
ſhall make this, which 1s the moſt fin- 


cere letter I ever writ to you, the ſhort- 


eſt and fainteſt perhaps of any you ever 
received. Tis enough if you reflect, 
that barely to remember any perſon, 
when one's mind is taken up with a ſen- 
{ible ſorrow, is a great degree of friend- 
ſhip. I can ſay no more but that J love 
you, and all that are yours; and that I 
wiſh it may be very long before any of 
yours ſhall feel for you what I now feel 


for my father. Adieu. 


$111. M Porn NE DwAA 5 
BL OU NT, Eg. 


en ad June 2, 1724. 

You ſhew yourſelf a juſt man and a 
friend in thoſe gueſſes, and ſuppoſitions 
you make at the poſſible reaſons of my 
filence'; every one of which is a true one. 
As to forgetfulneſs of you, or yours, I 
aſſure you, the promiſcuous converſa- 
tions of the town ſerve only to put me in 
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mind of better and more quiet-to be had 
in a corner of the world (undiſturb'd, 
innocent, ſerene, and ſenfible) with fach 
as you. Let no acceſs of any diftruſt 
make you think of me differently in a 
cloudy day from what you do in the moſt 
ſunſhiny weather. Let the young la- 
dies be aſſured I make nothing new in 
my gardens, without wiſhing to ſee the 
print of their fairy ſteps in every part of 
them. I have put the laſt hand to my 
works of this kind, in happily finiſhing 
the ſubterraneous way and grotto: 7 
there found a ſpring of the cleareſt wa- 
ter, which falls in a perpetual rill, that 
echoes through the cavern day and 
night, From the river Thames you ſee 
through my arch up a walk of the wil 
derneſs, to a kind of open temple, whol- 
ly compoſed of ſhells in the ruſtic man- 
ner; and from that diſtance, under the 
temple, you look down through a ſlop- 
ing arcade of trees, and ſee the fails on 
the river paſſing ſuddenly and vaniſh. 
ing, as through a perſpective glaſs. 
When you ſhut the doors of this grotto, 
it becomes on the inſtant, from a lumi- 
nous room, a camera obſcura; on the 
walls of which all objects of the river, 
hills, woods, and boats, are forming 2 
moving picture in their viſible radia- 
tions: and when you have a mind to 
light it up, it affords you a very, differ- 
ent ſcene ; it is finiſhed with ſhells in- 
terſperſed with pieces of looking-glaſs 


- in angular forms ; and in the cieling is 


a ſtar of the ſame material, at which, 
when a lamp (of an orbicular figure of 
thin alabaſter) is hung in the middle, a 
thouſand pointed rays glitter, and are re- 
flected over the place. There are con- 
nected to this grotto, by a narrow paſ- 
ſage, two porches, one towards the river, 
of ſmooth ſtones, full of light, and 
open ; the other towards the garden, 
ſhadowed with trees, rough with ſhells, 
flints, and iron ore. The bottom is 
paved with ſimple pebble, as is alſo the 
adjoining walk-up the wilderneſs to the 
temple, in the natural taſte, agreeing. 
not ill with the little dripping murmur, 
and the aquatic idea of the whole place. 
It wants nothing to complete it but a 
good ſtatue with an inſcription, like 
that beautiful antique one which you 
know I am ſo fond of: - 


Cc 3 | Hujus 


|| 


Hujus nympha loci, ſacri cuſtodia fontis, 
Dormio dum blande ſentio murmur aque. 
arce meum, quiſquis tangis cava marmora, 

ſomnum 
Rumpere; five bibas, five lavere tace. 


Nymph of the grot, this ſacred ſpring I keep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep : 

O !: ſpare my ſlumbers, gently tread the cave 
And drink in ſilence, or in ſilence lave! 


* 


You'll think I have been very poetical 
In this deſcription, but it is pretty near 
the truth. I wiſh you were here to bear 
teſtimony how little it owes to art, 
either the place itſelf, or the image I 
give of it. I am, &c. | 


$ 112. Mr. Pore to the Biſhop © 
Roch EST ER. 555 
| May, 1723. 

Once more I write to you, as I pro- 
miſed, and this once, I fear, will be the 
laſt! The curtain will ſoon be drawn 
between my friend and me, and nothin 
left but to wiſh you a long good night. 
May you enjoy a ſtate of repoſe in this 
life, not unlike that fleep of the ſoul 

"which ſome have believed is to ſucceed 

it, where we he ntterly forgetful of that 
world from which we are gone, and ri- 
pening for that to which we are to go. 
If you retain any memory of the paſt, 
let it only image to you what has pleaſ- 
ed you beſt; ſometimes preſent a dream 
of an abſent friend, or bring you back 
an agreeable converſation. But upon 
the whole, I hope you will think Jeſs of 
the time paſt than of the future; as the 
former has been leſs kind to you than 
the latter infallibly will be. Do not 
envy the world your ſtudies; they will 
tend to the benefit of men againſt whom 

you can have no complaint, I mean of 
all poſterity ; and perhaps, at your time 
of life, nothing elſe is worth your care. 
What is every year of a wiſe man's life, 
but a cenſure or critique on the paſt ? 
Thoſe, whoſe date is the ſhorteſt, live 
long enough to laugh at one half of ic : 
the boy deipiſes the infant, the man the 
boy, the philoſopher both, and the chriſ- 
tian all. You may now begin to think 
your manhood was too much a puerility, 
and you'll never ſuffer your age to be 
but a ſecond infancy, The toys and 


baubles of your childhood are hardly 


now more below you, than thoſe toys of 
our riper and of our declining years, the 
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drums and rattles of ambition, and the 
dirt and bubbles of avarice. At this 


time, when you are cut off from a little 


ſociety, and made acitizen of the world 
at large, you ſhould bend your talents 
not to ſerve a party, or a few, but all 
mankind. Your genius ſhould mount 
above that miſt in which its participa- 
tion and neighbourhood with earth long 
involved it ; to ſhine abroad and to hea- 
ven, ought to be the buſineſs and the glo- 
ry of your preſent ſituation. Remember 
it was at ſuch a time, that the greateſt 
lights of antiquity dazzled and blazed 
the moſt, in their retreat, in their exile, 
or in their death: but why do!] talk of 
dazzling or blazing ? It was then that 
they did good, that they gave light, and 
that they became guides to mankind, 
Thoſe aims alone are worthy of ſpirits 
truly great, and ſuch I therefore hope 
will be yours. Reſentment indeed may 
remain, perhaps cannot be quite extin- 
guiſhed in the nobleſt minds; but re- 
venge never will harbour there; higher 
principles than thoſe of the firſt, and 
better principles than thoſe of the lat- 
ter, will infallibly influence men, whoſe 
thoughts and whoſe hearts are enlarged, 
and cauſe them to prefer the whole to 
any part of mankind, eſpecially to ſo 
ſmall a part as one's ſingle ſelf. Be- 
lieve me, my Lord, I lock upon you as 
a ſpirit entered-into another life, as one 
juſt upon the edge of immortality ; 
where the paſſions and affections mult be 
much. more exalted, and where you 
ought to deſpiſe all little views and all 
mean retroſpects. Nothing is worth 
your looking back; and therefore look 
forward, and make (as you can) the 
world look after you: but take care that 
it be not with pity, but with eſteem and 
admiration. 4 5 T3 
Lam, with the greateſt ſincerity, and 


paſſion for your fame, as well as happi- 


— 


neſs, your, &c. 


$ 113. From the Biſhop of ROcHEsTER 
to Mr, Pore, on the Death of bis 

Daughter, | | 

| Montpelier, Nov. 20, 1729. 

I am not yet maſter enough of myſelf, 
after the late wound I have received, to 
open my very heart to you, and am not 
content with leſs than that, whenever I 
converſe with you, My thoughts are at 

| | preſent 


endeavour to recolle& and employ them. 


had quitted once before in this letter; I 
ſhall probably again commit the ſame 
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preſent vainly, but pleaſingly employed, 


on what I have loſt, and can never reco- 


ver. I know well I onght, for that rea- 


ſon, to call them off to other ſubjects, but 


hitherto I have not been able to do it. 


By giving them the rein a little, and 


ſuffering them to ſpend their force, I 
hope in ſome time to check and ſubdue 


them. Multis fortunæ vulneribus per- 


culſus, huic uni me imparem ſenſi, & 
pene ſuccubui : This is weakneſs, not 
wiſdom, I own; and on that account 
fitter to be truſted to the boſom of a 
friend, where I may ſafely lodge all my 
infirmities. | 


and turn it to ſomething of uſe and mo- 
ment; if I have ſtill life enough left to do 
any thing that 1s worth reading and pre- 
ſerving. In the mean time I ſhall be 
pleaſed to hear that you proceed in what 


you intend, without any ſuch melan- 


choly interruption as I have met with. 
Your mind 1s as yet unbroken by age 


and ill accidents, your knowledge and 


judgment are at the height: uſe themin 
writing ſomewhat that may. teach the 
preſent and future times, and if not gain 
equally the applauſe of both, may yet 
raiſe the envy of the one, and ſecure the 


admiration of the other. Employ not your 


precious moments and great talents on 
little men and little things; but chuſe a 
ſubject every way worthy of you, and 
handle it, as you can, in a manner which 


nobody elſe can equal or imitate. As 


for me, my abilities, if I ever had any, 
are not what they were, and yet I will 


— —— —Gelidus tardante ſenecta 

Sanguis hebet, frigentque effœto in corpore vires. 
However, I ſhould be ingrateful to this 
place, if I did not own that | have gained 


upon the gout in the ſouth of France 


much more than I did at Paris; though 
even there J ſenſibly improved. 
lieve my cure had been perfected, but 
the earneſt deſire of meeting one I dearly 
loved, called me abruptly to Montpelier, 


\ . . 
where, after continuing two months, 


under the cruel torture of a ſad and 
fruitleſs expectation, I was forced at laſt 
to take a long journey to Toulouſe : and 
even there 1 had miſs'd the perſon I 


As ſoon as my mind is in 
ſome meaſure corrected and calm'd, I 
will endeavour to follow your advice, 


be- 


ſought, had ſhe not, with great ſpirit 
and courage, ventured all night up the 


Garonne to ſee me, which ſhe above all 


things deſired to do before ſhe died. By 
that means ſhe was brought where I was, 
between ſeven and eight in the morning, 
and lived twenty hours afterwards, which 
time was not loſt on either fide, bur paſ- 
ſed in ſuch a manner as gave great ſatis- 


faction to both, and ſuch as, on her part, 


every way became her circumſtances and 
character: for ſhe had her ſenſes to the 
very laſt gaſp, and exerted them to give 
me, in thoſe few hours, greater marks of 
duty and love than ſhe had done in all 
her life-time, though ſhe had never been 
wanting in either. The laſt words ſhe' 
ſaid to me were the kindeſt of all; a re- 
fletion on the goodneſs of God, which 
had allowed us in this manner to meet 
once more, before we: parted for ever. 
Not many minutes after that, ſhe laid 
herſelf on her pillow in a ſleeping poſ- 
ture, 62 
Placidaque ibi demum morte quievit. 

Judge you, Sir, what I felt, and ſtill 
feel on this occaſion, and ſpare me the 
trouble of deſcribing it. At my age, 
under my infirmities, among utter ſtran- 
gers, how ſhall 1 find out proper reliefs 
and ſupports? I can have none, but 
thoſe with which reaſon and religion 
furniſh me, and thoſe I lay hold on, 
and graſp as faſt as I can. I hope that 
he who laid the burden upon me (for 
wiſe and good purpoſes no doubt) will 
enable me to bear it, in like manner as I 
have borne others, with ſome degree of 
fortitude and firmneſs. You ſee how ready” 
Jam to relapſe into an argument which I 


fault, if I continue to write; and there- 
fore I ſtop ſhort here, and with all fince- 
rity, affection, and eſteem, bid you adieu! 
till we meet either in this world) if God 
pleaſes) or elſe in another, 
| | I am, Ke. 
$ 114. Dr. Swirr to the Earl PE- 
_ _ TERBOROUGH. 
My LokD, 

I never knew or heard of any perſon 
ſo. volatile, and o fixed as your lord- 
ſhip. You, while your imagination 15 
carrying you through every corner of 

9 ; | the 


the world, where you have or have not 


ſcenes you have paſſed, have not been 
able to attain that one quality peeuliar 
to a great man, of forgetting every ching 
but injuries. Of this I am a living wit- 
neſs againſt you; for being the moſt in- 
ſignificant of all your humble ſervants, 


you were ſo crucl as never to give me 
time to aſk. a favour, but prevented me 
in doing whatever you thought I de- 
ſired, or could be for my credit or ad- 


vantage. 


I have. often admired at the capri- 


ciouſneſs of Fortune in regard to your 
lordſhip. She hath forced courts to act 
againſt their oldeſt and moſt conſtant 
maxims ; to make you a general, be- 


cauſe you had courage and conduct; 


an ambaſſador, becauſe you had wiſ- 
dom and knowledge in the intereft of 
Europe ; and an admiral,.on account of 
your ſkill in maritime affairs: whereas, 
according to the uſual method of court 


| roceedings, 1 ſhould: have been at the 
| head of the army, and you of the church, 


or rather a curate under the dean of St. 
Patrick's. The archbiſhop of Dublin la- 


wents chax he did not ſee your lordſhip 
15 


was juſt upon the point of leaving 


the Bath: I pray God yon may have 


found ſucceſs in that journey, elſe. I 
ſhall continue to thank that there is a fa- 
tality in all your lordſhip's undertakings, 
which only terminate in your oon ho- 


nour, and the good of the public; with- 


out the leaſt advantage to your health: or 


fortune. I remember, lord Oxſord's 
miniſtry uſed to tell me, that not Know- 
ing where to write to yop, they were 
forced to write at you. It is ſo with me, 
for you are in one thing an evangelical 
man, that you know not where to lay 
your head, and, I think, you have no 
houſe. Pray, my lord, write to me, that 
I may have the pleaſure in this country 
of going about, and ſhewing my de- 
pending, parſons a letter from the Earl 
of Peterborough, EY 

\$ 115,” Lord Rol ix BROKER fe Dr. 
| r 
I am not fo lazy as Pope, and there- 

c 


been, can at the ſame time remember to 
do offices of favour and kindneſs to the 
meaneſt of your friends; and in all the 


ternately. 


E 


fore you muſt not expect from me the 

ſame indulgence to lazineſs; in defend 
ing his own cauſe, he pleads yours, and 
becomes your advocate, while he appeals 
to you as his judge: you will do the ſame 
on your part; and I, and the reſt of your 
common friends, ſhall have great juſtice 
to expect from two ſuch righteous tribu- 
nals: You reſemble perfectly the two 
ale-houſe-keepers in Holland, who were 
at the ſame time burgo-maſters of the 
town, and taxed one another's bills al. 
I declare before-hand I will 
not ſtand to the award; my title to your 
friendſhip is good, and wants neither 
deeds nor writings to confirm it; but 
annual acknowledgments at leaſt are ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve it: and I begin to 
ſuſpect, by your defrauding me of them, 
that you hope in time to diſpute it, and- 
to urge preſcription againſt me. I would 
not ſay one word to you about myſelf 
(fince it is a ſubje& on which you appear 
to have no curioſity) was it not to try how 
far the contraſt between Pope's fortune 
and manner of life and mine, may be 
carried. I have been then infinitely 
more uniform and leſs diſſipated, than 


_ when you knew me and cared for me. 


That love which I uſed to ſcatter with 
ſome profuſion among the female kind, 
has' been theſe many years devoted to 
one object. A great many misfortunes 
(for ſo they are called, though ſome- 


times very improperly) and a retirement 


from the world, have made that juſt 
and nice diſcrimination between my ac- 
quaintance and my friends, which we 
have ſeldom ſagacity enough to make 
for ourſelves; thoſe inſets of various 
hues which uſed to hum and buz about 
me while I ſtood in the ſunſhine, have 
diſappeared ſince I lived in the ſhade. 
No man comes to a hermitage but for 
the ſake of the hermit; a few philoſo- 
phical friends come often to mine, and 


they are ſuch as you would be glad to 


live with, if a dull climate, and duller 
company, haye not altered you ex- 
tremely from what you was nine years 
ago. The hoarſe voice of party was ne- 
ver heard in this quiet place; Gazettes 
and pamphlets are baniſhed from it, and 
if the lucubrations of Iſaac Bickerſtaff 
be admitted, this diſlinction is owing to 
fome ftrokes vy which it is judged tha: 

| zue 1 
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this illuſtrious philoſopher had (like the 
Indian Fohu, the Grecian Pythagoras, 
the Perſian Zoroafter, and others. his 
precurſors among the Zabians, Magi- 
ans, and the Egyptian ſeers) both his 
outward and his inward doctrine, and 
that he was of no fide at the bottom. 
When I am there, I forget I ever was of 
any party myfelf; nay, I am often ſo 
happily abſorbed by the abſtracted rea- 
ſon of things, that I am ready to 1ma- 
gine there never was any ſuch monſter 
as party. Alas, I am foon awakened 
from that pleaſing dream by the Greek 
and Roman hiſtorians, by Guicciardine, 
by Machiavel, and Thuanus : for I have 
vowed to read no hiftory of our own 
country, till that bady of it, which you 
promiſe to finiſh, appears. I am under 
no apprehenſion that a glut of ſtudy and 
retirement ſhould caſt me back into the 
hurry of the world ; on the contrary, the 


ſingle regret which I ever feel is, that 1 
fell fo late into this courſe of life; my 


philoſophy grows confirmed by habit, 
and if you and I meet again, I will ex- 
tort this approbation from you: Jam non 
conſilio bonus, fed more eo perductus, 
ut non tantum recte facere poſſim, fed 
niſi recte facere non poſſim. The little 
incivilities I have met with from oppoſite 
ſets of people, have been ſo far from ren- 
dering me violent or ſour to any, that I 
think myſelf obliged to them all; ſome 
have cured me of my fears, by ſhewing 
me how impotent the malice of the world 
is; others have cured me of my hopes, 
by ſhewing how precarious popular 
friendſhips are; all have cured me of 
ſurprize: in driving me out of party, 
they have driven me out of curſed com- 
pany : and in {tripping me of titles, and 
rank, and eſtate, and ſuch trinkets, 
which every man that will may ſpare, 
they have given me that which no man 
can be happy. without. Reflection and 
habit have rendered the world fo indif- 
ferent to me, that I am netther afiQed 
nor rejoiced, angry nor pleaſed, at what 
happens in it, any farther. than perſonal 
friendſhips intereſt me in the affairs of 
t, and this principle extends my cares 
but a little way. Perfe& tranquillity 
is the general tenour of my life; good 
dipeftion, ſerene weather, and ſome other 
mechanic ſprings, wind me aboye it now 


or he teazes me like a fly. 


and then, but I never fall below it: 1 


am ſometimes gay, but never ſad. 1 
have gained new friends, and have loſt 
ſome old ones; my acquiſitions of this 


kind give me a good deal of pleaſure, 


becauſe they have not been made light- 
ly: I know no vows ſa ſolemn as thoſe 
of friendſhip, and therefore a pretty long 
noviciate of acquaintance ſhould, me- 
thinks, precede them, My loſſes of this 
kind give me but little trouble, I contri- 
bute nothing to them ; and a friend who 
breaks with me unjuſtly is not worth 
preſerving. As ſoon as I leave this town 
(which will be in a few days) I ſhall fall 
back into that courſe of life which keeps 


knaves and fools at a great diſtance from 


me: I have an averſion to them both, 
but in the ordinary courſe of life I think 
can bear the ſenſible knave better than 
the fool. One mult indeed, with the 
former, be in ſome or other of the atti- 
tudes of thoſe wooden men whom I have 
ſeen before a {word-cutler's ſhop in Ger- 
many : but even in theſe conſtrained 


poſtures the witty raſcal will divert me; 


and he that diverts me does me a great 
deal of good, and lays me under an obli- 
gation. to him, which I am not obliged 


to pay in another coin: the fool obliges 


me to be almoſt as much upon my guard 
as the knave; and he makes me no 
amends ; he numbs me like the terpor, 
This is the 
picture of an old friend, and more like 
him than that will be which you once 
aſked, and which he will ſend you if you 
continue ſtill to deſire it, —— Adieu, 
dear Swift: with all thy faults, I love 
thee intirely; make an effort, and love 
me on with all mine. | | 


$ 116. Dr. SWIFT 10 Lord Botling- 
BROKE. 


Dublin, April 5, 1729. 

J do not think it could be poſſble for 
me to hear better news than that of your 
getting over your ſcurvy ſuit, which al- 
ways hung as a dead weight on my 
heart; I hated it in all its circumſtan- 
ces, as it affected your fortune and quiet, 
and in a ſituation of life that muſt make 
it every way vexatious. And as I am 
infinitely obliged to you for the juſtice 
you do me in ſuppoſing your affairs do 
at leaſt concern me as much as my own, 


ſo 


* 
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maxim, from whatever book it is in, 
that Res nolunt diu male adminiſtrari; 


the commonneſs makes me not know 
who is the author); but ſure he muſt be 


ſo I would never have pardoned your 
omitting it, But before I go on, I can- 
not forbear mentioning what I read laſt 
fummer in a news-paper, that you were 
© writing the hiſtory of your own times. I 


ſuppoſe ſuch a report might ariſe from 


' what was not a ſecret among your 
friends, of your intention to write ano- 


ther kind of hiſtory, which you often 


promiſed Mr. Pope and me to do; I 
know he defires it very much, and I am 
fure I defire nothing more, for the ho- 


nour and love I bear you, and the per- 


fect knowledge I have of your public 
virtue. My lord, I have no other no- 
tion of economy than that it is the pa- 
rent of liberty and eaſe, and I am not 
the only friend you have who hath chid 
you in his heart for the neglect of it, 
though not with his mouth, as I have 
done. For there is a filly error in the 


world, even among friends otherwiſe 


very good, not to intermeddle with mens 
affairs in ſuch nice matters. And, my 
Jord, I have made a maxim, that ſhould 
be writ in letters of diamonds, that a 
wife man ought to have money in his 
head, but not in his heart. Pray, my 
lord, enquire whether your prototype, 
my lord Digby, after the reſtoration, 
when he was at Briſtol, did not take 
ſome care of his fortune, notwithſtand- 
ing that quotation I once ſent you out 
of his ſpeech to the Houſe of Commons ? 
In my conſcience, I believe Fortune, 
like other drabs, values a man gradu- 
ally leſs for every year he lives. I have 


demonſtration for it; becauſe if I play 


at piquet for ſix-pence with a man or a 
woman two years younger than myſelf, 
Jalways loſe ; and there is a young girl 


of twenty, who never fails of winning 


my money at back-gammon, though ſhe 
is a bungler, and the game be eccleſi- 
aftic. As to the public, I confeſs no- 
thing could cure my itch of meddling 
with it but theſe frequent returns of 
deafneſs, which have hindered me from 
paſſing laſt winter in London; yet I 
cannot but conſider the perfidiouſneſs of 
ſome people, who, I thought when I was 
laſt there, upon a change that happen- 
ed, were the moſt impudent in forget- 
ting their profeſhons that I have ever 
known. Pray, will you pleaſe to take 
your pen, and blot me out that political. 


ſome modern. 


I am ſorry for lady Bolingbroke's ill 
health ; but I proteſt I never knew a 


very deſerving perſon of that ſex, who 


had not too much reaſon to complain of 


11] health. I never wake without find. 


ing life a more inſignificant thing than 
it was the day before: which is one 


great advantage I get by living in this 


country, where there is nothing 1 ſhall 
be ſorry to loſe. But my greateſt miſery 


is recollecting the ſcene of twenty years 


' paſt, and then all on a ſudden dropping 
I remember, when I 


into the preſent. 
was a little boy, I felt a great fiſh at the 
end of my line, which I drew up almoſt 


on the ground, but it dropt in, and the 
diſappointment vexes me to this very 


day, and, I believe, it was the type of 
all my future diſappointments. I ſhould 
be aſhamed to ſay this to you, if you 


had not a ſp#rit fitter to bear your own, 
misfortunes, than I have to think of 
them. 
by what qualities wealth and greatneſs 
are got, and by what qualities they are. 
loſt ? I have read my friend Congreve's. 


Is there patience left to reflect 


verſes to lord Cobham, which end with 


a vile and failc moral, and I remember 


is not in Horace to 'Tibullus, which he 
imitates, ** that all times are equally 
*© virtuous and vicious,” wherein be 


differs from all poets, philoſophers, and 


chriſtians, that ever writ. It is more 
probable, that there may be an equal 


quantity of virtues always in the world, 


but ſometimes there may be a peck of it 
in Aſia, and hardly a thimble-full in Eu- 
rope. But if there. be no virtue, there 
is abundance of fincerity ; for I will 


venture all I am worth, that there is 


not one human creature in power, who 
will not be modeſt enough to confeſs 
that he proceeds wholly upon a princi- 
ple of corruption. 
have a ſcheme, in ſpite of your notions, 
to govern England upon the principles 
of virtue; and when the nation is ripe 
for it, I defire you will ſend for me. I 
have learned this by living like a her- 
mit, by which I am got backwards about 
1900 years in the æra of the world, and: 

e 


I ſay this, becauſe I 
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begin to wonder. at the wickedneſs of 
men. I dine alone upon half a diſh of 
meat, mix water with my wine, walk 
ten miles a day, and read Baronius. 


CE 4 „ 1 by. 
1 "_ . — 


$ 17. From Mr. Pore t Dr. Sw1 FT. 


I now hold the pen for my lord Bo- 
lingbroke, who is reading your let- 
ter between two hay-cocks ; but his in- 
tention is ſomewhat diverted by caſting 
his eyes on the clouds, not in admira- 
tion of what you ſay, but for fear of a 
ſhower. He is pleaſed with your placing 
him in the triumvirate between your- 
ſelf and me; though he ſays that he 
doubts he ſhall fare like Lepidus, while 
one of us runs away with all the power, 
like Auguſtus, and another with all the 
pleaſures, like Anthony. It is upon a 
foreſight of this that he has fitted up his 
farm, and you will agree, that this 
ſcheme of retreat at leaſt is not founded 
upon weak appearances. Upon his re- 
turn from the Bath, all peccant hu- 
mours, he finds, are purged out of 
him ; and his great temperance and 
economy are ſo ſignal, that the firſt is 
it for my conſtitution, and the latter 
will enable you to lay up ſo much 
money as to buy a biſhoprick in Eng- 
land. As to the return of his health and 
vigour, were you here, you might en- 
quire of his hay- makers; but as to his 
temperance, I can anſwer that (for one 
whole day) we have had nothing for 
dinner but mutton-broth, beans and ba- 
con, and a barn-door fowl. Now his 
lordſhip is run after his cart, I have a 
moment left to myſelf to tell you, that I 
over-heard him yeſterday agree with a 
painter for 200 I. to paint his country- 
hall with trophies of rakes, ſpades, 
prongs, &c. and other ornaments, mere- 
ly to countenance his calling this place 
a farm, Now turn over a new leaf, — 
he bids me aſſure you, he ſhould be ſorry 
not to have more ſchemes of kindneſs 
tor his friends, than of ambition for 
himſelf : there, though his ſchemes may 
be weak, the motives at leaſt are ſtrong ; 
and he ſays further, if you could bear 
as great a fall and decreaſe offour reve- 
nues, as he knows by experience he can, 
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3 you would not live in Ireland an hour. 
and; The Dunciad is going to be printed 
gin | T 


in all pomp, with the inſcription, which 
makes me proudeſt. It will be attended 
with Proeme, Prolegomena, Teſtimonia 
Scriptorum, Index Authorum, and notes 
yariorum. As to the latter, I deſire you 
'to read over the text, and make a few 
in any way you like beſt ; whether dry 
raillery, upon the ſtyle and way of com- 
menting of trivial critics; or humorous, 
upon the authors in the poem; or hiſ- 
torical, of perſons, places, times; or ex- 
planatory; or collecting the parallel 
paſſages of the ancients. Adieu. I am 
pretty well, my mother not ill, Dr. Ar- 
buthnot vexed with his fever by inter- 
vals; I am afraid he declines, and we 
| ſhall loſe a worthy man: I am troubled 
about him very much. . | 
I uam, &c, 
$ 118. From Lord BOLINGBROKE 70 
| Dr. SWIFT. 


I did not take the pen out of Pope's 
hands; but ſince he will not fill the re- 
mainder of the page, I think I may 
without offence. I ſeek no epiſtolary 
fame, but am a good deal pleaſed to 
think that it will be known hereafter, 
that you and I lived in the moſt friendly 
-Intimacy together, —Pliny writ his let- 
ters for the public, ſo did Seneca, ſo did 
Balzac, Voiture, &c. Tully did not, 
and therefore theſe give us more plea- 
ſure than any which have come down to 
us from antiquity. When we read them, 
we pry into a ſecret which was intended 
to have been kept from us. That is a 
pleaſure. We ſee Cato, and Brutus, and 
Pompey, and others, ſuch as they really 
were, and not ſuch as the gaping mul- 
titude of their own age took them to be, 


or as hiſtorians and poets have repre- _ 


ſented them to ours. That is another 
pleaſure, I remember to have ſeen a 
proceſſion at Aix-la-Chapelle, wherein 
an image of Charlemagne is carried on 
the ſhoulders of a man, who is hid by 
the long robe of the imperial ſaint. Fol- 
low him into the veſtry, you ſee the 
bearer ſlip from under the robe, and the 
gigantic figure dwindles into an image 
of the ordinary ſize, and is ſet by among 
other lumber, — I agree much with 
Pope, that our climate is rather better 
than that you are in, and perhaps your 
i e Public 


public ſpirit would be leſs grieved, or 
oftner comforted, here than there. Come 
to us therefore on a viſit at leaſt. It will 


not be the fault of ſeveral perſons here, 


if you do not come to live with us. But 
great good-will and little power produce 
uch {low and feeble effects as can be ac- 
ceptable to Heaven alone, aud heavenly 
men. I know you will be angry with 
me, if J ſay nothing to you of a poor 
woman, who is ſtill on the other fide 
of the water in a molt languiſhing ſtate 
of health. If ſhe regains ſtrength enough 
to come over, (and ſhe is better within a 
few weeks) I] ſhall nurſe her in this farm 
with all the care and tenderneſs poſſible. 
If ſhe does not, I mult pay her the laſt 
duty of friendſhip wherever ſhe is, 
though I break through the whole plan 
of life which 1 have formed in my 
mind. Adieu. Lan Ks. 


$119. Dr. Swirr to Mr. Gay, 
Ever fince I received your letter, I 
have been upon a balance about going 
to England, and Janding at Briſtol to 
paſs a month at Ameſbury, as the 
ducheſs hath given me leave. But 
many difficulties have interfered ; firſt, 
J thought I had done with my law-ſuit, 
and ſo did all my lawyers ; but my ad- 
verſary, after being in appearance a pro- 
teſtant theſe twenty years, hath declared 
he was always a papiſt, and conſequent- 
ly, by the law here, cannot bay, nor (I 
think) ſell ; ſo that I am at ſea again, 
for almoſt all I am worth. But I have 
till a worſe evil; for the giddineſs I 
was ſubject to, inſtead of coming ſel- 
dom and violent, now conſtantly at- 
tends me more or leſs, though in a more 
peaceable manner, yet ſuch as will not 
qualify me to live among the young and 
healthy : and the. ducheſs, in all her 
youth, ſpirit and grandeur, will make 
a very ill nurſe, and her woman not 
much better. Valetudinarians muſt live 
where they can command and ſcold ; I 
muſt have horſes to ride, I muſt go to 
bed and rife when, I pleaſe, and live 
where all mortals- are ſubſervient to me. 


I muſt talk nonſenſe when I pleaſe, and 


all who are preſent muſt commend it. I 


muſt ride thrice a week, and walk three 


or four miles beſides; every day. I al- 
Ways told you Mr, —— was good for 
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nothing but to be a rank courtier, I 
care not whether he ever writes to me or 
no. He and you may tell this to the 
ducheſs, and I hate to ſee you ſo cha- 
ritable, and ſuch a cully : and yet [ 
love you for it, becauſe I am one my. 
ſelf. You are the fillieſt lover in Chriſ. 
tendom. If you like Mrs, » Why 
do you not command her to take you ? 
If ſhe does not, ſhe is not worth purſu- 
ing ; you do her too much honour ; ſhe 
hath neither ſenſe nor taſte, if ſhe dares 
to refuſe you, though ſhe had 10,000 l. 
I do not remember to have told you of 
thanks that you have not given, nor do 
I underſtand your meaning, and I am 
ſure I had never the leaſt thoughts of 
myſelf. If I am your friend, it is for 
my own reputation, and from a princi- 
ple of ſelf- love; and I do ſometimes re- 
proach you for not honouring me by 
letting the world know we are friends. 
I fee very well how matters go with 
the ducheſs in regard to me. | heard 
her ſay, Mr. Gay, fill your letter to the 
dean, that there may be no room for 
me, the frolic is gone far enough, I have 
writ thrice; I will do no more ; if the 
man has a mind to come, let him come; 
what a clutter is here ! Poſitively I will 
not write a ſyllable more. She 1s an 
ungrateful ducheſs, conſidering how 
many adorers I have procured her here, 
over and above the thouſands ſhe had 
before, —I cannot allow you rich enough 
till you are worth 7000 1. which will 
bring you zoo per annum, and this will 
maintain you, with the perquiſite of 
ſpunging | while you are young; and 
when you are old, will afford you a pint 
of port at night, two ſervants, and an 
old maid, a httle garden, and pen and 


ink, — provided you live in the coun- 


try. —— Have you no ſcheme, either in 
verſe or proſe ? The ducheſs ſhould keep 
you' at hard meat, and by that means 
force you to write; and ſo I have done 
with you, | 95 

A Poſßſeript to the Ducheſs of QuBu ns- 


BERRY. 


"7 
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15 Madam, 


Since I begin to grow. old, I hare 


found all ladies become inconſtant, 
without any reproach from their con- 
ſcience. If I wait on you, I declare that 

„„ 8 one 


=> 7 
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or one of your women (whichever it is that 
he has defigns upon a chaplain) muſt be my 
a- nurſe, if I happen to be ſick or peeviſh 


[ at your houſe ; and in that caſe you muſt 
1 ſuſpend your domineering claim till I 
il recover. Your omitting the uſual ap- 
hy pendix to Mr. Gay's letters hath done 
u: me infinite miſchief here; for while you 
ſu- continued them, you would wonder how 
he Wl civil the ladies here were to me, and 
res how much they have altered ſince. I 
I, dare not confeſs that I have deſcended 
of ſo low as to write to your grace, after 
do the abominable negle& you have been 


am guilty of; for if they but ſuſpected it, I 
of W ſhould loſe them all. One of them, 
for who had an inkling of the matter (your 
ACl- race will hardly believe it) refuſed to 

boy my pardon upon her knees, for 
by once neglecting to make my rice-milk. 
—Pray conſider this, and do your duty, 
vith or dread the conſequence. I promiſe 
you ſhall have your fix minutes every 
the boyr at Ameſbury, and ſeven in Lon- 


for Wl don, while I am in health; but if I. 


happen to be ſick, I muſt 3 to a 

ſecond. Yet, properly ſpeaking, there 

is no man alive with ſo much truth and 
reſpect | a 

Your grace's 2 | 

moſt obedient ſervant. 


{ 120. From Mr. SwirT 1% Mr. Ga x. 


of your ſtewardſhip, and it is monſtrous 
to me that the South Sea ſhould pay half 
their debts at one clap. But I will ſend 


way, for I ſhall want it here, my affairs 


of the kingdom, and my own 1 
fortune being wholly embroiled, and 
worſe than ever; To that I ſhall ſoon 
petition: the ducheſs, as an object of 
charity, to lend me 3 or 4000 J. to keep 
up my dignity, My 1001. will buy me 
ix hogſheads of wine, which will Tup- 
port me a year; proviſæ frugis in annum 
cia. Horace deſired no more: for [ 
will conſtrue frugis to be wine. You 
are young enough to get ſome lucky 
have I hint, which muſt come by chance, and 
aſtant, it ſhall be a thing of importance, guod 
con- © bunc in annum vivat & in plures, and 
re that Wl you ſhall not finiſh it in haſte, and it 

one i hall be diverting, and uſefully ſatirical, 


I know not what to 55 to the account 


the money when you put me into the 


being in a bad condition by the miſeries 


and the ducheſs ſhall be your critic; 
and, betwixt you and me, I do not find 
ſhe will grow weary of you till this time 
ſeven years. I had lately an offer to 
change for an Engliſh living, which is 
juſt too ſhort by 300 l. a year; and that 
muſt be made up out of the ducheſs's 
pin-money before I can conſent. I wan 


to be miniſter of Ameſbury, Dawley, 


Twickenham, Rifkins, and prebendar 

of Weſtminſter, elſe I will not ſtir a ſtep, 
but content myſelf with making the 
ducheſs miſerable three months next 
ſummer. But I keep ill company; 1 
mean the ducheſs and you, who. are 
both out of favour ; and fo I find am I, 
by a few verſes, wherein Pope and you 
have your parts. You hear Dr, D-—y 
has got a wife with 1600l. a year; I, 
who am his governor, cannot take one 
under 2000; I wiſh you would en- 
quire of ſuch a one in your neigbour- 
hood. See what it is to write godly 
books ! I profeſs I envy you above all 
men in England ; you want nothing but 
30001]. more, to keep you in plenty 
when your friends grow weary 4 you. 
To prevent which laſt, while at Ameſ- 


bury, you mult learn to domineer and 
be peeviſh, to find fault with their vic- 


tuals and drink, to chide and direct the 
fervants, with ſome other leſſons which 
J ſhall teach you, and always practiſed 
myſelf with ſucceſs. I believe I for- 
merly deſired to know whether the vic ur 
of Ameſbury can play at back-gammon? 
Pray aſk him the queſtion, and give him 
my ſervice, Age i 


4 Peſtſcripi to the Ducheſs of Qurius. 


BERRY, | 

Madam, ] 

I was the moſt unwary creature in the 
world, when, againſt my old maxims, I 
writ firſt to you upon your return to 
Tunbridge, 7 beg that this condeſcen- 
fion of mine may go no farther, and that 
you will not pretend to make a prece- 
dent of it, I never knew any man cure# 


of any inattention, an is the pre- 


tended cauſes were removed. When T 


was with Mr. Gay laſt in London; talk- 
ing with him on ſome poetical ſubjects, 
“ Well, I am determined not to ag- 
«* cept the employment of gentleman- 
* uſher;” and of the ſame diſpoſition 

were 


were all-my peetical friends, and if you 
cannot cure him, I utterly deſpair. — 
As to yourſelf; I will ſay to you (though 
compariſons be odious) what I ſaid to 
the , that your quality ſhould 
be never any motive of eſteem to me: 
my compliment was then loſt, but it 
will not be ſo to you. For I know you 
more by any one of your letters, than I 
could by fix months converſing. Your 
pen is always more natural, and fincere, 
and unaffected, than your tongue; in 
writing, you are too lazy to give your- 
ſelf the trouble of acting a part, and 
have indeed acted ſo indiſcreetly, that I 
have you at mercy: and although you 
ſhould arrive to ſuch a height of immo- 
rality as to deny your hand, yet, when- 


ever I produce it, the world will unite 


in ſwearing this muſt come from you 
enly. I will anſwer your queſtion, Mr. 
Gay is not diſcreet enough to live alone, 
but he is too diſcreet to live alone: and 
yet (unleſs you mend him) he will live 
alone even in your grace's company. 
Your quarrelling with each other upon 
the ſubje& of bread and butter, is the 
moft uſual thing in the world; parlia- 
ments, courts, cities, and kingdoms, 
quarrel for no other cauſe: from 
hence, and from hence only, ariſe all 
the quarrels between whig and tory ; 
between thoſe Who are in the miniſtry, 
and thoſe Who are out; between all 
pretenders to employment in the church, 
the law, and the army: even the com- 
mon proverb teaches you this, when we 
ſay, It is none of my bread and but- 
«« ter, meaning it is no buſineſs of 
mine. Therefore I deſpair of any re- 
concilement between you till the affair 
of bread and butter be adjuſted, where- 


in I would gladly be a mediator. If 
Mahomet ſhould come to the mountain, 


how happy would an excellent lady be, 
who lives a few miles from this town! 
As I was telling of Mr. Gay's way of 
living at Ameſbury, ſhe offered fifty 
guineas to have you both at her houſe for 
one hour over a bottle of Burgundy, 
which we were then drinking. To 
your queſtion I anſwer, that your grace 
ſhouldpull'me by the ſleeve till you tore 
it off; and when you ſaid you were 
. weary of me, I would pretend to be 
deaf, and think (according to another 


6398) 


again: the king has been milled, let 


proverb) that you tore my eloaths to 
keep me from going. I never will be. 
lieve one word you ſay of my lord 
duke, unleſs I ſee three or four lines in 
his own hand at the bottom of yours, 
I have a concern in the whole family, 
and Mr. Gay muſt give me a particular 
account of every branch, for I am not 
aſhamed of you, though you be duke 
and ducheſs, though I have been of 
others who are, &c. and I do not doubt 
but even your own ſervants love you, 
even down to the poſtilions; and when 
I come to Ameſbury, before I ſee your 
grace, I will have an hour's converſa- 
tion with the vicar, who will tell me 
how familiarly you talk to goody Dob. 
ſon and all the neighbours, as if you 
were their equal, and that you were 
godmother to her ſon Jacky. I am, 
and ſhall. be ever, with the greateſ 
reſpect, Woke ings Le 
Your grace's moſt obedient, &c, 


To the Hon Mr. BERNA RA 
GRANVILLE. 


Mar, near Doncaſter, OR, 6, 
„„ 1688. 

Your having no proſpect of obtaining 
a commiſſion for me, can no way alter 
or cool my deſire, at this important junc- 
ture, to venture my life, in ſome manner 
or other, for my king and cauntry. 

I cannot bear living under the re- 
proach of lying obſcure and idle in a 
country retirement, when every man, 
who has the leaſt ſenſe of honour, ſhould 
be preparing for the field. 

Lou may remember, Sir, with what 
reluQtance I ſubmitted to your commands 
upon Monmouth's rebellion, when no 
importunity could prevail with you to 
permit me to leave the academy; I wa 
too youpg to be hazarded: but give me 
leave to ſay, it is glorious at any age to 
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die for one's country, and the ſooner, 


the nobler the ſacrifice, 

I 'am now older by three years. My 
uncle Bathe was not ſo old when he was 
left among the ſlain at the battle of 
Novi : nor you yourſelf, Sir, when 
you made your eſcape from your tutors 
to join your brother at the defence of 


Scilly. e 
The ſame cauſe is now come round 


thoſe 


t. 6, 


ning 
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| thoſe who have miſled him be anſwer- 
able for it: nobody can deny but he is 


- ſacred in his own perſon, and 1t is every 
' honeſt man's duty to defend it. 


| You are pleaſed to ſay, it is yet doubt- 


ful if the Hollanders are raſh enough to- 


make ſuch an attempt: but be that as 
it will, I beg leave vo inſiſt upon it, that 


I may be preſented to his majeſty as one 
whoſe utmoſt ambition it is to devote his 


life to his ſervice and my country's, after 
the example of all my anceſtors. 

The gentry aſſembled at Vork to 
agree upon the choice of repreſentatives 
for the county, have prepared an ad- 
dreſs, to aſſure his majeſty they are 
ready to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes 
for him upon this and all other occa- 
ſions; but at the ſame time they hum- 
bly beſeech him to give them ſuch ma- 
giſtrates as may be agreeable to the laws 
of the land, for at preſent there 1s no 
authority to which they can legally 
ſubmit. % OW | | 

They have been beating for volun- 
teers at York; and the towns adjacent, 
to ſapply the regiments at Hull, but 
nobody will lift, 3 

By what I can hear, every body 


wiſhes well to the king, but they would 


be glad his miniſters were hang'd. 

The winds continue ſo contrary, that 
no landing can be ſo ſoon as'was appre- 
hended; therefore I may hope, with 
your leave and aſſiſtance, to be in readi- 
neſs before any action can begin. I be- 


ſeech you, Sir, moſt humbly and moſt 


earneſtly, to add this one act of indul- 

gence more, to ſo many other teſtimo- 

mes which I have conſtantly received of 

your goodneſs ; and be pleaſed to believe 

me always, with the utmoſt duty and 

ſubmiſſion, Sir, | | 

8 ' Your moſt dutiful ſon, 

George Granville, 


1 
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pear amongſt them. 
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the earl of Rocheſter to att for you till 


you are of age. | 
You will do well to write your moſt 


humble thanks to her majeſty, for fo 


graciouſly remembering you, unſolicited, 
in your abſence : you ſhould likewiſe do 
the ſame to my lord Rocheſter, for ac- 
cepting the trouble. F 
This, my dear lord, 1s a preparative 
to bring you upon the ſtage with ſome 
luſtre at your firſt appearance in the 
world. .You are placed at the head of 
a body of gentry, entirely diſpoſed in 
affection to you and your family: you 
are born poſſeſſed of all thoſe amiable 
qualities which cannot fail of fixing 
their hearts: you have no other example 
to follow, but to tread in the ſteps of 


your anceſtors : it is all that is hoped or 


deſired from you. 

You are upon an uncommon founda- 
tion in that part of the world ; your 
anceſtors, for at leaſt 5oo years, never 
made any alliance, -male or female, out 
of the weſtern counties: thus there is 
hardly a gentleman, either in Cornwall 
or Devon, but has ſome of your blood, 
or you ſome of theirs. I remember the 


firſt time I accompanied your grand- 


father into the Welt, upon holding his 
parliament of tinners, as warden of the 
Stannaries, when there was the moſt 
numerous appearance of gentry of both 
counties that had ever been remem- 
bered together: I obſerved there was 
hardly. any one but whom he called 
couſin, and I could not but obſerve at 
the ſame time how well they were 
pleaſed with it. Let this be a leſſon for 
you when it comes to your turn to ap- 
Nothing is more 
obliging than to ſeem to retain the me- 


mory of . kindred and alliances, though 


never ſo remote; and by conſequence, 
nothing more diſobliging than a forget- 
falneſs of them, which is always im- 


9 122, To WILLIAM HENRY, Earl of puted to an affected, diſdainful ſuperio- 


BaThe, Ofc. at the Camp in Flanders. 
244 z Sept. 4, 1711. 
My dear Lord, f, -’, 

Whilſt you are purſuing honour in 
the field, in the earlieſt time of your 
life, after the exa mple of your anceſtors, 
lam commanded by the queen to let 
you know, ſhe has declared you her lord 


rity and pride. 


There is another particular, in my | 


opinion, of no ſmall conſequence to the 
ſupport of your intereſt, which I would 
recommend to your imitation; and that 
is, to make Stowe your principal reſi- 
dence. 


I have heard your grandfather 
ſay, if ever he lived to be poſſeſſed of 


lieutenant of the county of Cornwall; _ New-Hall, he would pull it down, that 


Four 


in the country; he 


{ (C4909) ) 


your father might have no temptation 
to withdraw from the ancient ſeat of his 
family. From the conqueſt to the re- 
ſtoration your anceſtors. conſtantly re- 
fided among their countrymen, except 
when the public ſervice called upon 
them to ſacrifice their lives for it. 
Stowe, in your grandfather's time, 
till the civil wars broke out, was a kind 
of academy for all young men of family 
provided himſelf 
with the beſt maſters, of all kinds, for 
education; and the children of his 
neighbours and friends ſhared the ad- 
vantage with his own. Thus he, in a 
manner, became the father of his coun- 
ys and not only engaged the affection 
0 
foundation of friendſhip for E. 
which is not worn out at this day. 
Upon this foundation, my lord, you 
inherit friends without the tronble of 
making them, and have only to preſerve 
them: an eaſy taſk. for you, to whom 
nature has been ſo liberal of every qua- 
lity neceſſary to attract affection and 
gain the heart. 1a. 
I muſt tell you, the generality of our 
countrymen have been always royalifts ; 
you inherit too mach loyal blood to like 
them the worſe; there is an old ſaying 
amongſt them, That a Godolphin 
«© was never known to want wit; a 
„ 'Trelawney conptagez or 4 Granville 
„ Joyalty.” Wit and courage are not 
to be miſtaken ; and to ties hoſe fami- 
lies their due, mo ti} keep up their 
character; but it is 
loyalty not to be ſo clearly underſtood, 
or defined. In a country ſobject to re- 
volutions, what paſſes for loyalty to- day, 
may be treaſon to-morrow : but I make 
great difference between real and nomi- 
nal treaſon, In the quarrel of the 
houſes of Vork and Lancafter, both ſides 
were proclaimed traitors, as the other 
prevailed ; even under Cromwell's uſur- 
pation, all who adhered to the king were 
. proclaimed traitors, and ſaffered as ſuch : 
but this makes no alteration in the aa 
itſelf: it may be enacted treaſon to cal 
black, black; or, White, white; bat 
black will be black, and white will be 
White, in ſpite of all che legiſlators in 
GGW ĩ r 
There can be no doubt about allegi- 


the preſent generation, but laid a 


of ſplitting-upon chat rock 


- ancs, unleſs; princes become tyrants, and 
then they ceaſe to be kings: they 1 
no longer be reſpected as God's vicege- 


rents, who violate the laws they were 


ſworn to protect. The preacher may 
tell us of paſſive obedience ; that. tyrants 
are to be patiently ſuffered as ſcourges 
in the hands of a righteous God, to 


chaſtiſe a ſin ful nation; and to be ſub. 


mitted to, like plagues, famines, and 


ſuch- like judgments from above. Such 
doctrines, were it true, could only ſerye 
to miſlead ill-judging princes. into a 
falſe ſecurity 3 men are not to be rea- 
ſon'd out of their ſenſes ; human nature 
and ſelf-prefervation will eternally arm 
againſt ſlavery and oppreſſion-. 
It is therefore not to be ſuppoſed, that 
even the weakeſt finge would run that 
hazard, unleſs ſeduced. by advice wick- 
edly palliated by evil counſellors, Nero 
himſelf, under the influence of a good 
miniſtry, was the mildeſt, the moſt gra- 
cious, and beſt beloved of the emperor; 
the moſt ſanguinary, the moſt profligate, 
and the moſt abhorred, under a bad one. 
A prince may be deceived, or miſtaken, 
in the choice of his fayourites.z. but he 
has this advantage, he is ſure; to hear of 
it from the voice. of the public: if ther 
he is deaf, he ſeems to take upon bim(elf 
the blame and odium of thoſe actions, 
which were chargeable before hut upon 
His adviſers. ann a Minn 
Idle murmurs, groundleſs, diſcon- 
tents, and pretended jealouſies and fears, 
the eifect of private prejudice and re- 


the misfortune of ſentments, have been, and will ever be, 


under the wiſeſt adminiſtrations: we 
are peſtered with them even now, when 
we have a queen Who is known to have 
nothing ſo much at heart as the content- 
ment of her people : theſe are tranſitory 
vapours, Which ſeatter at the firſt ap- 
pearance of light; the infection ſpreads 
no farther than a particular ſet of ſour, 
ſplenetic enthuſiaſts in politics, not worth 
minding or correcting. Univerſal dil- 
content can never happen, but from ſo- 
lid provocations. 
Many well-meaning perſons, how- 
ever, abounding in »zeal, have been 
often unwartly caught by popular pre- 
tences, and not undeceived, till twas 
too late. Have a, gare, my dear couſin, 


. there have 


a 


* 
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been fate patriots, as well as falſe pro- 
phets. | ; | 

: «© To fear God, and honour the King,“ 
were injunctions ſo cloſely tack'd toge- 


ther, that they ſeem to make but one 
and the fame command. 


A man may 
as well pretend to be a good chriſtian 
without fearing God, as a good ſubject 
without honouring the King. | 
«© Deo, Patriz, Amicis,”” was your 
great grandfather, Sir Bevil's, motto: 
in three words he has added to his ex- 
ample a rule which, in following, you 
can never err in any duty of life. The 
brighteſt courage, and the gentleſt diſ- 
poſition, is part of the Lord Claren- 
don's ciaradker of him; ſo much of 
him you have begun to ſhew us alrea- 
dy: and the beſt with I can make for 
you, is, to reſemble him as much in all 
but his untimely fate. 
I am, my lord, for ever, &c. 


$ 123. Second Leiter to the ſame. 
Log” Sept. 22. 
Every living creature, my dear lord, 


is entitled to offices of humanity. The 


diſtreſs, even of an enemy, ſhould re- 
concile us to him: if he thirſts, give 
him drink; if he hungers, give him 
food; overcome evil with good. It is 
with this difpoſition I would have you 
enter into the exerciſe of that authority 
with which her majeſty has honoured 
you over your countrymen, Let no- 
body inſpire you with party prejudices 
and reſentments. Let it be your buſi- 
neſs to reconcile differences and heal 
diviſions; and to reſtore, if poſſible, 
harmony and good neighbourhood a- 
mongſt them. If then there ſhould be 
any left to wiſh you ill, make them a- 
ſhamed and confounded with your good- 
neſs and moderation. Not that T would 
ever adviſe you to ſacrifice one hair of 
the head of an 61d friend to your family 
to gain fifty new ones; but if you 
can increaſe the number by courteſy 
— moderation, it may be worth the 
Wan £60) watts e ee e e 26 
Believe me, my dear lord, humanity 
and generoſity make the beſt foundation 


to build a character upon. A man may 


have birth, and riehes, and power, wit, 
learning, courage; but without gene- 


rofity, it is impoſſible to be à great man. 
Whatever the rich and powerful may 
think of themſelves; whatever value 
they may ſet upon their abundance 
and grandeur; they will find themſelves 
but the more hated and deſpiſed for the 
11] uſe they make of it, You ſhovld look 
upon yourſelves but as ftewards and 
truſtees for the diſtreſſed: your over- 
abundance is but a depoſit for the uſe 
and relief of the unhappy : you are an- 
ſwerable for all ſuperfiuities miſ-ſpent. 
It is'not to be ſuppoſed, that Providence 
would have made ſuch diſtintions a- 
mong men, ſuch unequal diftribations, 
but that they might endear themſelves 
to one another by mutual helps and“ 
obligations. Gratitude is the ſureſt 
cement of love, friendſhip, and ſo- 
cis x | | 
There are, indeed, rules to be ob- 
ſerved, and meaſures to be kept, in the 
diſtribution of favours: we know who 
have both the power and inclination to 
do good; but, for want of judgment in 
the direction, they paſs only for good- 
natured fools, inſtead of generous bene- 
AWE rH, 55, e 7 
My lord Vill grudge a guinea 
to an honeſt gantleman in diſtreſs, but 
readily give twenty to a common ſtrum- 
pet. Another ſhall refuſe to lend fif- 
ty pounds to his beſt friend, without 
ſufficient ſecurity; and the next moment 
ſet his whole fortune upon a card or 
a die; a chance ſor which he can have 
no ſecurity. My lord — is to be 
ſeen every day at a toy- ſhop, ſquander- 
ing away his money in trinkets and 
baubles; and, ar the ſame time, leaves 
his brothers and ſiſters without common 
neceſſaries. n 5 | 
Generoſity does not conſiſt in a con- 
tempt of money, in throwing it away 
at random, without judgment or dif> 
tinction; (though that indeed is better 
than locking it up, for multitudes have 
the benefit of it) but in a right diſpo- 
fition 'ro proper objects, in proportion 


* 


to the merit, the tircamftances, the rank, 


and condition, of thoſe who ſtand in need 

of our ſervice,” 5 WIC 
Princes are more expoſed than any 
others to the miſplacing their favours. 
Merit 3s ever modeſt, and keeps its diſ- 
tance: the forward and importunate 
D d | tand 


fand always neareſt in fight, and are 
not to be put out of countenance, nor 
thruſt out of the way. I remember to 
have heard a ſaying of the late King 


% man make his way in a court.” Da- 
vid Floyd, whom you know, being then 
in waiting at his majeſty's elbow, replied 
blunc!y, ** Pray, Sir, whoſe fault's that?“ 
— king ſtood corrected, and was ſi- 
ent. | kept 4 

If princes could ſee with their own 
eyes, and hear with their own ears, 
what a happy ſituation it would be, both 
for themſelves and their ſubjects! To 
reward merit, to redreſs the injured, to 
relieve the oppreſied, to raiſe the mo- 
deſt, to humble the inſolent: what a 
godlike prerogative, were a right uſe 
made of it! FR 
How happy are you, my dear lord, 
who are born with ſuch generous incli- 
nations, with judgment to direct them, 
and the means to indulge them! Of 
all men, moſt miſerable is he who has 
the inclination without the means. - To 
meet with a deſerying object of com- 
paſſion, without having the power to 


life is the moſt diſagreeable: to have 
I wer is the greateſt pleaſure. ' Me- 
thin 
Good cauſin, why this diſcourſe to 
„ me? What occaſion have I for theſe 
«© lectures ??? None at all, my dear 


* by letting you ſee 1 think as you 
o. 


done: —In truſt, intimacy, and confi- 
dence, be as particular as you pleaſe; 


1am for ever, &c, . 


upon his entering into Holy Orders. 
When I look upon the date of your 


my thanks for it. 
I T approve very w 
tion of dedicating yourſelf to the ſervice 
of God ; you could not. chuſe a better 
maſter, provided you have fo ſufficiently 


ſearched your heart, as to he perſuaded 


you may ſecure to yourſelf many 


James, That he never knew a modeſt 


give relief, of all the circumitances in 


I ſee you ready to cry out— 


adorn it. 


|... Such, has been the. malice of the 
lord; I am only making my court to | 


But one word more, and I have 


in humanity, charity, and benevolence, 


laſt letter, I muſt own myſelf. blame- | 
able for not having ſooner returned you Vou had 


rr uaille, dean of Durham, whoſe memory 
ell of your reſolu- 


00 To 


* 


yon can ſerve him well : in ſo doiny 


ſings in this world, as 


£4 


pectation in the next. 


you have not F dF purged 
yourſelf from, which is, flattery: you 
have beſtowed ſo much of that upon me 
in your letter, that I hope you have no 
more left, and that you meant it only 
ta take your leave of ſuch flights of 
fancy; which, however well meant, oft. 
ner put a man aut of countenance than 
oblige him. „ 5 
You are now become a ſearcher after 
truth: I ſhall hereafter take it more 
kindly to be juſtly reproved by you, 
than to be undeſervedly complimented. 
I would not have you underſtand me, 
as if I recommended to you a ſour ſe- 
verity, that is yet more to, be avoided, 
Advice, like phyſic, ſhould be ſo ſweet- 
ened and prepared as to be made pa- 
latable, or nature may be apt to revolt 
againſt it. Be always ſincere, but at 
the ſame time always polite : be hum- 
ble, without deſcending from your cha- 
racer : reprove and correct, without of- 
fending good manners: to be a cynic 


well as a ſure ex- 


is as bad as to be a ſycophant. Vou are 
not to lay aſide the gentleman with your 


ſword, nor to put on the gown. to hide 
your birth and good- breeding, but to 


world from the beginning, that pride, 


avarice, and ambition, have been charg- 
ed upon the prieſthood in all ages, in 
all countries, and in all religions; what 


they are moſt obliged to combat againſt 
in their pulpits, they, are moſt accuſcd 


of encouraging in their conduct. It be- 
hoves you therefore to be more upon 
4 þ ea Mr + Your | ag in this, than in any other 
+ 124. To Mr. Bevit Granville, 


profeſſion. Let your, example confirm 
your doctrine; and let no man ever 


have it in his power to reproach” you 


with , practiſing . contrary to what you 
aach. yd = 


an uncle, Dr. Dennis Gran- 


J. hall ever revere, make him your ex- 
ample. Sanctity ſat. ſo. eaſy, fo unaf- 


fected, and ſo graceful upon him, that 


in him we beheld. the very beauty of 
holineſs: he was as chearful, as _— 
e 


„ 


liar, and cendeſcending in his conver- 
ſation, as he was ſtrict, regular, and 
exemplary in his piety: as well bred 
and accompliſhed as a courtier, as re- 
verend and venerable as an apoſtle ; he 
was indeed in every thing apoſtolical, 
for he abandoned 1 70 follow his Lord 
„ e rg path Long 
May you reſemble him! may he re. 
vive in you! may his ſpirit defcend 
upon you, as Elijah's upon Eliſha ! 


the events that ſhe diſplays before our 


eyes, and that thoſe events are ſo many 
examples which we have to follow or 
avoid. She makes us attend the coun- 
eils of ſovereigns, and enables us to diſ- 


tinguiſh flattery from good advice. She 


deſcribes ſieges and battles to us, and 
makes us take notice of the faults or 
good conduct of the generals. In a 
word, ſhe gives us, in a few years, an 
experience that'many years'cannot give, 


And may the great God of Heaven, in without her aſſiſtance. Will you per- 
) guiding, directing, and ſtrengthening mit me, Sir, to improve upon what I 
our pious reſolutions, * pour down his have ſaid, and to take from a better 
bet and ehoiceſt bleſſings upon you! fund than my own? A mot eloquent 
r You ſhall ever find me, dear nephew, prelate will ſupply me with two or three 
pd ' Your affeQionate uncle, periods which you will be very glad to 
2 N Lanſdowne. know, He ſpeaks of a great 3 inge- 
| „ 1 | nious princeſs, which we have juſt loſt, 
N 5128. A Lelier from the Marquis DE and ſays, that the reſolution of proſe- 
y MonTESQUIEVU 7o 4 young Gentleman, cuting the ſtudy of wiſdom, kept her 
l, on reading Hiftory, © | engaged to the reading of which we 
0 3 ſpeak. That hiſtory is rightly called 
. _— 8 5 5 the wiſe counſellor of princes. It is 
It J have learnt with much pleaſure, there, continued he, that the greateſt 
* that you have refolved to exerciſe a re- kings have no more rank than by their 
10 gular courſe of ſtudy in the country, virtues; and that, degraded for ever by 
- and to continue it even at Paris, and the hands of death, they undergo, with- 
. with the army, in proportion as you out court, and without retinue, the 


ſhall have time. But you do me too judgment of all people, and of all ages. 
much honour,' to conſult me about the It is there we diſcover that the gloſs of 

reading you mould make choice of, flattery is ſuperficial, and that falſe co- 

being ſo capable of making that choice lours will not Jaft, how ingenioufly ſo- 
yourſelf. NMebertheteſf, ſince you abſo- ever they be laid on. There our ad- 
jutely require that I ſhould explain myſelf mirable princes ſtudied the duties of 
thereupon, I fflall not hefitate to tell thoſe whoſe lives compoſe hiſtory, &c. 
you, that I ſhould prefer the reading of 'You fee, Sir, that I have kept my word, 
| what I have borrowed is better than 


Hiſtory to all other. It is an opinion 
of which I have given a public teſti- 
mony, and that 1 ſhall never change. 


Inſtead of quoting the paſſage where I 
ſpeak advantageouſly of hittory, I had 


rather write it in this letter, for your 


eaſe and my own. You will not have 


the trouble to look for the book, and 1 


mall not have that of recollecting the 
arguments I then advanced. That hiſ- 
tory inſtructs us in an engaging and a- 


what is my own and that I have thought 


of nothing but ſatisfying you, without 


conſidering that I was going to deſtroy 


the good opinion you might have of my 


writings. I will even tell you what hiſ- 
torian I ſhoyld prefer for pleaſure and 
for inſtruction: it is Plutarch, whom 
the too ſevere critics will hardly acknow- 
ledge to be an hittorian... I muſt allow, 
indeed, that he has not made any body 


Pha greeable manner; that the greater part of hiſtory, and that he has left none 
WG. of the other ſciences give precepts but particular and unconnected lives: 
7 Which our mind uſually ſlights, becauſe but what hiſtories can be found which 
mor) it loves freedom, and becauſe it takes pleaſe and inſtruct like theſe lives? Ar 
1 1 pleafure in oppoſing every thing that Kim: what perſon can read them with- 
W.. {avours of command. I added, that in- out reliſhing a thouſand beauties, and 
0 ſtead of thoſe imperious maxims, hiftory = _ —_— Le of 
+487 ies u fleQions to make upon ality and politics? Plutarch mtro- 
fami- oat W to make upon morality 5 rene 
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duces them naturally; he gathers none 
but flowers that grow under his feet, 
and does not go out of his way to ga- 
ther others. He paints the man whoſe 
life he relates: he makes him known, 


ſuch as he was at the head of the armies, 


in the government of the people, in his 
own family, and in his pleaſures. In 
fine, Sir, I ſhould be of the opinion of 
an author, who ſaid, that if he was 


conſtrained to fling all the books of the 


ancients into the fea, Plutarch ſhould 


tuou 


be the laſt drowned. We will ſay more 
of this when we go to **** with the 
M. of M.. If you would entertain 
your friends with leſs ceremony, we 
ſhould already have made you this viſit, 
but a treat at your houſe as ſump- 
y as if the ſuperintendancy was 
ſtill in your family. | 
I am moſt abſolutely, Sir, 
Your moſt humble, and moi 
obedient ſervant. © 
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5 1. The Story of Le Faves. 
II was ſome time in the ſummer of 

that year.in which Dendermond was 
taken by the allies, —which was about 


ſeven years before my father came into 


the country, — and about as many after 
the time that my uncle Toby and Trim 
had privately decamped from my fa- 
ther's houſe in towns in order to lay 
ſome of the fineſt ſieges to ſome of the 
hneſt fortified cities in Europe — When 
my uncle Toby was one evening gets 
ting his ſupper, with 'T'rim fitting be- 
hind him at a ſmall fideboard ; — The 
landlord. of a little inn in the village 
came into the parlour with an empty 
phial in his band to beg a glaſs or two 
of ſack; 'tis for a poor gentleman.—1 
think, of the army, ſaid the landlord, 
who has been taken ill at my houſe four 
days ago, and has never held up his 
head fince,, or had a deſire to taſte any 
thing, till juſt now, that he has a fancy 


for a glaſs of ſack and a thin toaſt, — 7 


think, ſays he, taking his hand from his 
forehead, it would comfort me. 
If I could neither beg, borrow, 
nor buy ſuch a thing, —added the land- 
lord, —I would almoſt ſteal it for the 
poor gentle man, he is ſo ill, —— I hope 
in God he will ſtill mend, continued he 
e are all of us concerned for him. 
Thou art a good-natured ſoul, I will 
anſwer for thee, cried my uncle Toby ; 
aud thou ſhalt drink the poor gentle 


man's health in a glaſs of ſack thyſelf. 
and take a couple of bottles, with my 
ſervice, and tell him he is heartily wel- 


come to them, and to a dozen more, if 


they will do him good. 

Though I am perſuaded, ſaid my un- 
cle Toby, as the landlord ſhut the door, 
he is a very compaſſionate fellow Trim, 
—yet. I cannot help entertaining an high 
opinion of his gueſt too; there muſt be 
ſomething more than common in him, 
thatin fa here a time ſhould win ſo much 
upon the affections of his hoſt ;—<— And 
of his whole family, added the corporal, 
for they are all concerned for him. 
Step after him, ſaid my uncle Toby, do 
Trim, —and aſk if he knows his name. 

— I have quite forgot it, truly, ſaid 
the landlord, coming back into the par- 
lour with the corporal, — but I can aſk 
his ſon again: — Has he a ſon with him 
then ? ſaid my uncle Toby.——A boy, 
replied the landlord, of about eleven or 
twelve years of age ;—but the poor crea- 
ture has taſted almoſt as little as his fa- 
ther ; he does nothing but. mourn and. 
lament for him night and day; — he has 
not ſtirred from the bed-fide theſe two 
days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife 
and fork, and thruſt his plate from be- 
Fore him, as the landlord gave him the 
account; and Trim, without being or- 
dered, took away without ſaying one 
word, and in a few minutes after brought 
him his pipe and tobacco. | 

D d 3 — Stay 


—Stay in the room a little, ſays my 
uncle Tobyj.— . 

Trim !—ſaid my uncle Toby, aſter 
he had lighted his pipe, and ſmoked 
about a dozen whiffs— Trim came in 
front of his maſter, and made his bow ; 


—my uncle Toby ſmoked on, and faid 


no more. —— Corporal! ſaid my uncle 
Toby—thz corporal made his bow. —— 
My uncle Toby proceeded no farther, 
but finiſhed his pipe.  _ | 

Trim - ſaid my uncle Toby, I have 
a project in my head, as it is a bad night, 
of wrapping myſelf up warm in my ro- 
quelaure, and paying a viſit to this poor 
gentleman.,—Your honour's roquelaure, 
replied the corporal, has not once been 
had on, ſince the night before your ho- 
hour received your wound, when we 
mounted guard in the trenches before 
the gate of St. Nicholas; — and beſides 


it is ſo cold and rainy a night, that what 


with the roquelaure, and what with the 
weather, *twill be enough to give your 
honour your death, and bring on your 
honour's torment in your groin.— I fear 
ſo, replied my uncle Toby; but I am 
not at reſt in my mind, Trim, fince the 
account the landlord has given me. — ] 
wiſh 1 had not known io much of this 
affair, — added my uncle Toby,—or that 
1 bad known more of it: How ſhall we 
manage it !— Leave it, an't pleaſe your 
Honour, to me, quoth the corporal ;— 
I'll rake my hat and ſtick, and go to the 
houſe and reconnpitre, and act accord- 
. ; hs „ Me; co IOC BA: 

ingly ; and I will bring your honour a 
full account in an hour. Th ſhalt go, 


Trim, ſaid my nels Toby; and here's a 


ſhilling for. thee to drink with his fer- 
vant I ſhall get it all out of him, faid 
the corporal, ſhutting the door. 
My uncle Toby alle his ſecond pipe; 
and had it not been, that he now and 


then wandered from the point, with con- 
ſidering whether it was not full as well 


to have the curtain of the tennaile a 
ſtraight line, as a crooked one, —he 
- might. i ſaid to have thought of no- 
thing elſe but poor Le Fevre and his 


_ 


boy the whole time he ſmoked it. 
It was, not till my uncle Toby had 
Enacked the aſhes out of his third pipe, 
that corporal Trim returned from the 
unn, and gave him the following ac- 
count. WET IO | 


+> 
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diſmiſted't 


T deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, 
cf being able to bring back your ho- 
nour any kind of intelligence concern- 
ing the poor fick lieutenant Is he in the 
army then ? ſaid my uncle Toby — He 
is; ſaid the corporal And in what regi- 


ment? faid my uncle Toby—L'II tell 


your honour, replied the corporal, every 
thing ſtraight forwards,” as I learnt it.— 
Then, Trim, PII fill another pipe, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, and not interrupt thee 
til thou haft done; ſo ſit down at thy 
eaſe, Trim, in the window ſeat, and be- 
gin thy ſtory again. The corporal made 
his old bow, which generally ſpoke, as 
e as a bow could ſpeak it—** Your 
onour is good :**—And having done 
that, he ſat down, as he was ordered, — 
and begun the ſtory to my uncle Toby 
over again in pretty near the ſame 
words; FI TD. 45 NaN 8 1 8 
I deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, 
of being able to bring back any intelli- 
gence to your honour about the lieute- 
nant and his ſon; for when I aſked 
Where his ſervant was, from whom TI 
made myſelf ſure of knowing every 


thing which was proper to be aſked,— 


That's a right diſtinction, Trim; faid 
my uncle Toby was anſwered, an' 


pleaſe your honour," that he had no ſer- 
"vant with him z—that he had come to 
the inn witk hired horſes, which, upon 
finding himſelf” unable to proceed, (to 


join, I Tu 2 the regiment) he had 
he morning after he came, — 

If I get better, my dear, ſaid he, as he 
e purſe to his fon to pay the man, 
-e can hire horſes from hence, —But 

alas! the poor gentleman will never get 


ftom hence, faid the landlady to'me,— 


for J heard the death-watch all night 
long ;— and when he dies, the youth, bis 


ſon, will certainly die with him; for he 
is broken-hearted already. x 
I was hearing this account, continued 


the corporal, when the youth came into 


the Kitchen, to order the thin toaſt the 


Handlord ſpoke of ;—bur I will do it for 
my father myſelf, ſaid the youth. Pray 
let me ſave you the trouble, young gen- 
tleman, ſaid I, taking up a fork for the 
purpoſe, and offering him my chair to fit 

down upon by the fire, Whilſt I did it. 

'—T believe, fir, ſaid he, very modeſtly, 
I can pleaſe him beſt myſelf, I am ſ 21 

ui 
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faid I, his hotiour will not like the toaſt 
the worſe for being toaſted by an old 
ſoldier.—The youth took hold of my 


hand, and inſtantly burit into tears.— 


Poor youth | ſaid my uncle Toby, — he 


has been bred up from an infant in the 


army, and the name of a ſoldier, Trim, 
ſounded in his ears like the name of a 
friend; — I wiſh IT had him here. 


——] never in the longeſt march, ſaid 


the corporal, had ſo great mind to my 
dinner, as I had to cry with him for 
company. :>-What could be the matter 
with me, an' pleaſe your honour No- 
thing in the world, Trim, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, blowing his noſe, —but that thou 
art a good-natured fellow. ' 
When I gave him the toaſt, continu- 
ed the corporal, I thought it was pro- 
per to tell him I was Captain Shandy's 
ſervant, and that your honour (though a 
ſtranger) was extremely concerned for 
his father.;—and that if there was any 


might'ſt have added my purſe too, ſaid 
my uncle Toby) —he was heartily wel- 
come to it: — he made a very low bow, 

(which was meant to your honour) but 
na anſwer; — for his heart was full ſo 
he went up ſtairs with the toäaſt;—1 
warrant you, my dear, ſaid I, as I open- 
ed the kitchen- door, your father will be 


well again. — Mr. Vorick's curate, was . 
ſmoking a pipe by the kitchen fire, —but h 
ſaid not a word good or bad to comfort 


the.youth.——1 thought it was wrong, 
added the corporal —— I think ſo too, 
ſaid my uncle Toby. 661% 


When the lieatenant had taken his 
glaſs of ſack and toaſty he felt himſelf a 
little revived, and ſent down into the 


kitchen, to let me know, that in about 


for there was a book laid upon the 


chair by his bed-ſide, and as I ſhut the 


door, I ſaw his ſon take up a cuſhion.-— 
I thought, ſaid the curate, that you 
gentlemen of the army, Mr. Trim, ne- 


ver ſaid your prayers at all. — I heard 


the poor gentleman ſay his prayers laſt 


night. ſaid the landlady, very deroutly, 


and with my own ears, or I could not 
have believed it. — Are you ture of it ? 


"replied the curate:— A ſoldier, an' 
: Hat m6 3s; - T7 


hope we ſhall, ſaid Trim. 
the Scripture, ſaid my uncle Toby; and 
I will new it thee to-morrow: — In the 


C4 ) 
| pleaſe your reverence, ſaid I, prays as 


often (of his own accord) as a parſon ;— 
and when he is fighting for his king, 
and for his own life, and for his honour 
too, he has the molt reaſon to pray to 
God of any one in the whole world. 
:* Twas well ſaid of thee, Trim,-ſaid my 
uncle Toby. - But when a ſoldier, ſaid 
J, an' pleaſe your reverence, - has been 
ſtanding for. twelve hours together in the 
trenches, up to his knees in cold water, 
Dor engaged, ſaid I, for months toge- 


ther in long and dangerous marches - 
harraſſed, perhaps, in his rear to-day ;— 
harraſſing others to-morrow ;—detached 


hete ;—countermanded there; — reſting 


this night upon his arms ;z—beat up in 
his ſhirt the next; — benumbed in his 


joints; — perhaps without ſtraw in hie 


tent to keel on z—he muſt ſay his pray- 


ers how and when he can.— I believe, 
ſaid I,. for I was piqued, quoth the cor- 


| 1 5 for the reputation of the army. 
thing in your houſe or cellar (and thou I believe 

ſaid I, that when a ſoldier gets time to 
pray, — he prays as heartily as a parſon 
though not with all his fuſs and hy- 
pocriſy. Thou ſhould'it not have ſaid 
that, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, — for 
God only knows ho is a hypocrite, and 
who is not; — At the great and general 
review of us all, corporal, at the day of 
enen not till then) — it will 

e 


believe; an't pleaſe. your reverence, 
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een who has done their duties in 


this World, —and Who has not; and we 


{hall be advanced, Trim, accordingly — 
It is in 


mean time we may depend upon it, 


Trim, for our comfort, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, that God Almighty is ſo good 
ten minutes he ſhould be glad if I 

would ſtep up ftairs.—l believe, ſaid the 
landlord, he is going to ſay his prayers, 


and juſt a governor of the world, that if 
we have but done our duties in it, — it 


will never be enquired into, whether we 
have done them in a red coat or a black 


one: —I hope not, ſaid the corporal. 
But go on, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
with thy ſtory. 1 * 
When went up, continued the cor- 
poral, into the lieutenant's room, which 


1 did not do till the expiration of the ten 


minutes, —he was lying in his bed with 
his head raiſed upon his hand, with his 
elbow upon the pillow, and a clean white 


.cambric handkerchief beſide it: The 


| D 4 4 youth 


_ perſon his g 
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youth. was juſt ſtooping dawn to take up 
the.. cuſhion, upon which I ſuppoled he 


had been kneeling—the book. was laid 


upon the bed, — and as he roſe, in tak- 
ing ap the cuſhion with one hand, he 
reached out his other to take it away at 
the fame time. Let it remain there, 
my dear, ſaid the lieutenant. 1 
le did not offer to ſpeak to me, till I 
had walked up cloſe to his bed-tide : — 
If you, are Captain Shandy's ſervant, 
Maid he, you muſt preſent my thanks to 
your maſter, with my little boy's. thanks 
Along with them, for his courteſy to me, 
if he was of Leven's ſaid the lieate- 
nant.——I told him your honour was. 
—— Then, ſaid he, I ſerved three cam- 
paigns with him in Flanders, and re- 
member him — but tis moſt likely, as 1 
had not the honour of any acquaintance 
with him, that he knows nothing of me. 
—Yoy will tell him, however, that the 
l has laid under ob- 
ILęations to him, is one Le Feyre, a licy- 
tenant in Angus's — buthe knows me 
not, —ſaid he, a ſecond time, muſing ; 
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.——pollibly he may my ſtory—added he 
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Pour honour, replied the corporal, is 
too much concerned; — ſhall I pour your 


pray tell the captain, I was the en- 
ſign at Breda, whoſe; wife was moſt un- 
fortunately killed with a muſket-ſhot, as 
ſhe lay in my arms in my tent. I re- 


nour; ſaid L; very Well. Do yon ſo? 


ſaid he, wiping his eyes with his hand- 


kerchief, — then well may I. In ſaying of Dendermond inte a blockade, —he 
left Dendermond to itſelf, — to be re- 
tied lieved or not by the French king, as the 
ribband about his neck, and kiſſed. it 
twice — Here, Billy, ſaid he; — the 
boy flew acroſs the room to the Ne 


this, he drew ea little wg out; oß his bo- 
ſom, which ſeemed tied with a black 


and falling down upon his Knee, to 


the ring in his hand, and kiſſed it too, friend to the friendleſs, ſhall recompenſe 


thee for this ee 


then kiſſed his father, and ſat down 
upon the bed and wepft. 
Fwiſh, ſaid my uncle, 


aſleep. 


honour out a glaſs of ſack to your pipe? 


Do, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. 


remember, faid my uncle Toby, 
fighting again, the ſtory of the enſign and 


Bis wife, with a circumſtance his modeſ- 
ty omitted; —and particularly well that 


he, as well as ſhe, upon ſome account or 


* - 


Feyre roſe from 
to the bottom of the ſtairs z- and as we 
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| cle, Toby, with a 


other, (I forget what) was univerſally: 
pitied by the whole regiment 3 —— but 
finiſh the. ſtory thou art upon.;——2? Tis 
finiſhed, already, {aid the corporal, 
his honour a good night; young Le 
off the bed, and ſaw-me 


went down. together, told me, they had 


come from Ireland, and were on their 


But alas! ſaid the coxporal, - the lieu- 


tenant's laſt. day's march is ovο,ο,ẽ;. —— 


Then what, is to become of his poor 


boy.? cried my uncle Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal 
honour, — though I tell it only for the 
ſake of thoſe, who, when cooped in be- 
twixt a natural and a. poſitive law, know 
not for their ſouls, which way in the 
world to turn themſelves —— T bat not- 
withſtanding. my uncle Toby was warm-- 
ly engaged at that time in carrying on 
the, ſiege of Dendermond, parallel with 
the allies,: Who preſſed theirs on fo vi- 
gorouſly that they ſcarce, allowed him 
time to get his dinner that never- 


theleſs he gaye up Dendermond, though 


he had already made a, lodgment upon 
the counterſearp; and bent his whole 
thoughts towards the private diſſreſſes at 


the inn; and, except that he ordered the 


garden · gate to be bolted up, by which he 
might be ſaid to have turned the ſiege 


French king thought, good; and only 

conſideredi how he himſelf ſnould relieve 

the. poor lieuton ant and his ſon. 
— That kind Being, who is 2 


8 LAY ob. at : 
Thou haſt leſt this matter ſhort, ſaid 


my uncle Toby to the corporal, as he 
Was putting him to bed. —— and-Twill 
tell thee in what, Trim. In the firſt 
place, when thou madeſt an offen of 

ſervices to Le Fevre,—— as ſickneſs 
and travelling are both expenſive; and 
thou knowelt he was but a poor lieute- 


nant, with a ſon to ſubſiſt as well as 


himſelf, out of his pay. that thou didſt 
not make an offer tachim of my purſe; 


knqweit, Trim, he had been as welcome 
0. 
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aid the corporal, I had no orders; 
True, quoth my uncle, Toby, —thor 
didſt very right, Frim, a8 2 ſoldier, — 
dat, certainly very wrong as a man. 
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to it as myſelfVour honour Knows, 


"F 


In the ſecond place, for which, in- 
deed,..thou haſt the ſame excuſe, conti- 
need; my uncle Toby, —— when thou 
offeredſt him whatever was in my houſe, 
—— thou ſhould'ſt have offered him my 
houſe, too: — A ſiek brother” officer 
ſhould have the beſt quarters, Trim; and 
if we had him with us, —we could tend 
and lock to him: thou art an ex- 
cellent nurſe. thyſelf, Trim, —— and 
what with thy care of him, and the old 
woman's, and his boy's, and mine to- 
gether, we might recruit him again at 
once, and. ſet: him upon his legs. — 

EIn a fortnight on three weeks, ad- 
ded my uncle Toby, ſmiling, —he might 
march. —He will never march, an' pleaſe 
your honour, in the world, ſaid the cor- 
poral : —— He will march, faid' my 
uncle Toby, riſing up from the ſide of 
the bed, wick one ſhoe off: — An' pleaſe 
your honour, ſaid: the corporal, he will 
never march but to his grave: — He 
mall march, cried my unele Toby, 


marching the foot which had a ſhoe on, 


mough without 1 inch, — 
he thall march to bis regiment. He 


cannot ſtand it, ſaid the corporal.— le 


ſhall be ſupported, ſaid my uncle Toby. 
— He'll drop at laſt, ſaid the corporal, 


and what will become of his bey He 


ſhall not drop, faid my uncle Toby, 


firmly. — A-well-o'day; do What we 
can for him, faid Trim, maintaining 


his point, = the poor ſouÞ will die 
He ſhall not die, by G, eried my 
mdecbobp. tm dr hen e 2519, 

he accuſing ſpirit which flew 
up to heaven's chancery with che oath, 
bluſhed as, he gave it in+——and; the 


recording angel as he wrote it down, 


dropp'd a tear apon the word, and blot- 
— My; uncle Toby went to his bu- 
reau, —-put his purſe. into his bieeches 


pocket, and having ordered! the corpo- 


ral to go early in che mornin for a phy- 
ſician, —he went to bed and fell aſleep. 


after, to every eye in che village but Le 
Fevie's.and his afflicted fan's; the hand 


of death preſs'd heavy upon his eye- 
lids, —and hardly could the wheel at 
the ciſtern turn round its circle, - when 
my uncle Toby, who bad roſe up an 


hour before his wonted time, entered the 


heutenant's room, and without preface 


or apology, ſat himſelf down upon the 
chair, by the bed-ſide, and indepen- 
dently of all modes and cuſtoms opened 
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the curtain in the manner an old 

and brother officer would have done it, 
and aſked him how he did, —how he 
had reſted in the night, — what was his 
complaint, —where was his pain, —and 
what he could do to help him?——ang 
without giving him time to anſwer an 
one of the enquiries, went on and told 
him of the little plan which he had been 
concerting with the corporal the night 


before for him. — 


—— You ſhall go home directly, Le 
Fevre, ſaid my uncle Toby, to my houſe, 


and we'll ſend for a doctor to ſee what's 


the matter,—and we'll have an apothe- 
cary,—and the corporal ſhall be your 
nurſe';z——and Fl be yeur ſervant, Le 
Ferre. | 

There was a frankneſs in. my uncle 
Toby, — not the effect of familiarity, — 
but the cauſe of it, —which let you at 
once into his ſou), and ſhewed you the 
goadneſs of his nature; to this, there 
was ſomething in his looks, and voice, 
and manner, ſuperadded, which eter- 
nally beckoned to the unfortunate 
come and take ſhelter. under him; fo- 
that before my uncle Toby had balf 
finiſhed the kind offers he was pang 
to the father, had the ſon in ſenſibly 
preſſed up 950 his knees, and had 
taken hoſd of the breaſt of his coat, and 
was pulling it towards him. —— The 
blood and ſpizits of Le Fevre,. which 
were waxing cold and fow within, him, 
and were retreating to their laſt citadel, 
the heart, —rallied back, the film for- 
ſook his eyes for a moment, — he looked 
up wiſhfully in my uncle Toby's face,. 
then caſt a look upon his boy. and. that 


ligament, fine as it was, — was never 


: broken, —— 3 exlart as 1 

Nature inflanily: ebb'd again Ho 
film returned to: 3ts place, the pulſe | 
The ſun looked bright the morning 


fluttered topp dent on throbbꝰd 


— ſtopp'd again — moved — f op d 
ſhall L gaon ? — No. terne. 


§ 2. YoRICK'S 


| wet 62. Yortcr's Death. — 4 
A few hours before Yorick breathed 
his. laſt, Eugenius ſtept in, with an in- 
tent to take his lait fight and laſt fare- 
wel of him, Upon his drawing Yorick's 
curtain, and aſking how he felt himſelf, 
Yorick looking up in his face, took hold 
of his hand, — and, after thanking him 
for the many tokens of his friendſhip to 
tim, for which, he ſaid, if it was their 
fate to meet hereafter, he would thank 
him again and again; he told him, he 
was within a few hours of giving his 
enemies the ſlip for ever. —I hope not, 
anſwered Eugenius, with tears 2 
down his cheeks, and with the tendere 


tone that ever man ſpoke,—T hope not, 


Vorick, ſaid he. Vorick replied, with 
a look up, and gentle ſqueeze of Euge- 
nius's hand,—and that was all,—but it 
cut Eugenius to his heart. — Come, 
come, Vorick. quoth Eugenius, wipin' 

his eyes, and ſummoning up the ma 

within him, ——my dear lad, be com- 
forted, —let not all thy ſpirits and forti- 
tude forſake thee at this crifis when thou 
moſt wanteſt them ;—who knows what 
reſources are in ftore, and what the 
power of God may yet do for thee ?— 
Porick laid his hand upon his heart, and 
gently ſhook his head; for my part, con- 
tinued Eugenius, crying bitterly as he 
uttered the words, —I declare, I know 
not, Yorick, how to part with thee, and 
would gladly flatter my hopes, added 
Eugenius, chearing up his voice, that 
there is ſtill enough of thee left to make 
a biſhop,—and that I may live to fee it. 
! deſeech thee, Engenius, quoth No- 
rick, taking off his night-cap as well as 
he could with his left hand, —— his 
right being ſtill graſped cloſe in that of 
Eugenius, I beſeech thee to take a 


view of my head. ſee nothing that 


ails it, replied Eugenius. Then, alas 
my friend, ſaid Yorick, let me tell you, 
that it is ſo bruiſed and miſ-ſhapened 
with the blows which have been ſo un- 
handſomely given me in the dark, that 
IL. might ſay with Sancho Panca, that 
would I recover, and mitres thereupon 
be ſuffered to rain down from heaven 
e as thick as hail, not one of them 
4 would fit it.“ Vorick's laſt breath 
Was hanging upon his trembling li pe, 
Inis | "0 
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Athens, long after the deelne of the 
Roman empire, ſtill continued the ſeat 


ready to depart as he uttered this; 


yet {till it was uttered with ſomething of 


a Cervantic tone ;—and” as he ſpoke it, 
Eugenius could perceive a" ſtream of 
lambent fire lighted up for à moment 
if his eyes ;—=-faint picture of thoſe 
flaſhes of his ſpirit, which (as Shakſpeare 
ſaid of his anceſtor) were Wont to ſet the 
table in a roar * Amte * NR 24519 K | 
Evgenius was convinced from this, 
that the heart of his friend was broke; 
he ſqueezed his hand, and then 


walked ſoftly Gut of the toom, weeping 


as he walked,” Vorick followed Euge. 
nius with his eyes to the door, he 
then cloſed them and never opened 
„„ - (i a Sand prota decrwnas 
He lies buried in à corner of his 
church-yard, under a plain matble-flab, 
which his friend Eugenius, by leave of 
his executors, laid upon his grave, with 
no more than theſe three words of in- 
ſcription, ſerving both for his epitaph, 
and elegy — Mr. "I en; LY FEY ' 97 Th 
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Ten times à day has Yorick's, ghoſt 
the conſolation to hear his monumental 
inſeription read over with ſuch a variety 
of plaintive tones, as denote a general 
pity and eſteem, for him a foot · way 
crofling, the, church-yard cloſe. by, his 
Rennen r us a paſſenger goes by, without 
ſtopping to caſt; a look upon it, — and 
ſighing, as he walks on, 
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| ALCANDRERi and Sgr- 


4 Byzantine Hi/- 
A a dhe 


© TIMIUS; Taken from 


of learning, politeneſs, and wiſdom. 


Theodoric the Oſtrogoth repaired the 


ſchools which barbarity was ſuffering 


to fall into decay, and continued thoſe 


penſions to men of learning which ava- 
ricious governors had mönopolized. 


In this city, and about this period, 
Alcander and Septimius were fellow. 


ſtudents together: the one the moſt 
ſubtle reaſoner of all the e 
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other the moſt eloquent ſpeaker; in the 
academic groyve. Mutual, admiration 


ſoon. begot a. friendſhip. Their fortunes 


were, nearly, equal, and they were na- 
tives of the two moſt celebrated cities in 
the world; for Alcander was of Athens, 
Septimius came from Rome. 
In this ſtate of harmony they lived for 
ſome time together; when Alcander, af- 
ter paſſing the firſt part of his youth in 
the indolence of philoſophy, thought at 
length of entering into the buſy World; 
and, as a, ſtep; previous to this, placed 
his affections on Hypatia, a lady of ex- 
quiſite beauty. The day, of their in- 
tended nuptials was fixed; the previous 
ceremonies were performed; and no- 
thing now remained but her being con- 
ducted in triumph to the apartment of 
the intended brideg room. 
Alcander's exultation in his own hap- 
pineſs, or being unable to enjey any 
ſatisfaction without making his friend 
Septimius a partner, prevailed upon 
bim to introduce Hypatia to his fellow- 
ſtudent ; which he did with all the 
gaiety of a man who found himſelf 
equally happy in friendſhip and love. 
But this was an interview fatal to the 
future peace of both; for Septimius no 
fooner ſaw her, but he'was ſmitten with 


an involuntary paſſion ; and, though he 


uſed every effort to ſuppreſs deſires at 
once ſo imprudent and unjuſt, the emo- 
tions of his mind in a ſhort time became 


ſo ſtrong, that they brought on a fe- 


ver, which the phyſicians judged in- 
During this illneſs, Alcander watch- 
ed him with all the anxiety of fondneſs, 
and brought his miſtreſs to join in thoſe 
amiable. offices of friendſhip. The ſa- 
pacity of the phyſicians, by theſe means, 
n diſcovered. that the cauſe of their 
patient's diſorder was love; and Alcan- 
der being apprized of their diſcovery, at 
length extorted a confeſſion from the 
reluctant dying lover. 
It would but delay the narrative to 
deſcribe, the conſlict between love and 
friendſhip in the breaſt of Alcander on 
this occaſion; it is enough to ſay, that 


the Athenians were at that time arrived 


at ſuch refinement in morals, that every 


virtue Was carried to exceſs. In ſhort, 


forgetful of his own felicity, he gave 


bt 
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relations of Hypatia, | 
given up his bride, as was ſuggeſted, for 


watchin g the eyes of the 


up his in tended bride, in all her charms, 
to the young Roman. They were mar- 


ried privately by his connivance, and this 
unlooked- for change of fortune wrought 


as unexpected a change in the conſtitu- 
tion of the now happy Septimius: in a 
few days he was perfectly recovered, and 
ſet out with his fair partner for Rome. 
Here, by an exertion of thoſe talents 
which he was ſo eminently, poſſeſſed of, 
Septimius, in a few years, arrived at the 


higheſt dignities of the ſtate; and was 


conſtituted the eity- judge, or prætor. 
In the mean time Alcander not only 


felt the pain of being ſeparated from his 


friend and his miſtreſs, but a proſecution 
was alſo commenced n him by the 
or having baſely 


money. His innocence of the crime 
laid to his charge, and even bis elo- 
quence in his own defence, were not 
able to withſtand the influence of a pow- 
erful party. He was caſt, and con- 
demned to pay an enormous fine. How- 
ever, being unable to raiſe ſo large a 
ſum at the time appointed, his poſſeſ- 


ſions were confiſcated, he himſelf was 


ſtripped of the habit of freedom, ex- 
poſed as a ſlave in the market - place, 
and ſold to the higheſt bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his 
purchaſer, Alcander, with ſome other 
companions of diſtreſs, was carried into 


that region of deſolation and ſterility. 


His ſtated employment was to follow the 


herds of an imperious maſter, and his 


ſucceſs in hunting was all that was al- 
lowed him to ſupply his precarious ſub- 
ſiſtence. Every morning awaked him 


to a renewal of famine or toil, and every 


change of ſeaſon ſerved but to aggravate 


his unſheltered diſtreſs. After ſome 


years of bondage, however, an opportu- 
nity of eſcaping offered; he embraced 


it with ardour; ſo that travelling by 9 
night, and lodging in caverns by day, | 
to ſhorten a long ſtory, he at laſt arrived 
in, Rome. The fame day on which Al- 


cander arrived, Septimius fate ad miniſ- 
tering juſtice in the forum, whither our 
wanderer came, expecting to be inſtant- 


ly knowp, and publicly acknowledged 
by his former friend. Here he ſtood 
the whole day amongſt the crowd, 
| judge, and 

expecting 


— 


expecting to be taken notice of; but he 
was ſo much altered by a long ſucceſſion 
of hardſhips, that he continued unno- 
ted among the reſt; and, in the even- 
ing, when he was going up to the præ- 
tor's chair, he was brutally repulſed by 
the attending lictors. The attention of 
the poor is generally driven from one 
ungrateful object to another; ſor night 
coming on, he now found himſelf under 
na a neceſſity of ſeeking a place to lie in, 

and yet knew not where to apply. All 
_ emaciated, and in rags as he was, nene 
' of the citizens would harbour ſo much 
wretchedneſs; and ſleeping in the ftreets 
might be attended with interruption or 
danger: in ſhort, he was obliged to take 
up his lodging in one of the tombs with- 
out the city, the uſual retreat of guilt, 
poverty, and deſpair. In this mankon 
of horror, laying his head upon an in- 
verted urn, he forgot his miſeries for a 
while in ſleep; and found, on his flinty 
couch, more eaſe than beds of down can 
ſopply to the guilty. e 

| Au be cpa here, abaut midnight 
two robbers came to make this their re- 
treat; but happening to diſagree about 
the diviſion of their plunder, - one of 
them ſtabbed the other to the heart, and 
left bim weltering in blood at the en- 
trance. In theſe circumſtances he Was 
found next morning dead at the mouth 


ol the vault. This naturally inducing 


a farther enquiry, an alarm Was ſpread; 


the cave was examined; and Aleander 
being found, was immediately appre- 
hended, and aceuſed of robbery and 
murder. The eircumſtances againſt 


him were ſtrong, and the wretehednefs 
of his appearance confirmed. ſuſpicion. 
Misfortune and he were now ſe long 
acquainted, that he at laſt became re- 
gardleſs of life. He deteſted a world 
where he had found only ingratitude, 
falfehood, and cruelty ; he was deter- 
mined to make. no defence ; and thus, 
lowering with "reſolution, he was drag- 
ged, bound with cords, before the tri- 
bunal of Septimius. As the proofs were 
poſitive againſt him, and he offered no- 
thing in his own vindication, the judge 
was proceeding to doom him to a moſt 
cruel and 1gnominiovs death, when the 
attention of the multitude was ſoon di- 
vided by another cbje&, The robber, 


7 


who had been really guilty, was appre: 
hended ſelling his plunder, and: fuck 
with à panic, had confeſſed his crime: 


He was brought bound to the ſame tri. 


| bunal, and acquitted” every other per- 


ſon of any partnerſhip in bis guilt. Al. 
cander's innocence therefore appeared, 
but the ſullen 'raſhnefs öf his conduct 
remained a wonder to the furroundi 

multitude; but their aſtoniſhment was 
ſtill farther encreaſed, when they faw 
their judge ſtart from his tribunal to 
embrace the ſuppoſed criminal: Septi- 
mius recollected his friend and former 
bene factor, and hung upon his neck with 
tears of pity and of joy. Need the ſe- 
quel be related? Alcander was acquit- 
ted; ſhared the friendſhip and honours 
of the principal 'citizens & Rome ;"Vved 
afterwards in happineſs and eaſe; and 
left it to be engraved on his tomb, 
That no eircumſtances are ſo defperate; 
which Providence may not relieve. 


42 {5 lo The Mank. 

A poor Monk of the order "of st, 
Francis came into the room to beg fome- 
thing for his convent. The moment I 
caſt my eyes upon him, I was pre-deter- 
mined-not to give him a fingle tous, 
and accordingly I put my purſe into my 
pocket. buttoned it up—fet 'myfelf 2 


little more apon my center, and ad- 
vanced up gravely to him: there was 


——_ J fear, forbidding in m. 
look: F have his —_ this momeng , 
before my eyes, and think there was 


that in it which deferved better. 


The Monk, as I judge from the break 
in his tonſure, a few ſcattered white 


bairs upon his temples being all that 
remained of it, might be about ſeventy 


but from his eyes, and that ſort of 
fire which was in them, which ſeemed 
more tempered by courtefy than years, 
could be no more than ſixty truth 
might lie between — He was certain 
ſixty-five ; and the general air of his 
countenance, notwithſtanding ſomething 
ſeemed to have been planting wrinkles 
in it before their time, agreed to the 
account, /// ROS ge THT 
It was one of thofe heads which 
Guido has often painted—mild—pale— 
penetrating, free from all common-place 
ideas of fat contented ignorance looking 
PS, ___. downwards 
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a downwards upon the earth—it look'd fund which is the property of the lame; 
7 pi e e as if it look d at the blind, che _ and the Feta © 
15 ſomething beyond this world. How the captive, who lies down 8 
1 one of his order came by it, Heaven over and over again the days of his af- 
n above, Who let it fall upon a monk's flictions, languiſhes alſo for his ſhare of 
' ſhoulders, beſt knows; but it would it; and had you been of the order of 


& have ſuited a Bramin, and had I met it Mercy, inſtead of the order of St. F ran- 
upon the plains of Indoſtan, I had reve- cis, poor as I am, continued I, pointing 
8 renced it. . + 490 at my portmanteau, full cheerfully 
5 The reſt of his outline may be given ſhould it haye been opened to you for 
if in a few, ſtrokes 3 one might put it into the ranſom of the unfortunate, The 
ol the hands, of any one to deſign, for Monk made me a bow—but of all 
whe 'twas, neither elegant nor otherwiſe, but others, reſumed I, the unfortunate of 
th as character and expreſſion made it ſo: our own country, ſurely, have the firſt 
fe. it was à thin, ſpare form, ſomething rights; and I have left thouſands in 
* above the common ſize, if it loſt not diſtreſs upon our - own. ſhore—— The 
5 the diſtinction by a bend forwards in Monk gave a cordial wave with his 
al the figure—but- it was the attitude of head—as much as to ſay, No doubt, 
d intreaty; and gs it now ſtands preſent there is miſery enough in every corner 
ib. to my imagination, it gain'd more than of the world, as well as within our con- 
te; it loſt by it. wot vent But we diſtinguiſh, ſaid I, lay- 


When he had entered the room three ing my hand upon the ſleeve of his 
paces, he ſtood ſtill; and laying his left tunic, in return for his appeal we diſ- 
hand upon his breaſt (a ſlender white tinguiſh, my good father! betwixt thoſe 
ſtaff with which he journeyed being in who wiſh only to eat the bread of their 
his right) —-When I had got cloſe up to own labour—and thoſe who eat the 
him, he introduced himſelf with the bread of other people's, and have no 
little ſtory of the wants of his convent, other plan in life, but to get through it 
and the poverty of his order and in ſloth and ignorance, for the love of 
did it with fo ſimple a grace and ſuch Gd. e 
an air of deprecation was there in the The poor Franciſcan made no reply: 
whole caſt of his look and figure —I was a hectic of a moment paſs'd acroſs his 
bewitched not to have been ſtruck with. cheek, but could not tarry— Nature 
| 4} MIO J 8 1 P tO! ſeemed:to have had done with her reſent- 
—A better reaſon: was, I had pre- ments in him; he ſhewed none—but 
determined not to give him a ſingle letting his ſtaff fall within his arm, he 
ſous. | pjʒreſſed both his hands with reſignation: ©" 


. 


— Tis very true, ſaid I, replying to upon his breaſt, and retired. 1 
a caſt upwards with his eyes, with which My heart ſmote me the moment he 
he had concluded his addreſs . tis very ſhut the door Pſha! ſaid I, with an 
true and Heaven be their reſource who air of careleſſneſs, three ſeveral times 
have no other but the charity of the — but it would not do; every ungra- 
world, the ſtock of which, I fear, is no cious ſyllable I had uttered, crowded 
way ſufficient for the many great claims back into my imagination; I reflected 
which are hourly made upon it. I had no right over the poor Franciſcan, 

As I pronounced the words ©© great but to deny him; and that the puniſn- 
„claims,“ he gave a ſlight glance with ment of that was enough to the diſap- 
lis eye downwards upon the ſleeve of pointed; without the addition of unkind 
bis tunic—l, felt the full force of the language I conſidered his grey hairs— 
appeal—I acknowledge it, ſaid Ia his courteous figure ſeemed to re-enter, 
coarſe habit, and that but once in three and gently aſł me, what injury he had 
years, with meagre diet—are no great done me? and why I could uſe him 
matters; and the true point of pity is, thus ? — T would have given twent7 
as the can be, earn'd in the world with livres for an advocate — I have be- 
ſo little induſtry, that your order ſhould haved very ill, ſaid I within myſelf; 
vi to Procure them by preſſing upon a bur I have only juſt ſet out upon my 

| | travels ; 
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travels ; and ſhall learn better manners 
as I get along. Sterne. 


5. Sir Bertrand. A Fragment. 


MM | E? 
1 
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Fir Bertrand turned his 
feed towards the woulds, hoping to 
croſs theſe dreary moors before the cur- 


few. But. ere he had proceeded half 
his journey, he was bewildered by the 
different tracks; and not being able, as 
far as the eye could reach, to eſpy any 
object but the brown heath ſurrounding 


him, he was at length quite uncertain 
which way he ſhould direct his courſe. 
Night overtook him in this ſituation. 
t was one of thoſe nights when the 
moon gi 

throug 


lowering ſky, Now and then ſhe ſud- 


denly emerged in full ſplendour from 


— 


- Whenee the light proceeded ; 
a momentary glimpſe of moon-light he 


every thing about it. 
_rious places was fallen in, the battle- 
ments were half demoliſhed, and the 
"wwindows broken and diſmantled. A 
draw-bridge, with a ruinous gate-way 


her veil, and then inſtantly retired be- 


hind it; having juſt ſerved to give the 
forlorn Sir Bertrand a wide extended 
proſpect over the deſolate waſte. Hope 
and native courage awhile urged him 


ro puſh” forwards, but at length the 


increaſing darkneſs and fatigue of body 
and mind overcame him; he dreaded 
moving from the ground he ſtood on, 


for fear of unknown pits and bogs, and 


alighting from his horſe in deſpair, he 
threw himſelf on the ground. He had 
not long continued in that poſture, 
when the ſullen toll of a diftant bell 
{truck his ears—he ſtarted up, and turn- 
ing. towards the ſound, diſcerned a dim 


twinkling light. Inſtantly he ſeized his 


horſe's bridle, and with cautious ſte 
advanced towards it. After a painful 
march, he was ſtopped by a moated 
ditch, ſurrounding the place from 
7 and by 


had a full view of a large antique man- 


ion, with turrets at the corners, and an 
ample porch in the centre. 


The inj u- 
ries of time were ſtrongly marked on 


at each end, led to the court before the 


® - 
AN 1 20 


ives a faint glimmering of light 
f the thick black clouds of a 


; 1 
: 


A ting quickly glided away, as be- 


The roof in va- 


light, which proceeded from a window 
in one of the turrets, glided along and 
vaniſhed; at the ſame moment the moon 
ſunk beneath a black cloud, and the 


\ ght was darker than ever. All Was 
ſilent—Sir Bertrand faſtened his ſteed 


under a ſhed, and 2: proaching the 
houſe traverſed its whole front with 


light and ſlow footſteps— All was Rtill 


as death — He looked in at the lower 
windows, but could not diſtinguiſh a 
ſingle object through the impenetrable 
loom. After a ſhort parley with him- 
elf, he entered the porch, and ſeizin 
a maſſy iron knocker at the gate, lifted 
it up, and heſitating, at length ſtruck a 
loud ſtroke—the noiſe pines through 
the whole manfion-with. hollow echoes. 
All was fill again—he repeated the 
ſtrokes more boldly and louder—ano. 


ther interval of filence enſued—A third 
time he knocked, and a third time all 


was ſtill. He then fell back to ſome 
diftancg, that he might diſcern whether 


any light could be ſeen in the whole 


front—lt again appeared in the ſame 


fore —at the fame inftant a deep ſullen 


» # 


toll ſounded from the turret. Sir Ber- 


trand's heart made a fearful ſtop—he 


- 1 9 > JF >2> ; wo 11 
was 4 while motionleſs ; then terror im- 


pelled him bs wake foie” ally fleps 
towards his ſteed—but ſhame ſtopt his 


flight; and urged by honour, and a re- 
ſiſtle ſs deſire of 2 


| niſhing the adyenture, 
he returned, to the porch ; and working 
up his ſoul to a full ſteadineſs of reſo- 


_ lution, he drew forth his ſword with 
- one hand, and with the other lifted up 
the latch of the gate. The heavy door 
creaking upon its hinges, reluctantly 
yielded to his hand—he applied his 


ſhoulder to it, and forced it open—he 
quitted it, and ſtept forward—the door 
inftantly ſhut with a thundering clap, 
Sir Bertrand's blood was chilled—he 
turned back to find the door, and it 
was long ere his b oe hands could 
ſeize it—but his utmoſt ſtrength could 


not open it again. After ſeveral inef- 
fectual attempts, he looked behind him, 
and beheld, acroſs a hall, upon a large 
ſtair-caſe, a pale bluiſh flame, which 
caſt a diſmal gleam of 19 around. 

is courage, 
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He again ſummoned forth h 


nd advanc Wen it—it retired. 
He Fug ge foot of the ſtairs, and 
after àa moment's deliberation aſcended. 
He went flowly_up, the flame retiring 
before him, "till he came to a wide gal- 
lery—The. flame proceeded. along it, 
and he followed in ſilent horror, tread- 
ing lightly, for the echoes of his foot- 
ſteps itartled him. It led him to the 
foot of another ſtair-caſe, and then va- 
niſhed— At the ſame inſtant another 
toll founded from the turret — Sir Ber- 
trand felt it ſtrike upon his heart. He 
was now in total darkneſs, and, with his 
arms extended, began to aſcend the ſe- 
cond ſtair-caſe. A dead cold hand met his 
left hand, and firmly graſped it, draw- 
ing him forcibly forwards—he endea- 
voured to diſengage, himſelf, but,could 
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4 not—he made a furious blow with his 
ſword, and inſtantly a loud ſhriek 
4 ierced his ears, and the dead hand was 
: felt powerleſs with his— He dropt it, 
and. ruſhed forwards with a deſperate 
* valour, The ſtairs were narrow and 
n winding, and interrupted by frequent 
i | breaches, and looſe fragments of ſtone. 
x The ſtair-caſe grew narrower and nar- 
1 rower, and at length terminated in a low 
4 iron grate, Sir Bertrand puſhed it open * 
| —it led to an intricate winding paſlage, 
2 juſt large engugh to admit a perſon upon 
1 his hands and knees. A faint ghm- 
£ mering of light ſeryed to ſhew'the na- 
h ture of the place Sir Bertrand entered 


A deep hollow groan reſounded from 
n a diſtance through the vault—He went 
| forwards, and proceeding beyond the 


'P firſt turning, he diſcerned the ſame blue 
* game which had before conducted him 

4 — He followed it. The vault, 

be length, ſuadenly opened into a lofty 

* gallery, in the midſt of Which a figure 


appeared, completely armed, thruſting 
forwards the bloody ſtump of an arm, 
with a terrible frown and menacing geſ- 


hand. Sir Bertrand undauntediy ſprung 
forwards; and aiming a fierce blow at 
the figure, it inſtantly yaniſhed, letting 
fall a maſſy iron key. 7 
reſted upon a pair of ample folding 
doors at the end of the gallery. Sir 
Bertrand went up to it, and applied the 
key to a brazen lock—with difficulty he 
turged tie bolt —inſtantly the doors few 
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each fide of it. Along the room, ow 


the knight entered; at the ſame mo- 
ment the lid of the coffin flew open, 


glided forwards, and Sir Bertrand reſo- 


quake, and fell aſunder with a horrible 


himſelf ſeated on a velvet ſofa, in the 
moſt magnificent room he had ever ſeen, 


luſtres of pure cryſtal. 


doors opening to ſoft muſe, a lady 


the knight, and falling on her knees, 
thanked him as her deliverer. 


his head, and the lady led him by the 
at 8 
him. The nymphs placed themſelves 


ture, and brandiſhing a ſword in his 


The flame now. 
theſe words: 


open, and diſcovered a large apartment, 
at the end of which was a coffin reſted 
upon a bier, with a taper burning on 


both ſides, were gigantic ſtatues of black 
marble, attired 'in the Mooriſh habit, 
and holding enormous ſabres in their 
rizht hands. Each of them reared his 
arm, and advanced one leg forwards, as 


and the bell tolled. The flame fill 
lutely followed, till he arrived within 
ſix paces of the coffin, Suddenly a 
lady in a ſhroud and black veil roſe up 
in it, and ſtretched out her arms to- 
wards him—at the ſame time the ſtatues 
claſhed their ſabres and advanced. Sir 
Bertrand flew to the lady, and claſped 
ber in his arms—ſhe threw. up her veil, 
and Kiſſed his lips; and inſtantly the 
whole building ſhook as with an earth- 


craſh, Sir Bertrand was thrown into a 
ſudden trance, and on recovering, found 


lighted with innumerable tapers, in 


A ſumptuous 
banquet was ſet in the middle. The 


of incomparable beauty, attired with 
amazing ſplendour, entered, ſurround- 


ed by a troop of gay nymphs more 
fair than the Graces—She advanced to 


The 
nymphs placed a garland of laurel upon 


hand to the banquet, and ſat beſide. 


at the table, and a numerous train of 
{ſervants entering, ſerved up the feaſt 
delicious muſic playing all the time. 
Sir Bertrand could not ſpeak for aſto- 
niſhment—he could only return their 
honours by courteous looks and geſtures, 
After the banquet was finiſhed, all re- 
tired but the lady, who leading back. 
the knight to the ſofa, addreſſed him in 


— — — 
* p p 


| Aikin's Miſcel, 
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$ 6. On Human Grandeur. 


An alchouſe-keeper near Iſlington, 


who had long lived at the ſign ot the 
French King, upon the commencement 
of the laſt war pulled down his old fign, 
and put up that of the Queen of Hun- 
gary. Under the influence of her red 
face and golden ſceptre, he continued 
to ſell ale, till ſhe was no longer the fa- 
vourite of his cuſtomers ; he changed 


\ Her, therefore, ſome time ago, for the 
King of Pruſſia, who may probably be 


changed, in turn, for the next great man 
that ſhall be ſet up for vulgar admira- 
tion. | | 

In this manner the great are dealt 
out, ore after the other, to the gazing 
crowd. When we have ſufficiently won+ 
dered at one of them, he is taken in, 
and another exhibited in his room, who 
feldom holds his ' ſtation long; for the 
mob are ever pleaſed with variety. 

I muſt own I have ſuch an indifferent 
opinion of the vulgar, that I am ever led 
to ſuſpect that merit which raiſes their 


mout: at leaſt I am certain to find 
' thoſe great, and ſometimes good men, 


who find ſatisfaction in ſuch acclama- 
tions, made worſe by it; and hiſtory 
has too frequently taught me, that the 
head which has grown this day giddy 
with the roar of the million, has the 
very next been fixed upon a pole. 

As Alexander VL was entering a lit- 


tle town in the neighbourhood of Rome, 


which had been juſt evacuated by the 


enemy, he perceived the townſmen buſy 


in the market-place in pulling down 
from a gibbet a figure which had been 
deſigned to repreſent himſelf, There 
were ſome alſo knocking down a neigh- 
bouring ſtatue of one of the Orſini fa- 
mily, with whom he was at war, in or- 
der to put Alexander's effigy in its 
pm It is poſſible a man who knew 
leſs of the world would have condemn- 


ed the adulation of thoſe bare-faced 


flatterers; but Alexander ſeemed pleaſed 
at their zeal ; and, turning to Borgia, 
his fon, ſaid with a ſmile, ** Vides, mi 
«« fili, quam leve diſcrimen patibulum 
inter et ſtatuam.“ ** You ſee, my ſon, 
the ſmall difference between a gibbet 


and a ſtatue,” If the great could be 


taught any leſſon, this might ſerve to 
x «i © | 
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teach them upon how wen a founda- 


tion their glory ſtands; for, as popular 


applauſe is excited by what ſeems like 
merit, it as quickly condemns what has 
only the appearance of guilt. 
Popular glory is a perfect coquet: ber 
lovers muſt toil, feel every inquietude, 
indulge every caprice ; and, perhaps, at 
laſt, be jilted for their pains. True 


glory, on the other hand, reſembles a 


woman of fenfe ; her admirers muſt play 
no: tricks; they feel no great anxiety, 
for they are ſure, in the end, of being 
re warded in proportion to their merit. 
When Swift uſed to appear in public, 
he generally had the mob ſhouting in his 
train. Pox take theſe fools,” he 
would ſay, ** how much joy might all 

* this bawling give my lord-mayor !” 

We have ſeen thoſe virtues which 
have, while living, retired from the 
public eye, generally tranimitted to poſ- 
terity, as the trueſt objects of admira- 
tion and praiſe. Perhaps the character 
of the late duke of Marlborough may 
one day be ſet up, even above that of 
kis more talked-of predeceſſor; ſince au 
aſſemblage of all the mild and amiable 
virtues are far ſuperior to thoſe vulgar- 
ly called the great ones. I muſt be par- 
doned for this ſhort tribute to the me- 
mory of a man who, while living, would 
as much deteſt to receive any thing that 
wore the appearance of flattery, as ] 
ſhould to offer it. 1 A 

I know not how to turn ſo trite a ſub- 
ject out of the beaten road of common- 
place, except by illuſtrating it, rather by | 
the aſſiſtance of my memory than judg- 
ment; and, inſtead of making reilec- | 
tions, by telling a ſtory. 

A Chineſe, who had long ſtudied the 
works of Confucius, who knew the cha- 
racers of fourteen thouſand words, and 
could read a great part of every book 
that came in his way, once took it into 
his head to travel into Europe, and ob- 
ſerve the cuſtoms of a people which he 
thought not very much inferior even to | 
his own countrymen, Upon his arrival 
at Amſterdam, his paſſion for letters na- 
turally led him to a bookſeller's ſhop ; 
and, as he could ſpeak a little Dutch, 
he civilly aſked the bookſeller for the 
works of the immortal Xixofou The 


bookſeller aſſured him he had never _ 
| the 
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err 


the hook mentioned before. Alas!“ 
cries our traveller, * to what -pur- 
“0 poſe, then, has he faſted to death, to 


gain a renown which has never tra- 
«©. velled beyond the precincts of Chi- 


dx 4; 
6 hal 


Phere is ſcarce a village in Europe, 
and not one univerſity, that is not thus 
furniſhed with its little great men. The 
head of a petty corporation, Who op- 
poſes the deſigns of a prince, who would 
tyranically force his ſubjects to ſave 


their beſt cloaths for Sundays; the 


puny pedant, who finds one undiſcover- 
ed quality in the polype, or deſcribes an 
unheeded proceſs in the ſkeleton of a 


mole; and whoſe mind, like his micro- 


ſcope, perceives nature only in detail; 
the rhymer, who makes ſmooth verſes, 
and paints to our imagination, When he 


ſhould only ſpeak to our hearts; all 


cequally fancy themſelves. walking for- 
ward to immortality, and deſire the 


crowd behind them to look on. The 


crowd takes them at their word. Pa- 
triot, philoſopher; and poet, are ſnouted 


in their train. Where was there ever 


4 ſo much merit ſeen ? vo times ſo im 


e portant as our 'own ages, yet un- 
6 born, ſhall gaze with wonder and ap- 


tant pigmy moves forward, buſtling and 


ſwelling; and aptly compared to a pud- 


dle in a ſtorm. 


I have lived to ſee generals who once 


had crowds hallooing after them where- 
ever they went, Who were bepraiſed 


yet they have long ſunk into merited ob- 


ſcurity, with ſcarce even an epitaph left 


to flatter. A few years ago the herring- 


fiſhery employed all Grub: ſtreet; it was 


the topic in every coffee-houſe, and the 
burden of every ballad. We were to 


drag up oceans of gold from the bottom 
of the ſea; we were to ſupply all Europe 


with herrings upon our own terms. 


At preſent, we hear no more of all this. 


We have fiſhed up very little gold that 
I can learn; nor do we furniſh the world 


with herrings, as was expected. Let us 
wait but a few years longer, and we 
"ſhall find all our expectations an. her- 
Ting-tſhery, 


Goldſmith, 
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8 7. Dialogne between Mr. AvvDisont 
ud Dr. Swirr. 1 29 


Dr. Swift. Surely, Addiſon, Fortune 


was exceedingly bent upon playing the 


fool (a humour her ladyſhip; as well as 


moſt other ladies of very great quality, 
is frequently in) when ſhe made you a 
miniſter of ſtate; and me a divine! 
Addiſon. I muſt confeſs we were both. 
of us out of our elements. But you do 
not mean to infinuate, that, if our deſ- 
tinies had been reverſed, all would 
have been right? X 
. Swift. Yes, I do.—You would have 
made an excellent biſhop, and I ſhould 
bave governed Great Britain as I did 


Ireland, with an abſolute ſway; while I 


talked of nothing but liberty, property,- 
„ ,- a. 5 
Adaiſon. You governed the mob of 


Ireland; but I never heard” that you 


governed the kingdom. A nation and 
a. mob are different things. _ 
Swift, Aye, ſo you fellows that 


have no genius for politics may ſuppoſe. 


But there are times when, by putting 
himſelf at the head of the mob, an able 
man may get to the head of the nation. 


a - Nay, there are times when the nation 
© plauſe l' To ſuch muſic the impor- 


itſelf is a mob, and may be treated as 


ſuch by a ſkilful obſerver, 


Addiſon. I do not deny the truth of 


voor axiom: but is there no danger 


that, from the viciſſitudes of human af- 


fairs, the favourite of the mob ſhould be 


% . 


; mobbed in'his'tura ? | 
by news- papers and magazines, thoſe 
echoes of the voice of the yulgar, and 


Swift. Sometimes there may; but I 
riſked it, and it anſwered my purpoſe. 


'Aſk the lord-lieutenants, who were 
forced to pay court to me inſtead of my 
courting them, whether they did not 
feel my ſuperiority. 
make myſelf ſo conſiderable when I was 


And if 1 could 


only a dirty dean of St. Patrick's, with- 
out a ſeat in either houſe of parliament, 
what ſhould I have done if fortune had 
placed me in England, unincumbered 


with a gown, and In a ſituation to make 


myſelf heard in the houſe of lords or of 


commons? 20 


Addiſon. - You would doubtleſs Have 


done very marvellous acts ! perhaps you 
mi ht have then been as zealous a whiz 
as lord Wharton himſelf: or, if the 
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whigs had offended the ſtateſman, as 
they unhappily did the doQtor, who 
knows but you might have brought in 
the Pretender ? Pray let me afk you one 
queſtion, between you and me: If you 
had been firſt miniſter under that prince, 
would you have tolerated the Proteſtant 
religion, or not ? [3 is 


Swift. Ha! Mr. Secretary, are you 


witty upon me ? Do you think, becauſe 
Sunderland took a fancy to make you a 


| - Rien, man in the ſtate, that he could 
A 


Ho make you as great in wit as nature 


made me? No, no; wit is like grace, 


it muſt come from above. You can no 
more get that from the king, than my 


lords the biſhops can the other. And 


though I will own you had ſome, yer 
believe me, my friend, it was no match 
for mine. I think you have not vanity 
enough to pretend to a competition with 
me. t 
Addiſon. I have been often told by 
my friends that I was rather too modeſt ; 
ſo, if you pleaſe, I will not decide this 
diſpute for myſelf, but refer it to Mer- 
cury, the god of wit, who happens juſt 
now to be coming this way, with a ſoul 
he has newly brought to the ſhades. 
Hail, divine Hermes ! A queſtion of 

precedence in the claſs of wit and hu- 
mour, over which you preſide, having 
ariſen between me and my countryman, 
Dr. Swift, we beg leave 

Mercury. Dr. Swift, I rejoice to ſee 
you, — How does my old lad? How does 
honeſt Lemuel Gulliver ? Have you been 
in Lilliput lately, or in the Flying 


Iſland, or with your good nurſe Glum- 


dalclitch ? Pray, when did you eat a cruſt 
with Lord Peter ? Is Jack as mad ftill as 
ever? I hear the poor fellow is almoſt 
pot well by more 275 uſage. If he 

ad but more food he would be as much 
in his ſenſes as brother Martin himſelf. 
But Martin, they tell me, has ſpawned a 
firange brood of fellows, called Metho-' 


diſts, Moravians, Hutchinſonians, who 


are madder than Jack was in his worft 
days. It is a pity you are not alive again 
to be at them; they would be excellent 


food for your tooth; and a ſharp tooth it 


was, as ever was placed in the gum of 


and it could pierce the thickeſt ſculls. 


Indeed it was like one of Cerberus's 


teeth : one ſhould not have thought it 
belonged to a man. Mr. Addiſon, I 
beg your pardon, I ſhould have ſpoken 
to you ſooner ; but I was fo ſtruck with 
the ſight of the doctor, that I forgot for 
a time the reſpe&s due to you. 

Swift. Acdifon, I think our diſpute 
is decided before the judge has heard 
the cauſe. | 

Addiſon, I own it is in your favour, 
and I ſubmit—but— 

Mercury. Do not be diſcouraged, 
friend Addiſon. Apollo perhaps would 
have given a different judgment. I am 


a wit, and a rogue, and a foe to all dig- 


nity. Swift and I naturally like one 
another : he worſtips me more than Ju- 
piter, and I honour him more than Ho- 
mer ; but yet, I aſſure you, I have a 
great value for you — Sir Roger de 
Coverley, Will Honeycomb, Will Wim- 
ble, the country gentleman in the Free- 


holder, and twenty more characters, 


drawn with the fineft ſtrokes of natural 


wit and humour in your excellent writ- 
ings, ſeat you very high in the claſs of 


my authors, though not quite ſo high as 
the dean of St. Patrick's. Perhaps you 
might have come nearer to him, if the 
decency of your nature and cautiouſneſs 
of your judgment would have given you 
leave. But if in the force oY | ſpirit of 


his wit he has the advantage, how much 


does he yield to you in all the polite 


and elegant praces ; in the fine touches 


of delicate ſentiment ; in developing the 
ſecret ſprings of the ſoul ; in ſhewing all 
the mild lights and ſhades of a charac- 
ter; in marking diſtinctly every line, 


and every ſoft gradation of tints which 


would eſcape the common eye! Who ever 
painted like you the beautiful parts of hu- 
man nature, and brought them out from 
under the ſhade even of the greateſt ſim- 
plicity, or the matt ridiculous weakneſ- 
ſes; ſo that we are forced to admire, and 
feel that we venerate, even while we are 
laughing 1 Swift could do nothing that 
approaches to this, He could draw 
an ill face very well, or caricature a 


good one with a maſterly hand : but 
a mortal; aye, and a ftrong one too. there was all his 


power : and, if 1 


The hardeſt food would not break it, am to ſpeak as a god, a worthleſs power 
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it is. Yours is divine: it tends to im- 
prove and exalt human nature. 
Swift. Pray, good Mercury, (if I 


may have leave to ſay a word for myſelf) 


do you think that my talent was of no 
uſe to correct human nature ? Is whip- 
ping of no uſe to mend naughty boys ? 
Mercury. Men are not ſo patient of 
whipping as boys, and I ſeldom have 
known a rough ſatiriſt mend them. But 
I will allow that you have done ſome 
good in that way, thuugh not half fo 
much as Addiſon did in his. And now 
you are here, if Pluto and Proſerpine 
would take my advice, they fhould dif- 
poſe of you both in this manner: — 
When any hero comes hither from earth, 
who wants to be humbled, (as moſt he- 


roes do) they ſhould ſet Swift upon him 


to bring him down. The ſame good 
ofice he may frequently do to a ſaint 
ſwoln too much with the wind of ſpiri- 
tual pride, or to a philoſopher, vain of his 
wiſdom and virtue. 
the firit that he cannot be holy without 
being humble; and the laſt, that, with 
ail his boaſted morality, he 1s but a bet- 
ter kind of Yahoo. I would alſo have 
him apply his anticoſmetic waſh to the 
painted face of female vanity, and his 
rod, which draws blood at every ſtroke, 
to the hard back of inlolent folly or pe- 
tulant wit. But you, Mr. Addiſon, 
ſhould be employed ro comfort and raiſe 
the ſpirits of thoſe whoſe good and noble 
ſouls are dejeted with a ſenſe of ſome 
infirmities in their nature. To them 
you ſhould hold your fair and charitable 
mirrour, which would bring to their 
ſight all their hidden perfections, caſt 
over the reſt a ſoftening thade, and put 
them in a temper fit for Elyſium.— 
Adieu: I muſt now return to my buſi. 
neſs above. Dialogues of the Dead, 


$ 8, The Hill of Science. A Viſon. 


In that ſeaſon of the year when the ſe- 
renity of the ſky, the various fruits 
which cover the ground, the diſcoloured 
foliage of the trees, and all the ſweet, 
but fading graces of inſpiring autumn, 
open the mind to benevolence, and diſ- 
poſe it for contemplation, I was wander- 
ing in a beautiful and romantic coun- 
try, till curioſity began to give way to 
wearineſs; and I ſat me down on the 


He will ſoon ſhew 
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fragment of a rock overgrown with moſs, 
where the ruſtling of the falling leaves, 
the daſhing of waters, and the bum of 
the diſtant eity, ſoothed my mind into 
the moſt perfect tranquillity, and fleep 
inſenſibly ftole upon me, as I was in- 
dulging the agreeable reveries which the 
objects around me naturally inſpired. 

I immediately found myſelf in a vaſt 
extended plain, in the middle of which 
aroſe a mountain higher than I had be- 
fore any conception of. It was covered 
with a multitude of people, chiefly 
youth; many of whom preſſed forwards 
with the livelieſt expreſſion of ardour in 
their countenance, though the way was 
in many places ſteep and difficult, I 
obſerved, that thoſe who had but juſt 
begun to climb the hill thought them- 
ſelves not far from the top; but as they 
proceeded, new hills were continually 
riſing to their view, and the ſummit of 
the higheſt they could before diſcern 
ſeemed but the foot of another, till the 
mountain at length appeared to loſe it- 
ſelf in the clouds, As I was gazing on 
theſe things with aſtoniſhment, my good 
genius ſuddenly appeared: The moun- 
tain before thee, ſaid he, is the Hill of 


Science. On the top is the 3 of 


Truth, whoſe head is above the clouds, 
and a veil of pure light covers her face. 
Obſerve the progreſs of her votaries ; 
be filent, and attentive. 

I ſaw that the only regular approach 
to the mountain was by a gate, called 
the gate of languages. It was kept by 


. a woman of a penſive and thoughtful 


appearance, whoſe lips were continually 
moving, as though ſhe repeated ſome- 
thing to herſelf. Her name was Me- 
mory. On entering this firſt encloſure, 
I was ſtunned with a confuſed murmur 
of jarring voices, and diſſonant ſounds z 
which increaſed upon me to ſuch a de- 
gree, that I was utterly confounded, and 
could compare the noiſe to nothing but 
the confuſion of tongues at Babel. The 
road was alſo rough and ſtony ; and ren- 
dered more difficult by heaps of rub- 
biſh continually tumbled down from the 
higher parts of the mountain; and bro- 
ken ruins of ancient buildings, which the 
travellers were obliged to climb over at 
every ſtep ; inſomuch that many, diſ- 
guſted with ſo rough a beginning, turn- 
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ed back, and attempted the mountain 
no more : while others, having conquer- 
ed this difficulty, had no ſpirits to aſ- 
cend further, and ſitting down on ſome 
fragment of the rubbiſh, harangued the 
multitude below with the greateſt marks 
of importance and ſelf-complacency.. 
About half way up the hill, I obſerv- 
ed on each fide the path a thick foreſt 
covered with continual fogs, and cut out 
into labyrinths, croſs alleys, and ſerpen- 
tine walks, entangled with thorns and 
| briars. This was called the wood of 
Error: and I heard the voices of many 
who were loſt up and down in it, call- 
ing to one another, and endeavouring in 
The trees 
in many places ſhot their boughs over 
the path, and a thick miſt often reſted 
on ãt; yet never ſo much but that it was 
diſcernible by the light which beamed 
from the countenance of Truth. 

In the pleaſanteſt part of the moun- 
tain were placed the bowers of the Mu- 
ſes, whoſe office it was to cheer the ſpi- 
rits of the travellers, and encourage their 
fainting ſteps with ſongs from their di- 
vine harps. Not far from hence were 


ty of wild flowers ſpringing up in the 
greateſt luxuriance, of richer ſcents and 
brighter colours than I had obſerved in 
any other climate. And near them was 
the dark walk of Allegory, ſo artificial- 
ly ſhaded, that the light at noon- day 
was never ſtronger than that of a bright 
moon-ſhine. ' This gave it a pleafingly 
romantic air for thoſe who delighted in 
contemplation. The paths and alleys 


and were all terminated with the ſtatue 
of a Grace, a Virtue, or a Muſe. 

After I had obſerved theſe things, I 
turned my eye towards the multitudes 
who were climbing the ſteep aſcent, and 
- Obſerved amongſt them a youth of a live- 
Iy look, a piercing eye, and ſomething 
fiery and irregular in all his motions, 
His name was Genius, He darted like 
an eagle up the mountain, and left his 
companions gazing after him with envy 
ut his progreſs was 
unequal, and interrupted by a thouſand 
caprices. When Pleaſure warbled in 
the valley he mingled in her train. 
When Pride beckoned towards the pre- 
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the fields of Fiction, filled with a varie- 


were perplexed with intricate windings, 


cipice he ventured to the tottering edge. 
He delighted in devious and untried 
paths; and made ſo many excurſions 
from the road, that his feebler compa- 
nions often outſtripped him. I obfſery. 
ed that the Muſes beheld him with par- 
tiality ; but Truth often frowned and 
turned alide her face. While Genius 
was thus waſting his ſtrength in eccen- 
tric flights, I {aw a perſon of a very dif- 
ferent appearance, named Application. 
He crept .along with a flow and unre- 
mitting pace, his eyes fixed on the top 
of the mountain, patiently removing 
every ſtone that obſtructed his way, till 
he ſaw moſt of thoſe below him who had 
at firſt derided his flow and toilſome 
progreſs.' Indeed there were few who 


aſcended the hill with equal and unin- 


terrupted ſteadineſs; for, beſide the dif- 
ficulties of the way, they were continu- 
ally ſolicited to turn aſide by a nume- 
rous crowd of Appetites, Paſſions, and 
Pleaſures, whoſe importunity, when they 
had once complied with, they became 
leſs and leſs able to rehſt 3 and though 
they often returned to the path, the aſ- 
perities of the road were more ſeverely 
felt, the hill appeared more ſteep and 
rugged, the fruits which were wholeſome 
and refreſhing ſeemed harſh and ill- 
taſted, their ſight grew dim, and their 
feet tript at every little obſtruction. 

I ſaw, with ſome ſurprize, that the 
Muſes, whoſe buſineſs was: to cheer and 
encourage thoſe who were toiling up the 
aſcent, would often ſing in the bowers 
of Pleaſure, and accompany thoſe who 
were enticed away at the call of the Pal- 
ſions; they accompanied them, howe- 
ver, but a little way, and always for- 
ſook them when they loſt ſight of the 
hill. The tyrants then doubled their 
chains upon the unhappy captives, and 
led them away, without reſiſtance, to 
the cells of Ignorance, or the manſions 
of Miſery. Amongſt the innumerable 
ſeducers, who were endeavouring to draw 
away the votaries of Truth from the 
path of Science, there was one, ſo little 
formidable in her appearance, and ſo 
gentle and languid in her attempts, that 
I ſhould ſcarcely have taken notice of 
her, but for the numbers ſhe had im- 
perceptibly loaded with her chains. In- 
dolence (for ſo ſhe was called) far from 
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h proteeding to "open hoftilities,! did not 


attempt to turn their feet out of the 
path, but contented herſelf with retard- 


ing their progreſs; and the purpoſe ſhe 
could not force them to abandon, ſhe 


perſuaded them to delay. Her touch 
had a power like that of the torpedo, 
which withered the ſtrength of thoſe 
who came within its influence. Her 
unhappy captives ſtill turned their faces 
towards the temple, and always hoped to 


arrive there; but the ground ſeemed to 


ide from beneath their feet, and they 
{ound themſelves at the bottom, before 
they ſuſpected they had changed their 
place. The placid ſerenity, which at 
firſt appeared in their countenance, 
changed by degrees into a melancholy 
languor, which was tinged with, deeper 
and deeper gloom, as they glided down 
the ſtream of Inſignificance; a dark aud 
ſluggiſh water, which 1s curled by no 
breeze, and enlivened by no murmur, 
till it falls into a dead ſea, where ſtartled ' 
paſlengers are awakened by the ſhock, 

and the. next moment buried in the 


gulph of Oblivion. 


Of all the unhappy. deſerters from the 
paths of Science, none ſeemed leſs able 
to return than the followers of Indo- 
lence. The captives of Appetite and 
Paſſion could often ſeize the moment 
when their tyrants were languid or aſleep 
to eſcape from their enchantment ; but 
the dominion of Indolence was conſtant 
and unremitted, and ſeldom reſiſted, till 


reſiſtance was in vain: - 


After contemplating theſe things, 1 


urned my eyes towards the top of the 
eee where the air was always 


pure and exhilarating, the path ſhaded 


with laurels and other ever-greens, and 
the effulgence which beamed from the 
face of the goddeſs ſeemed to ſhed a 
glory round her votaries. Happy, ſaid 
J, are they who are permitted to aſcend 
the mountain! — but while I was pro- 
nouncing this exclamation with uncom- 
mon ardour, I ſaw ftanding beſide me 


a form of diviner features and a more 


benign radiance. Happier, ſaid ſhe, 
are thoſe whom Virtue conducts to the 
manſions. of Content ! What, ſaid I, 
does Virtue then reſide in the vale ?. I 


am fouyd, ſaid ſhe, in the vale, and 1 
3Numinaze the mountain: I cheer the 


cottager at his toil, and inſpire the 
ſage at his meditation. 1 mingle in the 
crowd of cities, and bleſs the hermit in 
his cell. I have a temple in every heart 
that owns my influence; and to him 
that wiſhes for me I am already preſent. 
Science may raiſe you to eminence, but 
I alone can guide yaa to felicity! While 
the goddeis was thus ſpeaking, I ſtretch- 
ed out my arms towards her with a 
vehemence which broke my ſlumbers, 
The chill dews were falling around me, 
and the ſhades of evening itretched over 
the landſcape. I haſtened homeward, 

and reſigned the night to filence and 
meditation. Aikin's Miſcel. 


$ 9. On the Lowe of Life. 


Age, that leflens the enjoyment of 
life, enereaſes our deſite of living. 
Thoſe dangers which, in the vigour of 
youth, we had learned to de ſpiſe, aſ- 
{ume new terrors as we grow old. Our 
caution encreaſing as our years encreaſe, 
fear becomes at laſt the prevailing paſ- 
ſion of the mind; and the ſmall remain- 
der of life is taken up in uſeleſs efforts 
to keep off our end, or poles: for a 
continued exiſtence. 

Strange contradiction in our nature, 
and to Which even the wiſe are liable! 
If I hould judge of chat part of life 
which lies before me by that which I 
have already ſeea, the proſpect is hi- 
deous. Experience tells me, that my paſt 
enjoyments have brought no real felici- 
ty; and ſenſation aſſures me, that thoſe 
1 have felt are ſtronger than thoſe 
which are yet to come. Yet experience 
and ſenſation in vain perſuade ;. hope, 
more powerful than either, dreſſes out 
the diſtant proſpect in fancied beauty: ; 
ſome happineſs, in long perſpective, {till 
beckons me to purſue ; and, like a loſ- 
ing gameſter, every new diſappointment 
encreaſes my ardour to continue the 
game. 

Whience then 1 is this encreaſed love of 
life, which grows upon us with our 
years? whence comes it, that we” thus 
make greater efforts to preſerve our ex- 
iſtence, at a period when it becomes 
ſcarce worth the keeping ? Is it that Na- 
ture, attentive to the preſervatipn of 
mankind, encreaſes our wiſhes to live, 
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while ſhe leſſens our enjoyments ; and, 
as ſhe robs the ſenſes of every pleaſure, 


equips Imagination in the ſpoils ? Life 
would be inſupportable to an old man, 


who, loaded with infirmities, feared 


death no more than when in the vigour 
; the numberleſs calamities 
of decaying nature, and the conſciouſ- 
neſs of ſurviving every pleaſure, would 
at once induce him, with his own hand, 


' tO terminate the ſcene of miſery ; but 
\, happily the contempt of death forſakes 


him at a time when it could only be 


. prejudicial ; and life acquires an ima- 
- ginary value, in proportion as its real 


value is no more. | FEM 
Our attachment to every object around 


us encreaſes, in general, from the length 
of our acquaintance with it. I would 
% not chuſe,”” ſays a French philoſopher, 
F* to ſee an old poſt pulled up, with 


«© which I had been long acquainted.” 
A mind long habituated to a certain ſet 


of objects, inſenſibly becomes fond of 


ſeeing them; viſits them from habit, 


"and parts from them with reluctance: 
from hence proceeds the avarice of the 
old in every kind of poſſeſſion; they 
love the world and all that it produces; 


they love life and all its advantages ; 


not becauſe it gives them pleaſure, but 
"becauſe they have known it long. 
Chinvang the Chaſte, aſcending the 
"throne of 2 


hina, commanded that all 
who were unjuſtly detained in priſon 


during the preceding reigns ſhould be 
ſet free. Among the number who came 
do thank their deliverer on this occaſion, 
there appeared a majeſtic old man, who, 
Falling at the emperor's feet, addreſſed 


him as follows: Great father of Chi- 
be na, behold a wretch, now eighty- five 


years old, who was ſhut up in a dun- 
“ geon at the age of twenty-two. I 
- *« was impriſoned, though a ſtranger to 


« crime, or without being even con- 
have now 
© lived in ſolitude and darkneſs for 
te more than fifty years, and am grown 


«© familiar with diſtreſs. As yet, dazzled 
F< with the ſplendour of that ſun to which 


F* you have reſtored me, I have been 
te wandering the ſtreets to find out ſome 


, friend that would aſſiſt, or relieve, 


f* or remember me z but my friends, my 
er family, and relations, are all dead, 


and I am forgotten. Permit me then, 
% O Chinvang, to wear out the wretch- 
« ed remains of life in my former pri- 
«© ſon; the walls of my dungeon are to 
«© me more pleaſing than the moſt ſplen- 
e did palace: I have not long to live, 
and ſhall be unhappy except I ſpend 
* the reſt of my days where my youth 


* was paſſed ; in that priſon from 


*© whence you were pleaſed to releaſe 
e 4 | 

The old man's paſſion for confinement 
is ſimilar to that we all have for life, 
We are habituated to the priſon, we . 
look round with diſcontent, are diſpleaſ- 
ed with the abode, and yet the length of 
our captivity only encreaſes our fond- 
neſs for the cell. The trees we have 
planted, the houſes we have built, or the 
re we have begotten, all ſerve to 

ind us cloſer to the earth, and embit- 
ter our parting. Life ſues the young 
like a new acquaintance ; the compa- 
nion, as yet unexhauſted, is at once in- 
ſtructive and | amuſing ; its company 
pleaſes, yet, for all this, it 1s bur little 
regarded. 'To us, who are declined in 

ears, life appears like an old friend ; 


its jeſts have been anticipated in former 
converſation; it has no new ſtory to 


make us ſmile, no new improvement 
with which to ſurprize, yet ſtill we love 
it; deſtitute of every enjoyment, till 
we love it, huſband the waſting trea- 
ſure with increaſing frugality, and feel 
all the poignancy l in the fa- 
tal ſeparation. | EY 
Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beau- 


- tiful, ſincere, brave, an Engliſhman. He 


had a complete fortune of his own, and 
the love of the king his maſter, which 
-was equivalent to riches. Life opened 
all her treaſures before him, and pro- 
miſed a long ſpcceflion of happineſs. He 
came, taſted of the entertainment, but 
was diſguſted even at the beginning. He 


profeſſed an averſion to living; was 


tired of walking round the ſame circle 
had tried every enjoyment, and found 
them all grow weaker at eyery repe- 
tition. If life be, in youth, ſo diſ- 
« pleaſing,” cried he to himſelf, © what 
«& will it appear when age comes on ? 
„if it be at preſent indifferent, ſure it 
te will then be execrable.” This thought 
embittered every reflection; till, at fich 
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with all the ſerenity of perverted reaſon, 
he ended the debate with a piſtol ! Had 
this ſelf-deluded man been apprized, 
that exiſtence grows more deſirable to us 
the longer we exiſt, he would have then 
faced old age without ſhrinking ; he 
would have boldly dared to live; and 
ſerved that ſociety by his future aſſidui- 
ty, which he baſely injured by his deſer- 
tion. | Goldſmith. 


5 10. The Canal a the Brook. 


A Reverie. 


A delightfully pleaſant evening ſuc. 
ceeding a ſultry ſummer-day, invited me 
to take a ſolitary walk ; A. leaving the 
duſt of the bighway, | fell into a path 
which led along a pleaſant little valley 
watered by a fal meandring brook. 
The meadow-ground on its banks had 
been lately mown, and the new graſs 
was ſpringing up with a lively verdure. 
The —. was hid in ſeveral places by 
the ſhrubs that grew on each ſide, and 
intermingled their branches. The ſides 
of the valley were roughened by ſmall 
irregular thickets; and the whole ſcene 
had an air of ſolitude and retirement, 
uncommon in the neighbourhood of a 
populous town. The Duke of Bridge- 
water's canal croſſed the valley, thigh 
raiſed on a mound of earth, which pre- 
ſerved a level with the elevated ground 
on each fide. An arched road was car- 
ried under it, beneath which the brook 
that ran along the valley was conveyed 
by a ſubterraneous paſſage. I threw my- 


ſelf upon a green bank, ſhaded by a2 


leafy thicket, and reſting my head upon 


my hand, after a, welcome indolence 


had overcome my ſenſes, I ſaw, with the 
eyes of fancy, the following ſcene. 

The firm-built fide of the aqueduct 
ſuddenly opened, and a gigantic form 


iſſued forth, which I ſoon diſcovered to 


be the Genius of the Canal. He was 
clad in a cloſe garment of a ruſſet hue. 


A mural grown, indented with battle- 
ments, ſurrounded his brow. His na- 


ked feet were diſcoloured with clay. On 


his left ſhoulder he bore a huge pick- 


axz and in his right hand he held cer- 


tain inſtruments, uſed in ſurveying and 


levelling. His looks were thoughtful, 
and his features harſh, The breach 


through which he proceeded inſtantly 


cloſed, and with a heavy tread he ad. 
vanced into the valley. As he approach- 
ed the brook, the Deity of the Stream 
aroſe to meet him. He was habited in 
a light prom mantle, and the clear 
drops fell from his dark hair, which was 
encircled with a wreath of water-lily, in- 
terwoven with ſweet· ſcented flag: an 
angling rod ſupported his ſteps. The Ge- 
nius of the Canal eyed him with a con- 
temptuous look, and in a hoarſe voice 
thus began: | 

Hence, ignoble rill! with thy ſcan» 
cc ty tribute, to thy lord the Merſey ; 
«© nor thus waſte thy almoſt-exhauſted 
« urn in lingering windings along the 
© vale, Feeble as thine aid is, it will 
©© not be unacceptable to that maſter 
„ ſtream himſelf ; for, as I lately croſ- 
5 ſed his channel, I perceived his ſands 
© loaded with ſtranded veſſels. I ſaw, 
« and pitied him, for undertaking a 
taſk to which he is unequal. But 
thou, whoſe languid current is ob- 
ſcured by weeds, and interrupted by 
«« miſhapen pebbles ; who loſeſt thyſelf 
in endleſs mazes, remote from a 
ſound but thy own idle gurgling; 
how canſt thou ſupport an exiſtence 
«© ſo contemptible and uſeleſs ? For me, 
% the nobleſt child of Art, who hold my 
% unremitting courſe from hill to hill, 
over vales and rivers; who pierce 
the ſolid rock for my paſſage, and 
% connect unknown lands with diſtant 
ſeas 3 wherever I appear I am viewed 
with aſtoniſhment, and exulting Com- 
merce hails my waves. Behold my 
channel thronged with capacious veſ- 
ſels for the conveyance of merchan- 
« diſe, and ſplendid barges for the uſe 
and pleaſure of travellers; my banks 
«« crowned with airy bridges and hu 
% warehouſes, and echoing with the bu- 
* ſy ſounds of induſtry | Pay then the 
„ homage due from Sloth and Obſcu- 
« rity to Grandeur and Utility,” 

* 1 readily acknowledge,” replied the 


. Deity of the Brook, in a modeſt accent, 


the ſuperior magnificence and more 


«« extenſive utility of which you fo - 
proudly boaſt; yet, in my humble 
« walk, I am not void of a praiſe leſs 
* ſhining, but not leſs ſolid than yours. 
«© The nymph of this peaceful valley, 


rendered more fertile and beautiful by 


Be4 % my 


ec my ſtream ; the neighbouring ſylvan 
4 deities, to whoſe. pleaſure J contri- 
* bate, will pay a grateful teſtimony 
© to my merit. The windings of my 
% courſe, which you ſo much blame, 
<< ſerve to diffuſe over a greater extent 
of ground the refreſhment of my wa- 
« ters; and the lovers of nature and 
* the Muſes, who are fond of ſtraying 
*© on my banks, are better pleaſed that 
“ the line of beauty marks my way, 
„ than if, like yours, it were directed 
s in a ſtraight, unvaried line. They 
t prize the irregular wildneſs with 
«© Which I am decked, as the charms 
«© of beauteous ſimplicity, What you 
c call the weeds which darken and 
«© obſcure my waves, afford to the 
*< botaniſt a pleaſing ſpeculation of the 
«works of nature; and the poet and 
4 painter think the luſtre of my ſtream 

_ *< greatly improved by glittering thro? 
„ them. The pebbles which diverſify 
my bottom, and make theſe ripplings 
0 in my current, are pleaſing objects 
__ .**© to the eye of tale; and my ſimple 
c murmurs are more melodious to the 
e learned ear than all the rude noiſes 
4 of your banks, or even the muſic 
e that reſounds from your ſtately barges. 
If the unfeeling ſons of Wealth and 
© _ #©:/Commierce judge of me by the mere 
7 ſtandard of uſefulneſs, I may claim 
. no undiſtinguiſhed rank. While your 
e Waters, confined in deep channels, 
e Or lifted above the vallies, roll on, a 
s uſeleſs burden to the fields, and only 
te ſubſervient to the drudgery of bearing 
-+< temporary merchandiſes, my ſtream 
e will beſtow unyarying fertility on the 
* meadows, during the ſummers of fu- 
ze ture ages. Yet I fcorn to ſubmit 
i my honours to the deciſion of thoſe 


% whoſe hearts are ſhut up to taſte and 


e ſentiment: let me appeal to nobler 
_  6£, Judges, The philoſopher and poet, 


« by whoſe labours the human mind 


e is elevated and refined, and opened 
to pleaſures beyond the conception of 
, vulgar fouls, will acknowledge that 
„ the elegant deities who preſide over 
e fmple and natural beauty have in- 
e fpired chem with their charming and 
7 inſtructive ideas. The {weereſt and 
* ,*© moſt majeſtic bard that ever ſung has 
r taken a price in owning his affection 
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© to woods and ſtreams; and, while 
the ſtupendous monuments of Roman 
„ grandeur, the columns which pierced 
„ the ſkies, and the aqueducts which 
1 poured their waves over mountains 
„ and vallies, are ſunk in oblivion, the 
« gently-winding Mincius ſtill retains 
5 his tranquil honours. And when thy 


* glories, proud Genius! are loſt and 


% forgotten; when the flood of com- 


* merce, which now ſupplies thy urn, 


* 1s turned into another courſe, and 
*« þas left thy channel dry and deſolate, 
„the ſoftly - flowing Avon ſhall Kill 
“ murmur in ſong, and his banks te- 
ceive the homage of all who are be- 
& lored by Phœbus and the Muſes,” 

IA 1155 Aikin's Miſcel. 


| 9 11. | T he Story of a diſabled Soldier. 
No obſervation is more common, and 


at the ſame time more true, than That 
one half of the world are ignorant how 


the other half lives. The misfortunes 


of the great are held up to engage our 


attention; are enlarged upon in tones 
of declamation; and the world is called 
upon to gaze at the noble ſufferers: the 
great, under the preſſure of calamity, 
are conſcious of ſeveral others ſympa- 


thizing with their diſtreſs ; and have, 


at once, the comfort of admiration and 


' There is nothing magnanimous in 


bearing misfortunes with fortitude, when. 


the whole world is looking on: mY in 


ſuch circumſtances will act bravely, even 


from motives of vanity; but he who, 
in the vale of obſcurity, can brave ad- 
verſity; who, without friends to encou- 
rage, acquaintances to pity, or even 
without hope to alleviate, his misfor- 
tunes, can behave with tranquillity and 
indifference, is traly great; whether 
peaſant or courtier, he deſerves admira- 
tion, and ſhould be held up for our imi- 
tation and reſpect. Se 
While the {lighteſt inconveniencies of 
the great are magnified into calamities; 
while tragedy mouths out their fuffer- 
ings in all the ſtrains of eloquence; the 
miſeries of the poor are entirely diſre- 
garded; and yet ſome of the lower ranks 
of people undergo more real hardſhips 
in one day than thoſe of a more exalted 


Ration ſuffer in their whole lives. It is 


inconceivable 
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inconceivable what difficulties the mean- 
eſt of our common ſailors 'and ſoldiers 
endure without murmuring or regret ; 


without paffionately declaiming againſt 


Providence, or calling their fellows to 
be gazers on their intrepidity. Every 
day is to them a day of miſery, and yet 


they entertain a hard * without 


fepining. | . 

With what iacgwütton x6 I kear an 
Ovid; à Cicero, or a Rabutin, complain 
of theirmisfortune; and hardſhips, whoſe 
oreateſt calamity was that of being un- 
able to viſit a certain ſpot of earth, to 
which they had fooliſhly attached an 


idea of happineſs! Their diſtreſſes were 


pleaſures, compared to what many of 
the adventuring poor every day endure 
without murmuring. They ate, drank, 

and ſlept; they had ſſaves to attend 
them; and were ſure of ſubſiſtence for 
life : while many of their fellow-crca- 
tures are obliged to wander without a 
friend to comfort or aſſiſt them, and even 


without ſhelter from the wy of the 
ſeaſon. | | 


I have been led i into cheſe reflections 


from accidentally meeting, ſome days 
ago, a poor fellow, whom [ knew when 


a boy, dreſſed in a ſailor's jacket, and 


begging at one of the outlets of the 
town, with a wooden leg. I knew him 
to have been honeſt and induftrious 


when in the country, and was curious 


to learn what had reduced him to his 
preſent ſituation. Wherefore; after hav- 
ing 2 him what I thought proper, 
| defired to know the hiftory of his life 


and misfortunes," and the manner in 
which he was reduced to his preſent 


diſtreſs." The diſabled ſoldier, for ſuch 
he was, though dreffed in a ſailor's ha- 
bit, ſcratching his head, and leaning 


on his crutch, put himſelf i into an atti- 


tude to comply with my requeſt, and 


gave me his hiſtory, as follows: 


As for my misfortunes, maſter, I 
can't pretend to have gone through 


any more than other folks; for, ex- 


* cept the loſs of my limb, and my be- 
ing obliged to beg, I don't know any 
reaſon, thank Heaven, that I have to 
complain: : there is Bill Tibbs, of our 


* 
* 


regiment, he has loſt both his legs, 
FF and an wb to boot; but, thank * 


Heaven, it 1s not ſo bad with me | 


yet. 

J was born in Shropkire ; my fa. 
ther was a labourer, and died when 
I was five years old; ſo I was put 
<< upon the pariſh, As he had been 4 
wandering ſort of a man, the pa- 
riſhioners were not able to tell to 
te what pariſh I belonged, or where I 
was born, ſo they ſent me to ano- 
ther pariſh, and that pariſh ſent me 
% to a third. I thought in my heart, 
they kept ſending me about ſo long, 
that they would not let me be born 
in any pariſh at all; but at laſt, how- 
ever, they fixed me. I had ſome dif- 
poſition to be a ſcholar, and was re- 
7 ſolved, at leaſt, to know my letters; 
but the maſter of the workhouſe put 
me to buſineſs as ſoon as I was able 
to handle a mallet; and here I lived 
© an eaſy kind of life for five years. 


and had my meat and drink pro- 
© vided for my labour. It is true, I 
*© was not ſuffered to ſtir out of the 
«©. houſe, for fear, as they ſaid, I ſhould 
*© run away; but what of that, I had 
«© the liberty of the whole houſe, and 
* the yard before the door, and that 
was enough for me. I was then 
bound out to a farmer, where I was 
«© up both early and late; but I ate 


«© and drank well, and liked my buſi- 


66 neſs well enough, till he died, when 


I was obliged to provide for myſelf; 5 
«© ſo I was refolved to go ſeek my for- 


© tune. 
„ In this manner I went from town 
<< to town, worked when I could get em- 


«*« ployment, and ſtarved when I could 
<< get none: 


when happening one day 
* to go through a field belonging to a 
5 juſtice of peace, I ſpy'd a hare croſſ- 
ing the path juſt before me; and 1 
believe the devil put it in my head to 


* 
* 


„ fling my ftick at it: —well, what 


e will you have on't? I killed the 
% hare, and was bringing it away, 


When the juſtice himſelf met me: he 
called me a poacher and a villain; 
% and, collaring me, deſired 1 would 
* give an account of myſelf, I fell 


«© upon my knees, begged his worſhip's 
Of Pardon, and began to give a * ac- 
5 * Count 


I only wrought ten hours in the day, 
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wound, through the breaſt here; but 


ce count of all that I knew of my breed, 
* ſeed, and generation; but, though I 
_ © pave a very true account, the juſtice 

yo Kid I could give no account; ſo I 
c was indicted at ſeſſions, found guilty 


«« of being poor, and ſent up to London 


4 to Newgate, in order to be tranſport- 
* ed as a vagabond. 


„ People may ſay this and that of 


e being in jail, but, for my part, I 
* found Newgate as agreeable a place 
« as ever I was in in all my life. I 
ce had my belly-full to eat and drink, 
«© and did no work at all. This kind 
<< of life was too good to laſt for ever; 
% ſo I was taken out of priſon, after 
«© five months, put on board a ſhip, and 
«© ſent off, with two hundred more, to 
te the plantations, 
«« different paſlage, for, being all con- 
4 fined in > 66 hold, more than a hun- 


c dred of our people died for want of 
„ {ſweet air; and thoſe that remained 
«© were fickly enough, God knows. 


« When we came a-ſhore, we were ſold 
<< to the planters, and I was bound for 
6 ſeven years more. As I was no ſcho- 
4% lar, for I did not know my letters, 
4 TI was obliged to work among the ne- 
% groes; and I ſerved out my time, as 
c in duty bound to do. . 
„ When my time was expired, I 
e worked my paſſage home, and glad 
* I was to ſee Old England again, be- 
© cauſe I loved my country. I was a- 
4 fraid, however, that I ſhould be in- 


«© dicted for a vagabond once more, ſo 


«« did not much care to go down into 
* the country, but kept about the town, 

4 and did little jobbs when I could get 
*© them. | 


I was very happy in this manner 


„ for ſome time, till one evening, com- 
„ing home from work, two men knock- 


«© ed me down, and then defired me to 


tee ſtand. | They belonged to a preſs- 
“ gang: I was carried before the juſ- 


s tice, and, as I could give no account 
** of myſelf, I had my choice left, whe- 
ther to go on board a man of war, 
* or liſt for a ſoldier: I choſe the lat- 


e ter; and, in this poſt of a gentle- 
c man, I ſerved two campaigns in 
„ Flanders, was at the battles of Val 


We had but an in- 


ce 


the doctor of our regiment ſoon made 


© me well again, 


When the peace came on I w 

diſcharged ; and, as I could — 
work, becauſe my wound was ſome- 
times troubleſome, I liſted for a land. 
man in the Eaſt India company's ſer. 
ſervice, I have fought the French 
in fix pitched battles; and 1 verily 
believe that, if I could read or write, 


© our captain would have made me a 


corporal, But it was not my good for- 
tune to have any promotion, for I ſoon 
fell fick, and ſo got leave to return 
home again with forty pounds in my 


pocket. This was at the beginning 


of the preſent war, and I hoped to 


be ſet on ſhore, and to have the 
pleaſure of ſpending my money; but | 


the government wanted men, and ſo 
I was preſſed for a ſailor before ever 
1-could ſet foot on ſhore. © 


„ The boatſwain found me, as he 


cc 
ce 


ſaid, an obſtinate fellow : he ſwore 
© he knew that I underſtood my buſi- 


neſs well, but that I ſhammed Abra- 
ham, to be idle; but, God knows, 
I knew nothing of ſea-buſineſs, and 
he beat me, without conſidering what 
he was about. I had ſtill, however, 
my forty pounds, and that was ſome 
comfort to me under every beating; 
and the money I might have had 
to this day, but that our ſhip was 
_ by the French, and fo I loſt 
all. 

Our crew was carried into Breſt, 
and many of them died, becauſe they 


were not uſed to live in a jail; but, 


for my part, it was nothing to me, 
for I was ſeaſoned. One night, as I 
was aſleep on the bed of boards, with 
a warm blanket about me, for I al- 
ways loved to lie well, I was awa- 
kened by the boatſwain, who had a 
dark lanthorn in his hand: Jack,” 
ſays he to me, will you knock out 
the French centry's brains? I don't 


care, ſays I, ftriving to keep myſelf 


awake, if I lend a hand. Then 
follow me, ſays he, and I hope 
we ſhall do buſineſs,” So up I got, 


| | and tied my blanket, which was all 
and Fontenoy, and received but one the cloaths I had, about my mid- 


s dle, 
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dle, and went with him to fight the 


«© Frenchmen. I hate the French, be- 
«© cauſe they are all ſlaves, and wear 
« wooden ſhoes. 

«<< Though we had no arms, one 
« Engliſhman is able to beat five French 
« at any time; ſo we went down to the 
« door, where both the centries were 
«« poſted, and, ruſhing upon them, 
« ſeized their arms in a moment, and 
« knocked them down. From thence 
« nine of us ran together to the quay, 
« and ſeizing the firſt boat we met, 
«« got out of the harbour, and put to 
«© ſea, We had not been here three 
% days before we were taken up by the 
«« Dorſet privateer, who were glad of 
« ſo many good hands, and we con- 
« ſented to run our chance. However, 


c we had not as much luck as we ex- 


% pected. In three days we fell in 
« with the Pompadour privateer, of 
© forty guns, while we had but twenty- 
e three; ſo to it we went, yard-arm 
and yard-arm. The fight laſted for 


„three hours, and I verily believe we 


© ſhould have taken the Frenchman, 
© had we but had ſome more men left 
« behind; but, unfortunately, we loſt 
all our men juſt as we were going to 
get the victory. 

J was once more in the power of 
e the French, and I believe it would 
have gone hard with me had I been 
* brought back to Breſt; but, by good 
fortune, we were retaken by the Vi- 
per. I had almoſt forgot to tell 
« you that, in that engagement, I was 
„ wounded in two places; I loſt four 
“fingers off the left hand, and my leg 
e was ſhot off. If I had had the good 
fortune to have loſt my leg and uſe 
„% of my hand on board a king's ſhip, 


% and not a-board a privateer, I ſhould 


„ have been entitled to cloathing and 
«© maintenance during the reſt of my 
* life; but that was not my chance: 
% one man is born with a filver ſpoon 
« in his mouth, and another with a 
e wooden ladle. However, bleſſed be 


„God, I enjoy good health, and will 


* for ever love liberty. and Old Eng- 
% land. Liberty, property, and Old 
* England for ever, huzza !”?. 

Thus ſaying, he limped off, leaving 
me in admiration at his intrepidity and 


* 


content; nor could I avoid acknowledg- 


ing, that an habitual acquaintance with 


miſery ſerves better than philoſophy to 


teach us to deſpiſe it. Goldſmith. 
$ 12. A Dialogue between ULYsSEs and 
| Circe, in Circe's ſand. 


Circe. You will go then, Ulyſſes ; 
but why will you go? I defire you to 
ſpeak the thoughts of your heart. Speak 
without reſerve, — What carries you fro 
me r | 

Ulyſes. Pardon, goddeſs, the weak- 
neſs of human nature. My heart will 
ſigh for my country. It is a tenderneſs 


which all my attachment to you cannot 


overcome. 

Circe. This is not all. I perceive you 
are afraid to declare your whole mind: 
but what do you fear? my terrors are 
gone. The proudeſt goddeſs on earth, 
when ſhe has favoured a mortal as I have 


. favoured you, has laid her divinity and 


power at his feet. | 

Hes. It may be ſo, while there ſtill 
remains in her heart the fondneſs of 
love, or in her mind the fear of ſhame. 
But you, Circe, are above thoſe vulgar 


ſenſations, 5 


Circe. J underſtand your caution ; it 
belongs to your character; and, there- 
fore, to take all diflidence from you, I 
ſwear by Styx, I will do no harm to you 


or your friends for any thing which you 
ſay, though it ſhould offend - me ever ſo 
much, but will ſend you away with all 
marks of my friendſhip. 'Tell me now, 


truly, what pleaſures you hope to enjoy 
in the barren iſland of Ithaca, which can 
compenſate for thoſe you leave in this 
paradiſe, exempt from all cares, and 
overflowing with all delights ? 

Des. The pleaſures of vintue ; the 
ſupreme happineſs of doing good. Here 
I do nothing: my mind is in a pally ; 
its faculties are benumbed. I long to 
return into action again, that I may em- 

loy thoſe talents and virtues which I 
— cultivated from the earlieſt days of 
my youth. Toils and cares fright not 
me: they are the exerciſe of my ſoul; 
they keep it in health and in vigour. 
Give me again the fields of Troy, rather 


than thoſe vacant groves; there I could 


reap the bright harveſt of glory; here 1 
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am hid from the eyes of mankind, and 
begin to appear contemptible in my 
own. The image of my former ſelf 
haunts and ſeems to upbraid me where- 
ever I go: I meet it under the gloom of 
every ſhade ; it even intrudes itſelf into 
your preſence, and chides me from your 
arms. O goddeſs ! unleſs you have power 
to lay that troubleſome ſpirit, unleſs you 
can make me forget myſelf, I cannot be 
happy here, I ſhall every day be more 
wretched. : Rn ITS: TITS 
Circe. May not a wiſe and good man, 
Who has ſpent all his youth in active life 
and honourable danger, when he begins 
to decline have leave to retire, and en- 


joy the reſt of his days in quiet and plea- 


' ſure ? | ; 
Uly/es. No retreat can be honourable 
to a wiſe and good man, but in company 
with the Muſes; I am deprived of that 
; facred' ſociety here. The Muſes will 
not inhabit the abodes of voluptuouſneſs 
and ſenſual pleaſure. How can I ſtudy, 
how can I think, while ſo many beaits 
(and the worſt. beaſts I know. are men 
turned into beaſts) are howling, or 
- Toaring, or grunting about me? | 
Circe. There is ſomething in this; 
but this is not all: you ſuppreſs the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon that draws you to Ithaca. 
There is another image, beſides that of 
your former ſelf, which appears to you 


in all parts of this iſland, which follows 


your walks, which interpoſes itſelf be- 
tween you and me, and chides you from 
my arms: it is Penelope, Ulyſſes, I know 
it is.—Do not pretend to deny it: you 
\figh for her in my boſom itſelf.— And 
yet ſhe is not an immortal. — She is not, 
as I am, endowed with the gift of un- 
fading youth: ſeveral years have paſt 
ſince her's has been faded. I think, 
without vanity, that ſhe was never fo 
* handſome as I. But what is ſhe now? 
_ Ulyfes. You have told me yourſelf, in 
a former converſation, when I inquired 
of you about her, that ſhe is true to my 
bed, and as fond of me now, after twenty 
years abſence,” as when I left her to go 
to Troy. I left her in the bloom of her 
outh and her beauty. How much muſt 


er conſtancy have been tried ſince that 


time! how meritorious is her fidelity! 
Shall L reward her with falſhood ? ſhall I 
forget her who cannot forget me; who 


has nothing ſo dear to her as my remem- 


krance'?+: 7 +; RT | 
Circe. Her love is preſerved by the 

continual hope of your ſpeedy return, 

Take that hope from her: let your com. 


panions return, and let her know that 


you have fixed your abode here with 
me; that you have fixed it for ever: let 


her know that the is free to diſpoſe of 


her heart and her hand as ſhe pleaſes, 
Send my picture to her; bid her com- 


Pare it with her own face.— If all this 
does not cure her of the remains of her 
paſſion, if you do not hear of her marry. 
ing Eurymachus in a twelvemonth, I un- 
derſtand nothing of womankind. 


Ulxjes. O cruel goddeſs! why will 


vou force me to tell you thoſe truths 1 
wiſh to conceal ? If by ſuch unjuſt, ſuch 


barbarous uſage, I could loſe her heart, 


it would break mine. How ſhould 1 en- 
dure the torment of thinking that I had 
wronged ſuch a wife? what could make 
me amends for her not being mine, for 


her being another's? Do not frown, 


Circe; I own, (fince you will have me 
ſpeak) I own you could not: with all 


your pride of 1mmortal beauty, with all 
your magical charms to aſſiſt thoſe of na- 


ture, you are not ſuch a powerful char. 


mer as ſhe. You feel deſire, and you give 
it; but yoda never felt love, nor can you 
inſpire it. How can I love one who 
would have degraded me into a beaſt ? 


Penelope raiſed me into a hero: her love 


ennobled, invigorated, exalted my mind. 


She bid me go to the ſiege of Troy, tho' 


the parting wich me was worſe than 
death to herſelf; ſhe bid me expoſe my- 
ſelf there to all perils among the foremoſt 
heroes of Greece, though her poor heart 
trembled to think of the leaſt I ſhould 
meet, and would have given all its own 


blood to ſave a drop of mine. Then 
there was ſuch a conformity in all our 


inclinations ! when Minerva taught me 


the leſſons of wiſdom, ſhe loved to be 
preſent; ſhe heard, ſhe retained the mo- 
ral inſtructions, the ſublime truths of 
nature, ſhe 


ave them back to me, ſof- 


tened and ſweetened with the peculiar 
- graces of her own mind. When we un. 
bent our thoughts with the charms of 
poetry, when we read together the poems 
of Orpheus, Muſæus, and Linus, with 
what taſte did ſhe mark every excellence 
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in them! my feelings. w were dull, com- 
pared to her 's. She ſeemed herſelf to, 
be the Muſe who had inſpired thoſe ver- 
ſes, and had tuned their lyres to infuſe 
into the hearts of mankind the love of 
wiſdom and virtue, and the fear of the 
gods. How beneficent was ſhe, how 
good to, my people! what care did ſhe 
take to inſtruct them in the finer and 
more elegant arts, to relieve the neceſſi- 
ties of the ſick and the aged; to ſuper- 
intend. the education of children ;. to do 
my ſubjects every good office of kind in- 
terceſſion; to lay before me their wants; 
to aſſiſt their petitions; to mediate for 
thoſe who were objects of mercy; to ſue 
for thoſe who deſerved the favours of the 
crown! And ſhall I baniſh myſelf for 
ever from ſuch a conſort ? ſhall I give 
up her ſociety for. the brutal joys, of a 
ſenſual life, keeping indeed the form of 
a man, but having loſt the human ſoul, 
or at 
powers ? Oh, Circe, forgive me ; I can- 
not bear the thought. GP 

Ciree. Begone—do not imagine I aſk 
you to ſtay. The daughter of the Sun is 
not ſo mean-ſpirited as to ſolicit a mor- 
tal to ſhare her happineſs with her. It 
is a happineſs which I find you cannot 
enjoy. I pity you and deſpiſe you. 
That which you ſeem to value ſo much 
I have no notion of. All you have ſaid 
ſeems to me a jargon of ſentiments fitter 
for a filly woman than for a great man. 
Go, read, and ſpin too, if you pleaſe, 
with your wife. I forbid you to remain 
another day in my iſland. | You ſhall 
have a fair wind to carry. you from it, 
After that, may every ſtorm that Nep- 
tune can raiſe purſue and overwhelm 
you. Begone, I ſay ; quit my fight. 

Ulyſſes. Great goddeſs, I obey—but 
remember your oath, 


$ 13. 4 Tale. 


In the happy period of the golden age, 
when all the celeſtial inhabitants de- 
ſcended to the-earth, and converſed fa- 
miliarly with mortals, among the moſt 
cheriſhed of the heavenly powers were. 
twins, the offspring of Jupiter, Love and 
Joy. Where they appeared the flowers 
iprung up beneath their feet, the ſun 
ſhone wk a brighter radiance, and all 


nature ſeemed embelliſhed by their pre- 


leaſt all its noble and godlike 
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ſence. They werg inſeparable compa- 
nions, and their growing attachment 
was favoured by Jupiter, who had de- 
creed that a laſting union ſhould be ſo- 
lemnized between them ſo ſoon as they 
were arrived at maturer years: but in 
the mean time the ſons of men deviated 
from their native innocence; vice and 
ruin over - ran the earth with giant 
ſtrides; and Aſtrea, with her train of ce- 
leſtial vifitants, forſook their polluted 
abodes: Love alone remained, having 
been ſtolen away by Hope, who was his 
nurſe, and conveyed by her to the foreſts 
of Arcadia, where he was brought up 
among the ſhepherds. But Jupiter aſ- 
figned him a different partner, and 
commanded him to eſpouſe Sorrow, the 
daughter of Até; he complied with re- 
luctance; for her features were harſh and 
diſagreeable, her eyes ſunk, her fore- 
head contracted into perpetual wrinkles, 
and her temples were covered with a 
wreath of cypreſs and wormwood. From 
this union ſprung a virgin, in whom 


Emight be traced a ſtrong reſemblance to 


- both her parents ; but the ſullen and un- 
amiable features of her mother were ſo 
mixed and blended with the ſweetneſs 
of her father, that her countenance, 
though mournful, was highly pleaſing. 
The maids and ſhepherds of the neigh- 
bouring plains gathered round, and 
called her Pity. A red-breaſt. was ob- 
ſerved to build in the cabin where ſhe 
was born; and while ſhe was yet an in- 
fant, a dove purſued by a hawk flew 
into her boſom. This nymph had a de- 
jected appearance, but ſo ſoft and gentle 
a mien, that ſhe was beloved to a degree 
of enthuſiaſm, Her voice was low and 
' plaintive, bur inexpreflibly ſweet ; and 


ſhe loved to lie for hours together on 


the banks of ſome wild and melancholy 
ſtream, ſinging to her late. 
men to weep, for ſhe took a ſtrange de- 


light 1 in tears; and often, when the vir- 
gins of the hamlet were afſembled at 


their evening ſports, ſne would ſteal in 
amongſt them, and captivate their hearts 


— 


She taught 


by her tales full of a charming ſadneſs. 


She ware on her head a garland com- 
oſed of her father's myrtles twiſted with 

ha mother's cypreſs. 

One day, as the ſat muſing by the wa- 


ters = Helicon, her tears by chance fell 


into 


) 


into the fountain; and ever ſinee the 
Muſes' ſpring has retained a ſtrong taſte 
of the infuſion. Pity was commanded by 
Jupiter to follow the ſteps of her mother 
through the world, dropping balm into 
the wounds ſhe made, and binding up 
the hearts ſhe, had broken. 
with her hair looſe, her boſom bare and 
throbbing, her garments torn by the 
briars, and her Te bleeding with the 
Toughneſs of the path. The nymph is 
mortal, for her mother is ſo; and when 
ſhe has fulfilled her deſtined courſe upon 
the earth, they ſhall both expire toge- 
ther, and Love be again united to Joy, 
his immortal and long-betrothed bride, 
Aikin's Miſcel. 


§ 14. Scene between Colonel Rivers and 

Sir HARRY; in which the Colonel, from 

Principles of Honour, refuſes to give his 
Daughter to Sir Harky. 


_ Sir Hay. Colonel, your moſt obedient : 
I am come upon the old buſineſs ; for, 
unleſs I am allowed to entertain hopes 
of Miſs Rivers, I ſhall be the moſt miſe- 
rable of all human beings. 

Riv, Sir Harry, I have already told 
you by letter, and I now tell you per- 


8. 

Sir Har. No, Sir! | 

Riv. No, Sir: I have promiſed my 
daughter to Mr, Sidney. Do you know 
that, Sir ? | 

Sir Hay. I do; but what then ? En- 
gagements of this kind, you know —— 

Riv. So then, you do know I have 
promiſed her to Mr. Sidney ? 

Sir Har. I do—But I alſo know that 
matters are not finally ſettled between 
Mr. Sidney and you ; and I moreover 
know, that his fortune is by no means 
equal to mine : therefore—— 

Riv. Sir Harry, let me aſk you one 
queſtion before you make your conſe- 
quence, 
Sir Har. A 

Sir. : 
Riv. Why then, Sir, let me aſk you, 
What you have ever obſerved in me or 
my conduct, that you defire me ſo fami- 
| larly to break my word ? I thought, 
Sir, you conſidered me as a man of ho- 
nur. | 


thouſand, if you pleaſe, 


She follows 


ſonally, I cannot liſten to your propo- 


titution. 


Sir Har. And fo I do, Sir —a man of 
the niceſt honour. 

Riv. And yet, Sir, you aſk me to 
violate the ſanctity of my word; and 
tell me directly, that it is my intereſt to 
be a raſcal. 

Sir Har. I really don't underſtand 
you, Colonel ; I thought, when I was 
talking to you, I was talking to a man 
who knew the world ; and as you have 
not yet ſigned — 

Riv. Why, this is mending matters 
with a witneſs! And ſo you think, be- 
cauſe I am not legally bound, I am un- 
der no neceſſity of keeping my word! 
Sir Harry, laws were never made for 
men of honour : they want no bond but 
the rectitude of their own ſentiments; 
and laws are of no uſe but to bind the 
villains of ſociety. 

Sir Har. Well | but my dear Colonel, 
if you have no regard for me, ſhew ſome 
little regard for your daughter. 

Riv. | ſhew the greateſt regard for 
my daughter, by giving her to a man of 
honour; and TI muſt not be inſulted 
with any farther repetition of your pro- 
poſals. | 

Sir Har. Inſult you, Colonel! Is the 
offer of my alliance an inſult? Is my 
readineſs to make what ſettlements you 
think proper | 

Riv. Sir Harry, I ſhould conſider the 


offer gf a kingdom an inſult, if it were 


to be purchaſed by the violation of my 
word. Beſides, though my daughter 
ſhall never go a beggar to the arms of 
her huſband, I would rather ſee her hap- 
py than rich ; and if ſhe has enough to 
provide handſomely for a young family, 
and ſomething to ſpare for the exigen- 
cies of a worthy friend, I ſhall think 
her as affluent as if ſhe were miſtreſs of 
Mexico. | 

Sir Har. Well, Colonel, I have done; 
but I believe 7 885 

Riv. Well, Sir Harry, and as our 
conference is . done, we will, if you 
pleaſe, retire to the ladies. I ſhall be 
always glad of your acquaintance, though 
I cannot receive you as a ſon-in-law /; for 


a union of intereſt I look upon as 2 


union of diſhonour, and conſider a mar- 
riage for money at beſt but a legal proſ- 
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There is a certain dignity of manners 
blolutely neceſſary, to make even the 


noſt valuable character either reſpected 


reſpectable. 


Horſe-play, romping, frequent and 


bud fits of laughter, jokes, waggery, 
nd indiſcriminate familiarity, will fink 
joth merit and knowledge into a degree 
of contempt. They compoſe at moſt a 
nerry fellow; and a merry fellow was 
jever yet a reſpectable man. Indiſeri- 
ninate familiarity either offends your 
ſperiors, or elſe dubs you their depen- 
ent and led captain. It gives your 
nferiors juſt, but troubleſome and im- 
roper claims of equality. A joker is 
zrar akin to a buffoon ; and neither of 
hem is the leaft related to wit. Who- 
ger is admitted or ſought for, in com- 
zany, upon any other account than that 
of his merit and manners, is never re- 
hected there, but only made uſe of. 
We will have ſuch-a-one, for he fings 
rettily 3 we will invite ſuch-a-one to a 
hall, for he dances well ; we will have 
ſch-a-one at ſupper, for he is always 
joking and laughing ; we will aſk ano- 
ther, becauſe he plays deep at all games, 
ir becauſe he can drink a great deal. 
Theſe are all vilifying diſtinctions, 
nortifying preferences, and exclude all 
ideas of eſteem and regard, Whoever 
it had (as it is called) in company, for 
the ſake of any one thing ſingly, is ſingly 
that thing, and will never be conſidered 
n any other light ; conſequently never 
8 let his merits be what they 
vill, 

This dignity of manners, which I re- 
tommend ſo much to you, is not only as 
liferent from pride, as true courage is 
ſom bluſtering, or true wit from joking, 
but is abſolutely inconſiſtent with it; for 
"thing vilifies and degrades more than 
pmde. The pretenſions of the proud 
nan are oftener treated with ſneer and 
tontempt, than with indignation; as we 
iſfer ridiculouſly too little to a tradeſ- 
nan, who aſks ridiculouſly too much for 
is goods; but we do not haggle with 
me who cnly aſks a juſt and reaſonable 
ice, 
Abje& flattery and indiſcriminate aſ- 


katation degrade, as much as indiſcri- 
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minate contradiction and noiſy debate 


diſguſt. But a modeſt aſſertion of one's 

own opinion, and a complaiſant ac- 

| mor a in other people's, preſerve 
gnity. 

Vulgar, low expreſſions, aukward mo- 
tions and addreſs, vilify, as they imply 
either a very low turn of mind, or low 
education, and low company. : 

Frivolous curioſity about trifles, and 
a laborious attention to little objects, 
which neither require nor deſerve, a mo- 


ment's thought, lower a man; who from 


thence is thought (and not unjuſtly) in- 
capable of preater matters. Cardinal 
de Retz, very ſagaciouſly, marked out 
Cardinal Chigi for a little mind, from 
the moment that he told him he had 
wrote three years with the ſame pen, 
2 that it was an excellent good one 
ill. | 

A certain degree of exterior ſeriouſ- 
neſs in looks and motions gives dignity, 
without excluding wit and decent cheer - 
fulneſs, which are always ſerious them- 
ſelves. A conſtant ſmirk upon the face, 
and a whiffling activity of the body, are 
ſtrong indications of futility. Whoever 
is in a hurry, ſhews that the thing he is 
about is too big for him—haſte and 
hurry are very different things. | 

I have only mentioned ſome of thoſe 
things which may, and do, in the opi- 
nion of the world, lower and fink cha- 
racters, in other reſpects valuable e- 
nough; but I have taken no notice of 
thoſe that affect and ſink the moral cha- 
racters: they are ſufficiently obvious. A 
man who has patiently been kicked, 
may as well pretend to courage, as a 
man blaſted by vices and crimes, to dig- 
nity of any kind. But an exterior de- 
cency and dignity of manners, will even 
keep ſuch a man longer from ſinking, 
than otherwiſe he would be: of ſuch 
conſequence is the To Tprroy, or deco- 
rum, even though affected and put on! 

EY Lord Cheſterfield. 

$ 16. On Vulgarity. 

A vulgar, ordinary way of thinking, 
acting, or ſpeaking, implies a low edu- 
cation, and a habit of low company, 
Young people contract it at ſchool, or 
among ſervants, with whom they are too. 
often uſed to converſe ; but, after they 

frequent 


frequent good company, they muſt want 
attention and obſervation very much, if 


they do not lay it quite aſide; and in- 


deed if they do nat, good company will Such as we/tly angry, waſtly, kind, wallly . 


be very apt to lay them afide. The va- 


rious kinds of vulgariſms are infinite; I 


cannot pretend to point them out to 


vou; but I will give ſome ſamples, by 


which you may gueſs at the reſt, mw 
A A vulgar man is captious and jealous ; 
eager and impetuous about trifles : he 


ſuſpects himſelf to be lighted ; thinks which he always mangles. A man of fa- 


every thing that is ſaid meant at him; if 
the company happens to laugh, he is 
perſuaded they laugh at him; he grows 
angry and teſty, ſays ſomething very 


impertinent, and draws himſelf into a 
ſcrape, by ſhewing what he calls a pro- 
per ſpirit, and aſſerting himſelf. A man 


of fathion does not ſuppoſe himſelf to be 
either the ſole or principal object of the 
thoughts, looks, or words of the compa- 


ny; and never ſuſpects that he is either 


flighted or 2 8 at, unleſs he is con- 


ſcious that he deſerves it. And if (which 


very ſeldom happens) the company is 
abſurd or ill-bred enough to do either, 
he does not care two-pence, unleſs the 
inſult be ſo groſs and plain as to require 
ſatis faction of another kind. As 
above trifles, he is never vehement and 
eager about them; and, wherever they are 
concerned, rather acquieſces than wran- 
* A vulgar man's converſation always 
{favours ſtrongly of the lowneſs of his 
education and company : it turns chiefly 
upon his domeſtic affairs, his ſervants, 
the excellent order he keeps in his own 
family, and the little anecdotes of the 
.. neighbourhood ;_ all which he relates 
with emphaſis, a 
He is a man-goſſip. 5 
Vulgariſm in language is the next 
and diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of ba 
company, and a bad education. A man 
of faſhion avoids nothing with more care 
than this. Proverbial expreſſions and 


trite ſayings are the flowers of the rhe- 


toric of a vulgar man. Would he ſay, 
that men differ in their taſtes; he both 
ſupports and adorns that opinion, by the 
good old ſaying, as he reſpectfully calls 
it, that **. what is one man's meat is ano- 
ther man's poiſon.” If any body at- 
tempts being ſmart, as he calls it, upon 
him; he gives them tit for tat, aye, that 


e a r 


he does. He has always ſome favourite 


that is, according to the uſage of the belt 


An aukward addreſs, ungraceſul atti- 
tudes and actions, and a certain left- 
handineſs (if I may uſe that word) load- 


As he is 


brances to a vulgar man. He is at a loſs 
what to do with his hat, when it is not 


ly he wears one) is at perpetual war with 
every cup of tea or coffee he drinks; de- 


as inter eſting matters 
daable only to his own legs, which would 
poſſibly carry him faſt enough out of the 


word for the time being; which, for the 
ſake of uſing often, he commonly abuſes. 


handſome, and wa/tly. ugly. Even his 
pronunciation of proper words catries 
the mark of the beaſt along with it. He 
calls the earth geartb; he is obleiged not 
obliged to 2 He goes to award and 
not towards ſuch a place. He ſometimes 

affects hard words, by way of ornament, 


ſhion never has recourſe to proverbs and 
vulgar aphoriſms; uſes neither favourite 
words nor hard words; but takes great 
care to ſpeak very correctly and gram- 
matigally, and to pronounce properly; 


companies. 


ly proclaim low education and low com- 
pany; for it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that 
a man can have frequented good com- 
pany, without having catched ſome- 
thing, at leaſt, of their air and motions. 
A new-raiſed man 1s diſtinguiſhed in a re- 
giment by his aukwardneſs; but he muſt 
be impenetrably dull, if, in a month or 
two's time, he cannot perform at leaſt 
the common manual exerciſe, and look 
like a ſoldier. The very accoutrements 
of a man of faſhion are grievous incum- 


upon his head; his cane (if unfortunate- 


ſtroys them firſt, and then accompanies 
them in their fall. His ſword is formi- 


way of any ſword but his own. His 
cloaths fit him ſo ill, and conſtrain him 
ſo much, that he ſeems rather their pri- 
ſoner than their proprietor. He preſents 
himſelf in company like a criminal in a 
court of juſtice; his very air condemns 
him; and people of faſhion will no more 
connect themſelves with the one, than 
people of character will with the other. 
This repulſe drives and ſinks him into 
low company; a gulph from whence no 
man, after a certain age, ever emerged. 
hy SD Lord Cheſterſeld. 
| 5 17. On 


e & 17. On Good breeding. 

A friend of yours and mine has very 
juſtly defined good- breeding to be, the 
reſult of much good ſenſe, ſome good- 


nature, and a little ſelf-denial for the 


ſake of others, and with a view to obtain 
the ſame indulgence from them.“ Tak- 
ing this for granted (as I think it can- 
not be diſputed) it is aſtoniſnihg to me, 
that any body, who has good ſenſe and 
good- nature, can eſſentially fail in good- 
breeding. As to the modes of it, indeed, 
they vary according to perſons, places, 
and circumſtances; and are only to be 
acquired by obſervation and experience; 
but the ſubſtance of it is every Where and 
eternally the ſame. Good manners are, 
to particular ſocieties, what good morals 


are to ſociety in general, their cement, 


and their ſecurity. And as laws are en- 
acted to enforce good morals, or at leaſt 
to prevent the ill effects of bad ones; ſo 
there are certain rules of civility, uni- 


verſally implied and received, to enforce 


good manners, and puniſn bad ones. 
And indeed there ſeems to me to be leſs 


difference both between the crimes and 
puniſhments, than at firſt one would ima 
gine. The immoral man, who invades 


another's property, is juſtly hanged for 
it; and the ill-bred man, who, by his 
ill-manners, invades and diſturbs the 
quiet and comforts of private life, is by 
common conſent as juſtly baniſhed ſo- 


ciety. Mutual complaiſances, attentions, 


and ſacrifices of little conveniencies, are 
as natural an implied compact between 


civilized-people, as protection and obe - 


dience are between kings and ſubjects: 
whoever, in either caſe, violates that 
compact, juſtly forfeits all advantages 


ariſing from it. For my own part, I 


really think, that, next to the con ſciouſ- 
neſs of doing a good action, that of doing 
a civil one is the moſt pleaſing: and the 
epithet which I ſhould covet the moſt, 


next to that of Ariſtides, would be that 
of well⸗bred. Thus much for good- 
breeding in general; I will now conſider 


ſome of the various modes and degrees 


of it. 


Very kew. ſearcely any, are wanting 


in the reſpect which they ſhould ſhew to 
thoſe whom they acknowledge. to be in- 
finitely their ſuperiors; ſuch. as crowned 
heads, princes, and public perſons. of 
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diſtinguiſhed and eminent poſts, It is 
the manner of ſhewing that reſpect which 
is different. The man of faſhion, and 
of the world, expreſſes it in its fuileſt ex- 
tent ; but naturally, eaſily, and without 
concern: whereas a man, who is not 
uſed to keep good company, expreſſes it 
awkwardly ; one ſees that he is not-uſed 
to it, and that it coſts him a great deal: 
but I never ſaw the worſt-bred man liv- 
ing guilty of lolling, whiſtling, ſcratch- 
ing his head, and ſuch like indecencies, 
in company that he reſpe&ted. In ſuch 
companies, therefore, the only point to 
be attended to is, to ſhew that reſpect 
which every body means to ſhew, in an 
eaſy, unembarraſſed, and graceful man- 
ner. This is what obſervation and ex- 
perience muſt teach you. | 
In mixed companies, whoever is ad- 

mitted to make part of them, is, for the 
time at leaſt, ſuppoſed to be upon a foot- 
ing of equality with the reſt; and, con- 
ſequently, as there is no one principal 
object of awe and reſpeQ, people are apt 
to take a greater latitude in their beha- 
viour, and to be leſs upon their guard; 
and ſo they may, provided it be within 
certain bounds, which are upon no occa- 
ſion to be tranſgreſſed. But, upon theſe 
occaſions, though no one is entitled to 
diſtinguiſhed marks of reſpect, every one 
claims, and very juſtly, every mark of 
civility and good breeding. Eaſe is al- 
lowed, but careleſſneſs and negligence 
are ſtrictly forbidden. If a man accoſts 
you, and talks to you ever ſo dully or 


frivolouſly, it is worſe than rudeneſs, it 
is brutality, to ſhew him, by a manifeſt 


inattention to what he ſays, that you 


think him a fool or a blockhead, and not 


worth hearing. It is much more fo with 
regard to women; who, of whatever 
rank they are, are entitled, in conſidera 


tion of their ſex, not only to an atten- 
tive, but an officious good- breeding from 
men. Their little wants, likings, diſ- 
likes, preferences, antipathies, and fan- 


cies, muſt be officiouſly attended to, and, 
if poſſible, gueſſed at and anticipated, 
by a well-bred man. You muſt never 
uſurp to yourſelf thoſe conveniencies 
and gratifications. which are of common 
right; ſuch as the beſt places, the beſt 


_dithes, &. but on the contrary, always 


decline them yourſelf, and offer them to 
others; who, in their turns, will, offer 


them to you : ſo that, upon the whole, 
vou will, in your turn, enjoy your ſhare 
of the common right. It would be end- 
leſs for me to enumerate all the particu- 


lar inſtances in which a well-bred man 
ſne ws his gooe - Hreeding in good company; 
and it would be injurious to you, to ſup- 
poſe that your own good ſenſe will not 


point them out to you; and then your 


own good-nature will recommend, and 


your ſelf-intereſt enforce the practice. 
'There is a third ſort of good-breed- 


\ Ag. in which people are the moſt apt to 
fail, 


from a very miſtaken notion that 


they cannot fail at all. IJ mean, with re- 
gard to one's molt familiar friends and 


acquaintances, or thoſe who really are 
our inferiors ; and there, undoubtedly, 
a greater degree of eaſe 1s not only al- 


lowed, but proper, and contributes much 
to the comforts of a private, ſocial life. 
-But eaſe and freedom have their bounds, 
which mult by no means be violated. A A 


certain degree of negligence and careleſſ- 


- neſs becomes injurious and inſulting, 
from the real or ſuppoſed inferiority of 
the perſons : and that delightful liberty 
of converſation among a few friends, is 
ſoon deſtroyed, as liberty often has been, 


by being carried to licentiouſpeſs. But 


example explains things beſt, and I will 


put a pretty ſtrong caſe :—Suppoſe you 
and me alone together; I believe you 


will allow that I have as good a right to 
unlimited freedom in your company, as 
either you or I can poſſibly have in any 


other; and J am apt to believe, too, 


that you would indulge me in that 


freedom, as far as any body would. 
But, notwithſtanding this, do you ima- 


- gine that I ſhould think there was no 
' bounds to that freedom ? I affure you, 1 


ſhould not'think ſo; 'and I take myſelf 


to be as much tied down by a certain 


degree of good manners to you, as by 
other degrees of them to other people. 


The moſt familiar and intimate habi- 

- tudes, connections, and friendſhips, re- 
quire a degree of good-breeding, both 
to preſerve and cement them. The beſt 
of us have our bad fides; and it is as 
- "Imprudent as it is ill-bred, to exhibit 
them. I ſhall not uſe ceremony with 
vou; it would be mifplaced between 
us: but 1 ſhall certainly obſerve that de- 
gree of good-breeding with you, which 

- 38, in the. firſt place, decent, and which, 
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ſpeak Engliſh. 


I am ſure, is abſolutely neceſſary to 
make us like one anorher*s compan 
long. real Lord Cheſterfield. 


$ 18. 4 Dialogue betwixt Mercury, 
an Engliſh Duelliſt, and a North- Ameri- 
can Savage. 
Duelliſt. Mercury, Charon's boat is 

on the other ſide of the water; allow me, 

before it returns, to have ſome conver- 


ſation with the North-American Savage, 


whom you brought hither at the ſame 
time as you conducted me to the ſhades. 
I never ſaw one of that ſpecies before, 
and am curious to know what the ani» 
mal is. He looks very grim. —Pray, Sir, 
what is your ain þ I underſtand you 


Savage. Yes, I learned it in my 


childhood, having; been bred up for 


ſome years in the town of New-York : 
but before I was a man [ returned to my 
countrymen, the valiant Mohawks ; and 
being cheated by one of yours in the 
ſale of ſome rum, I never cared to have 
any thing to do with them afterwards, 
Yet I took up the hatchet for them with 
the reſt of my tribe in the war againſt 


France, and was killed while I was out 


upon a ſcalping party. But I died very 
wel ſatisfied ** — friends were vic- 
torious, and before I was ſhot I had 
ſcalped ſeven men and five women and 
children, In a former war I had done 
ſtill greater exploits. My name is 'The 
Bloody Bear: it was given me to ex- 
preſs my fierceneſs and valour. 
Duellift. Bloody Bear, I reſpect you, 
and am much your humble ſervant. My 


name is Tom Puſhwell, very well-known 


at Arthur's. Tam a gentleman by my 
birth, and by profeſſion a gameſter, and 
man of honour. I have killed men in 
fair fighting, in honourable ſingle com- 
bat, but do not underſtand cutting the 
throats of women and children. 

Savage. Sir, that is our way of mak- 


ing war. Every nation has its own cuſ- 


toms. But by the grimneſs of your 
countenance, and that hole in your 
breaſt, I preſume you were killed, as 1 
was myſelf, in ſome ſcalping party, How 


happened it that your enemy did not 


take off your ſcalp ? 1 5 
Duelliſt. Sir, I was killed in a duel. 


A friend of mine had lent me ſote mo- 
ney; after two pr three years, being in 


great 


- 
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great want himſelf, he aſked me to pay 
him; I thought his demand an at- 
front ro my honour, and ſent him a chal- 
lenge. We met in Hyde-Park : the 
fellow could not fence : I was the adroit- 


_ eſt ſwordſman in England. I gave him 


three or four wounds; but at laſt he run 
upon me with ſuch impetuoſity, that he 
put me out of my play, and I could not 
prevent him from whipping me through 
the lungs. I died the next day, as a 
man of honour ſhould, without any ſni- 
veling ſigns of repentance : and he wall 
follow me ſoon, for his ſurgeon has de- 
clared his wounds to be mortal. Ir is 
ſaid that his wife is dead of her fright, 
and that his family of ſeven children will 
be undone by his death, So I am well 
revenged ; and that is a comfort. For 
my part, I had no wife.—I always hated 
marriage : my whore will take good care 
of herſelf, and my children are provided 
for at the Foundling Hoſpital. 

Savage, Mercury, I won't go in a 
boat with that fellow. He has murdered 
his countryman : he has murdered his 
friend : I ſay, I won't go in a boat 
with that fellow. I will ſwim over the 
river: I can ſwim like a duck. 
Mercury. Swim over the Styx! it 
muſt not be done; it is againſt the laws 
of Pluto's empire. You muſt go in the 
boat, and be quiet. 

Sawage, Do not tell me of laws: I 
am a Savage : I value no laws. Talk 
of laws to the Engliſhman : there are 
laws in his country, and yet you ſee he 


did .not regard them. For they could 


never allow him to kill his fellow-ſub- 
ze& in time of peace, becauſe he aſked 
him to-pay a debt, I know that the 
Engliſh are a barbarous nation ; but 
they cannot be fo brutal as to make ſuch 
things lawful. _... | | 
Mercury. You reaſon well againſt him. 
But how comes it that you are ſo of- 
fended with murder; you, who have 
maſſacred women in their ſleep, and 
children in their cradle ? | 
Savage. I killed none but my ene- 
mies: I never killed my own country- 
men.: I never killed my friend. Here, 
take my blanket, and let it come over in 
the boat; but ſee that the murderer 
does not fit upon it, or touch it ; if he 
does I will burn it in the fire I ſee yon- 
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der. Farewell. I am reſolved to ſwim 
over the water. 

Mercury. By this touch of my wend 
I take all thy firength from thee. 
Swim now if thou canſk, * 

Savage. This is a very potent en- 
chanter.— Reſtore me my ſtrength, 
and I will obey thee. _ J 

Mercury. I reſtore it; but be orderly, 
and do as I bid you ; otherwiſe worſe 
will befal you. | | 
Duelliſt. Mercury, leave him to me. 
I will tutor him for you. Sirrah, Sa- 
vage, doſt thou pretend to be aſhamed 
of my company? Doſt thou know that I 
have kept the beſt company in Eng- 
land ? | | | my 

Savage. I know thou art a ſcoundrel. 
— Not. pay thy debts ! kill thy friend, 
who lent thee money, for aſking thee 
for it ! Get aut of my fight. I will drive 
thee into Styx. | 

Mercury. Stop I command thee. No 


violence. Talk to him calmly. 


Savage, I muſt abey thee.— Well, 
Sir, let me know what merit you had 
to introduce you into good company ? 


What could you do? 


Daellift. Sir, I gamed, as I told you. 
— Beſides, I kept a good table. I eat 
as well as any man in England or 
France. . 1 

Sauage. Eat! Did you ever eat the 
chine of a Frenchman, or his leg, or his 


ſhoulder ? there 1s fine —_— ! I have 


eat twenty.—My table was always well 
ſerved, My wife was the beſt cook for 
drefling of man's fleſh in all North A- 
merica, You will not pretend to com- 
pare your cating with mine. 
Duelliſt. I danced very finely. 
Savage. I will dance with thee for thy 
ears, —I can dance all day long. I can 
dance the war-dance with more ſpirit 
and vigour than any man of my nation : 
let us ſee thee begin it. How thou ſtand- 
eſt like a poſt | Has Mercury ſtruck thee 
with his enfeebling rod ? or art thou 
aſhamed to let us ſee haw awkward thou 
art? If he would permit me, I would 
teach thee to dance in a way that thou 
haſt not yet learnt, I would make thee 
caper and leap like a buck. But what 
elſe canſt thou do, thou bragging 
raſcal ? - ag 2 05 
Duellit. Oh, heavens! muſt I bear 
F f 2 this ? 


ns 


him over; to me. 


this? what can I do with this fel- 
low ? I have, neither ſword nor piflol ; 
and his ſhade ſeems to be twice as ſtrong 
as mine. | bh, 
Mercury. You muſt anſwer his queſ- 
tions. It was your own deſire to have 


2 converſation with him. He is not 


well-bred; but he will tell you ſome 
truths which you muſt hear, in this 
place. It would have been well for 


you if you had heard them above. He 
aſked you what you could do beſides 


eating and dancing. BW 
Duelliſt. I ſung very agreeably. 
Savage. Let me hear you ſing your 
death-ſong, or the war-hoop. I chal- 
lenge you to fing. — The fellow is 
Mute, — Mercury, this is a liar. — He 
tells us nothing but lies. Let me pull 
out his tongue. 
Delli. The lie given me land, 
alas! I dare not reſent it. Oh, what a 


diſgrace to the family of the Puſhwells : 


this indeed is damnation. | 
Mercury. Here, Charon, take theſe 
two favages to your care, How far the 


barbariſm of the Mohawk will excuſe 
| his horrid acts, I leave Minos to judge; 


but the Engliſhman, what excuſe can 
He plead ? The cuſtom of duelling ? A 
bad excuſe at the beſt! but in his'caſe 
cannot avail. The ſpirit that made 
him draw his ſword in this combar 
againſt his friend is not that of honour ; 
It is the ſpirit of the furies, of AleQo 
Herſelf, To her he muſt go, for ſhe hath 
long dwelt in his mercileſs boſom. 

Savage. If he is to be puniſhed, turn 
I underſtand the art 
of totthenting. Sirrah, I begin with 
this'-kick on your breech. Get you 


into the boat, or Pll give you ano- 


ther. I am impatient to have you 
condemned. 


Duell. Oh, my honour, my honour, 


to what infamy art thou fallen ! 
Dialogues of the Dead. 


§ 19, Bayes's Rales for Compoſition. 

Smith. How, Sir, helps for wit! 

Bayes. Ay, Sir, that's my poſition 
and I do here aver, that no man the ſun 
.c'er ſhone upon, has parts ſufficient to 
furniſh out a ſtage, except it were by 
the help oi theſe-my rules, X 
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Smith. What are thoſe rules; I pray ? 
Bayes. Why, Sir, my firſt rule is the 
rule of tranſverſion, or regula duplex, 


changing verſe into proſe, and . proſe 
into verle, alternately, as you pleaſe, 


Smith, Well, but how is this done by 
rule Sir? * > 216 4 5 pang 
- Bayes, Why thus, Sir; nothing fo 
eaſy, when underſtood, I take a book 
in my hand, either at home or elſe. 
where (for that's all one); if there be 
any wit in't (as there is no book but 
has ſome) I tranſverſe it; that is, if it 
be proſe, put it into verſe (but that 
takes up ſome time); and if it be verſe, 
put it into proſe, -— | 
Smith. Methinks, Mr. Bayes, that 
putting verſe into proſe, ſhould be call- 
ef trao{proſfinp, ol bog 10: 
Bayes. By my troth, Sir, it is a ve 
good notion, and hereafter it ſhall be 
ſo. SH 
Smith, Well, Sir, and what d'ye do 
with it then ? A W $14 
Bayes. Make it my own: tis fo 
changed, that no man can know it.— 
My next rule 1s the rule of concord, by 
way. of table-book. Pray obſerve. 
Smith. J hear you, Sir: go on. 
Bayes. As thus: I come into a coffee- 
houſe, or ſome other place where witty 
men reſort; I make as if I minded no- 
thing (do ye mark?) but as ſoon as any 
one ſpeaks—pop, I ſlap it down, and 
make that too my own. - -- 8 
Smith. But, Mr. Bayes, are you not 
ſometimes in danger of their making 
you reſtore by force, what you have 
gotten thus by art? | | 
Bayes, No, Sir, the world's unmind- 
ful; they never take notice of theſe 
things. p 
Smith. But pray, Mr. Bayes, among 
all your other rules, have you no one 
rule for invention ? 1 
Bayes. Yes, Sir, that's my third rule: 
that I have here in my pocket. 
7 Smith, What rule can that be, I won- 
er 7. # 


Bayes. Why, Sir, when IT have any 


5 


"oy thing to invent, I never trouble my 


head about it, as other men do, but 
preſently turn over my book of Drama 
common- places, and there I have, at 
one view, all that Perſius, Montaigne, 
Sencca's tragedies, Horace, Juvenal, 

6 | Claudian, 


Claudian, Pliny, Plutarch's Lives, 'and 
the reſt, have ever thought upon this 
ſubje&; and ſo, in a trice, by leaving 
out a few words, or putting in others of 
my own—the buſineſs is done. 
Smith. Indeed, Mr. Bayes, this is as 
ſure and compendious a way of wit as 
ever I heard of. | N 
Bayes. Sir, if you make the leaſt 
ſcruple of the efficacy of theſe my rules, 
do but come to the play-houſe, and you 
ſhall judge of them by the effects. But 
now, pray, Sir, may I aſk how do you 
do when you write? = | 

Smith, Faith, Sir, for the moſt part, 
I am in pretty good health. 

Bayes. Ay, but I mean, what do 
you do when you write? 

Smith. I take pen, ink, and paper, 
and ſit down. | Fe 
Bayes, Now I write ſtanding; that's 
one thing: and then another thing is— 
with what do you prepare yourſelf? 
Smith. Prepare myſelf! What the 
devil does the fool mean ? | | 


 - Bayes. Why Pll tell you now what J 


do :—If I am to write familiar things, 
as ſonnets to Armida, and the like, I 
make uſe of ſtew'd prunes only; but 
when I have a grand deſign in hand, I 
ever take phyſic, and let blood: for 
when you would have pure ſwiftneſs of 
thought, and fiery flights of fancy, 
you muſt have a care of the penſive part. 
In fine—you muſt purge the belly. 


Smith, By my troth, Sir, this is a 


mot admirable receipt for writing. 
Bayes, Ay, *tis' my ſecret; and, in 
good earneſt, I think, one of the beſt I 
have. 15 9 Ti we. 
Smith, In good faith, Sir, and that 
may very well be. i n 
Bayes. May be, Sir! I'm ſure on't. 
Experto crede Roberto. But I muſt give 
you this caution by the way—be ſure 
you never take ſnuff when you write 
Smith, Why ſo, Sir? 
| Bayes. Why, it ſpoiled me once one 
of the ſparkiſheſt plays in all England. 
But a friend of mine, at Greſham- 
college, has. promiſed to help me to 
ſome ſpirit of brains—and that ſhall do 
my buſineſs. 1 


$ 20. The Art of Pleaſing. 


The deſire of being pleaſed is univer- 


C at 


ſal; the deſire of pleaſing ſhould be ſo 
too. It is included in that great and 
fundamental principle of morality, of 
doing to others what one wiſhes they 
ſhould do to us. There are indeed 
ſome moral duties of a much higher 
nature, but none of a more amiable z 
and I do not heſitate to place it at the 
head of the minor virtues. Fe 2 
The manner of conferring favours or 
benefits is, as to pleaſing, almoſt as im- 


portant as the matter itſelf. Take care, 


then, never to throw away the obliga- 
tions, which perhaps you may have it 
in your power to confer upon others, 
by an air of inſolent protection, or by 
a cold and comfortleſs manner, which 
ſtifles them in their birth. Humanity 
inclines, religion requires, and our mo- 
ral duties oblige us, as far as we are 
able, to relieve the diſtreſſes and miſe- 
ries of our fellow- creatures: but this is 
not all; for a true heart- felt benevo- 
lence and tenderneſs will prompt us to 
contribute what we can to their eaſe, 
their amuſement, and their pleaſure, as 
far as innocently we may. Let us then 
not only ſcatter benefits, but even ſtrey 
flowers for our fellow-travellers, in the 
rugged ways of this wretched world. 
There are ſome, and but too many in 
this country particularly, who, without, 
the leaſt viſible taint of ill-nature or 
malevolence, ſeem to be totally indif- 
ferent, and do not ſhew the leaſt defire 


to pleaſe ; as, on the other hand, they 


never deſignedly offend. Whether this 
proceeds from a lazy, negligent, and 
liſtleſs diſpoſition, from a gloomy and 
melancholic nature, from ill health, low 
ſpirits, or from a ſecret and ſullen pride, 
ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of their 
boaſted liberty and independency, is 
hard to determine, conſidering the va- 
nous movements of the human heart, 
and the wonderful errors of the human 


head. But, be the cauſe what it will, 
that neutrality, which is the effect of it, 


makes theſe people, as neutralities do, 
deſpicable, and mere blanks in ſociety. 
They would ſurely be rouſed from 
their indifference, if they would ſe- 


riouſly conſider the infinite utility f 


pleaſing. 1 39 
The perſon who manifeſts a conſtant 
deſire to pleaſe, places his, perhaps, 
Ff z „„ {mall, 


| 
| 


: 


tentionally as civil as the 


ie 


ſmall Rock of merit, at great intereſt. 


What vaſt returns, then, muſt real 


merit, when thus adorned, neceſſarily 


bring in! A prudent uſurer would 


with tranſport place his laſt ſhilling 
at ſuch intereſt, and upon ſo ſolid a 


ſecurity. | 


The man who is amiable, will make 
almoſt as many friends as he does ac- 
quaintances. 1 mean in the current 
acceptation of the word, but not ſuch 


' ſentimental friends as Pylades or Oreſ- 
tes, Nyſus and Euryalus, &c. but he 


will make people in general wiſn him 
well, and inclined to ſerve him in any 
thing not inconſiſtent with their own 
intereſt. 5 
Oivility is the» effential article to- 
wards pleaſing, and is the reſult of good- 


nature and of good ſenſe; but good- 


breeding is the decoration, the luſtre of 
civility, and only to be acquired by a 
minute attention to, and experience 
of good company. A good-natured 
ploughman or fox- hunter, may be in- 
| liteſt cour- 
tier; but their manner often degrades 
and vilifies the matter; whereas, in 
good - breeding, the manner always 
adorns and dignifies the matter to ſuch 


. a degree, that I have often known give 


eurreney to baſe coin. 

Civility 1s often attended by a cere- 
monioufneſs, which good-breeding cor- 
yes, but will not quite aboliſh. A cer- 
tain degree of ceremony is a neceſſary 
— of manners, as well as of reli- 

ion: it keeps the forward and petulant 
at a proper diſtance, and is a very ſmall 
reſtraint to the ſenſible, and to the well- 
bred part of the world. Cheſterfield. 


$ 21. 4 Dialogue between Pliny the Elder 
and Pliny the Younger. 


. Pliny the Elder. The account that you 
give me, nephew, of your behaviour 
amidſt the terrors and perils that accom- 
panied the firſt eruption of Veſuvius, 
does not pleaſe me much. There was 


more of vanity in it than true magnani- 


mity. Nothing is great that is unnatu- 
ral and affected. When the earth ſhook 


beneath you, when the heavens were 


obſcured with ſulphureous clouds, full 
of aſhes and cinders thrown up from 


— the bowels of the new-formed volcano, 


 Miſenum. 


when all nature ſeemed on the brink of 


deſtruction, to be reading Livy, and 
making extracts, as if all had been ſafe 
and quiet about you, was an abſurd 


affectation.— To meet danger with cou- 
rage is the part of a man, but to be 
inſenſible of it, is brutal ſtupidity; and 
to pretend inſenſibility where it can« 
not exiſt; is ridiculous falſeneſs. When 
you afterwards refuſed to leave your 
aged mother, and ſave yourſelf without 


her by flight, you indeed aQted nobly. 


It was alſo becoming a Roman to keep 
up her ſpirits, amid all the horrors of 
that dreadful ſoene, by ſhewing yourſelf 
undiſmayed and courageous. But the 
merit * glory of this part of your con- 
duct is ſunk by the other, which gives 


an air of oſtentation and vanity to the 


whole. as 
Pliny the Younger. That vulgar minds 


ſhould ſuppoſe my attention to my ſtu- 


dies in ſuch a conjuncture unnatural and 
affected, I ſhould not much wonder: 
but that you would blame it as ſuch, I 
did not expect; you, who approached 
ſtill nearer than I to the fiery ſtorm, 
and died by the ſuffocating heat of the 
vapour. | BS in | 

Pliny the Elder. I died, as a good and 
brave man ought to die, in doing my 
duty. Let me recall to your memory 
all the particulars, and then you ſhall 
judge yourſelf on the difference of your 
conduct and mine. I was the prefect 
of the Roman fleet, which then lay at 
Upon the firſt account 1 re- 
ceived of the very unuſual cloud that 
appeared in the air, I ordered a veſſel 
to carry me out to ſome diſtance from 
the ſhore, that I might the better ob- 


ſerve the phenomenon, and try to diſ- 


cover its nature and cauſe, This I did 


as a philoſopher, and it was a curioſity 


proper and natural to a ſearching, in- 
quifitive mind. I offered to take you 
with me, and ſurely you ſhould have 
deſired to go; for Livy might have been 
read at any other time, and ſuch ſpec- 
tacles are not frequent: but you re- 
mained fixed and chained down to your 
book with a pedantic attachment. When 
I came out from my houſe, I found all 
the people forſaking their dwellings, 
and flying to the ſea, as the ſaſeſt re- 
treat, To aſſiſt them, and all others who 


dwelt 
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dwelt on the coaſt, I immediately or- 

dered the fleet to pl | 

with it round the whole Bay of — vere 
$ 


ut out, and failed 


ſteering particularly to thoſe parts of 
the ſhore where the danger was. greateſt, 
and from whence the inhabitants were 
endeavouring to eſcape with the moſt 
trepidation, Thus T ſpent the whole 
day, and preſerved by my care ſome 
thouſands of lives ; noting, at the ſame 
time, with a ſteady compoſure and free- 
dom of mind, the ſeveral forms and 
phenomena of the eruption. Towards 
night, as we approached to the foot of 
Veſuvius, all the gallies were covered 
with aſhes and embers, which grew 
hotter and hotter; then ſhowers of 
pumice- ſtones, and burnt and broken 
pyrites, began to fall on our heads: 
and we were ſtopped by the obſtacles 
which the ruins of the mountain had 
ſuddenly formed by falling into the fea, 
and almoſt filling it up on that part of 
the coaſt. I then commanded my pilot 
to ſteer to the villa of my friend Pom- 
ponianus, which you know was ſituated 
in the inmoſt receſs of the Bay. The wind 
was very favourable to carry me thither, 
but would not allow. him to put off from 

the ſhore, as he wiſhed to have done. 
| We were therefore conſtrained to paſs 
the night in his houſe. They watched, 
and I ilept, until the heaps of pumice- 
ſtones, which fell from the clouds, that 
had now been impelled to that Tide of 
the Bay, roſe ſo high in the area of the 
apartment I lay in, that I could not 
have got out had I ſtaid any longer; 
and the earthquakes were ſo violent, as 
to threaten every moment the fall of the 
houſe: we therefore thought it more 
ſafe to go into the open air, guarding 
our heads as well as we could with pil- 
lows tied upon them. The wind con- 
tinuing adverſe, and the ſea very rough, 
we remained on the ſhore, until a ſul- 
phureous and fiery vapour oppreſſed my 
weak lungs, and ended my life.—In all 
this I hope that I acted as the duty of 
my ſtation required, and with true mag- 
nanimity. But on this occaſion, and in 
many other parts of your life, I muſt 
ſay, my dear nephew, that there was a 
vanity mixed with your virtue, which 
hurt and diſgraced it. Without that, 
you would have been one of the wor- 


thieſt men that Rome has produced; 
for none ever excelled you in the inte- 
grity of your heart and greatneſs of your ' 
ſentiments. Why would you loſe the 
ſubſtance of glory by ſeeking the ſha- 
dow? Your eloquence had the ſame 
fault as your manners: it was too af- 
fected. You profeſſed to make Cicero 
your guide and your pattern: but when 
one reads his panegyric upon Julius 
Cæſar, in his oration for Marcellus, 
and yours upon Trajan; the firſt ſeems 
the language of nature and truth, raiſed 
and dignifed with all the majeſty of the 
moſt ſublime eloquence; the latter ap- 
pears the ſtudied harangue of a floxid 
rhetorician, more defirous to ſhine and 
ſet off his own wit, than to extol the 
great man he was praiſing,  _ 
Pliny the Younger. I have too high a 
reſpec for you, uncle, to queſtion dur 
judgment either of my life or my wri- 
tings ; they might both have been bet- 
ter, if J had not been too ſolicitous to 
render them perfect. But it is not 
for me to ſay much on that ſubject: 
permit me therefore to return to the 
ſubje&t on which we ne our conver- 


* 


ſation. What a direful calamity was 
the eruption of Veſuvius, which you 
have now been deſcribing! Do not 


you remember the beauty of that charm- 
ing coaſt, and of the mountain itſelf, 
before it was broken and torn with the 
violence of thoſe ſudden fires that forced 
their way through it, and carried deſo- 
lation and ruin over all the neighbour- 
ing country ? The foot of it was covered 
with corn-fields and rich meadows, in- 
terſperſed with fine villas and magni- 
ficent towns: the ſides of it were 


cloathed with the beſt vines in Italy, 


producing the richeſt and nobleſt wines, 
How quick, how unexpected, how 
dreadful the change! all was at once 
overwhelmed with aſhes, and cinders, 
and fiery torrents, preſenting to the eye 
the moſt diſmal ſcene of horror and de- 
ſtruction! 5 
Pliny the Elder. You paint 1t very 
truly.—But has it never occurred to 
your mind that this change is an em- 
blem of that which muſt happen to 
every rich, luxurious ſtate? While the 
inhabitants of it are ſunk in voluptu- 


| ouſneſs, while all is ſmiling around 


PTS them, 
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them, and they think that no evil, no 


danger is nigh, the ſeeds of deſtruction 


are fermenting within; and, breaking 
out on a ſudden, lay waſte all their 


opulence, all their delights; till they 
are left a ſad monument of divine 
{ wrath,” and of the fatal effects of inter- 
nal corruption. | 


I 


S 22. Humorous Scene at an Inn, between 


' Bonirace and A1MWELL., 
Bon. This way, this way, Sir. 
57 You're my landlord, I ſuppoſe? 
on. Yes, Sir, l'm old Will Boni- 
face ; pretty well known upon this road, 
as the ſaying is. 


Aim. O, Mr. Boniface, your ſervant. 


Bon. O, Sir What will your ho- 
nour pleaſe to drink, as the ſaying is? 

Aim. I have heard your town of Litch- 
field much famed for ale: I think Pl! 
taſte that. | | 

Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar 


ten tun of the beſt ale in Staffordſhire : | 
tis ſmooth as oil, ſweet as milk, clear 


as amber, and ſtrong as brandy ; and 
will be juſt fourtcen years old the fifth 
day of next March, old ſtyle. 


Aim. You're very exact, I find, in 


the age of your ale. 
Bon. As punctual, Sir, as I am in the 


age of my children: I'll ſhew you ſuch 
2 


e Here, Tapſter, broach number 

1706, as the ſaying is.— Sir, you ſhall 
taſte my anno domini.— I have lived in 
Litchfield, man and boy, above eight- 
and-fifty years, and, I believe, have 


not conſumed eight-and- fifty ounces of 


_ | | 
Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one 
may gueſs. by your bulk. 

Bon. Not in my life, Sir: I have fed 
purely upon ale; I have eat my ale, 


| drank my ale, and I always ſleep upon 


| 


Enter Tapfter with a tankard. 
Now, Sir, you ſhall ſee Your wor- 
ſhip's health: [ Prints] — Ha!] delicious, 
delicious !—Fancy it Burgundy, only 


fancy it—and 'tis worth ten ſhillings a 


Aim. | Drinks) *Tis confounded 
| ſtrong. ö * oF a, | 1 


x Dialogues of the Dead. | 


Bon. Strong! it-muſt be ſo, or how 
would we be ſtrong that drink it? 
Aim. And have you lived ſo long 
upon this ale, landlord? © © 
Bon. Eight-and- fifty-years, upon my 
credit, Sir: but it kill'd my wife, poor 
woman ! as the ſaying is. | | 
Aim, How came that to paſs ? 
Bon. I don't know how, Sir, — ſhe 


would not let the ale take its natural 


courſe, Sir: ſhe was for qualifying it 
every now and then with a dram, as the 
ſaying is; and an honeſt gentleman 
that came this way from Ireland, made 
her a preſent of a dozen bottles of uſ- 
quebaugh—bur the poor woman was 
never well after—but, however, I was 
obliged to the gentleman, you know. 

Aim. Why, was it the uſquebaugh 
that killed fer? 

Bon, My lady Bountiful faid fo— 
She, good lady, did what could be 
done: ſhe cured her of three tympa- 
nies ;. but the fourth carried her off: 
but ſhe's happy, and I'm contented, as 
the ſaying is. ag Hoe cs 

Aim. Who's that lady Bountiful you 
mentioned ? 

Bon. Odds my life, Sir, we'll drink 
her health ; [rials] lady Boun- 
tiful is one of the beſt of women. Her 
laſt huſband, Sir Charles Bounrifal, left 
her worth a thouſand pounds a year; 
and, I believe, ſhe lays out one-half on't 
in. charitable uſes for the good of her 
neighbours. _ 

Aim. Has the lady any children? 

Bon. Yes, Sir, ſhe has a daughter by 
Sir Charles; the fineſt woman in all our 
county, and the greateſt fortune. She 
has a ſon too, by her firſt huſband, 
*ſquire Sullen, who married a fine 
lady from London t'other day : if you 

leaſe, Sir, we'll drink his health, 

„„ | 

Aim. What ſort of man is he? 

Bon. Why, Sir, the man's well 
enough; fays little, thinks leſs, and 
does nothing at all, faith: but he's a 
man of great eſtate, and values no- 
body. 5 
Aim. A ſportſman, I ſuppoſe ? 

Bon. Yes, he's a man of pleaſure ; he 
plays at whiſt, and ſmokes his pipe 


eight-and-forty hours together ſome- 
= | nos 


Aim. 
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Aim. A fine ſportſman, truly !—and 
married, you ſay? ey 

Bon, Ay; and to a curious woman, 
Sir,—But he's my landlord, and ſo a 


man, you know, would not——Sir, my 
humble ſervice to you. [Drinks] —Tho? 
I value not a farthing what he can. do 
to me: I pay him his rent at quarter- 
day; I have a good running trade; I 


have but one daughter, and I can give 


her but no matter for that. 

Aim. You're very happy, Mr. Boni- 
face: pray, what other company have 
you in town? | | 4 

Bon. A power of fine ladies; and 
then we have the French officers. 

Aim. O, that's right,” you have a 


good many of thoſe gentlemen : pray, 
how do you like their company? 


Bon. So well, as the ſaying 1s, that I 
could wiſh we had as many more of *em, 
They're full of money, and pay double 
for every thing they have. They know, 
Sir, that we paid good round taxes for 
the taking of *em ; and ſo they are wil- 
ling to reimburſe us a little: one of 
'em lodges in my houſe. [Bell rings. ]— 
I beg your worſhip's pardon—P1l wait 
on you in half a minute, | 


$ 23, Endeavour to pleaſe, and you can 


ſcarcely fail to pleaſe. 


The means of pleaſing vary accordin g 


to time, place, and perſon; but the ge- 
neral rule is the trite one, Endeavour to 


pleaſe, and you will infallibly pleaſe 
to a certain degree: conſtantly ſhew a 


deſire to pleaſe, and you will engage 
people's ſelf-love in your intereſt; a 
moſt powerful advocate. This, as in- 
deed almoſt every thing elſe, depends 
on attention. 5 

Be therefore attentive to the moſt 
trifling thing that paſſes where you are; 
have, as the vulgar phraſe is, your eyes 
and your ears always about you. It is 
a very fooliſh, though a very common 


ſaying, “ I really did not mind it,“ 


or,“ I was thinking of quite another 
„thing at that time.” The proper 
anſwer to ſuch ingenious excuſes, and 
which admits of no reply, is, Why did 

ou not mind it? you was preſent when 
It was ſaid or done. Oh! but you may 
ſay, you was thinking of quite another 


4. 


thing: if ſo, why was you not in quite 
another place proper for that important 
other thing, which you ſay you was 
thinking of? But you will ſay, per- 
haps, that the company was ſo filly, 
that it did not deſerve your attention: 
that, I am ſure, is the ſaying of a filly 
man; for a man of ſenſe knows that 
there is no company ſo filly, that ſome 
uſe may not be made of it by atten- 


Let your addreſs, when you firſt come 
into company, be modeſt, but without 
the leaſt baſhfulneſs or ſheepiſhneſs ;; 
ſteady, without impudence; and unem- 
barraſſed, as if you were in your own 
room. This is a difficult point to hit, 
and therefore deſerves great attention; 
nothing but a long uſage in the world, 
and in the beſt company, can poſſibly 
give it. | 
A young man, without knowledge of 
the world, when he firſt goes into a fa- 
ſhionable company, where moſt are his 
ſuperiors, is commonly either annihi- 
lated by baſhfulneſs, or, if he rouſes and 
laſhes himſelf up to what he only thinks 
a modeſt” aſſurance, he runs into impu- 
dence and abſurdity, and conſequently 
offends, inſtead of pleaſing. Have als 
ways, as much as you can, that gentle- 
neſs of manner, which never fails to 
make favourable impreſſions, provided 
it be equally free from an inſipid ſmile, 
or a pert ſmirk. - - 

Carefully avoid an' argumentative 
and diſputative turn, which too many 
people have, and ſome even value them- 
ſelves upon, in company; and, when 
your opinion differs from others, main- 
tain it only with modeſty, calmneſs, 
and gentleneſs; but never be eagg, 
loud, or clamorous ; and, when you 
find your antagoniſt beginning to grow 
warm, put an end to the diſpute by 
ſome genteel ſtroke of humour. For, 
take it for granted, if the two beſt 
friends in the world diſpute with eager- 
neſs upon the moſt trifling ſubject 
imaginable, they will, for the time, find. 
a momentary alienation from each 
other. Diſputes upon any ſubject are 
a ſort of trial of the underſtanding, and 
muſt end in the mortification of one or 
other of the diſputants. On the other 

x hand, 


arch 
ations 


Land, T am far from meonia 


and manners. 


ſhould give an univerſal . 
that you hear ſaid in c 
an aſſent would be mean and in ſome 
caſes criminal ; but blame with indul- 
gence, and correct with gentleneſs. _ 
Always look people in the face when 
ſpeak to them; the not doing it is 


thought to imply conſcious guilt; beſides 
that, you loſe the advantage of obſerv- 
ing by their countenances, what im- 


preſſion your diſcourſe makes upon 
them. In order to know people's real 
ſentiments, I truſt much more to my 


eyes than to my ears; for they can ſay 


whatever they have a mind 1 ſhould 
hear ; but they can ſeldom help looking 


| what they have no intention that I ſhould 


know. * l 
If you have not command enough 


over yourſelf to conquer your humours, 


as I am ſure every rational creature may 
have, never go into company while the 
fit of i11-humour is upon you. Inſtead 
of company's diverting you in thoſe mo- 
ments, you will diſpleaſe, and probably 
ſhock them; and you will part worſe 
friends than you met: but whenever 
you find in yourſelf a diſpoſition to ſul- 
lenneſs, contradiction, or teſtineſs, it 
will be in vain to ſeek tor a cure abroad. 
Stay at home, let your humour ferment 


nnd work itſelf eff. Cheerfulneſs and 


good-humour are of all qualifications 


the moſt amiable in company; for, 


though they do not neceſſarily imply 
good nature and ,geod-breeding, they 
repreſent them, at leaſt, very well, and 
that is all that is required in mixt com- 


* BE 

1 have indeed known ſome very ill- 
natured he who were very good- 
humoured in company; but I never 


knew any one generally ill-humoured 


in company, who was not eſſentially ill- 
natured. When there is no malevo- 
lence in the heart, there is always a 
cheerfulneſs and eaſe in the countenance 
By good-humour and 
cheerfulneſs, F am far from meaning 


noiſy mirth and Joud peals of laughter, 


which are the diſtinguiſhing charaQte- 
riſtics of the vulgar and of the ill-bred, 
whoſe mirth is a kind of florm. Ob- 
ſerve it, the vulgar often laugh, but 


never ſmile ; whereas, well-bred people 


( ) 


often ſmile, but ſeldom laugh. A witty 
thing never excited laughter; it pleaſes 
only. the mind, and never diſtorts the 
countenance: a glaring abſurdity, a 
blunder; a filly accident, and thoſe 
things that are generally called comi- 
cal, .may excite a laugh, though never 
a loud nor a long one, among well-bred 
people. 25 Th 

Sudden paſſion is called ſhort-lived 
madneſs ; it is a madneſs indeed, but 
the fits of it return ſo often in- choleric 
people, that it may well be called a 
continual madneſs. Should you, hap- 
pen to be of this unfortunate diſpoſition; 


make it your conſtant ſtudy to ſubdue, 


or, at leaſt, .to check it : when you find 
poor choler riſing, reſolve neither to 
peak to, nor anſwer the perſon who 
excites it; but ftay till you find it ſub. 
ſiding, and then ſpeak deliberately, 
Endeavour to be cool and ſteady upon 
all occaſions; the advantages of ſuch a 
eady calmneſs are innumerable, and 
would be too tedious to relate. It may 
be acquired by care and reflection; if 
it could not, that reaſon which diſtin- 
guiſhes men from brutes would be given 
us to very little purpoſe: as a proof of 
this, I never ſaw, and ſcarcely ever 
heard of, a Quaker in a paſſion. In 
truth, there is in that ſect a decorum 
and decency, and an amiable ſimplicity, 
that I know in no other. Cheſterfield. 


24. A Dialogue betwern M. Apicivs 
| and DARTENEUEF. 
Dartenzuf. Alas! poor Apicius — I 
pity thee much, for not having lived in 
my age and my country. How many 
good diſhes have I eat in England. 
or wer unknown at Rome in thy 
ays. | : ; 
Apicius. Keep your pity for yourſelf. 
—How many good diſhes have J eat in 
Rome, the knowledge of which has been 
loſt in theſe latter degenerate days ! the 
fat paps of a ſow, the livers of ſcari, the 
brains of phenicopters, and the tripo- 
tanum, which conſiſted of three ſorts 
of fiſh for which you have no names, 
the lupus marinus, the myxo, and the 
murænas. | 
Darteneuf. I thought the muræna had 
been our lamprey. We have excellent 
ones in the Severn. „ 


Apicius. 


 #hicins, No: — the murzna was a 
ſalt-water fiſh, and kept in ponds into 
which the ſea was admitted, 


. Darteneuf. Why then I dare ſay our 


lampreys are better. Did you ever eat 
any of them potted or ſtewed? ] 

Apicins, I was never in Britain. 
Your country then was too barbarous 
for me. to go thither. I ſhould have 
been afraid that the Britons would have 
eat me. | | 
. Darteneuf. I am ſorry for you, very 
ſorry: for if you never were in Britain, 
you never eat the beſt oyſters in the 


whole world. 


Apicius. Pardon me, Sir, your Sand- 
wich oyſters were brought to Rome in 
my time. | 

Dartenenf. They could not be freſh : 
they were good for nothing there :—You 
ſhould have come to Sandwich to eat 
them : it is a ſhame for you that you 
did not.— An epicure talk of danger 
when he is in ſearch of a dainty ! did 


not Leander ſwim over the Helleſpont 


to get to his miſtreſs? and what is 
a wench to a barrel of excellent oyſ- 
o ; 

 Apreivs, Nay—T am ſure you cannot 
blame me for any want of alertneſs in 
ſeeking fine fiſhes; I ſailed to the coaſt 
of Afric, from Minturnæ in Campania, 
only to taſte of one ſpecies, which I 
heard was larger there than it was on 
our coaſt, and finding that I had re- 


ceived a falſe infotmation, I returned / 


again without deigning to land. | 
Darteneuf, There was ſome ſenſe in 


that: but why did you not alſo make 


a voyage to Sandwich? Had you taſted 
thoſe 'oyſters in their perfection, you 
would never have come back: you 


would have eat till you burſt. 


Apicius. I wiſh I had : — It would 
have been better than poiſoning myſelf, 
as I did, becauſe, when I came to make 
up my accounts, I found I had not 
much above the poor ſum of fourſcore 
thouſand pounds left, which would not 
afford me a table to keep me from 
ſtarving. | TY 
Darteneuf. A ſum of fourſcore thou- 
ſand pounds not keep you from ſtarv- 
ing! would I had had it! I ſhould not 
have ſpent it in twenty years, though I 


had kept the beſt table in London, 


„ 
ſuppoſing I had made no other ex- 


pence. de 

Apicius. Alas, poor man! this ſhews 
that you Engliſh have no idea of the 
luxury that reigned in our tables. Be- 
fore I died, I had ſpent in my kitchen 
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 Darteneuf. I do not believe a word of 
it: there is an error in the account. ; 

Apicius. Why, the eſtabliſhment of 
Lucullus for his ſuppers in the Apollo, 
I mean for every ſapper he eat in the 
room which he called by that name, 
was 5000 drachms, which is in your 


money 1614 1. 118. 8d. 


— 


Darteneuf. Would I had ſupped with 
him there! But is there no blunder in 
theſe calculations? | 7 
Apicius. Af your learned men tha 
II count as they tell me. But perhaps 
you may think that theſe feaſts were 
only made by great men, like Lucullus, 
who had plundered all Aſia to help him 
in his houſe-keeping. What will you 
ſay when I tell you, that the player 
Eſopus had one diſh that coſt him 
6000 ſeſtertia, that is, 48431. 108. 
Engliſh. IR 

Dartenenf. What will I ſay! why, 
that I pity poor Cibber and Booth; and 
that, if I had known this when I Was 
alive, I ſhould have hanged myſelf for 
vexation that 1 did not live in thoſe 
days. Te 
Apicius, Well you might, well you 
might.—You do not know what eating 
is. You never could know it. Nothing 
leſs than the wealth of the Roman em- 
pire is ſufficient to enable a man to keep 
a good table. Our players were richer 
by far than your princes. | 

Darteneuf. Oh that I had but lived in 
the bleſſed reign of Caligula, or of Vi- 
tellius, or of Heliopabalus, and had 
been admitted to the honour of dining 
with their {laves ! | 

Apicius. Aye, there you touch me. 
I am miſerable that I died before their 
good times. They carried the glories 
of their table much farther than the beſt 
eaters of the age that I lived in. Vatel- 
lias ſpent in eating and drinking with- 
in one year, what would amount in 
your money to above ſeven millions two 
hundred thouſand pounds. He told me 
ſo himſelf in a converſation I had _ 
7H Im 
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rch 
tions 


they were only fit to 


him not long ago. And the others you 


mentioned did not fall ſhort of his royal 


magnificence. e een 
Darteneuf. Theſe indeed were great 
Princes. But what affects me moſt is 
the diſh- of that player, that d——d 
fellow Æſopus. I cannot bear to think 


af his having lived ſo much better 


than I. Pray, of what ingredients 


might the diſh he paid ſo much for 
_ conſiſt ? ME 8! | 


Apicius. Chiefly of ſinging birds. It 
was that which ſo greatly enhanced the 

Darteneuf. Of ſinging. birds ! choak 
him—1I never eat but one, which I ſtole 
from -a Iady of my acquaintance, and 
all London was in an uproar about it, 
as if I had ſtolen and roaſted a child, 
But, upon recollection, I begin to doubt 
whether. I have ſo much reaſon to envy 
Zſopus ; for the ſinging bird which I 
eat was no better in its taſte than a fat 
lark or thruſh 3 it was not ſo good as a 
wheatear or becafigue ; and therefore I 
ſuſpect that all the luxury you have 


brag ed of was nothing but vanity and 


fooliſh expence. It was like that of the 
fon of Aſopus, who diſſolved pearls in 


vinegar, and drunk them at ſupper. - 


I will be d——d, if a haunch of veni- 
ſon, and my favourite ham-pye, were 


not much better diſhes than any at the 
table of Vitellius himſelf. I do not 


find that you had ever any good ſoups, 
without which no man of taſte can poſ- 
fibly dine. The rabbits. in Italy are 
not fit to eat; and what 1s better than 
the wing of one of our Engliſh wild 
rabbits ? I have been told that you had 
no turkies. The mutton in Italy is 
very ill flavoured ;\. and as for your 
boars roaſted whole, I deſpiſe them; 
be ſerved up to the 
mob at a corporation feaſt, or election 
dinner. A ſmall barbecued hog is worth 
a hundred of them; and a good collar 
of Shrewſbury. brawn is a much better 
diſh. - 4% 1 | 


| ++ picius. If you had ſome kinds of 


meat that we wanted, yet our cookery 
muſt. have been greatly ſuperior to 
yours. Our cooks were fo excellent, 


that they could give to hog's fleſh the 
taſte of all other meats. + {4 
Darteneuf. I. ſhould not have liked 


— 
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their dd imitations. You might as 
eaſily have impoſed on a good connoiſ- 


ſeur the copy of a fine picture for the 


original. Our cooks, on the contrary, 
ive to all other meats a rich flavour of 
acon, without deſtroying that which 
makes the diſtinction of one from ano- 
ther. I have not the leaſt doubt that 


our eſſence. of hams is a much better 


ſauce than any. that ever was uſed by 
the ancients, We have a hundred ra. 
gouts, the compoſition of which exceeds 
all deſcription. Had yours been as 


good, you could not have lolled, 


as you did, upon couches, while you 
were eating; they would have made 
you fit up and attend to your bulineſs, 
Then you had a cuſtom of hearing 
things read to you while you were at 
ſupper. This ſhews you were not fo 
well entertained as we are with our 
meat. For my own part, when I was 
at table, I could mind nothing elſe: I 
neither heard, ſaw, nor ſpoke: I only 
{ſmelt and taſted. But the worſt of all 
is, that you had no wine fit to be named 
with good claret, or Burgundy, or 
Champagne, or old hock, or Tokay. 
You -boaſted much of your Falernum ; 
but I have taſted the Lachrymæ Chriſti, 
and other wines that grow upon the 
ſame coaſt, not one of which would I 


drink above a glaſs or two of, if you 


would give me the kingdom of Naples, 


Vou boiled your wines and mixed water 


with them, which ſhews that in them- 
ſelves they were not fit to drink. 
Apicius. J am afraid you beat us in 
wines, not to mention your cyder, perry, 
and beer, of all which I have heard great 
fame from ſome Engliſh with whom I 
have talked ; and their report has been 


confirmed by the teſtimony of their 


neighbours who have travelled into 
England. Wonderful things have been 
alſo ſaid to me of a liquor called 
passe | 

 Darteneuf.; Aye—to have died without 
taſting that is unhappy indeed! There 
is rum- punch and: arrack- punch; it is 
hard to ſay which is beſt: but Jupiter 
would have given his nectar for either 
of them, upon my word and honour. 
Azicius. The thought of it puts me 
into a fever with thirſt. From whence 


do you get your arrack and your rum? 


Darteneuf. 


falls ps e > ww CNW OP 


pute. 
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Darteneuf. Why, from the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, which you knew nothing 
of. That is enough to decide the diſ- 
Your trade to the Eaſt Indies 
was very far ſhort of what we carry on, 
and the Weſt Indies were not diſcover- 
ed. What a new world of good things 
for eating and drinking has Columbus 
opened to us! Think of that, and de- 
W fe BL 

Apicius, T cannot indeed but lament 
my ill fate, that America was not found 
before I was born, It tortures me when 


I hear of chocolate, pine apples, and 


twenty other fine meats or fine fruits 
produced. there, which I have never 
taſted. What an advantage it is to you, 
that all your ſweetmeats, tarts, cakes, 
and other delicacies of that nature, are 
ſweetened with ſugar inſtead of honey, 
which we were obliged to make uſe of 
for want of that plant! but what grieves 


me moſt is, that I never eat a turtle; 


they tell me that it is abſolutely the beſt 


of all foods! 


Darteneuf. Yes, I have heard the A- 
mericans ſay ſo:— but I never eat any; 
for, in my time, they were not brought 
over to England. x | 

Apicius. Never eat any turtle! how 
didit thou dare to accuſe me of not go- 
ing to Sandwich to eat oyſters, and 
didſt not thyſelf take a trip to America 
to riot on turtles ? but know, wretched 
man, that I am informed they are now 
as plentiful in England as ſturgeon. 
There are turtle-boats that'go regularly 
to London and Briſtol from the Wet 
Indies. I have juit ſeen a fat alder- 
man, who died in London laſt week of 
a ſurfeit he got at a turtle feaſt in that 
it | | | 

Darteneuf. What does he ſay? Does 
he tell you that turtle is better than 
veniſon ? | 2:4 | 

Apicius, He ſays there was a haunch 
of veniſon untouched, while every mouth 
was employed on the turtle; that he 
ate till he fell aſleep-in his chair; and, 


that the food was ſo wholeſome he ſhould 


not have died, if he had not unluckily 
caught cold in his fleep,' which ſtops 
ped his perſpiration, and hurt his di- 
geſtion. | 

Darteneuf.” Alas! how imperfe & is 
human felicity ! I lived in an age when 


the pleaſure of eating was thought to 
be carried to its higheſt perfection in 
England and France; and yet a turtle 
feaſt is a novelty to me! Would it 


be impoſlible, do you think, to obtain 


leave from Pluto of going back for one 


day, juft to taſte of that food ? I would 
| un to kill myſelf by- the quantity 


would eat before the next morning. 


HApicins. You have forgot, Sir, that you 


have no body: that which you had has 
been rotten a great while ago; and you 
can never return to the earth with ano- 


ther, unleſs Pythagoras carries you thi- . 


ther to animate that of a -hog. But 


comfort yourſelf, that, as you have ate 
dainties which I never taſted, ſo the 


next will eat ſome unknown to the pre- 


ſent. New diſcoveries will be made, 


and new delicacies brought from. other 


parts of the world, We muſt both be 


philoſophers. We muſt be thankful for 
the good things we have had, and not 
grudge others better, if they fall to 
their ſhare. Conſider that, after all, 
we could but have eat as much as our 
ſtomachs would hold, and that we did 
every day of our lives :—But ſee, who 
comes hither ? I think it 15 Mercury. 


Mercury, Gentlemen, I muſt tell you 


that I have ſtood near you inviſible; 
and heard your. diſcourſe ; a privilege 
which we deities ufe when we -pleaſe. 
Attend therefore to a diſcovery which 
I ſhall make to. you, relating to the 
ſubje& upon which you were talking. 
I know two men, one of whom lived in 
ancient, and the other in modern times, 
that had more pleaſure in eating than 
either of you ever had in your lives. 

Apicius. One of theſe, I preſume, was 


a Sybarite, and the other a French gen- 


tleman ſettled in the Weſt-Indies. 
Mercury, No; one was a Spartan 
ſoldier, and the other an Engliſh far- 
mer.—ſ ſee you both look aſtoniſhed';z 
but what I tell-vou is truth. The fol 
dier never ate his black broth till-the 
exerciſes, to which. by their diſcipline 
the Spartan troops were obliged, had 
got him ſuch an appetite, that he could 
have gnawed a bone like a dog. The 
farmer was out at the tail of his plough, 
or ſome other wholeſome labour, from 
morning till night; and-when he came 
home his wife dreſſed him a piece of 
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good beef, or a fine barn - door fowl and 
2 pudding, for his dinner, which he ate 
much more ravenouſly, and conſequent- 
ly with a great deal more reliſh and 
Pleaſure, than you did your tripotanum 
or your ham pye. Your ſtomachs were 
always ſo overcharged, that 'I queſtion 
i ever you felt real hunger, or eat one 
meal in twenty years without forcing 
your appetites, which makes all things 
'infipid. I tell you therefore . that 
the ſoldier and the farmer had much 
more of the joy of eating than you. 
 Darteneuf. This is more mortifying 
than net to have ſhared a turtle feaſt, 
I fear indeed we have been in quite a 
wrong ſyſtem, and never had any true 
notions of pleaſure. 

Apicius. It is a ſad thing not to know 


what good living is before one is dead. 
I wiſh, Mercury, you had taught me 


your art of cookery in my life-time, or 
held your tongue about it here. 
Dialogues of the Dead. 


8 25. Scene between IAO and Cass10, 
in awhich Cassio regrets his Folly in 
getting drunk. 


. Jago, What! are you hurt, Lieute- 

nant? | 70, 
Caſ. Paſt all ſurgery. 

Lago. Marry, Heav'n forbid ! 


Ca/. Reputation, reputation, reputa- 


tion! Oh I have loſt my reputation! 
I have loſt the immortal part of myſelf, 
and what remains is beſtial. 
tation ! Iago, my reputation | 

Jago. As I am an honeſt man, I 
thought you bad received ſome bodily 
wound: there is more ſenſe in that, 
than in reputation. Reputation is an 
idle and moſt falſe impoſition ; oft got 
without merit, and loſt without deſerv- 
ing. What, man b—there are ways to 
recover the general again. Sue to him, 
and he's yqurs. FEES 

Caſ. I will rather ſue to be deſpis'd. 
—— Drunk ! and ſquabble ! ſwagger ! 
| ſwear! and diſcourſe fuſtian with one's 
own ſhadow ! Oh thou invincible ſpirit 
of wine! if thou haſt no name to be 
known by, let us call thee Devil. 
Jag. What was he that you follow'd 
with your ſword? what had he done 
to you? g | 


My repu- 


' Caf. I know not. 
Jago. Is' t poſſible ? 


Caſ. I remember a maſs of things, 


but nothing diſtinctly; a quarrel, but 
nothing whereſore. Oh, that men ſhould 
put an enemy in their mouths to fteal 
away their brains! that we ſhould with 


joy, pleaſance, revel, and applauſe, 


transform ourſelves into beaſts! 

Jago. Why, but you are now well e. 
nough : how came you thus recovered ? 

Caſ. It has pleaſed the devil Drunk- 
enneſs to give place to the devil Wrath; 
one imperfectneſs ſhews me another, to 
make me frankly deſpiſe myſelf. 

Jago. Come, you are too ſevere a mo- 
raler. As the time, the place, and the 
condition of this country ſtands, I could 
heartily wiſh this had not befallen; but 
ſince it is as it is, mend it for your own 
good. | 

Caf. I will aſk him for my place a- 


gain—he ſhall tell me I am a drunk- - 


ard Had I as many mouths as Hy- 
dra, ſuch an anſwer would ſtop them all. 
To be now a ſenfible man, by and by 
a fool, and preſently a beaſt . Every 
inordinate cup is unbleſs'd, and the in- 
gredient is a devil. 
lago. Come, come, good wine is a 
good familiar creature, if it be well 
us'd ; exclaim no more againſt it. And, 
— Lieutenant, I think you think I 
ove you. n 

Caf. I have well approv'd it, Sir.— 
I drunk! 8 
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be drunk at ſome time, man. I tell 
you what you ſhall do. Our generals 
wife is now the general. Confeſs your- 
ſelf freely to her: importune her help, 
to put you in your place again. She is 
of ſo free, ſo kind, fo apt, ſo bleſſed a 
diſpoſition, ſhe holds it a vice in her 
goodneſs not to db more than ſhe is re- 
queſted. This broken joint- between 


you and her huſband, entreat her to 


ſplinter; and, my fortunes againſt any 
lay worth naming, this crack of your 
_ ſhall grow ſtronger than it was be- 
ore. T. | 
- Caf. You adviſe me well. Eq 
Jaga. I proteſt, in the fincerity of 
love and honeſt kindneſss. 25 
Caſ. I think it freely; and, betimes 


in the morning, 1 will beſeech the 


virtuous 


{ago. You, or any man living, may 
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Jage. You are in the right. Good 


night, Lieutenant: I muſt to the watch. 
C/. Good night, honeſt lago. 


Shakeſpear. 


& 26. A Dialogue between Mexcu RY 
| and a modern fine Lady. 


Mrs. Medio. Indeed, Mr. Mercury, 


I cannot have the pleaſure of waiting 


upon you now. I am engaged, abſo- 
lately engaged... © 

. Mercury. I know you have an amia- 
ble affectionate huſband, and ſeveral fine 


children: but you need not be told, 


that neither conjugal attachments, ma- 
ternal affections, nor even the care of a 


kingdom's welfare or a nation's glory, 
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virtuous Deſdemona to undertake for 
me. 


can excuſe a perſon who has received a 


ſummons to the realms of death. If the 


grim meſſenger was not as peremptory 
as unwelcome, Charon would not get a 
paſſenger (except now and then an hy- 
pochondriacal Engliſhman) once in a 
century. You muſt be, content to leave 
your huſband and family, and paſs the 


Styx. 

Mrs. Modiſb. I did not mean to inſiſt 
on any engagement with my huſband 
and children; I never thought myſelf 
engaged to them. I had no engage- 
ments but ſuch as were common to wo- 
men of my rank. Look on my chim- 
ney-piece, and you will ſee I was en- 
gaged to the play on Mondays, balls on 
Tueſdays, the opera on. Saturdays, and 
to card aflemblies the reſt of the week, 
for two months ro come; and it would 
be the rudeſt thing in the world not to 


keep my appointments. If you will 


ſtay for me till the ſummer ſeaſon, I will 
wait on you with all my heart, Perhap 
the Elyſian fields may be leſs deteſtable 
than the country in our world. Pray, 
have you a. fine Vauxhall and Rane- 
lagh > I think I ſhould not diſlike 
drinking the Lethe waters, when. you 
have a full ſeaſon, 5 

Mercury. Surely you. could not like 
to drink the waters of oblivion, who 


drown cares: but who would waſh away 
the remembrance of a life of gaiety and 


pleaſure? 


PS the town. 


never to define or be defined. 


the buſineſs of my life; but as to plea- 


ſure, I have enjoyed none ſince the no- 
velty of my amuſements was gone off 
Can one be pleaſed. with ſeeing. the 
ſame thing over and over again ? Late 


hours and fatigue gave me the vapours, 
ſpoiled the natural chearfulneſs of my 


temper, and even in youth were away 
my youthful vivacity. 

Mercury. If this way of life did not 
give you pleaſure, why. did you conti- 
nue in it I ſuppoſe you did not think 
it was very meritorious? 

Mrs. Modiſh. I was too much engag- 
ed to think at all: ſo far. indeed my 
manner of life was agreeable. enough, 
My friends always told me diverſions 
were neceſſary, and my doQtar aſſured 
me diſſipation was good for my ſpirits 5 
my huſband infifted that it was not: 
and you know that one loves to. ablige 
one's friends, comply with one's doctor, 
and contradict one's huſband ; and be- 
ſides, I was ambitious to be thought du 
bon ton | 

Mercury. Box ton ! what's that, Ma- 
dam? Pray define it. | | 

Mrs. Modiſh. Oh, Sir, excuſe. me; it 
is one of the privileges of the Gan tes 
It is the 
child and the parent of jargon, It is 
I can never tell you what it is; but I 


will try to tell you what it is not. In 


converſation it is not wit; in manners 
it is not politeneſs; in behaviour it is 
not addreſs; but it is a little like them 


all. It can only belong to people of a 


certain rank, who live in a certain man- 
ner, with certain perſons who have not 


certain virtues, and who have certain 


vices, and who inhabit a certain part of 
Like a place by courteſy, it 


gets an higher rank than the perſon can 


claim, but which thoſe who bave a le- 
gal title to precedency dare not diſpute, 
for fear of being thought not to under- 
ſtand the rules of politeneſs. Now, Sir, 
I have told you as much as I know of it, 
though I have admired and aimed at it 


| all my life. 
have made pleaſure the buſineſs, end, 
| and aim of your life! It is good to 


Mercury. Then, Madam, you have 


** Du bon ton is a cant phraſe in the modern 


French language, for the faſhionable air of conver- 


wan 


ſation and manners. 


— 


waſted your time, faded your beauty, 


and deſtroyed your health, for the laud- 


able purpoſes of contradicting your huſ- 
band, and being this ſomething and this 
nothing called the bor ton? 
Mrs. Mediſh. What would you have 
hadmedo?- 
Mereury. I will follow your mode of 
inſtructing: I will tell you what I 
would not have had you do. I would 


not have had you ſacrifice your time, 


your reaſon, and your duties, to faſhion 
and folly. I would not have had you 
negle& your huſband*s happineſs, and 
your children's education. YEE. 
Mrs. Mediſh. As to my daughters“ 
education I ſpared no expence: they 
had a dancing-maſter, muſic-maſter, and 
drawing-maſter, and a French governeſs 
to teach them behaviour and the French 
language. | SM i | 
Mercury. So their religion, ſentiments, 
and manners, were to be learnt from a 
dancing- maſter, muſic- maſter, and a 
chamber maid ! perhaps they might 
repare them to catch the Sn ton. Your 
38 muſt have been ſo educated 
as to fit them to be wives without con- 
jugal affection, and mothers without 
maternal care. I am ſorry for the ſort 
of life they are commencing, and for 
that which you have juſt concluded. 
Minos is a ſour old gentleman, without 
the leaſt ſmattering of the box ton; and 
J am in a fright for you. The beſt 
thing I can adviſe you is, to do in this 
world as you did in the other, keep 
happineſs in your view, but never take 
the road that leads to it. Remain on 
this fide Styx ; wander about without 
end or aim; look into the Elyſian fields, 
but never attempt to enter into them, 
left Minos ſhould puſh you into Tarta- 
rus : for duties neglected may bring on 
a ſentence not much leſs ſevere than 
crimes committee. | 
* Dialogues of the Dead. 


$ 27. Pliny to Paternus, 
The fickneſs which has run through 
my family, and carried off ſeveral of. my 


domeſtics, ſome of them too in the prime 
of their years, has deeply afflicted me. 


I have two conſolations, however, which, 
though they are not equal to ſo conſi- 


(48) 
derable a grief, flill they-are conſoles 


tions: one is, that I have always very 
readily manumifed my ſlaves, their death 
does not altogether ſeem” immature, if 
they lived long enough to receive their 
freedoms ; the other, that I have allow. 
ed them to make a kind of a will“, 
which I obſerve as religiouſly as if they 
were legally entitled to that privilege. 
I receive and obey their laſt requeſts 
as ſo many authoritative commands, ſuf- 


fering them to diſpoſe of their effects to 


whom they pleaſe ; with this fingle re- 
ſtriction, that they leave them to ſome 
in my family, which, to perſons in their 
ſtations, is to be eſteemed as a ſort of 
commonwealth. But though I endea- 
vour to acquieſce under theſe reflec- 
tions, yet the ſame tenderneſs which led 
me to ſhew them theſe indulgences ſtill 
breaks out and overpowers my ſtrongeſt 
reſolutions. However, I would not wiſh 
to be inſenſible to theſe ſoft impreſſions 
of humanity ; though the generality of 
the world, I know, look upon loſſes of 
this kind in no other view than as a 
diminution of their property ; and fan- 
cy, by cheriſhing ſuch an unfeeling tem- 
per, they diſcover a ſuperior fortitude 
and good ſenſe. Their wiſdom and mag- 
nanimity I ſhall not diſpute, but manly 
I am ſure they are not; for it is the 
very criterion of true manhood to feel 
thoſe impreſſions of ſorrow which it en- 
deavours to reſiſt, and to admit not to 
be above the want of conſolation. But 
perhaps I have detained you too long 
upon this ſubject, though not ſo long as 
I would. There is a certain pleaſure 
in giving vent to one's grief: eſpecially 
when we pour out our ſorrows in the 
boſom of a friend, who will approve, 
at leaſt pardon, our tears. Farewell. 

i | - Melmoth. + 


§ 28. Scene between the Fewws SHYLOCK 


and TUBAL ; in which the latter al- 


ternately torments and pleaſes the former, 


by giving him an Account of the Extra- 


vagance of his Daughter IEss IA, and 
the Misfortunes of ANTONIO. 


Shy. How now, Tubal ? What news 


* A ſlave could acquire no property, and con- 


ſequently was incapable by law of making 2 
will. 


from 
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from Genoa ? haſt thou heard of my 
e dy fog 
Tub. Toften came where I did hear of 
her, but cannot find her. | | 
$hy. Why there, there, there! a dia- 


mond gone that coſt me two thouſand du- 


cats in Francfort ! The curſe. never fell 
upon our nation till now ; I never felt it 
till now. Two thouſand ducats in that, 
and other precious, precious jewels ! [ 


would my daughter were dead at my 
foot, and the jewels in her ear; O 


would ſhe were hears'd at my foot, and 
the ducats in her coffin, No news of 


them; and I know not what ſpent in the 


ſearch: loſs upon loſs ! the thief gone 
with ſo much, and ſo much to find the 
thief; and no ſatisfation, no revenge; 
no ill- luck ſtirring but what lights on 
my ſhoulders; no ſighs, but o' my 


breathing ; no tears, but o "WF ſhed- 


ding. 4 

7. Yes, other men have ill luck 
too] Antonio, as I heard in Genoa—— 
| — 4 What, what, what ? ill luck, ill 
uck ? | 


Tab. Hath an Argoſie caſt away, 


coming from Tripolis. 
Sy. Thank God ! thank God! is it 
true? is it true? | 
Tub, I ſpoke with ſome of the ſailors 
that eſcaped the wreck. 

7 1 thank thee, good Tubal ; 
good news, good news | d 
Tub. Your daughter ſpent in Genoa, 
as | heard, in one night, fourſeore du- 
e LS N 22 

Shy. Thou ftick'ſt a dagger in me; 

F ſhall never ſee my gold again: four- 
ſcore ducats at a fitting! fourſcore du- 
A Nn 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio's 
ereditors in my company to Venice, that 

{wear he cannot but break. 7 

Shy. I am glad of it; I'll plague him, 

I'll torture him: I am glad of it. 

Tub. One of them ſhew'd me a rin 
mas he had of your daughter for a mon- 

Shy. Out upon her! thou tortureſt 
me, Tubal; it was my ruby, I had it of 
Leah when I was a bachelor; I would 
not have given it for a wilderneſs of 


* 


monkies. 


76. But Antonio is certainly un- 
done. e een oy by 


= 
| 4 
2 6 


C,) 


8 
Zo fee me an officer, beſpeak him a fort- 


JE Nay, that's true, that's very true z | 


6 


night before. I will have the heart of 


bim, if he forfeit z for were he out of 
Venice, I can make what merchandize 1 


will. Go, go, Tubal, and meet me at 
our ſynagogue ; go, good Tubal; at: 
our ſynagogue, Tubal. Shakſpeare, © 


8 15 Humorous Scene between Prince | 

ENRY and FALSTAFF, in which the 

Prince detects FALSTAFE'S monſtrous 
1 | EG DO. WT CO RIA 1 


P. Henry. Welcome, Jack !—Where 
hait thou been? | . . 
Fal. A plague of all cowards, I ſay, 


and a vengeance too, marry and amen! 


Give me a cup of ſack, boy: ere I lead 
this life long, I'll ſew nether ſocks and 
mend them, and foot them too. A plague. 
of all cowards! give me a cup of ſack, 
rogue. ls there no virtue extant ? | | He. 
drinks. ]}—You rogue, here's lime in this, 
ſack too. There is nothing but rogue- 
ry to be found in villainous man; yet 
a coward is worſe than a cup of ſack 
with lime in it. A villainous coward ! 
—Go thy ways, old Jack; die when 
thou wilt, if manhood,' good manhood, 
be not forgot upan the face of the earth, 
then am I a ſhotten herring. There 
live not three good men unhang'd 1 
England, and one of them is fat, and 
grows old, Heaven help the while ! A 
bad world! I ſay—A plague of all cow- 
ards ! I fay RL T7 am th itn 7 
P. Henry. How now, Woolfack ! 
what mutter yu? | 

Fal. A king's ſon ! If I do not heat 
thee out of thy kingdom with a Jagger 


of lath, and drive all thy ſabjects afore 
thee like a flock of wild geeſe, I'Il never 


wear hair on my face more | You Prince 

of Wales! | 1 ; 3 
P. Henry. Why, what's the matter? 
Fal. Are you not a coward ? anſwer 


me that. . 


P. Henry. Ve fat paunch, an' ye call 
me coward, I'll tab thee. | 
Fal. I call thee coward! PH ſee the 
hang'd ere I'll-call thee coward ; but I 
would give a thouſand pound 1 could 
run as taſt as thou canſt. You are ſtrait 
enough in the ſhoy}ders ; you care not 


who ſees your back. Call you that back- 


inz of your friends? a plague upon 
N 0 · | IN ſuch 


) , 
rch 
tions 


hours together. 
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ſuch backing ! give me them that will 
face me give me a cup of ſack : I am 
a rogue if I drank to-day. 


* Henry. O villain! thy lips' al 


ſcarce wip'd fince thou drank'ſt laſt. 
Fal. All's one for that. 

A plague of all cowards ! ſtill, ſay I. 
P. Henry, What's the matter? 


Fal. What's the matter ! here be four 


of us have ta'en a thouſand pound this 
morning. . 


P. Henry, Where is it, Jack ? where 


#7: : oi ies 


Fal. Where is it ! taken from us, it 
is: a hundred upon poor four of us. 
P. Henry, What! a hundred, man? 


Fal. 1 am'a rogue if I were not at 


half-ſword with a dozen of them two 


I have eſcap'd by mi- 
racle, I am eight times thruſt through 


the doublet, four through the hoſe, my 


buckler cut through and through, my 


ſword hack'd like a hand-ſaw, ecce fig 


num I never dealt better ſince I was a 
man: all would not do. A plague of 
all cowards t 


P. Henry, What, ſought you with 
them all? 

Fal. All! I'know not what ye call 
all; but if I fought not with fifty of 
fliem; I am a bunch of radiſh ; if there 
were not two or three and fifty upon 
poor old Jack, then am I no two-legg'd 
creature. 


P. Henry. Pray Heav- n you have not 
murder'd ſome of them! | 
Fal. Nay, that's paſt praying for. I 
have pepper'd two of them; two, I am 
ſure, I have pom two rogues in. buck- 
ram ſuits. I cell thee what, Hal, if I 
tell thee a lie, ſpit in my face, call me 
horſe. Thou know'ſt my old ward: 
here I lay, and thus I bore my point: 
four rogues in buckram let drive at me. 

P. Henry. What, four? thou ſaidſt 


but two even now. 


Fal. Four, Hal, 1 told FS in our. 


Theſe four came all a- front, and main- 
ly thruſt at me: I made no more ado, 


but took all their ſeven points in wy 


target, thus. 
5. Henry. Seven? why there were 


but four even now. 


Fal. In buckram? 7 
2 05 four, in ; buckram 


He drinks. 


tir'd thyſel 


Fal. seven, by theſe hilts, or I am a 


\ villain elſe, Doſt thou hear me, Hal? 


7 kg Henry, Ay, and” mark thee too, 
ac | 


3 Do ſo, for it is end the liſten- 
to. Theſe nine in buckram, that 1 

4 d thee of —— 

P. Henry. So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken, be- 
gan to give me ground; but I follow'd 
me cloſe, came in foot ack hand, and, 
with a thought—ſcven of the eleven I 
paid. 


P. Henry. O ee ! eleven buck- 


ram men grown out of two. 


Fal. But as the devil would has it, 
three miſbegotten knaves, in Kendal- 
green, came at my back, and let drive 
at me; (for it was ſo dark, Hal, that 
thou couldſt not ſee thy hand. ) | 

P. Henry. Theſe lies are like the fa- 


ther that begets them, groſs as a moun- 


tain, open, palpable. Why, thou clay- 
brained guts, thou knotty-pated fool, 
thou obſcene greaſy tallow- catch 

Fal. What, art thou mad? art thou 
mad? is not the truth the truth? 

P. Henry. Why, how couldſt thou 


know theſe men in Kendal-green, when 


it was ſo dark thou couldſt not ſee thy 
hand? Come, tell us your reaſon : what 
ſay*ſt thou to this? Come, your reaſon, 
Jack, your reaſon. x 

Fal. What, upon compulſion No? 
were | at the ſtrappado, or all the racks 
in the world, I would not tell you on 
compulſion. Give you a reaſon on com- 
pulſion ! If reaſons were as plenty as 
blackberries, I would give no man a 
reaſon upon compulſion. 

P. Henry. I'Il be no longer guilty of 
this fin, This ſanguine coward, this 
bed · preſſer, this horſe · back - aner, 

this huge hill of fleſnu _ 

Fal. Away, you ſtarveling. you elf- 
ſkin, you dry'd neat's tongue, you 
ftock-fiſh ! O, for breath to utter! what 
is like thee f you taylor's yard, you 
ſheath, you bow-caſe, you vile ſanding 
tuck— | 

A Henry. Well, braathe a white, and 
then to't _ and when thou haſt 

baſe compariſons, hear 

me ſpeak but this :—Pomns and I ſaw 


- you four ſet on four; you bound them, 


and were maſters of their wealth: mark 
now, 


now, how a plain tale ſhall put you 
down. Then did we two ſet on you 
four, and with a word, out-fac'd you 


from your prize, and have it; yea, and 


can ſhew it you here in the houſe. And, 


Falſtaff, you carry*d your guts away as 
nimbly, with as quick dexterity, and 
roar'd for mercy, and ftill ran and 
roar'd, as ever I heard bull-calf. What 
a ſlave art thou, to hack thy ſword as 
thou haſt done, and then ſay it was in 
fight ! What trick, what device, what 
ſtarting-hole canſt thou now find out, 
to hide thee from this open and appa- 
rent name? 1 

Fal. Ha ! ha! ha! — D'ye think TI 
did not know you ? — By the Lord, I 
knew you as well as he that made you. 
Why, hear ye, my maſter, was it for me 
to kill the heir-apparent ? ſhould I turn 


upon the true prince ? why, thou kno-w- 


eſt I am as valiant as Hercules; but be- 
ware inſtinct; the lion will not touch 
the true prince; inſtin& is a great mat- 
ter. [ was a coward on inſtin&, I grant 
you: and I ſhall think the better of my- 
ſelf and thee during my life; I for a va- 
liant lion, and thou for a true prince. 
But, I am glad you have the money. 
Let us clap to the doors; watch to- 
night, pray to-morrow. What, ſhall we 
be merry ? ſhall we have a play extem- 
pore ? | h 
P. Henry, Content ! — and the argu- 
ment ſhall be, thy running away: 
Fal. Ah! — no more of that, Hal, if 
thou loveſt me. Shakſpeare, 


$ 30. Scene in which Moopy gives 
Maniy an Account of the Tourney to 
LoxDox. | 


Manly. Honeſt john !— _. | 

Moody. Meaſter Manly! I'm glad 1 
ha' fun ye, — Well, and how d'ye do, 
Meafter __. 1 £39 

Manly, 1am glad to fee you in Lon- 
don. I hope all the good family are 
well. THE; 7 

Moody. Thanks be prais'd, your ho- 
nour, they are all in pretty good heart; 
thof?.we have had a power of croſſes 
upo' the road. 


* Mauly. What has been the matter, 


John? | 
Moody, Why, we came up in ſuch a 
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hurry, you mun think, that our tackle 


was not ſo tight as it ſhould be. 


Manly. Come, tell us all—Pray, how 
do they travel ? RY 
Moody, Why, Tithe awld coach, 
Meaſter; and *cauſe my Lady loves to 
do things handſome, to be ſure, ſhe 
would have a cuple of cart-horſes clapt 
to the four old geldings, that neigh- 
bours might ſee ſhe went up to London 
in her coach and ſix; and ſo Giles 
Joulter, the ploughman, rides poſti lion. 
Manly. And when do you expect them 
here, John? | 


Moody. Why, we were in hopes. to ha? 


come yeſterday, an' it had no' been, 


that th'awld weazle- belly horſe tired: 
and then we were ſo cruelly loaden, that 
the two fore-wheels came craſh dawn at 
once, in Waggon-rut-lane, and there 
we loſt four hours fore we could ſet 
things to rights again. | 

Manly. So they bring all their bag» 


gage with the coach, then? 


Moody. Ay, ay, and good ſtore on't 
there is— Why, my lady's gear alone 
were as much as filled four pormantel 
trunks, beſides the great deal box that 
heavy Ralph and the monkey ſit upon 
behind. Bo ONCE | 

Manly. Ha, ha, ha !—And, pray, how 
many are they within the coach? 

Moody, Why, there's my lady and his 
worthip, and the younk *ſquoire, and 
Miſs Jenny, and the fat lap-dog, and 
my lady's maid Mrs. Handy, and Doll 
Tripe the cook, that's all—only Doll 
puked a little with riding backward ; ſo 
they. hoiſted her into the coach-box, and 


then her ſtomach was eaſy. 


Manly. Ha, ha, ha! 
Mooay. Then you mun think, Meaſ- 


ter, there was ſome ſtowage for the bel- 


ly, as well as th* back too; children are 
apt to be famiſhed upo' the road; ſo 
we had ſuch cargoes of plumb-cake, and 
baſkets of tongues, and biſcuits, and 
cheeſe, and cold boil'd beef—and then, 
in caſe of fickneſs, bottles of cherry» 
brandy, plague-water, ſack, tent, and 
ſtrong beer ſo plenty, as made th' awld 
coach crack again. Mercy upon them ! 
and ſend them all well to town, I ſay. 
Mandy. Ay, and well out on't again, 
John. | 77 85 | 
Moody. Meaſter ! you're a wile mon 3 
Eg3 PS and, 


| 


Manly. Well, honeſt John — 


= 


whoam, I ſay: I am fure we ha”. got but 


little good e'er fin' we turn'd our backs 


on't. Nothing but miſchief ! ſome de- 


vil's trick or other plagued us aw th? 


day lung. Crack, goes one thing! 
bawnce, goes another! Woa ! ſays Ro- 
ger Then, ſowſe ! we are all ſet faſt in 
aflough. Whaw ! cries Miſs : Scream ! 
go the maids; and bawl juſt as thof? 
they were ftuck. And ſo, mercy on 
us! this was the trade from morning to 
night, | GT tr 
Manly. Ha, ha, ha! 
Moody But I mun 


naw. T1 


Moody. Dear Meaſter Manly! the 
goodneſs of goodneſs bleſs and preſerve 
you... ed $ 


— 


8 31. From Mr, Gar 70 M.. F. 


Stanton -Harcourt, Aug. 9, 1718. 
The only news that you can expect 


from me here, is news ſrom heaven, for 


Jam quite out of the world; and there 
is ſcarce any thing that can reach me 
except the noiſe e, which un- 
doubtedly you have heard too. We 
have read, in old authors, of high tow- 


ers levelled by it to the ground, while 
the” humble valleys have eſcaped : the 


only. thing that is proof againſt it is 
the laurel, which, however, I take to 
be no great ſecurity to the brains of mo- 
dern authors. But to let you fee that 
the contrary to this often happens, I 


maſt acquaint you, that the higheſt and 


moſt extravagant heap of towers which 
is in this neighbourhood ſtand ſtill un- 


defaced, while'a cock of barley in our 


next field has been conſumed to aſhes. 
Would to God that this heap of barley 
had been all that had periſhed ! for un- 
happily beneath this little ſhelter fat 
two much more conſtant: lovers than 
ever were found in romance under the 
Made of a beech-tree. John Hewit was 
a well-ſet man of about five-and-twen- 
ty ; Sarah Drew might be rather called 
comely than beautiful, and was about 
the ſame age. They had paſſed through 
the various labours of the year together, 
with the greateſt ſatisfaction. If ſhe 
milked, it was his morning and evening 


7 = 
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and, for that matter, ſo am I Whoam's 


hie me whoam; 
the coach will be coming every hour 


care to bring the cows to her hand. It 
was but laſt fair that he bought her a 
preſent of green ſilk for her ſtraw hat, 
and the. poſy on her filver ring was of 
his chookrg. : 'Fheir bove was the talk 
of the hole neighbourhood; for ſcan-. 
dal never affirmed that he had any other 
views than the lawful poſſefion of her 
in marriage. It was that very morning 
that he had obtained the conſent, of her 
parents, and it was but till the next 
week that they were to wait to be hap- 


py: perhaps in the intervals of their 


work they were now talking of their 
wedding - cloacths, and John was ſuiting 
ſeveral ſorts of poppies and field- flowers 


to her complexion, to chooſe her a knot 


for her wedding-day. While they were 
thus buſied (it was on the laſt, of july, 
between two and three in the afternoon) 
the clouds grew black, and ſuch a ſtorm 
of lightning and thunder enſued, that 


all the labourers made the beſt of their 


way to what ſhelter the trees and hed- 
6 ²˙⁰ A ˙ AA 
Sarah was frighted, and fell down in 
a fwoon on a heap of barley. John, who 
never ſeparated from her, ſat down by 
her ſide, having raked together two or 
three heaps, the better to ſecure her 
from the ftorm.. Immediately. there was 
heard ſo loud a crack, as if heaven had 
ſplit aſunder ; every one was now ſoli- 
citous for the ſafety of his neighbour, 
and called for one another throughout 
the field : no anſwer being returned to 
thoſe who called to our lovers, they ſtept 
to the place where they lay; they per- 
ceived the barley all in a ſmoke, an 
ſpied this faithful pair, John with one 
arm about Sarah's neck, and the other 
held over, as to ſcreen her from the 
lightning. They were ſtruck dead, and 
ſtiffened in this tender poſture. - Sarah's 
left eyebrow was ſinged, and there ap- 
peared a black ſpot on her breaſt: her 
lover was all over black; but not che 
leaſt ſign of liſe was found in either. 
Attended by their melancholy compa- 
nions, they were conveyed to the town, 


and the next day interred in Stanton- 


2 


Harcourt church-yard. 


8 3 2. Directions For the Management of 
n 5 i Wit. in | Was, — 
If you have wit (which I am not * 

| ; at 


that I wiſh you, unleſs you have at the 
fame time at leaſt an equal portion of 
judgment to * it in good order) 
wear it, like your ſword, in the ſcabbard, 
and do not brandith it to the terror of 
the hole company. Wit is a ſhining 
_ quality, that every body admires; moſt 
people aim at it, all people fear it, and 
few love it, unleſs in themſelves:—a 
man maſt have a good ſhare of wit him- 
ſelf, to endure a great, ſhare in another. 


When wit exerts itſelf in fatire, it is a 


_ moſt malignant diſtemper : wit, it is 
true, may be ſhewn in ſatire, but ſatire 
does not conſtitute wit, as many ima- 
gine. A man of wit ought to find a 
thouſand better occaſions of ſhewing 
its 1 : = Y 
Abſtain, therefore, moſt carefully from 
Hatire ; which, though it fall on no par- 
ticular perſon in company, and momen- 
tarily, from the malignancy of the hu- 
man heart, pleaſes all; yet, upon re- 
flection, it frightens all too. Every one 


thinks it may be his turn next; and 


will hate you for what he finds you 


could ſay of him, more than be obliged 


to you for what you do not ſay. Fear 
and hatred are next-door neighbours : 
- the more wit you have, the more good- 
nature and politeneſs you muſt ſhew, to 
- induce people to pardon your ſuperiori- 
ty; for that is no eaſy matter. 
Appear to have rather leſs than more 
. wit than you really have. A wiſe man 
will live at leaſt as much within his wit 
as his' income. Content yourſelf with 
good ſenſe and reaſon, which at the 
long run are ever ſure to pleaſe every 
body who has either: if wit comes into 
the bargain, welcome it, but never in- 
vite it. Bear this truth always in your 
mind, that you may be admired for your 
wit, if you have any; but, that nothing 
but good ſenſe and good qualities can 
make you be beloved. Theſe are ſub- 


ſtantial every day's wear; whereas wit 


is a holiday-ſuit, which people put on 
chiefly to be ſtared at. ' 1 

There is a ſpecies of minor wit, which 
is much uſed and much more abuſed; 1 
mean raillery, It is a moſt miſchievous 
and dangerous weapon, when in un- 


'- Grilful-or clumſy hands; and it is much 


ſafer to let it quite alone than to play 
With itz and yet almoſt every body do 
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play with it, though they ſee daily the 
quarrels, and heart-burnings that it oc- 
caſions. 05 | 

The injuſtice of a bad man is ſooner 
forgiven than the inſults of a witty one; 
the former only hurts one's liberty and 
property, but the latter hurts and mor- 
tifies that ſecret pride which no human 
breaſt is free from. I will allow that 
there is a ſort of raillery Which may not 
only be inoffenſive, but even flattering; 
as when, by a genteel irony, you accuſe 
people of thoſe imperfections which they 


are molt notoriouſly free from, and con- 


ſequently inſinuate that they poſſeſs the 
contrary virtues. 


Ariltides a knave, or a very handſome 


You may ſafely call 


woman an ugly one. Take care, how- 


ever, that neither the man's character 
nor the lady's beauty be in the leaſt 
doubtful. But this ſort of raillery re- 


quireg a very light and ſteady hand to 


adminiſter it. A little too ſtrong, it may 
be miſtaken into an offence; and a little 


too {mooth, it may be thought a ſucer, 
which is a moſt odious thing. '$ 
There is another ſort, 1 will not call 


it wit, but merriment and buffoonery, 


which is mimicry. The moſt ſuccels- 
ful mimic in the world is always the 
moſt abſurd ſellow, and an ape is infi- 
nitely his ſuperior, His profeſſion is to 


imitate and ridicule thoſe natural defects 
and deformities for which no man is in 


the leaſt accountable, and in the imita- 


tion of which he makes himſelf, for the 


time, as diſagreeable and ſhocking as 
thoſe he mimics, But Iwill ſay no more 
of theſe creatures, who only am uſe the 
loweſt rabble of mankine. 
There is another ſort of human ani- 
mals, called wags, whoſe profeſſion is to 
make the company laugh immoderate- 
ly; and who always ſucceed, provided 
the company conſiſt of fools; but Who 
are equally diſappointed in finding that 
they never can alter a muſcle in the face 
of a man of ſenſe. This is a moſt con- 
temptible character, and never eſteem- 
ed, even by thoſe who are filly enough 
to be diverted by them, | ' 
Be content for yourſelf with ſound 


good ſenſe and good manners, and let 


wit -be thrown into the bargain, where 
it is proper and inoffenſive. Good ſenſe 


will make you eſteemed ; good manners. 


G8 4 will 


will make you beloved ; and wit will 
nenn. 


$ 33. Egoti/m to be avoided. 

The egotiſm is the moſt uſual and fa- 
vourite figure of moſt people's . rhetoric, 
and which I hope you will never adopt, 
but, on the contrary, moſt ſcrupulouſly 
avoid. Nothing is more diſapreeable 
or irkſome to the company, than to hear 
a man either praiſing or condemning 
himſelf; for both proceed from the ſame 
motive, vanity. I would allow no man 
to ſpeak of himſelf, unleſs in a court of 
juſtice, in his own defence, or as a wit- 
neſs. Shall a man ſpeak in his own 
praiſe? No: the hero of his own little 
tale always puzzles and diſguſts the com- 
pany ; who do not know what to ſay, or 
how to look. Shall he blame himſelf ? 
No : vanity is as much the motive of 
his condemnation as of his panegyric. 


I have known many people take ſhame 


to themſelves, and, with a modeſt contri- 
tion, confeſs themſelves guilty of moſt of 
the cardinal virtues. They have ſuch a 
weakneſs in their nature, that they can- 
not =P being too much moved with 
the misfortunes and miſeries of their fel- 
Jow-creatures ; which they feel perhaps 
more, but, at leaſt as much, as they do 
thoie own. Their generoſity, they are 
enſible, is imprudenee ; for they are apt 
to carry it too far, from the weak, the 
irreſiſtible beneficence of their natute. 
They are poſſibly too jealous of their 
honour, too iraſcible when they think 
it is touched; and this proceeds 'fror 


their unhappy warm conſtitution, which 


makes them too ſenſible upon that point; 
and fo poſſibly with reſpect to all the 
virtues. A poor trick, and 'a wretched 
inſtance of human vanity, and what de- 
feats its own' purpoſe, ; 
Do you be ſure never to ſpeak” of 

yourſelf, for yourſelf, nor againſt your- 
ſelf ; but let your character ſpeak for 
you: whatever that ſays will be believ- 
ed; but whatever you ſay of it will not 
be believed, and-only make you odious 
and ridiculous,” | 

I know that you are generous and be- 
nevolent in your nature; but that, tho? 
the principal point, is not quiteenough ; 
you muſt ſeem ſo too.” I do not mean 
oſtentatiouſſy; bur dv not be aſhamed, 


„„ 
. 


Cheſterfield. : 
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as many young fellows are, of owning 
the laudable | Sper wat of good-nature 
and humanity, which you really feel. L 
have known many young men, who de- 
fired to be reckoned men of ſpirit, af- 
fe@ a hardneſs and unfeelingneſs which 
in reality they never had; their conver- 
ſation is in the decifive and menacing 
tone, mixed with horrid and filly oaths 
and all this to be thought men of ſpi- 
rit. Aſtoniſhing error this! which ne- 
ceſſarily reduces them to this dilemma : 
If they really mean what they ſay, they 
are hrutes; and if they do not, they are 
fools for ſaying it. This, however, is a 
common character among young men: 
carefully avoid this contagion, and con- 
tent yourſelf with being calmly and 
mildly reſolute and ſteady, when you 
are thoroughly convinced you are in the 
right; for this is true ſpirie. 
Obſerve the a-propos in every thing 
you ſay or do. In converſing'with thoſe 
who are much your ſuperiors, however 


eaſy and familiar you may and ought to 


be with them, preſerve the reſpect that 
is due to them. Converſe with your 


equals with an eaſy familiarity, and, at 
the ſame time, great civility and decen- 


cy: but too mech familiarity, accord- 
ing to the old ſaying, often breeds con- 
tempt, and ſometimes quarrels. I know 
nothing more difficult in common be- 
haviour, than to fix due bounds to fami- 


liarity; too little implies an unſociable 


formality; too much deſtroys friendly 
and ſocial intercourſe. The beſt rule I 


can give you to n familiarity is, 


never to be more familiar with any body 
than you would be willing, and even 
wiſh, that he ſhould be with you. On 
the other hand, avoid that uncomfort- 
able reſerve and coldneſs which is gene- 
rally the ſhield of cunning or the pro- 
tection of dulneſs. To your inferiors 
you ſhould uſe a hearty: benevolence in 
your words and actions, inſtead of a re- 


fined politeneſs, which would be apt to 


make them ſuſpect that you rather 
Hagen at chem 

. Catefully avoid all affectation either 
of body or of mind. It is a very true and 


a very trite obſervation, That no man is 


ridiculous for being what he really is, 
but for affecting to "he what he is not. 
No man is aukward by nature, but by 

| | affecting 
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affecting to be genteel, I have known 
many a man of common ſenſe paſs, ge» 
nerally for a fool, becauſe he affected a 
degree of wit that nature had denied 
him. A plowman is by no means auk- 
ward in the exerciſe of his trade, but 
would be exceedingly ridiculous, if he 
attempted the air and graces of a man 
of faſhion. You learned to dance; but 
it was not for the ſake of dancing; it 
was to bring your air and motions. back 
to what they would naturally have been, 
if they had had fair play, and had not 
been warped in youth by bad examples, 
and aukward imitations of other boys. 
Nature may be cultivated and im- 
proved, 'both as to the body and the 
mind; but it is not to be extinguiſhed 
by art; and all endeavours of that kind 
are abſurd, and an inexpreſſible fund 
for ridicule. Vour body and mind muſt 
be at eaſe to be agreeable ; but affecta- 
tion is a particular reſtraint, under which 
no man can be genteel in his carriage, or 
pleaſing in his converſation, Do you 
think your motions would be eaſy or 
graceful if you wore the cloaths of ano- 
ther man much ſlenderer or taller than 
yourſelf ? Certainly not: it is the ſame 
thing with the mind, if you affect a cha- 
racter that does not fit you, and that na- 
ture never intended for you. | 
In fine, it may be laid down as a ge- 
neral rule, that a man who deſpairs of 
leaſing will never pleaſe; a man that 
is ſure that he ſhall always pleaſe where- 
ever he goes, is a coxcomb; but the 
man who hopes and endeavours to pleaſe, 
will moſt infallibly pleaſe.  _ 
| 8 Cbeſter feld. 


$ 34. Extract from Lord BOLINGBROKE's 
Fg Aa | 
PIs M; Lor 9 * EEE 3 1736. 
Vou have engaged me on a ſubject 
which interrupts the ſeries of thoſe let- 
ters I was writing to you; but it is one 
which, I confeſs, 1 have very much at 


heart. I ſhall therefore explain myſelf. 


fully, nor bluſh to reaſon. on principles 
that are out of faſhion among men who 
intend nothing by ſerving the public, 
but to feed their avarice, their vanity, 


and their luxury, without the ſenſe of 


any duty they owe to God or man. 
It ſeems to me, that in order to main- 


perfection, (for we, are made capable of 


tain the moral ſyſtem, of the world at a 
certain point, far below char of idea 
conceiving what we are incapable of at- 
taining) but however ſufficient, upon the 
whole, to conſtitute a ſtate eaſy and hap» 
Py, or at the worſt tolerable ; 1 ſay, it 
ſeems to me, that the Author of nature 
has thought fit to mingle, from time to 
time among the ſocieties of men, a few, 
and. but a few, of thoſe on whom he is 
graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow a larger pro- 
portion of the ethereal ſpirit than is given 
in the ordinary courſe of his providence to 


the ſons of men. Theſe are they who en- 


groſs almoſt the whole reaſon of the ſpe- 
cies, who are born to inſtru, to guide, 
and to preſerve, who are deſigned to be 
the tutors and the guardians of human 


kind. When they prove ſuch, they ex- 


hibit to us examples of the higheſt virtue 


and the trueit piety ; and they deſerve to 


have their feſtivals. kept, inſtead of that 
pack of anchorites and enthuſiaſts, with 
whoſe names the Calendar is crowded 
and diſgraced. When theſe men apply 
their talents to other purpoſes, when they 
ſtrive to be great, and deſpiſe being good, 
they commit a moſt ſacrilegious breach 
of truſt; they pervert the means, they 
defeat, as far as lies in them, the deſigns 
of Providence, and diſturb, in ſome ſort, 
the ſyſlem of Infinite Wiſdom. To miſ- 
apply theſe talents is the. moſt diffuſed, 
and therefore the greateſt of crimes in its 
nature and conſequences 3. but to keep 
them unexerted and unemployed, is 2 


crime too. Look about you, my Lord, 


from the palace to the cottage, you will 


find that the bulk of mankind 1s made 


to breathe the air of this atmoſphere, to 
roam about this globe, and to conſume, 
like the courtiers of Alcinous, the fruits 
of the earth. Nos numerus {ue Hu- 
ges conſumere nati. When they have trod 
this inſipid round a certain number of 
years, and left others to do the ſame af- 
ter them, they have lived; and if they 
have performed, in ſome tolerable de- 


gree, the ordinary moral duties of life, 


they have done all they were born to do. 


Look about you again, my Lord, nay, 


look into your own breaſt, and you will 


find that there are ſuperior ſpirits, men 
who ſhew, even from their infancy, tho! 


it be not always perceived by others, 
n _ V1 2» perbape 


"ch 
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perhaps not Always felt by themſelves, 
that they were born for ſomething more, 
and better. Theſe are the men to whom 
the part I mentioned is aſſigned; their 
talents denote their general deſignation, 
and the opportunities of 3 
themſelves to it, that ariſe in the courſe 
of things, or that are preſented to them 
by any circumftances of rank and ſitua- 


Ton in the ſociety to which they belong, 


denote the particular vocation which it 
3s not lawful for them to reſiſt, nor even 
to neglect. The duration of the lives of 
ſuch men as theſe is to be determined, I 
think, by the length and importance of 


the parts they act, not by the number of 


years that paſs between their coming in- 
to the world and their going out of it. 
Whether the piece be of three or five 
acts, the part may be long; and he who 
ſuſtains it through the whole, may be 
aid to die in the fulneſs of years; whilſt 
*he whg declines it ſooner, may be ſaid 
not to live out half his days. © 


| F + © Lex 44 © IE 4 6. n 
Sentences from Dr. Watts, 


1 . Againſt indulging the Angry 
Take care of giving up the reins en- 
: tirely to ap angry paſſion, though It pre- 


ted tn for its object, leſt it run to an 
ungovernable exceſs, It is St. Paul's 
,£0 «© Be angry, and fin not,“ 
Hel, iy. 26. ſo hard it is to be angry 


upon any account without ſinning. It 
Was a happy compariſon (whoſoever firſt 


 { Invented it) that the paſſions of our Sa- 
Maur were like pure water in a clear 


, re. ill; there was no defilement in his 
S 25h ſoul by the'warmeſt „eure of all 
thoſe powers of his animal nature : but 
cours are like water with mud at the bot- 


glaſs ſhake it never ſo much, and it is 


tom, and we can ſcarce ſhake the glaſs 
with the gentleſt motion, but the mud 


"ariſes, aud diffuſes itſelf abroad, pol- 
Heng dt the water and the veſſel. 
185 Traſei le paſſions can ſcarce be in- 
e eee they are ready to 

lefile the whole man. 
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- gry paſſion will attain the ſame end, I 
« would. not chooſe to give myſelf the 


1446013 p61» 5310 we", 1 * A 
i de of feeling a real 


"ape, Why ould 1 Taller my Blood and 
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ſpirits'to riſe into diſorder, if the picture 
of anger in my rountenance, and the 


ſound of it imitated in my voice, Will ef- 
fectually diſcourage and repro! 


to raiſe the appearance of reſentment, I 


need not be at the pains to throw myſelf 


into this uneaſy ferment. Is it not bet- 
ter for me, as a man and à Chriſtian, to 
maintain a calm, ſedate averſion to ſin, 
and expreſs my diflike of it, ſometimes 
at leaſt, rather by a counterfeit than real 
anger? If hypocriſy be lawful any where, 
ſurely it may be allowed in this caſe to 
diſſembleQ.. Maſcel. Thoaghts, © 
$ 36. Directions concerning our Ideas. 
Furniſh yourſelves with a rich variety 
of ideas; acquaint yourſelves with things 
ancient and modern; things natural, ei- 
vil, and religious; things domeſtic and 
national; things of your native land, 
and of foreign countries; things preſent, 
paſt, and future; and, above all, be well 
aq uainted with God and yourſelves; 
learn animal nature, and the workings 
of your on ſpirits. Such a general ac- 
quaintance with things will be of very 
gur advantagagg © 1 ages 


* nn EEG 44. 43 4; 55 5 
n 214 $7... Superficial Obſerwers. 


There are ſome perſons that never ar- 
rive at any deep, ſolid, or valuable 


knowledge, in any ſcience, or any bufi- 
neſs of life, becauſe they are perpetually 


fluttering over the ſurface of things, in 


a curious or wandering ſearch of infinite 


variety; ever hearing, reading, or afk- 
ing after ſomething new, but impatient 
of any labour to lay up and preſerve the 
ideas they have gained: their ſouls may 


| be compared to a looking-glaſs, that 


whereſoever you turn it, it receives the 
images of all objects, but retdins none. 
„ e ih Alt; Srhiny nl 

i % . Reading. 5 a 
If che books Which you read are your 


con, mark with a pen, or Ne the 


moſt conſiderable things in them Which 


you deſire to remember. Thus you may 
read rhat book the ſecond time over With 
half the trouble, by your eye runnin 


over the paragraphs which your penti 
bas noted. It is but a very weak _ 
tion"againſt this practice, to ſay, I ſhall 
Spoil my book ; for I perſuade myſelf, that 
. | > cad 


| | prove the vice 
I would forbid? If Lam but wiſe enough 


- any particular theme. 
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bundant, though your book yields leſs. 


money to your executors... This advice 


vriting, marking, and reviewing your 
tefly to thoſe occaſion- 


of writing, mark 
remarks, refers ch 


al notion von meet with either in read-. 


ing or in converſation; but when you are 
directly or profeſſedly purſuing any ſub- 


jeck of knowledge in a good ſyſiem, in 


your younger years, the ſyſtem itſelf is 


your common-place book, and muſt be 
entitely reviewed. The ſame may be 


ſaid concerning any treatiſe which cloſe- 
ly, ſuccinctly, and accurately handles 
+? Logic. 

9 39. To ſubdue Pride. 


\ 


Conſider what you ſhall be. Your 


fleſh-returns to corruption and common 


earth again; nor ſhalb your duſt be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the meaneſt 
ſlave; no, nor from the duſt of brutes 
and inſects, or the moſt contemptible of 
creatures; and as for your ſoul, that 


ar or 


muſt ſtand before God, in the world of 
ſpirits, on a level with the reſt of man- 


kind; and diveſted of all your haughty 


and flattering cireumſtances. None of 
your vain diſtinctions in this life ſtrall at- 


tend you to the judgment- ſeat. Keep 
this tribunal in view, and Pride will) wi- 
- ther, and hang down its head. 


0 
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you. did not buy it as a bookſeller, to ſwer ſuch a purpoſe in the Chriſtian life: 
" Yell it again for gain, but as a ſcholar, 
to improve your mind by it; and if the 
mind be improved, your advantage is a- 


but when a whole family fits down toge 
ther to make a regular and ſtated meal, 
it was his opinion, that the great God 
ſhould be ſolemnly acknowledged as the 
:giver of all the good things we enjoy; 
and the practice of our Saviour and St. 
Paul had ſet us an illuftrious example. 


5 — 


4 41+». The Church: yard. 
What a multitude 'of beings, noble 
creatures, are here reduced to duſt'! God 
has broken his own beſt workmanſhip. to 
Pieces, and demoliſhed by thouſands the 
fineſt earthly ſtructures of his own build- 
ing, Death has entered in, and reigned 
over this town for many ſucceſſive ceu- 
turies; it had its commiſſion from God, 
and it has devoured multitudes of men. 
Go to the church- yard, then, O ſinful 
and thoughtleſs mortal; go learn from 
every tombſtone, and every riſing hil- 
lock, that ©* The wages of fin is death.“ 
Learn in ſilence, among the dead, that 
leſſon which infinitely concerns all the 
living; nor let thy heart be ever at reſt, 
till thou art acquainted with Teſus, 


" 4 4 


„who is the reſurrection and the life.” 


ty 6 42. 4 hong ht on Deat hb. , 
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ties of an angel. | 
juſt cenſures on the follies of our ac- 


flattery and ſelf-fondneſs. 


of perfect wiſdom, 


8 is h 44. Self love. 5 

Youth is wild and licentious, 'In 
thoſe years, we perſuade ourſelves that 
we are only making a juſt uſe of liberty. 


In that ſcene of. folly we are light and 


vain, and ſet no bounds to the frolic 
humour ; yet we fancy it is merely an 
innocent gaiety of heart, which belongs 


to the ſprings of nature, and the bloom- 


ing hours of life. In the age of man- 
hood, a rugged or a haughty temper 1s 
angry or quarrelſome; the fretful and 
the peeviſh in elder years, if not before, 
are ever kindling into paſſion and reſent- 
ment; but they all agree to pronounce 


their furious or fretful conduct a mere 


neceſſary reproof of the indignities which 


were offered them by the world. Self- 


love is fruitful of fine names for its own 
iniquities. Others are ſordid and co- 
vetous to a ſhameful degree, uncompaſ- 


_ Honate and cruel to the miſerable; and 
yet they take this vile practice to be only 
" a juſt exerciſe of frugality, and a dutiful 


care of their own houſhold. Thus, every 


vice that belongs to us, is conſtrued into 
à virtue; and if there are any ſhadows 


or appearances of virtue upon us, theſe 
poor appearances and ſhadows are magni- 
fied and realized into the divine quali- 
We, who paſs theſe 


uaintance, perhaps approve the very 
ame things in ourſelves, by the in- 
fluence of the ſame native 


ui. Thoughts. 

$45. SubRtance of Natural Religion. 

Doubtleſs man muſt know and 'be- 
lieve, in the firſt place, that there is a 
God, and that this God is but one ; for 
God is too Jealous of his honour and dig- 
nity, and too much concerned in this 


important point, to laviſh out happineſs, 
and his ke eel gods on any perſon 


who makes othen gods to become his ri- 


vals; or who exalts a creature, or a mere 


' chimera, into the throne of God. He 


_ muſt believe, alſo, that God is a Being 
m, power, and goodneſs, 
and that he is the righteous Governor of 
the world. 11 F 
Man muſt alfo know, that he himſelf 
l 3s a creature of God, furniſhed with a rance, and to maintain à due govern- 
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principle of 


faculty of "underſtanding to perceive. the 
general difference between good and 


evil, in the moſt important inſtances of 


it; and endowed with a will, Which is a 
power to chuſe or to refuſe the evil or 
the good; that he is obliged to exert 
theſe powers or faculties in a right man- 
ner, both towards God, and towards 
himſelf, as well as his neighbour. I 
don't inſiſt upon it, that he muſt know 
theſe Vat n pes explicitly, and in a 
philoſophical manner; but he muſt have 
ſome ſort of conſciouſneſs of his own na- 
tural powers, to know and diſtinguiſh, 
to chuſe or to refuſe good or evil, and 
muſt be ſenfible of his obligations to in- 
quire and practiſe what is good, and to 
avoid what is evil. eee 
As for the duties that relate to God, 
man is obliged to worſhip him with 
reverence, to honour him in his heart 
and life, on account of his wiſdom and 
power manifeſted in the world; to fear 
his majeſty, to love him, and hope in 
his goodneſs, to give bim thanks for 


what inſtances. of it he partakes of, to 
ſeek to him for what bleſſings he wants, 


and to carry it toward him as his 


Maker, his Lord, and his Governor. 


He muſt know alſo, that ſince God is 
a righteous Governor,” if he does 
not make good men happy in this world, 
and the wicked miſerable, then there 


muſt be another world, wherein he will 


appoint ſome happineſs for the good, 
and miſery for the wicked; or in gene- 
ral, that he will ſome time or other diſ- 
tribute rewards and puniſhments to all 
perſons, according to their behaviour : 


for this has a very conſiderable influence 


to promote holineſs of life, and every 
part of morality, which will hardly be 
practiſed without theſe motives. 


As for the duties which relate to other 


men, every man muſt know and believe, 
that as he is placed here amongſt a mul- 
titude of fellow creatures of his own ſpe- 
cies or kind, he is bound to practiſe truth 


or veracity, juſtice and goodneſs towards 


them, according to the ſeveral relations 
in which they may ſtand, as a father, 
brother, fon, huſband, neighbour, ſub- 
ject, maſter, ſervant, buyer, ſeller, &c. 
And with regard to himſelf, he is 


bound to exerciſe ſobriety and tempe- 


— 
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vagance. bend 1 | 
And finally, ſince every man will fre- 
uently find himſelf coming ſhort of his 
4 to God and man, and betrayed into 
ſin by the ſtrength of his temptations, 
his appetites — paſſions, in the various 
occurrences of life, he muſt repent of his 
ſins, be ſincerely ſorry for what he has 
done amiſs, humbly aſk forgiveneſs of 
God, and endeavour to ſerve and pleaſe 
him in all things for the time to come, 
and he muſt exerciſe a hope or truſt in 
the mercy of God, that upon repentance 
and new obedience, God wil forgive 
ſinners, and take them again into his 
favour, Strength and Weakneſs of 

1 Hum. Reaſon. 


8 46. The Man ef Hamility. 

Eudoxus is a gentleman of exalted 
virtue and unſtained reputation, every 
ſoul that knows him ſpeaks well of 
him; he is ſo much honoured, and ſo 
well beloved in his nation, that he muſt 
flee his country if he would avoid 
praiſes. So ſenfible is he of the ſecret 
pride that has tainted human nature, 
that he holds himſelf in perpetual dan- 
ger, and maintains an everlaſting watch, 
He behaves now with the ſame modeſty 
as when he was unknown and obſcure. 
He receives the acelamations of the 
world with ſuch ah humble mien, and 


with ſuch 'an indifference of ſpirit, that - 
is truly admirable and divine, It is a 


lovely pattern; but the imitation is not 


eaſy. =I took the freedom one day to aſk 


him, how he acquired this wondrous hu- 
mility, or whether he was born with no 


pride about him ? Ah, no (ſaid he 
«c 


with a ſacred agh) I feel; the working 

eep my antidote at 
© hand: when my friends tell me of 
© many good qualities and talents, I have 
© learnt from St. Paul to ſay, What 
© have I that I have not received ? my 


own conſciouſneſs of many follies and 
« ſins conſtrains me to add, What have 


I that I have not miſi mproved ? And 
«« then reaſon and religion join together 
to ſuppreſs my vanity, and teach me 
te the proper language of a creature and 
« 2 ſinner; What then have I to glory 
Miſcel. Thoughts, 


} 
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ment over his appetites and paſſions, 
that they run not into excels and extra- 


$ 47. Of the Government of our Thoughts. 

There are ſome thoughts that riſe and 
intrude upon us while we ſhun them; 
there are others that fly from us, when 
we would hold and fix them. —If the 
ideas which you would willingly make 
the matter of your preſent meditation 
are ready to fly from you, you muſt be 
obſtinate in the purſuit of them by an 
habit of fixed meditation; you mult 
keep your ſoul to the work, when it is 
ready to ſtart aſide every moment, unleſs 
you will abandon yourſelf to be a ſlave 
to every wild imagination. It is a com- 
mon, but it is a very unhappy and a 
ſhameful thing, that every trifle” that 
comes acroſs the ſenſes or fancy ſhould 
divert us; that a buzzing fly ſhould 
teaze our ſpirits, and ſcatter our beſt 
ideas: but we muſt learn to be deaf to, 
and regardleſs of other things, beſides 
that which we make the preſent ſubject 


of our meditation: and in order to hel! 


a wandering and fickle humour, it 1s 
Pe have a book or paper in our 
ands, which has ſome proper hints of 
the ſubje& that we deſign to 'purſue. 
We muit be reſolute and laborions, and 
ſometimes conflict with ourſelves, if we 
would be wiſe and learned. 8 
Yet I would not be too ſevere in this 
rule. It muſt be confeſſed, there are 
ſeaſons when the mind, or rather the 
brain, is over-tired or jaded with ſtudy 
and thinking; or upon ſome other 'ac- 
counts animal nature may be languid or 
cloudy, and unfit to aſſiſt the ſpirit in 
meditation; at ſuch ſeaſons (provided 
that they return not too often) it is bet- 
ter ſometimes to yield to the preſent in- 
diſpoſition, Then you may think it 
proper to give yourſelf up to ſome hours 
of leiſure and recreation, or uſeful idle- 
neſs; or if not, then turn your thoughts 
to ſome other alluring ſubject, and pore 
no longer upon the firſt, till ſome 
brighter or more favourable moments 
ariſe. A ſtudent ſhall do more in one 
hour, when all things concur to invite 
him to any ſpecial ſtudy, than in four 
hours, at a dull and improper ſeaſon, 


$ 48. Of the Arrangement of our Ideas. 
As a trader who never places his 
| goods 


_ 


goods in his ſhop or warehouſe in a re- 
gular order, nor keeps the accounts of 
bis buying and ſelling, paying and re- 
cciving, in a juſt method, is in the ut- 


moſt aer, of plunging all his affairs 
into confuſion and ruin; ſo a ſtudent 


whos in ſearch of truth, or an author 
or teacher who communicates knowledge 
to others, will very much obſtruct his | 
deſign, and con found his own, mind, or 
the minds of his hearers, unleſs he 
range his ideas in jaſt order. If we 
would therefore become ſucceſsful learn- 
ers or teachers, we muſt not conceive 
thipgs in a confuſed heap, but diſpoſe 
gur ideas in ſome certain method, which 
may be moſt eaſy and uſeful, both for 
dhe underſtanding and memory. _ 


849. Erronedus Judgment. 
Where there. is wealth, equipage, and 
*fplendor, we are ready to call that man 


*happy ; but we ſee not the vexing diſ- 2. 
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without compliment; others have all the 

formality of.complaiſance, but no gqod- 
humour. We, ought to: know that one 
man may be vicious and- learned, while 
another has virtue without learning; that 
many a man thinks admirablyiwell, who 
has a poor utterance; while others have 
a charming manner of ſpeech, but their 
thoughts are trifling and impertinent, 
Some are good neighbours, and . cour- 
teous and charitable towards men, who 
haue no piety towards God; others are 
truly religious, but of moroſe natural 
tempers. Some excellent ſayings are 
found in very filly books, and ſome filly 
things appear in boaks of value. We 
ſhould neither praiſe nor diſpraiſe by 


wholeſale, but ſeparate the good from 


the evil, and judge of them apart: the 
accuracy of a good judgment conſiſts in 


making ſuch diſtinctions. Logic. 
50. The Blefings reſulting from Prayer. 


Auietudes of his ſoul: and when we ſpy There is ſuch a thing as converſe with 


a perſon in ragged garments, we form a 


God in prayer, and it is the life and 


deſpicable opinion of him too ſuddenly: 
we can hardly think him either happy 
gor Wiſe, our judgment is ſo biaſſed by 
"outward and ſenſible things. It Was 
through the power of this prejudice that 
the Jews, rejected our bleſſed Saviour; 
- "they could not ſuffer, themſelves to be- 
, Hieve.that the man who appeared as the 
"fon of a carpenter was alſo the Son of 
God. And becauſe St. Paul was of lit- 
tle ſtature, a mean preſence, and his 
voice contemptible, ſome of the Corin- 
_Thians were tempted to doubt whether he 
was in ſpired or no. This prejudice is 


; eured by 4 longer acquaintance with the - 


World, and a juft obleryation that things 
are ſometimes better and ſometimes worle - 
than they appear to be. We ought there-. 
fore to reftrain our exceſſive forwardneſs. 


4% 
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pleaſure of à pious ſoul; without: it we 


are no Chriſtians; and he that practiſes 
it moſt is the beſt follower of Chriſt; 


for our Lord ſpent much time in con- 


verſe with his heavenly Father. This is 
balm that eaſes the moſt raging pains of 


the mind, when the wounded. conſcience 
comes to the mercy-ſeat, and finds par- 


don and peace there. This is the cordial 


- that revives and exalts our natures, when 


the: ſpirit, broken with ſorrows, and al- 


--moſ fainting to death, draws near to the 


Almighty Phyſician, and is healed and 
refreſned. The mercy-ſeat in heaven 
is our ſureſt and ſweeteſt refuge in every 
hour of diſtreſs and darkneſs upon earth; 


this is our daily ſupport and relief, while 
we are paſſing throngh à world of temp- 


tations and hardſhips in the way to the 
promiſed land. is good to draw 
ii. 28. 


* at a final and 
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thoſe, queſtions. in which the pure and 
ſimple mathematics, whoſe theorems; are 
demonſtrable, and leave ſcarce any 
doubt; and yet even in the purſuit of 
ſome. few of theſe, mankind have been 
ſtrangely bewildered. 

Spend a few thoughts ſometimes on 


the. puzzling enquiries gc va- 


cuums and atoms, the doctrine of infi- 
nites, indiviſibles, and incommenſura- 
bles, in geometry, wherein there appear 
ſome inſolvable difficulties: do this on 
purpoſe to give you a more ſeniible im- 
preſſion of che poverty of your under- 
ſtanding, and the imperfection of your 
knowledge. This will teach you what 
a vain thing it is to fancy that you know 
all things, and will inſtruct you to think 
modeſtly of your preſent attainments 

when every duſt of the earth, and every 
inch of empty ſpace ſurmounts your un- 
derſtanding, and triumphs over your pre- 
ſumption. - Arithmo had been bred up 
to accounts all his life, and thought. 
himſelf a complete maſter of numbers. 
But when he was puſhed hard to give the 
ſquare root of the number 2, he tried at 


it, and laboured long in milleſimal frac- 
tions, till he confeſſed there was no end 


of the enquiry; and yet he learnt ſo 
much modeſty by this perplexing queſ- 
tion, that he was afraid to ſay, It was 
an impoſſible thing.“ Tis ſome: good 


degree of improvement when we are 


afraid to be poſitive. 8 | 

Read the accounts of thoſe vaſt trea- 
ſures of knowledge which ſome of the 
dead have poſſeſſed, and ſome of the liv- 
ing do poſſeſs. Read, and be aſtoniſhed 
at the almoſt incredible advances which 
have been made in ſcience. Acquaint 
yourſelves. with ſome. perſons. of great 
tearning, that by converſe among them, 
and comparing yourſelves. with them, 
you may acquire a mean opinion of your 
own attainments, and .may thereby be 
animated with new zeal, to equal them 
as far as poſſible, or to exceed: thus let. 
your diligence be quickened by a gene- 
rous and laudable emulation. 


F 52. Dogmatiſm cenſured. 
Maintain a conſtant watch at all 
times againſt. a dogmatical ſpirit: fix 
not your aſſent to any propoſition in a firm 
and unalterable manner, till you have 


— 


ſome firm and unalterable ground for it, 
and till you have arrived at ſome clear 
and ſure evidence; till you have turned 
the propoſition on all ſides, and ſearched 
the matter through and through, ſo that 
you cannot be miſtaken. And even 
where you think you have full grounds 
of aſſurance, be not too early, nor too 
frequent, in expreſſing this aſſurance in 


too peremptory and poſitive a manner, 


remembering that human nature is al- 
ways liable to miſtake in this corrupt 
and feeble ſtate. : 2 

A dogmatical ſpirit inclines a man to 
be cenſorious of his neighbours. Every 
one of his opinions appears to him writ-. 
ten as it were with ſun-beams, and he 
grows angry that his neighbour does not 
ſee it in the ſame light. He is tempted 
to diſdain his . as men of 
low and dark underſtandings, becauſe 
they do not believe what he 4 


$ 53. Meditation. 


Meditation, or ſtudy, includes all thoſe 
exerciſes of the mind whereby we render 
all the former methods uſeful for our in- 
creaſe in true knowledge and wiſdom. It 
is by meditation we come to confirm our 
memory of things that paſs through our 
thoughts in the occurrences of life, in 
our own experiences, and in the obſer- 
vation we make: it is by meditation 
that we draw various inferences, and 
eſtabliſh in our minds general principles 
of knowledge : it is by meditation that 
we compare the various ideas which we 
derive from our ſenſes, or from the ope- 
ration of our fouls, and join them in pro- 
poſitions : it is by meditation that we fix 
in our memory whatſoever we learn, and 
form our -own judgment of the truth 
or falſhood, the ſtrength or weakneſs of 
what others ſpeak or write, It is medi- 
tation, or ſtudy, that draws put long 
chains of argument -and ſearches and 
finds deep and difficult truths, Which be- 
fore lay concealed in darknels. _ 
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and complex ideas. It is this lays the 
| lhe rk and foundation of all 


nowledge, and makes ' us capable of 
"uſing any of the other methods for im- 
proving 


proving the mind.: for if we did not at- 
rain a variety of ſenſible and intellectual 
ideas, by the ſenſation of outward ob- 
jects, by the conſcionſneſs of our own 


, appetites and - paſſions, pleaſures and 
pains, and by inward experience of the 


actings of our own ſpirits, it would be 


impoſſible either for men or books to 


teach us any thing. It is obſervation 
that muſt give us our firſt ideas of 


things, as it includes in it fenſe and 


cConſciouſneſs. 


All our knowledge derived from ob- 
ſervation, whether it be of ſingle ideas, 


or of propoſitions, is knowledge gotten 
at firſt hand. Hereby we ſee and know 
things as they are, or as they appear to 
us; we take the impreſſions of them on 
our minds from the original objects 
themſelves, which give a clearer and 
ſtronger conception of things. Theſe 
ideas are more lively, and the propoſi- 
tions (at leaſt in many caſes) are much 
more evident: Whereas what knowledge 
we derive from lectures, reading, and 
. converſation, is but the copy of other 


men's ideas; that is, the picture of a 


picture; and it is one remove further 
from the original. I 
Another advantage of obſervation is, 
that we may gain knowledge all the day 
long, and every moment of our lives, 
and every moment of our exiſtence we 
| may be adding ſomething to our intel- 
lectual treaſures thereby, except only 
while we are aſleep; and even then the 
remembrance, of our dreamings will 
teach us ſome truths, and lay a founda- 
tion for a better acquaintance with hu. 
man nature, both in the powers and in 
the frailties of it. 


$ 55. Advantages of Reading. 

By reading we acquaint ourſelves in a 
very extenſive manner with the affairs, 
actions, and thoughts, of the living and 
the dead, in the moſt remote nations, 
and in the moſt diſtant ages; and that 
with as much eaſe as though they lived 
in our own age and nation. By reading 
of books we may learn ſomething from 
all parts of mankind ; whereas by obſer- 
vation we learn all from ourſelves, and 
only what comes within our own direct 
-£ognizance : by converſation we can only 
enjoy the aſſiſtance of a very few perſons, 
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viz, thoſe who are near us, and live at 
the fame time that we do; that is, our 
neighbours and contemporaries. But our 
knowledge is ſtill much more narrowed 
than if we confine ourſelves merely to 
our own ſolitary reaſonings without much 
obſervation, or reading; for then all our 
improvement muſt ariſe only from our 
own inward powers and meditations. 


8 56. Reading and Converſation con- 


traſted. 


By reading, we learn not only the ac- 
tions and the ſentiments of diſtant na- 


tions and ages, but we transfer to our- 


ſelves the knowledge and improvements 
of the moſt learned men, and the wiſeſt 
and the beſt of mankind, when or where- 
ſoever they lived: for though many books 
have been written by weak and injudi- 
cious perſons, yet the moſt of thoſe books 
which have obtained great reputation in 
the world, are the products of great and 
wiſe men in their ſeveral ages and na- 
tions: whereas we can obtain the con- 
verſation and inſtruction of thoſe only 
who are within the reach of our dwel- 


ling, or our acquaintance, whether they 


are wiſe or unwiſe; and ſometimes that 
narrow ſphere ſcarce affords any perſon 
of great eminence in wiſdom or learn- 
ing, unleſs our inſtructor happen to have 
this character. And as for our own ſtu- 
dies and meditations, even when we ar- 
rive at ſome good degrees of learning, 
our advantage for further improvement 
in knowledge by them is ſtill far more 
contracted than what we may derive 
from reading. ee | 

When we read good authors, we learn 
the beſt, the moſt laboured, and moſt re- 
fined ſentiments even of thoſe wiſe and 
learned men; for they have ſtudied hard, 
and committed to writing their matureſt 
thoughts, and the reſult of their long ſtu- 
dy and experience: whereas by conver- 
ſation, and in ſome lectures, we obtain 
many times only the preſent thoughts of 
our tutors or friends, which (though 
they may be bright and uſeful) yet, at 
firſt, perhaps, may be ſudden and indi- 
geſted, and are mere hints; which have 
riſen to no maturity. b/.  ©:5/ 


Tis another advantage of reading, 


that we may review What we have read; 


we 
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and meditate on it, at ſucceſſive ſeaſons, 
in our ſereneſt and retired hours, having 


the book always at hand: but what we 


obtain by converſation and in leQures 
is oftentimes loſt again as ſoon as the 
company. breaks up, or at leaſt when the 
day vaniſhes ; unleſs we happen to have 
the talent of a good memory, or quickly 
retire and mark down what remarkables 
we have found in thoſe diſcourſes. And 
for the ſame reaſon, and for want of re- 
tiring and writing, many a learned man 
has loſt ſeveral uſeful meditations of his 


cn, and could never recall them again. 


| { 57. Verbal Inflrufion. 
There is ſomething more ſprightly, 
more delightful, and entertaining, in 
the living diſcourſe of a wiſe, a learned, 
and well- qualified teacher, than there is 
in the ſilent and ſedentary practice of 


reading. The very turn of voice, the 


good pronunciation, and. the polite and 
alluring manner, which ſome teachers 
have attained, will engage the attention, 
keep the ſoul fixed, and convey and in- 
linuate into the mind the ideas of things 
in a more lively and forcible way, than 
the mere reading of books-in the filence 
and retirement of the cloſet. 


$ 58. Converſation, 
When we converſe familiarly with a 


learned friend, we have his own help at and filent reading would never have been 


hand to explain to us every word and 
ſentiment that ſeems obſcure in his diſ- 
courſe, and to inform us of his whole 
meaning, ſo that we are in much leſs 
danger of miſtaking his ſenſe: whereas 
in books, whatſoever is really obſcure, 
may alſo abide always obſcure with- 
out remedy, ſince the author 1s not at 
band, that we may inquire his ſenſe. 

If we miſtake the meaning of our 
friend in. converſation, we are quickly 
ſet right again ; but in reading we many 
times go on in the ſame miſtake, and are 
not capable of recovering ourſelves from 


it. Thence it comes to paſs that we have 


ſo many conteſts in all ages about the 
meaning of ancient authors, and eſpe- 
cially ſacred. writers. Happy ſhould we 
be, could we but converſe with Moſes, 
lieh, and St. Paul, and coofuls. the 
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ve may conſult the page again and again, 


prophets. and apoſtles, when we meet 


with a difficult text! But that glorious 


converſation is reſerved for the ages of 
future bleſſedneſs. 8 | 

_ Converſation calls out into light what 
has been lodged in all the receſſes and 
ſecret chambers of the ſoul. By occa- 
ſional hints and incidents it brings old 
uſeful notions into remembrance; it un- 
folds and diſplays the hidden treaſures 
of knowledge with which reading, obſer- 
vation, and ſtudy, had before furniſhed 
the mind. By mutual diſcourſe the ſoul 
is awakened and allured to bring forth, 
its hoards of knowledge, aad it learns 
how to render them molt uſeful to man- 


kind. A man of vaſt reading, without 


converſation, is like a miſer, who lives 


only to himſelf. 


In free and friendly converſation, our 
intellectual powers are more animated, 
and our ſpirits act with a ſuperior vi- 
our in the queſt and purſuit of un- 
nown truths. There is a ſharpneſs and 
ſagacity of thought that attends conver- 
ſation, beyond what we find whilſt we 
are ſhut up reading and muſing in our 
retirements. Our ſouls may be ng in 
ſolitude, but not ſparkling, though per- 
haps we are employed in reading the 
works of the brighteſt writers. Often 
has it happened in free diſcourſe, that 
new thoughts are ſtrangely ſtruck out, 
and the ſeeds of truth ſparkle and blaze 
through the company, which in calm 


excited. By converſation you will both 
give and receive this benefit; as flints, 
when put into motion and ſtriking 
againſt each other, produce living fire 
on both ſides, which would never have 
riſen from the ſame hard materials in a 
ſtate of reſt. | 
In generous converſation, amongſt in- 
genious and learned men, we have a 
great advantage of propoling our -own 
opinions, and of bringing our own ſenti- 
ments to the teſt, and learning in a 
more compendions way what the world 
will judge of them, how mankind will 
receive them, what objections may he 
raiſed againſt them, what defects there 
are in our ſcheme, and how to correct 
our own miſtakes; which advantages 
are not ſo eaſily obtained by our own 
private meditations: fer the pleaſure we 


— 


take in our own ard; and the paſſion 


of ſelf-love, as well as the narrowneſs of gion 
our on views, tempts us to paſs too fa- 

vourablean opinion on ourown ſchemes ; * 
whereas the variety of genius in our ſe- 


veral aſſbeiates will give happy notices 


how our opinion will ſtand 1 in the view. 


of mankind. 
It is alfo another conſiderable advan- 
of "converſation, that it furniſhes 


the ſtudent with the knowledge of men 


and the affairs of life, as N fur- 


niſhes him with book- learning. 
who dwells all his days among books 
may have amaſſed 1 6% a ng heap 
of notions ; but he may be a mere ſcho- 
lar, which is a contem Fo « fort of cha- 
racter in the world. | ermit who has 
been ſhut up in his cell in a college has 
contracted a fort of mould and ruſt upon. 
his ſoul, and all his airs of behaviour 


have a certain aukwardneſs in them: 


bur theſe aukward airs are worn off by 
degrees in company; the ruſt and 4 
mould are filed and bruſhed off 
lite con verfation, The ſcholar now 
comes a citizen or a tleman, a nei 
bour and a friend; he learns how to 
dreſs his fomimpnts in the faireſt co- 
lours, as well as to ſet them in the fair- 
eſt light. Thus he brings out his no- 
tions with honour, he makes ſome uſe of 
them in the world, and improves the 
theory * Practice. | 
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$ Barred reproved, and Love of our 
ee Creatures recommended. LS 


Confer whether che perſons 1 
are good or not. If they are you 
pious, your hatred has a double guilt in 
it, fince you are bound to love them 
both as men and chriftians. Will you 
hate thoſe-whom God loves? Will you 
hate thoſe who have the image of 
Chriſt, and in whom the Spirit God 
inhabits > If they have any blameable 
2 ies in them, let your charity cover 
thoſe faules and follies: let your thoughts 
rather dwell upon their virtues, and 
their ſacred relation to God. This will 
have. a happy influence to turn your ha- 
tred into love. Think of them as mem- 
tbers of Chriſt, and you cannot Hate 
"hom ifyqu are of An * 


/ 


man. 


a diſciple: 4445 


This 3 is the 
good and 
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If they are perſons who neglect reli. 
on, and have not the fear of God, yet 


they may have ſome — qualities in 
them, ſome moral or ſocial virtues, or 


ſome natural excellencies, which may 

merit your eſteem; and invite your love: 

ys leaſt theſe agreeable qualities may di- 
iniſn your"! averſion, and abate your 


£ hed; I confeſs it is the nature of ma- 


lice and envy, to overlook all that is 
good and amiable in a perſon, and-to 
remark only what is evil and hateful ; 
but this is not the ſpirit and temper of a 
chriſtian; nor of Jeſus Chriſt our maſter. 
There was a young man who loved his 
riches ſo well, that he refuſed to become 
our bleſſed Lord faw 
ſome good ities in him: he look- 
«ed you Kim, and loved him, Mark 
* „ 

But if the perſons whom you hate 
have nothing good in them that you can 
find, then they ought to be pitied rather 
chan to be bated: they are not worthy 
of your envy, nor do they need the pu- 
niſhnient of your- malice in this world, 
who expoſe themſelves to the wrath and 
vengeance of God in- the world to come. 

Will you ſay, they are ſo impious be- 
fore God, and fo injurious to men, that 
they deſerve to be hated ? But conſider, 
if you were but puniſhed in every re- 
ſpect as you deſerve, hoth for your of- 
fences | againft God and man, what 
would become of you? Piry them there- 
fore, as you ho ope for pity. Imitate the 
goodneſs of „“ your | heavenly Father, 


Who makes his fun to ſhine, and his rain 


to fall, on the juſt and on the 
ruſe of Chi <<: 

© Of the Paſſions. 

$60. Profuable aue RE re- 
commande. 


unjuſt. * 


Books of importance of any Bid; 754 


A b complete treatiſes on any ſub- 


ſhould Ve firſt read in a bs 5 1 
manner, to lea 

reatiſe 4 miſes, and 

expect fro the writer's 

And for this end 1 


— and curſor) 
little what the 
what you ma 

manner and Lint 


would adviſe always, that the preface 
be read, and a ſurve taken of the table 
of contents; if chere 


firſt ſurvey 
vou wilt en 


4 before this 


the p 18 8555 | 


only de 2 uttedh to . 
the 
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the book the firſt reading, but you will 
be much aſſiſted in your ſecond peruſal 
of it, which ſhould be done with greater 


attention and deliberation; and you 


will learn with more eaſe and readineſs 
what the author pretends to teach. In 
jour reading, mark what is new or un- 
known to you before, and review thoſe 
chapters, pages, or paragraphs. Unleſs 
a reader has an uncommon and molt re- 
tentive memory, I may venture to affirm, 
that there is ſcarce any book or chapter 
worth reading once, that is not worthy 
a ſecond peruſal, At leaſt take a care- 
ful review of all the lines or paragraphs 
which you marked, and make a recol- 
lection of the ſections which you thought 


truly valuable, 


There is another reaſon alſo why I 
would chuſe to take a ſuperficial and 
curſory ſurvey of a. book, before I ſit 
down to read it, and dwell upon it with 
ſtudious attention; and that is, that 
there may be ſevefal difficulties in it 
which we cannot eably underſtand and 
conquer at the firſt reading, for want of 
a fuller comprehenſion of the author's 
whole ſcheme. And therefore in ch 
treatiſes we ſhould not ſtay till we maſ- 
ter every difficulty at the firſt peruſal ; 
for perhaps many of theſe wquld appear 
to be_ſolved when we. haye proceeded 
farther in that book, or would vaniſh of 
themſelves upon a ſecond reading. 


What we cannot reach and penetrate 
at firſt may be noted down as a. matter 
of after-conſideration and enquiry, if 
the pages that'follow do not happen to 


ftrike a compleat light upon thoſe which 
§ 61. Benefit of converſing with Men of 
various Countries, and of different Par- 
ties, Opinious, and Practice. 
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. Confine not yourſelf always to one ſort 


of company, or to perſons of the ſame 


party or opinion, either in matters of 


a learning, religion, or the civil life, a leſt 


if you ſhould happen to be nurſed up 
or educated in early miſtake, you ſhould 
be confirmed and eſtabliſhed in the ſame 
miſtake, by converſing only with per- 
ſons of the ſame ſentiments. A free 
and general converſation with men of 
various countries, and of different par- 


n 


ties, opinions, and practices (ſo far a4 
may be done ſafely) is of excellent uſe to 
undeceive us in many wrong judgments 
which we may have framed, and to lead 
us into juſter thoughts, It is ſaid, when 


the king of Siam, near China, firft con- 


verſed with ſome European merchants, 
who ſought the favour of trading on his 
coaſt, he enquired of them ſome of the 
common appearances of. ſummer and 
winter in their country; and when they 
told him of water growing ſo hard in 
their rivers, that men and horſes, and 
laden carriages, paſſed over it, and that 
rain ſometimes fell down as white and 
light as feathers, and ſometimes almoſt 


as hard as ſtones, he could not believe 


a ſyllable they ſaid ; for ice, ſnow, and 
hail, were names and things utterly un- 
known to him, and to his ſubjects in 
that hot climate : he therefore renounc- 


ed all traffic with ſuch ſhameful liars, ' 


and would not ſuffer them to trade with 

his people. See here the natural effects 

of groſs ignorance |! | 
Converſation with foreigners on vari- 


ous occaſions has a happy influence to 


enlarge our minds, and to ſet them free 


from many errors and groſs prejudices we 


are ready to imbibe concerning them. 
8 62. To render Converſation infirufive. 


To make converſation-more valuable 
and uſeful, whether it be in a deſigned 
or accidental viſit, among perſons of the 
ſame or different ſexes, after the neceſ- 
ſary ſalutations are finiſhed, and the 
ſtream of common talk begins to heſi- 
tate, or runs flat and low, let ſome one 
perſon take a book which may be agree- 
able to the whole company, and by 


common conſent let him read in it ten 


lines, or a paragraph or two, or a few 
pages, till ſome word or ſentence gives 
occaſion for any of the company to offer 
a thought or two relating to that ſub- 
ject: interruption of the reader ſhould 
be no blame, for converſation is the 
buſineſs; whether it be to confirm What 
the author ſays, or to improve it, to en- 
large upon it, or to correct it, to ob- 
ject againſt it, or to aſk any queſtion” 
that is a-kin to it; and let every one 


that pleaſe add their opinion, and pro- 


mote the converfation. When the diſ- 
H h | courſe 
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courſe finks again, or diverts to trifles, 
Jet him that reads purſue the page, and 
read on further paragraphs or pages, till 
ſome occaſion is given by a word or a 
ſentence for a new diſcourſe to be ſtart- 
ed, and that with the utmoſt eaſe and 
freedom. Such a method as this would 
prevent the hours of a viſit from running 
all to waſte, and by this means, even 
among ſcholars, they will ſeldom find 
occaſion for that too juſt and bitter re- 
flection, I have loſt my time in the 
company of the learngd.”” 


By ſuch practice as this is, young la- 


dies may very honourably and agree- 
ably improve their hours; while one 
applies herſelf to reading, the others 
employ their attention, even among the 


various artifices of the needle ; but let 


all of them make their occaſional re- 
marks or enquiries. 'This will guard a 
good deal of that precious time from 
modiſh trifling impertinence or ſcandal, 
which might otherwiſe afford matter for 
painful repentance. I 
Obſerve this rule in general :—when- 
ſoever it lies in your power to lead the 
converſation, let it be directed to ſome 
profitable point of knowledge or prac- 
tice, ſo far as may be done with decen- 
cy; and let not the diſcourſe and the 
hours be ſuffered to run looſe without 
aim or deſign: and when a ſubje& is 


ſtarted, paſs not haſtily to another, be- 


fore you have brought the preſent theme 


of diſcourſe to ſome tolerable iſſue, or a 


joint conſent to drop it. 
$ 63. Diſputation. 


Great care mult be taken leſt your de- 
bates break in upon your paſſions, and 
awaken them to take part in the con- 
troverſy. When the opponent puſhes 
bard, and gives juſt and mortal wounds 
to our own opinion, our paſſions are very 
apt to feel the ftrokes, and to riſe in re- 
ſentment and defence. Self is ſo min- 
gled with the ſentiments which we have 
choſen, and has ſuch a tender feeling of 
all the oppoſition which is madeto them, 
that perſonal brawls are very ready to 
come in as ſeconds to ſucceed and finiſh 
the diſpute of opinions. Then "noiſe 
and clamour and folly appear in all their 
ſhapes, and chaſe reaſon and truth out 
of tight. . 


1 


$ 64. Of fixing the Attention, 

A ftudent ſhould labour by all proper 
methods to acquire a ſteady fixation of 
thought. Attention is a very neceſſary 
thing in order to improve our minds. 
'The evidence of truth does not always 
appear immediately, nor ftrike the ſoul 
at firſt fight. It is by long attention 
and inſpection that we arrive at evi- 
dence, and it is for want of it we judge 
falſely of many things. We make haſte 
to judge and determine upon a ſlight and 
ſudden view, we confirm our gueſles 
which ariſe from a glance, we paſs a 
Judgment while we have but a confuſed 
or obſcure perception, and thus plunge 
ourſelves into miſtakes. This is like a 
man who, walking in a miſt, or being at 
a great diſtance from any viſible object 
(ſuppoſe a tree, a man, a horſe, or a 
church) judges much amiſs of the figure 
and ſituation and colours of it, and 
ſometimes takes one for the other ; 
whereas if he would but withhold his 
judgment till he come nearer to it, or 
ſtay till clearer light comes, and then 
would fix his eyes longer upon it, he 
would ſecure himſelf from thoſe miſ- 
takes. | | 1 

Mathematical ſtudies have a ſtrong 


influence towards fixing the attention of 


the mind, and giving a ſteadineſs to a 
wandering diſpoſition, becauſe they deal 
much in lines, figures, and numbers, 
which affect and pleaſe the ſenſe and 
imagination. Hiſtories have a ſtrong 
tendency the ſame way; for they en- 
gage the ſoul by a variety of ſenſible oc- 
currences; when it hath begun, it knows 


not how to leave off; it longs to know 


the final event, through a natural cu- 
rioſity that belongs to mankind. Voy- 
ages and travels, and accounts of ſtrange 
countries and ſtrange appearances, will 
aſſiſt in this work. This ſort of ſtudy 
detains the mind by the perpetual oc- 
currence and expectation of ſomething 
new, and that which may gratefully 
ſtrike the imagination. 

The beſt way to learn any ſcience is 
to begin with a regular ſyſtem, or a 
ſhort and plain ſcheme of that ſcience, 
well drawn up into a narrow compaſs, 

Fa omitting 
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tems are neceſſary to give an entire and 


comprehenſive view of the ſeveral parts 
of any ſcience, which may have a mu- 


tual influence toward the explication or 


proof of each other: whereas if a man 


deals always and only in eſſays, and diſ- 


courſes on particular parts of a ſcience, 


he will never obtain a diſtinct and juſt 
idea of the whole, and may perhaps 


omit ſome important part of it, after ſe- 


ven years reading of ſuch occaſional diſ- 


courſes. For this reaſon, young ſtu- 


dents ſnould apply themſelves to their 
ſyſtems much more than pamphlets. 
That man is never fit to judge of parti- 


cular ſubjects relating to any ſcience, 


who has never taken a ſurvey of the 
whole. 5 . | 
It is the remark of an ingenious wri- 


ter, ſfould a barbarous Indian, who had 
never ſeen a palace or a ſhip, view their 


ſeparate and disjointed parts, and ob- 
ſerve the pillars, doors, windows, cor- 


nices, and turrets of the one, or the 


prow and ftern, the ribs and maſts, the 
ropes and fhrowds, the ſails and tackle 
of the other, he would be able to form 


but a very lame and dark idea of either 
of thoſe excellent and uſeful inventions. 


In like manner, thoſe who contemplate 
only the fragments or pieces broken off 
from any ſcience, diſperſed in ſhort un- 
connected diſcourſes, and do not diſ- 
cern their relation to each other, and 


how they may be adapted, and by their 
union procure. the delightful ſymmetry 


of a regular ſcheme, can never ſurvey 


an entire body of truth, but muſt al- 


ways view it as deformed and diſtemper- 
ed; while their ideas, which muſt be 
ever indiſtin& and often repugnant, will 
lie in the brain unſorted, and thrown 
together without order or coherence : 
ſuch 1s the knowledge of thoſe men who 
live upon the ſcraps of ſcience,  _ 
Improv. of the Mind. 


$ 66. Rule for the Improvement of the 
| _ reaſoning Faculties, 


Accuſtom yourſelves to clear and dif- - 


tin& ideas, to evident propoſitions, to 
ſtrong and-convincing arguments. Con- 


verſe much with. thoſe men, and thoſe 


reflecting on rules. 
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umitting the deep or more abſtruſe parts 
af it, and that alſo under the conduct and 
inſtruction of ſome ſkilful teacher. Syſ- 


books, and thoſe parts of learning, 
where you meet.with the greateſt clear- 
neſs. of thought and force of reaſoning. 
The mathematical ſciences, and parti- 
cularly arithmetic, geometry, and me- 
chanics, abound with theſe advantages: 
and if there were nothing valuable in 
them for the uſes of human life, yet the 
very ſpeculative parts of this ſort of 
learning are well worth our ſtudy : for 
by. perpetual examples they teach us to 
conceive with clearneſs, to connect our 
ideas, and propoſitions in a train of de- 
pendence, to reaſon with ſtrength and 
demonſtration, and to diſtinguiſn be- 
tween truth and falſehood. Something 
of theſe ſciences ſhould be ſtudied by 
every man who. pretends to learning, and 
that, as Mr. Locke expreſſes it, not 
*© ſo much to make us mathematicians, 
© as to make us reaſonable creatures.” 
We ſhould, gain ſuch a. familiarity 
with evidence of perception and force of 
reaſoning, and get ſuch a habit of diſ- 
cerning clear truths, that the mind may 
be ſoon offended with obſcurity and con- 
fuſion : then we ſhall, as it were, natu- 
rally and with eaſe reſtrain our minds 
from raſh judgment, before we attain 
Juſt evidence of the propoſition which 
is offered to us: and we ſhall with the 
ſame eaſe, and, as it were, naturally, 
ſeize and embrace every truth that is 
propoſed with juſt evidence. 
This habit of conceiving clearly, of 
Judging juſtly, and of reaſoning, well, is 
not to be attained merely by the happi- 
neſs of conftitution, the brightneſs of 
genius, the belt; natural parts, or the beſt 
collection of logical precepts : it is cuſ- 
tom and practice that muſt form this ha- 
bit. We muſt apply ourſelves: to it till 
we perform all this readily, and without 
A coherent think- 
er, and a ſtrict reaſoner, is not to be 
made at once by a ſet of rules, any more 
than a good painter or muſician may be 


formed extempore by an excellent lec- 


ture on muſic or painting. It is of in- 
finite importance therefore, in our young- 
er years, to be taught both the value and 
the practice of conceiving clearly and 
reaſqning right : for when we are grown 
up to the middle of life, or paſt it, it is 


no wonder we ſhould not learn good 
reaſoning, any more than that an ig- 
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„ clown ſhould not be able ta learn 
fine language, dancing, or courtly be- 


haviour, when his ruſtic airs have grown. 


up with him till the age of forty. 
For want of this care, ſome per- 
 fons of rank and education dwell all 


their days among obſcure ideas; they 


conceive and judge always in confuſion; 
they take weak arguments for demon- 
Rration; they are led away with the 
diſguiſes and ſhadows of truth Now 


if ſuch perſons happen to have a bright 


imagination, a volubility of ſpeech, and. 
copiouſneſs of language, they hot only 
impoſe many errors upon their own un- 
derſtandings, but they ſtamp the image 
of their own miſtakes upow their neigh- 
/ bours alſo, 
abroad. . 


§ 67. Advice on ths Subject of Argument. 
Be not ſo ſolicitous about the num- 
ber as the weight of your arguments, 
eſpecially in proving any propoſition 
that admits of natural certainty, or of 
complete demonſtration. Many times 
we do injury to a cauſe. by veins 
upon trifling arguments. We amule 
our hearers with uncertainties, by mul- 


tiplying the number of feeble reaſon- 


ings,” before we mention thoſe which 
e more ' ſubſtantial, concluſive, and 
n 


And toe often we yield 
up our own aſſent to mere probable ar- 
guments, where certain proofs may be 


obtained. | | 
Labour, in all your arguings, to en- 


lighten the underſtanding, as well as to 


conquer and captivate the judgment. 
Argue in ſuch a manner as may give a 
natural, diſtinct, and ſolid knowledge 
of things to your hearers, as well as to 
force their aſſent by a mere proof of the 
queſtion, . 


$ 68. Emrance upon the World. 
Curino was a young man brought up 


to a reputable trade: the term of his 


apprenticeſhip was almoſt expired, and 
he was contriving how he might venture 


into the world with ſafety, and -purſue 


buſineſs with. innocence and ſucceſs, 
Among. his near kindred, Serenus was 
one, a gentleman of conſiderable cha- 
racter in the ſacred profeſſion; and 
after he had conſulted with his father, 


(c 


and ſpread their errors 


bible as your beſt treaſure; and 


who was a merchant of great efteem ank 
experience, he alſo thought fit to ſeek a 
word of advice from the divine. Sere- 


nus had ſuch a reſpect for his young 


kinſman, that he ſet his thoughts at 
work on this ſubject, and with ſome 
tender expreſſions, whick melted the 
youth into tears, he put into his hand 
a paper of his beſt counſels. Curino- 
entered upon buſineſs, purſued his em- 
ployment with uncommon advantage, 
and, under the bieſſing of Heaven, 
advanced himſelf to a conſiderable eſ- 
tate. He lived with honour in the 
world,, and gave a luſtre to the religion. 
which he profeſſed; and after a long 
Hife of piety and uſefulneſs, he died 
with a ſacred compoſure of ſoul, under 
the influences of the Chriſtian hope, 
Some of his neighbours. wondered at. 
his felicity in this world, joined with/ 
ſo. much innocence, and ſuch ſevere 
virtue; but after his death this paper 
was found in his cloſet, which was 
drawn up by ltis kinfman in holy orders, 
and was ſuppoſed to have a large ſhare 
in procuring his happineſs. 2299 


3% 69. Advice to a young Man. 
I. I preſume you defire to be happy 


here and hereafter ; you know there are 
a thouſand difliculties which attend this 
purſuit ; ſome of them perhaps you 
foreſee, but there aye multitudes which. 
you could never think of. Never truſt 


therefore to your on underſtanding in 


the things of this world, where you can 
have the advice of a wiſe and faithful 
friend; nor dare venture the more im- 
portant concerns of your ſoul, and your 


eternal intereſts in the world to come, 


upon the mere light of nature, and the 
dictates of your own reaſon ; ſince the 


Word of God, and the advice of Heaven, 
lies in your hands. 
leſs indeed are thoſe children of pride, 


Vain and thought- 


who chuſe to turn heathens in, the 
midſt of Great Britain; who live upon 
the mere religion of nature and their 
own ſtock, when they have been trained 
up among all the 8 advantages of 
Chriſtianity, and the bleſſings of divine 
revelation and grace ct 

II. Whatſoever your circumſtances 
may be in this world, ſtill value your 
what - 
ſoe ver 


Toever be your employment here, {till 
look upon religion as your beſt buſineſs. 
Your bible contains eternal life in it, 
and all the riches of the upper world ; 
and religion is the only way to become 
a poſſeſſor of them. . 

III. To direct your carriage towards 
Bod, converſe particularly with the 
book of Pſalms: David was a man of 
ſincere and eminent devotion. To be- 
have aright among men, acquaint your- 
ſelf with the whole book of Proverbs : 
Solomon was a man of large experience 
and wiſdom. And to perfect your di- 
rections in both theſe, read the Goſpels 
and the Epiſtles; you will find the beſt 


of rules and the beſt of examples there, 


and thoſe more immediately ſuited to 
the Chriſtian life. | 
IV. As a man, maintain ftri& tem- 
perance and ſobriety, by .a wiſe govern- 
ment of your appetites and paſſions : as 
a neighbour, influence and engage all 
around you to be your friends, by a 
temper and carriage made up of pru- 
dence and goodnelſs; and let the poor 
have a certain ſhare in all your yearly 
profits: as a trader, keep that golden 
ſentence of our Saviour's ever before 
you, „ Whatſoever you would that 
% men ſhould do unto you, do you alſo 


„ unto them.“ 


V. While you make the precepts of 
ſcripture the conſtant ru of your duty, 
you may with courage Teſt upon the 
promiſes of ſcripture as the ſprings of 
your encouragement ; all divine afliſt- 


ances and divine recompences are con- 


tained in them. The ſpirit of light 


and grace is promiſed to aſſiſt them 


that aſk it. Heaven and glory are 
promiſed to reward the faithful and the 
obedient. 

VI. In every affair of life, begin 
with God; conſult him in every thing 


that concerns you; view him as the 


author of all your bleſſings, and all 
your hopes, as your beſt friend, and 
your eternal portion. Meditate on 
kim in this view, with a continual re- 
newal of your truſt in him, and a daily 
ſurrender of yourſelf to him, till you 
feel that you love him moſt entirely, 
that you ſerve him with ſincere delight, 
and that you cannot live a day without 


— 


"i 


— 


\ 
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VII. You know yourſeff to be a man; 
an indigent creature and a ſinner, and 
you profeſs to be a Chriſtian, a diſciple 
of the bleſſed . Jeſus ; but never think 
you know Chriſt or yourſelf as you 
ought, till you find a daily need of him 
for righteouſneſs and ſtrength, for par- 
don and ſanctification ; and let him be 
your conſtant introducer to the great 
God, though he ſit upon a throne of 
grace, Remember his own words, 
Job xiv. 6, ©* No man cometh to the 
«« Father but by me.” | 

VIII. Make prayer a pleaſure, and 
not a taſk, and then you will not forget 
nor omit it. If ever you have lived in 
a praying family, never let it be your 
fault if you do not live in one always. 
Believe that day, that hour, or thoſe 
minutes, to be all waſted and loſt, 
which any worldly pretences would 
tempt you to ſave out of the public 
worſhip of the church, the certain and 
conſtant duties of the cloſet, or any ne- 
ceſſary ſervices for God and godlineſs:: 
beware leſt a blaſt attend it, and not 4 
bleſſing. If God had not reſerved one 
day in ſeven to himſelf, I fear religion 
would have been loſt out of the world; 
and every day of the week is ex- 
poſed to a curſe which has no morning 
religion. | 

IX. See that you watch and labour, 
as well as pray: diligence and depen- 
dance muſt be united in the practice of 
every Chriſtian. It is the ſame wiſe 
man acquaints us, that the hand of the 
diligent, and the blefling of the Lord, 
Join together to make us rich, Prov. x. 
4. 22. rich in the treaſures of body or 
mind, of time or eternity. 

It is your duty indeed, under a ſenſe 
of your own weakneſs, to pray daily 
againſt fin ; but if you would effectually 
avoid it, you muſt alſo avoid temptation, 
and every dangerous opportunity, Set 
a double guard whereſoever you feel or 
ſaſpeR an enemy at hand. The world 
without, and the heart within, have ſo 


much flattery and deceit in them, that 


we mult keep a ſharp eye upon both, 


leſt we are trapt into miſchief between 
them. | 


X. Honour, profit, and pleaſure, 
have been ſometimes called the world's 
Trinity; they are its three chief idols; 

H h 3 each 


an — 


team) 


each of them is ſufficient to draw a ſoul 
of from God, and ruin it for ever. 
Beware of them therefore, and of all 
their ſubtle infinuations, if you would 


be innocent or happy. 


Remember that the honour which 
comes from God, the approbation of 
Heaven, and of your own conſcience, 
are infinitely more valuable than all the 
eſteem or applauſe of men. Dare not 


venture one ſtep out of the road of hea- 


ven, for fear of being laughed at for 
walking ſtrictly in it: it is a poor reli- 
gion that cannot ſtand _— a jeſt, 
Sell not your hopes of heavenly trea- 
ſures, nor any thing that belongs to 
your eternal intereſt, for any of, the ad- 
vantages of the preſent life: bs What 
% mall it profit a man to gain the 
«© whole world, and loſe his own 
„ © & 

Remember alſo the words of the wiſe 
man, ** He that loveth pleaſure ſhall 
be a poor man z*! he that indulges 


himſelf ** in wine and oil,“ that is, in 


drinking, in feaſting, and in ſenſual 
ratifications, ** ſhall not be rich,” It 
is one of St. Paul's characters of a moſt 
degenerate age, when men become 
4 lovers of pleaſure more than lovers 
% of God.” And that“ fleſhly-luſts 
% war againſt the ſoul,” is St. Peter's 
caveat to the Chriſtians of his time. 
Xl. Preſerve your conſcience always 
ſoft and ſenfible : if but one fin force 


its way into that tender part of the 


ſoul, and dwell eaſy there, the road is 
aved for a thouſand iniquities. | 
And take heed, that under any ſcru- 
ple, doubt, or temptation whatſoever, 
you never let any reaſonings ſatisfy 
your canſcience, which will not be a 
ſufficient anſwer or apology to the great 
Judge at the laſt day. 5 
XII. Keep this thought ever in your 
mind. It is a world of vanity and vexa- 
tion in which you live; the flatteries 


and promiſes of it are vain and deceit- 
ful; prepare therefore te meet diſap- 


pointments. Many of its occurrences 


are teazing and vexatjous. In every 


ruffling ſtorm without, poſſeſs your ſpi- 
Tit in patience, and let all be calm and 
ſerene within. Clouds and tempeſts 
are only found in the lower ſkies ; the 
heavens above are ever bright and clear. 


Let your heart and hope dwell much in 


theſe ſerene regions ; live as a ſtranger 
here on earth, but as a citizen of hea- 
ven, if. you will maintain a ſoul at 
ea. 1 

XIII. Since“ in many things we of. 
«* fend all,“ and there is not a day paſſes 
which is perfectly free from ſin, let re- 
% pentance towards God, and faith in 
7 our Lord Jeſus Chriſt,” be your daily 
work. A frequent renewal of theſe ex- 
erciſes, which make a Chriſtian at firſt, 
will be a conſtant evidence of your ſin- 
cere Chriſtianity, and give you peace 
in life, and hope in death, 

XIV. Ever carry about with you ſuch 
a ſenſe of the uncertainty of every thing 
in this life, and of life itſelf, as to put 
nothing off till to-morrow, which you 
can conveniently do to-day, Dilatory 
perſons are frequently expoſed to ſur- 
prize and hurry in every thing that be- 
longs to them: the time is come, and 
they are unprepared. Let the concerns 
of your foul and your ſhop, your trade 
and your religion, lie always in ſuch 
order, as far as poſſible, that death, at 
a ſhort warning, may be no occaſion of 
a diſquieting tumult in your ſpirit, and 
that you may eſcape the anguiſh of a 


bitter repentance in a dying hour, 


Farewel. | 

Pghronimus, a conſiderable Eaſt-land 
merchant, happened upon a copy of 
theſe advices about the time when he 
permitted his ſon to commence a part- 
nerſhip with him in his trade; he tran- 
ſcribed them with his own hand, and 
made a preſent of them to the youth, 
together with the articles of partner- 
ſhip. Here, young man, ſaid he, is a 
paper of more worth than theſe articles. 
Read it over once a month, till it is 


wrought in your very ſoul and temper. 


Walk by theſe rules, and I can truſt m 
eſtate in your hands. Copy out theſe 
counſels in yaur life, and you will make 
me and yourſelf eaſy and happy. 

3 Miſcel. Thoughts, 


* 
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70. Cyriefity to be encouraged in young 
a r 
Curioſity is a uſeful ſpring of know- 
ledge : it ſhould be encouraged in chil- 
dren, and awakened by frequent and 
familiar methods of talking with them : 
N 


«- 


( 
x 
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it ſhould be indulged in youth, but not 
without a prudent moderation. In thoſe 
who have too much, it ſhould be limited 
by a wiſe and gentle reſtraint or delay, 
leſt by wandering after every thing, 
they learn nothing to perfection. fa 
thoſe who have too little, it ſhould be 
excited, leſt they grow ſtupid, narrow - 
ſpirited, ſelf-ſatisfied, and never attain 
a treaſure of ideas, or an aptitude of 
underſtanding. 


$ 71, Gentleneſs of Addreſs ſucceſsful in 
convincing our Opponents. 


The ſofteſt and gentleſt addreſs to 
the erroneous, is the beſt way to con- 


vince them of their miſtake. Some- 


times 'tis neceſſary to repreſent to your 
opponent, that he is not far off from 
the truth, and that you would fain 
draw him alittle nearer to it; commend 
and eſtabliſh whatever he ſays that is 
juſt and true, as our bleſſed Saviour 
treated the young ſcribe, when he an- 
ſwered well concerning the two great 
commandments : ** Thou art not far,” 
ſays our Lord, “ from the kingdom 
* of heaven,” Mark xii. 34. Imitate 
the mildneſs and conduct of the bleſſed 
Jelus., - | i 
Come as near to your opponent as 
you can in all your propoſitions, and 
yield to him as much as you dare, in a 
conſiſtence with truth and juſtice, 

*Tis a very great and fatal miſtake in 
perſons who attempt to convince or re- 
concile others to their party, when they 
make the difference appear as wide as 


poſſſble; this is ſhocking to any perſon 


Who is to be convinced; he will chuſe 
rather to keep and maintain his own 
opinions, if he cannot come into yours 
without renouncing and abandoning 
every thing that he believed before. 
Human nature muſt be flattered a little, 
as well as reaſoned with, that ſo the 
argument may be able to come at his 
underſtanding, which otherwiſe will be 
thruſt off at a diſtance. If you charge a 
man with nonſenſe and abſurdities, 
with hereſy and ſelf- contradiction, you 
take a very wrong ſtep towards con- 
vincing him. 8 l 
Remember that error is not to be 
rooted out of the mind of man by re- 
proaches and railings, by flaſhes of wit 


and biting jeſts, by loud exclamations 
or ſharp ridicule: long declamations 
and triumph over our neighbour's miſ- 
take, will not prove the way to con- 
vince him; theſe are ſigns either of a 
bad cauſe, or of want of arguments 
or capacity for the defence of a good 
one. | 3 


Y 72. Ancient Roughneſs and modern 
Refinement of Language contraſted and 
cenſured, 0 


Some of our fathers neglected polite- 
neſs perhaps too much, and indulged a 
coarſeneſs of ſtyle, and a rough or auk- 
ward pronunciation ; but we have ſuch 
a value for elegancy, and ſo nice a taſte 
for what we call polite, that we dare not 
ſpoil the-cadence of a period to quote a 
text of ſcripure in it, nor diſturb the 
harmony of our ſentences, to number 
or to name the heads of our diſcourſes, 
And, for this reaſon, I have heard it 
hinted, that the name of Chriſt has 
been baniſhed out of polite ſermons, be- 
cauſe it 1s a monoſyllable of ſo many 
conſonants, and ſo harſh a ſound, 


$ 73. Religious and moral Reflections on 
| the Practice of Gaming. 


Many young gentlemen have been 
there bubbled and cheated of large ſums 
of money, which were given them by 
their parents to ſupport them honour- 
ably in their ſtations. In ſuch ſort of 
ſhops young ladies are tempted to ſquan- 
der away too large a ſhare of their year- 
ly allowance, if not of the proviſion 
which their parents have made for their 
whole lives. It is a fatal ſnare to both 
ſexes : if they win, they are allured till 
onward, while, according to their lan- 
guage, luck runs on their fide; if they 
loſe, they are tempted to another and 
another caſt of the die, and enticed on 
ſtill: to freſh games, by a deluſive hope 
that fortune will turn, and they ſhall 
recover all that they have loſt, In the 
midft of theſe ſcenes their paſſions riſe 
ſhamefully, a greedy defire of gain 
makes them warm and eager, and new 
loſſes plunge them. ſometimes into vex- 
ation and fury, till the ſoul is quite 
beaten. off from its guard, and virtue 
and reaſon have no manner of command 


over them. 
Hh 4 My 
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My worthy friend Mr. Neal, in his 
Reformation Sermon, has taken occa- 
ſion not only to inform us that mer- 


* chants and tradeſmen mix themſelves 
* at theſe tables with men of deſperate 
© fortunes, and throw the dice for their 
«« eſtates; but in a very decent and 
ſoft manner of addreſs, has enquired, 
* Whether public gaming in virtuous 
4% ladies is not a little out of character? 
„ Whether it does not draw them into 
* mixed company, and give them an 
air of boldneſs, which is perfectly in- 
* conſiſtent with that modeſty which is 
the ornament of the fair ſex? Whe- 
ther it does not engage them in an 
habit of idleneſs, and of keeping ill 
„ hours? Whether their paſſions are 
“ not ſometimes diſordered ? And whe- 
ther the loſſes they ſuſtain have not 
a tendency to breed ill blood in their 
& families, and between their neareſt 


c relations? It has been often obſerved, 


«© that gaming in a lady has uſually 
de been attended with the loſs of re- 
c putation, , and ſometimes of that 
& which is {till more valuable, her vir- 
ce tue and honour.” — Thus far pro- 
ceeds this uſeful Sermon. | | 
Now, if theſe be the diſmal and fre- 
quent conſequences of the gaming-table, 
the loſs of alittle money 1s one of the leaſt 
injuries you ſuſtain by it. But what if 
you ſhould ſtill come off gainers? Is this 
the way that God has taught or allowed 
us to procure the neceſſary comforts of 


life ? Is this a ſort of labour or traffic on 


which you can aſk the bleſſing of Hea- 
ven ? Can you lift up your face to God, 
and pray that he would ſucceed the caſt 
of the die, the drawing of the lot, or 
the dealing out of the cards, ſo as to 
increaſe your gain, while it is the very 
ſenſe and language of the prayer, that 


your neighbour may ſuſtain ſo much 


Joſs ? This is a ſad and guilty circum- 
ſtance which belongs to gaming, that 
one can gain nothing but what another 
loſes; and conſequently we cannot aſk 
à blefling upon ourſelves, but at the 
fame time we pray for a blaſt upqn our 
neighbour. . 
Will you hope to excuſe it by ſaying, 
that my neighbour conſents to this 
blaſt or this loſs, by entering into the 


game, and there is no injury where 
there is conſent ? 3 | 
I anſwer, that though he conſents to 


loſe conditionally, and upon a ventu- 


rous hope of gain, yet he 1s not willing 
to ſuſtain the loſs abſolutely ; but when 
either chance, or his neighbour's ſkill 
in the game, has determined againſt 
him, then he is conſtrained to loſe, and 
does it unwillingly; ſo that he ſtill ſuf. 
tains it as a loſs, or misfortune, or evil. 
Now, if you aſk a bleſſing from Heaven 
on this way of your getting money, 
you aſk rather abſolutely that your 


neighbour may ſuſtain a loſs, without 


any regard to the condition of his hope 
of gain. Your wiſh and prayer is di- 
rectly that you may get, and he may 
loſe : you cannot wiſh this good to your- 
ſelf, but you wiſh the contrary evil to 
him; and therefore I think gaming for 


gain cannot be confiſtent with the laws 


of Chriſt, which certainly forbid us ta 
wiſh evil to our neighbour, 

And if you cannot ſo much as in 
thought aſk God's bleſſing on this, as 
you certainly may on ſuch recreations 
as. have an evident tendency innocently 
to exerciſe the body and relax the 
mind, it ſeems your conſcience ſecretly 
condemns it, and there is an additional 
proof of its being evil to you. | 
All the juſteſt writers of morality, 
and the beſt caſuiſts, have generally, 
if not univerſally, determined, againſt 
theſe, methods of gain. Whatſoever 

ame may be indulged as lawful, it is 

ill as a recreation, and not as a callin 
or buſineſs of life: and therefore no 
larger ſums ought to) be riſqued or ven- 
tured in .this manner, than what may 
be lawfully laid out by any perſons for 
their preſent recreation, according to their 
different circumſtances in the world. 

Beſides all this, think of the loſs of 
time, and the waſte of life, that is con- 
tinually made by ſome who frequent 
theſe gaming-places. Think how it 
calls away many a youth from their 
proper buſineſs, and tempts them to 
throw away what is not their own, and 
to riſque the ſubſtance, as well as the 
diſpleaſure, of their parents, or of their 
maſter, at all the uncertain hazards of a 
e ee de 9 74. 
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$ 74. Charitable Tudgment of our Felloau 


Creatures recommended. 


Let us take a ſurvey of the world, 
and ſee what a mixture there is of ami- 
able and hateful qualities among the 
children of men: there is beauty and 
comelineſs; there is vigour and vivacity; 
there is good-humour and compaſlion ; 
there is wit, and judgment, and induſ- 
try, even amongſt thoſe that are profli- 

ate and abandoned to many vices. 

here is ſobriety, and love, and ho- 
neſty, and juſtice, and decency, amongſt 
men that know not God, and believe 
*© not the Goſpel of our Lord Jeſus.” 
There are very few of the ſons and 
daughters of Adam, but are poſſeſſed of 
ſomething good and agreeable, either 
by nature or acquirement ; therefore 
when there is a neceſſary occaſion to 
mention the vices of any man, I ſhould 
not ſpeak evil of him in the groſs, nor 
heap reproaches on him by wholeſale. 
It is very diſingenuous to talk ſcandal 
in ſuperlatives, as though every man 
.who was a finner was a perfect villain, 
the very worit of men, all over hateful 
and abominable, | 
How ſharply ſhould our own thoughts 
reprove us, when we give our pride and 


malice a looſe to ravage over all the 


characters of our neighbours, and deny 
all that is good concerning them, be- 
cauſe they have ſomething in them that 
is criminal and worthy of blame! Thus 
our judgment is abuſed by our paſſions; 


- and ſometimes this folly reigns in us to 


ſuch a degree, that we can hardly allow 


a man tobe wiſe or ingenuous, to have 


a grain of good-ſenſe or good-humour, 
that is not of our profeſſion, or our 
party, in matters of. church or ſtate, 
Let us look back upon our conduct, 
and bluſh to think that we ſhould in- 
dulge ſuch prejudices, ſuch finful par- 
tiality. 1 

I will not therefore ſay within myſelf 
concerning any man, I hate him ut- 
<< terly, and abhor him in all reſpects, 
e becauſe he has not true holineſs ;”” 
but I will look upon him, and conſider 
whether there may not be. ſome accom- 

liſhment in him, ſome moral virtue, 
Lane valuable talent, ſome natural or 


* 


acquired excellency; and I will not 
neglect to pay due eſteem to every de- 
ſerving quality, whereſoever I find it. 


It is a piece of honour. due to God our 
Creator, to obſerve the various ſigna- 
tures of his wiſdom that he has im- 
preſſed upon his creatures, and the 
overflowing treaſures of his goodneſs, 
which he has diſtributed among the 


works of his hands. 


Thus I may very juſtly love a man, 
for whom, in the yulgar ſenſe, I have no 
charity, that is, ſuch a one as I believe 
to be in a ſtate of ſin and death, and 
have no preſent hope of his ſalvation, 
How could holy parents fulfil their du- 
ties of affection to their wicked chil- 
dren? Or pious children pay due re- 
ſpect to ſinful parents? How could a 
believer fulfil the law of love to an un- 
believing brother, or a dearer relative, 
if we ought to admit of no love to per- 
ſons that are in a ſtate of enmity to 
God ? 1 4 Sermons. 


$ 75, Ancient and Modern Education | 
| contraſted. 


So weak and unhappy is human na- 
ture, that it is ever ready to run into 
extremes; and when we would recover 
ourſelves from an exceſs on the right 
hand, we know not where to ſtop, till 
we are got to an excels on the left. In- 


- ſtances of this kind are innumerable in 


all the affairs of human life; but it is 
hardly more remarkable in any thing, 
than in the ſtrict and ſevere education 
of our fathers a century ago, and in 
the moſt profuſe and unlimited liber- 
ty that is indulged to children in our 


age. 85 
In thoſe days the ſons were bred _ 


up to learning by terrible diſcipline ; 


every Greek and Latin author they 
converſed with, was attended with one 
or many new ſcourges, to drive them 
into acquaintance with him ; and not 
the leaſt miſdemeanor in life could 
eſcape. the laſh: as though the father 
would prove his daily “ love to his 
<< ſon,” by never ſparing his rod, 
Prov. xiii. 24. Now-a-days young 
maſter muſt be treated with a. fooliſh 
fondneſs,” till he 1s grown to the fize 
of man; and let his faults be never ſo 
heinous, and his obſtinacy never fo 

. great, 
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great, vet the preceptor muſt not let 


Rim hear the name of the rod, leſt the 


child ſhould be frighted or hurt; the 
advice of the wiſeſt of men is utterly 
forgotten, when he tells us, that due 
correction ſhall drive out the folly 


** that is bound up in the heart of a 


% child,” Prov. xxii. 15. Or elſe they 
boldly reverſe his divine counſel, Prov. 
Xii. 24. as though they would make 
the rule of their practice a direct con- 
tradiction to the words of Solomon, 
namely, that ** he that ſpareth the rod 
44 Joveth his ſon; but he that hateth 
* him, chaſtens him betimes.““ 

In that day many children were kept 
In a moſt ſervile ſubjection, and not 
; ſuffered to fit down, or to ſpeak, in the 
preſence of their father, till they were 
come to the age of one-and-twenty, 
The leaſt degree of freedom was eſteem- 
ed a bold preſumption, and incurred a 
ſharp reproof : now they are made fa. 
miliar companions to their parents, al. 
moſt from the very nurſery ; and there- 
fore they will hardly bear a check or 
rebuke at their hand. | 

In the beginning of the laſt century, 
and ſo onward to the middle of it, the 
children were uſually obliged to believe 
what 'their parents and their maſters 
taught them, whether they were prin- 
Ciples of fcience, or articles of faith and 
practice: they were tied down almoſt to 
every punctilio, as though it were ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation; they were not ſuf- 
| fered to examine or enquire whether 

their teachers were in the right, and 
ſcarce knew upon what grounds they 
were to aſſent to the things that were 
taught them ; for it was a maxim of all 
teachers, that the learner mult believe: 
Diſcentem operte credere. Then an ipſe 
dixit, or, Ariitotle ſaid ſo, was a ſuffi- 
cient proof of any propoſition in the col- 
leges ; and for a man of five-and-twenty 
to be a Chriſtian and a proteſtant, a diſ- 
ſenter or a churchman, it was almoſt 
reaſon enough to ſay that his father was 
d. But in this century, when the doc- 
trine of a juſt and reaſonable liberty is 
better known, too many of the preſent 


youth break all the bonds of nature and 


duty, and run to the wildeſt degrees of 
Iooleneſs, both in belief and practice. 
They Light the religion which their 


parents have taught them, that they 
may appear to have choſen a religion 
for themſelves: and when they have 
made a creed or belief of their own, or 
rather borrowed ſome ſcraps of infidelity 
from their vain companions and equals, 
they find pretences enough to caſt off all 
other creeds at once, as well as the 
counſels and cuſtoms of their religious 
predeceſſors. | 
The practices of our fathers (ſay 
they) were preciſe and fooliſh, and 
ſhall be no rule for our conduct; the 
articles of their faith were abſurd 
and myſterious, but we will believe 
nothing of ; myſtery, leſt our faith 
% ſhould be as ridiculous as theirs.” 
In their young years, and before their 
reaſon is half grown, they pretend to 
examine the ſublimeſt doctrines of Chriſ. 
tianity ; and a raw and half-witted boy 
ſhall commence an infidel, becauſe he 
cannot comprehend ſome of the glorious 
truths of the goſpel, and laughs at his 
elders and his anceſtors, for believing 
what they could not comprehend. 

The child -now-a-days forgets that 
his parent is obliged, by all the laws of 
God and nature, to train him up in his 
own religion, till he is come to the pro- 
per age of diſcretion to judge for him- 
ſelf; he forgets, or he will not know, 
that the parent 1s intruſted with the care 
of the ſouls of his young offspring by 


the very laws of nature, as well as 


by 
the revealed covenants of innocency Be 
of grace. The ſon now-a-days forgets 
the obligations he is under to honour 
and obey the perſons that gave him 
birth; he pays no regard to the doc- 
trines which led on his anceſtors to the 
love of God and man; whereas doc- 
trines that have ſuch influence, claim at 
leaſt ſome degrees of attention, and eſ- 
pecially from a ſon who has been trained 
up in them, and beheld the effect of 
them in the piety of his parents; nor 
will the very light of nature ſuffer him 
to depart from them, but upon the 
cleareſt judgment of his own mature 
reaſon, a thorough and impartial ſearch 
into the ſubject, the loud inward dic- 
tates of his confcience, and the full evi- 
dence of his parents miſtake. | 
So wanton and licentious a ſpirit has 
Poſſeſſed ſome of the youth of the na- 
| | uon 


tion, that they never think they have 
freed themſelves from the prejudices of 
their education, till they have thrown 
off almoſt all the yokes of reſtraĩat that 
are laid upon them by God or man. 
Some take a petulant pride in laying 
aſide the holy ſcriptures, for the ſame 
reaſon that Timothy was adviſed to 
£5 continue in them,” and that is, be- 
cauſe * they have learned and known 
** them from their childhood,“ 2 Tim. 
iii. 15. And ſome, perhaps, have been 
laughed out of their Chriftianity, left it 
ſhould be ſaid, their mothers and their 
nurſes had made them Chriſtians, 

Heretofore the ſons were ſcarce ſuf- 
fered to be abſent from home an hour 
without expreſs leave, till they were ar- 
rived at the age of man, nor daughters 
till they were married ; now both ſexes 
take an unbounded licence of roving 
where they pleaſe, and from a dozen 
years old, they forget to aſk leave to 
wander or to viſit where their fancies 
lead them : at firſt the parent gives a 
looſe and winks at it, and then the child 
claims it as his due for ever. 

In ſhort, the laſt age taught mankind 
to believe that they were mere children, 
and treated them as ſuch, till they were 
near thirty years old ; but the preſent 


gives them leave to fancy themſelves 


complete men and women at twelve or 
fifteen; and they accordingly judge 
and manage for , themſelves entirely, 
and too often deſpiſe all advice of their 
elders. . | 

Now, though it be ſufficiently evident 
that both theſe are extremes of liberty 
or reſtraint, yet if we judge by the rea. 
ſon of things, or by experience and 
ſucceſs, ſurely the ancient education is 
to be preferred before the preſent, and 
of the two ſhould rather be choſen. 


& 76. Extremes of Liberty and Reftraint 
to be avoided in the Education of 
Louth, 


But after all, is there no medium be- 
tween theſe two extremes, exceſs of con- 
finement, and exceſs of liberty? May 
not young underſtandings be allowed to 


ſoot and fpread themſelves a little, 
ne OY rank and rampant? 


May not children be kept in due and 
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gentle ſubjection to their parents, with. 
out putting yokes of bondage upon 
them? Is there no reaſonable reſtraint 
of the wild opinions and violent incli- 
nations of youth, without making chains 
for the underſtanding, and throwing fet- 
ters on the ſoul? May not the youn 

gentleman begin to act like a man, 
without forgetting that he is a ſon ? 
And maintain the full liberty of his 
own judgment, without inſolence and 


contempt of the opinions of his elders? 


May not he who is bred up a proteſtant 
and a Chriſtian, judge freely for himſelf, 


without the prejudices of his education, 
and yet continue a Chriſtian and a pro- 


teſtant ſtill? Is it not poſſible for the 
parent to indulge, and the child to en- 
Joy, a juſt hberty, and yet neither en- 
courage nor practiſe a wild licentiouſ- 
neſs ? . 
Yes, ſurely; and there have been 
happy inſtances in the laſt age, and there 
are ſome in this, both of parents and 
children, that have learned to tread this 
middle path, and found wiſdom and 
virtue in it, piety and peace. Agathus 
has bred his ſon up under ſuch diſci- 
pline as renders them both proper ex- 
amples to the world. 11 7 0 
Pofthamous Works, 


§ 77. The ineſtimable Value of Time. 


Every hour you live is an hour given 
you to prepare for dying, and to fave a 
ſoul. If you were but apprized of the 
worth of your own ſouls, you would bet- 
ter know the worth of days and hours, 
and of every paſſing moment; for they 
are given to ſecure your immortal inte- 


reſt, and ſave a ſoul from everlaſting 


miſery, And you would be zealous and 
importunate in the prayer of Moſes, 
the man of God, upon a meditation of 
the ſhortneſs of life, P/al. xc. 12. ** 80 
* teach us to number our days, as 
*© to apply our hearts to wiſdom,” 
1. e. So teach us to conſider how few 
and uncertain our days are, that we may 
be truly wiſe in preparing for the end of 
them: | f 

It is a matter of vaſt importance to be 
ever ready for the end of time; ready 
to hear this awful ſentence confirmed 
with the oath of the glorious angel, 


that 


+. 


1 


„ 
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that time ſhall be no longer.“ The 
terrors or the comforts of a dying bed 
depend upon it: the ſolemn and deci- 
five voice of judgment depends upon it : 
the Joys and the ſorrows of a long eter- 


nity depend upon it: go now, careleſs 
. a qe —— of ſuch things 
as theſe, go and trifle away time as you 
have done before ; time, that invaluable 
treaſure: go, and venture the loſs of 
your ſouls, and the hopes of heaven 
and your eternal happineſs, in waſting 
away the remnant of hours or moments 
of life: but remember the awful voice 


of the get is haſtening towards you, 


and the found is juſt breaking upon you 
that time ſhall be no longer.“ 


§ 78. The Church-Yard. 


What a number of hillocks of death 
appear all round us! What are the 
tomb-ſtones, but memorials of the in- 
habitants of that town, to inform us of 
the period of all their lives, and to point 
out the day when it was ſaid to each of 
them, ©* Your time ſhall be no longer?“ 
Oh, may I readily learn this important 
leſſon, that my turn is haftening too 
ſuch a little hillock ſhall hortly ariſe 
for me in ſome unknown ſpot of ground, 
it ſhall cover this fleſh and theſe bones 
of mine in darkneſs, and ſhall hide them 
from the light of the ſun, and from the 
ſight. of man, till the heavens ſhall be 
no more ! ne, 

Perhaps ſome kind ſurviving friend 
may engrave my name, with the num- 
ber of my days, upon a plain funeral- 
ſtone, without ornament, and below en- 
vy: there ſhall my tomb ſtand among 
the reſt, as a freſh monument of the 
frailty of nature and the end of time. 
It is poſſible ſome friendly foot may 
now and then viſit the place of my re- 
poſe, and ſome tender eye may bedew 
the cold memorial with a tear : one or 
another of my old acquaintance may 

fibly attend there to learn the ſilent 

ure of mortality from my grave- 
Kone, which my lips are now 8 
aloud to the world; and if love an 
ſorrows ſhould reach ſo far, perhaps, 
while his ſoul is melting in his eye-lids, 


and his voice ſcarce finds an utterance, 


F 


he will point with his finger, and ſhew 


his companion the month and the day 


of my deceaſe. O, that ſolemn, that 


awful day, which ſhall finiſh my ap- 
pointed time on earth, and put a final 
period to all the deſigns of my heart. 
and all the labours of my tongue and 
pen! | 


Think, O my ſoul, that while friends 
or ſtrangers are engaged on that ſpot, 


and reading the date of my departure 
hence, thou wilt be fixed under a deci- 
ſive and unchangeable ſentence, rejoic- 
ing in the rewards of time well-im- 
proved, or ſuffering the longer ſorrows 
which ſhall attend the abuſe of it, in an 
unknown world of happineſs or mi- 


ſery. 


$ 79. The Danger of late Repentance. 


It is a wiſe and juſt obſervation among 
Chriftians, though it is a very common 
one, that the ſcriptures give us one in- 
ſtance of a penitent ſaved in his dying 
hour, and that is the thief upon the 
croſs, that ſo none might utterly de- 
ſpair ; but there is but one ſuch inſtance 
given, that none might preſume. The 
work of repentance is too difficult, and 
too important a thing, to be left to the 
languors of a dying bed, and the tu- 
mults and flutterings of thought, Which 
attend ſuch a late conviction. There 
can be hardly any effectual proofs given 
of the ſincerity of ſuch repentings : and 
Jam verily perſuaded there are few of 
them ſincere, for we have often found 
theſe violent emotions of confcience va- 
niſh again, if the finner has happened 
to recover his health: they ſeem to be 
merely the wild perplexitie& and ſtrug- 
gles of nature, averſe to miſery, rather 
than averſe to ſin: their renouncing their 
former luſts, on the very borders of hell 
and deſtruction, is more like the vehe- 
ment efforts of a drowning creature, 
conſtrained to let go a moſt beloved ob- 
ject, and taking eager hold of any plank 
for ſafety, rather than the calm and 
reaſonable and voluntary deſigns of a 
mariner, who forſakes his early joys, 
ventures himſelf in a ſhip that is offered 
him, and ſets ſail for the heavenly coun- 
try. I never will pronounce ſuch efforts 


and endeavours deſperate, leſt I _ | 


ASE 
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the grace of God, which is unbounded ; 


but I can give very little encouragement 


for hope to an hour or two of this ve- 


hement and tumultuous penitence, on 
the very brink of damnation. ** Judas 
„ repented,”” but his agonies of ſoul 
hurried him to haſten his own death, 
„ that he might go to his own place: 
and there is abundance of ſuch kind of 
repenting in every corner of heil: that 
is a deep and dreadful pit, whence there is 
no redemption, though there are millions 
of ſuch ſorr of penitents ; it is a ſtrong 
and dark priſon, where no beam of com- 
fort ever ſhines; where bitter anguiſh 
and. mourning for {ins paſt, is no evan- 
gelical repentance, but everlaſting and 
hopeleſs ſorrow. | 


8 80. —— inſcribed on all Things. 


makes haſte into eternity, and is for ever 
loſt and ſwallowed up there; and while 
it is haſtening to its period, it ſweeps 
away all things with it which are not 


immortal. There is a limit appointed 
by Providence to the duration of all the 


pleaſant and deſirable ſcenes of life, to 
all the works of the hands of men, with 
all the glories and excellencies of ani- 
mat nature, and all that is made of fleſh 
and blood. Let us not doat upon any 


thing here below, for Heaven hath in- 


ſeribed vanity upon it. The moment 


is haſtening when the decree of Heaven 
ſhall be uttered, and Providence ſhall 


pronounce upon every glory of the earth, 
Its time ſhall be no longer.“ 

What is that ſtately building, that 
princely palace, which now. entertains 


and amuſes our fight with ranks of mar- 


ble columns, and wide {ſpreading arches, 
that gay edifice Which enriches our ima- 
gination with a thouſand royal orna- 
ments, and a profuſion of coſtly and 


glittering furniture? Time and all its 


cixcling hours with a ſwift wing are 
bruſhing it away; decay ſteals upon it 


inſenſibly; and a few years hence it 


ſhall lie in mouldering ruin and deſola- 


tion. Unhappy poſſeſſor, if he has no 


ter inheritance! oo 


What are thoſe: fine and elegant gar- 
dens, thoſe delightful walks, thoſe gen- 


ar 


tle aſcents, and Toft declining ſlopes, 


which raiſe and ſink the eye by turns to 
a thouſand vegetable pleaſures ? How 
lovely are thoſe ſweet borders, and thoſe 
growing varieties of bloom and fruit, 
which recall loſt paradiſe to mind ! 
thoſe living parterres, which regale the 
ſenſe with vital fragrancy, and make 
glad the ſight by their refreſhing” ver- 
dure and intermingled flowery beau- 
ties! the ſcythe of time is paſling over 


them all: they wither, they die away, 
they drop and vaniſh into duſt ; their 


duration is ſhort 3 a few: months deface - 
all their yearly glories, and within a 
few years, perhaps, all theſe riſing ter- 
ras-walks, theſe. gentle verging decli- 
vities, ſhall loſe all order and elegance, 
and become a rugged heap of ruins; 
thoſe well-diſtingutlhed borders and par- 


| terres ſhall be levelled in confuſion, and 
Time, like a long-flowing ſtream, 


thrown into common earth again, for 
the ox and the aſs to graze upon them. 
Unhappy man who poſleſles this agree- 
able ſpot of ground, if he has no para- 
diſe more durable than this! | 
And no wonder that theſe labours- 
of the hands of men ſhould periſh,” 
when even the works of God are pe- 
riſnable. 

What are theſe viſible heavens, theſe 
lower ſkies, and this globe of earth ? 
They are indeed the glorious workman- 
ſhip of the Almighty ; but they are 
waxing old, and waiting their period 
tos, when the angel ſhall pronounce” 
upon them that time ſhall be no 
«© more. The heavens *©* ſhall be 
<< folded up as a veſture, the elements 
© of the lower world ſhall melt with 
** fervent heat, and the earth, and all 
«© the works thereof, ſhall be burnt ups 
e with fire. May the unruinable 
world be but my portion, and the hea- 


ven of heavens my inheritance, which 


is built for an eternal manſion for the 
ſons of God: theſe. buildings ſhall out- 
live time and nature, and exiſt through 
unknown ages of felicity! ! be 
What have we mortals to be proud of 
in our preſent ſtate, when every human 
glory is ſo fugitive and fading? Let 
the brighteſt and the beſt of us ſay 
to ourſelves, that wWe are but duſt and 
vanity. . . 4 


. ts my body formed upon a graceful 


model? are my limbs well turned, and 
my complexion better coloured than my 


neighbours ? Beauty, even in perfection, 


is of ſhorteſt date; a few years will inform 
me that its bloom vaniſhes, its flower 
withers, its luſtre grows dim, its dura- 
tion ſhall be no longer; and if life be 
prolonged, yet the pride and glory of it 
is for ever loſt in age and wrinkles. Or 
perhaps our vanity meets a ſpeedier 
fate: death and the grave, with a ſo- 


vereign and irreſiſtible command, ſum- 


mon the brighteſt as well as the coarſeſt 
pieces of human nature, to lie down 


early in their cold embraces; and at 


laſt they muſt all mix together among 
Worms and corruption. Æſop the de- 
formed, and Helena the fair, are loſt 
and undiſtinguiſhed in common earth. 


Nature in its gayeſt bloom is but a 
ery images which gave ardour, grace, 
and dignity to his younger compoſures, 


painted vanity. a | 
Are my nerves well-ſtrung and vigo- 
rous ? is my activity and ſtrength far 


ſuperior to my neighbours in. the days 


of youth? But youth has its appointed 
limit; age ſteals upon it, unſtrings the 


nerves, and makes the force of nature 


languiſh into infirmity, and ſeebleneſs. 


Sampſon and Gohah would have loſt. 


their boaſted advantages of ſtature, and 
their brawny limbs, in the courſe of 
half a century, though the one had eſ- 
caped*he ling of David, and the other 
the vengeance of his own hands in the 
ruin of Dagon's temple. 


_ nity. 


Even thoſe nobler powers of human 
life, which ſeem to have ſomething an- 
gelical in them, I mean the powers of 


wit and fancy, gay imagination and ca- 


pacious memory, they are all ſubject to 


the ſame laws of decay and death. 


What though they can raiſe and ani- 


mate beautiful ſcenes in a moment, 
and, in imitation of creating power, 


can ſpread bright appearances and new 
worlds before the ſenſes and the ſouls 


Of their friends! what though they can 
entertain the better part of mankind, 
the refined and polite world, with high 
delight and rapture ! Theſe ſcenes of 


rapturous delight grow flat and old by 


a frequent review, and the very powers 
that raiſed them grow feeble apace. 
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Man, in his 
beſt eſtate, is a flying ſhadow and va- 


tor, who ſha 
himſelf; and. while we cheerfully give 
up all that was mortal to the grave, we 


CO} 


What though they can give immorta! 
applauſe and fame to their poſſeſſors! 
It is but the immortality of an empty 
name, a mere ſucceſſion of the breath 


of men; and it is a ſhort ſort of im- 


mortality too, which muſt die and pe- 
riſh when this world periſhes : a poor 
ſhadow of duration indeed, while the 
real period of theſe powers is haſten- 
ing every day; they languiſh and die 
as faſt as animal nature, which has a 


large ſhare in them, makes haſte to its 
decay; and the time of their exerciſe 


ſhall ſhortly be no more. 


In vain the aged poet or the painter 


would call up the muſe and genius of 


their youth, and ſummon all the arts 


of their imagination, to ſpread and 
dreſs out ſome viſionary ſcene: in vain 
the, elegant orator would recall the bold 
and maſterly figures, and all thoſe flow- 


and charmed every ear: they are gone, 
they are fled beyond the reach of their 
owner's call; their time is paſt, they are 
vaniſhed and loſt beyond all hope of re- 
covery. | 


The God of nature has pronounced 
an unpaſſable period upon all the pow- 


ers and pleaſures and glories of this 
mortal ſtate. Let us then be afraid to 
make any of them our boaſt or our hap- 
pineſs ; but point our affections to thoſe 
diviner objects whoſe nature is everlaſt- 
ing; let us ſeek thoſe religious attain- 


ments, and thoſe new-created powers 
' of a ſanQtified mind, concerning which 


it ſhall never be pronounced, that their 
time ſhall be no longer.“ 

O may every one of us be humbly 
content, at the call of Heaven, to part 
with all that is pleaſing or magnificent 
here on earth! Let us reſign even theſe 
agreeable talents when the God of na- 
ture demands ;- and when the hour ar- 
rives that ſhall cloſe our eyes to all vi- 


fible things, and lay our fleſhly ſtruc- 


ture in the duſt, let us yield up our 
whole ſelves, to the hands of our Crea- 
reſerve our ſpirits with 


may lie down full of the joyful hope of 
a. riſing immortality! New and un- 
known powers and glories, brighter 

| | flames 


C 


> 


games of imagination, richer ſcenes of 


wit and fancy, and diviner talents, are 


preparing for us when we ſhal! awake 
from the duſt 3 and the mind itſelf ſhall 
have all its faculties in a ſublime ſtate 
of improvement. Theſe ſhall make us 
equal, if not ſuperior, to angels ; for 
we are nearer allied to the Son of God 
than they are, and therefore we ſhall 
be made more like him. 

7 Poſthumous Works, 


$ 81. Degeneracy of Human Nature. 


Let us further ſuppoſe, what is ſuf- 
ficiently evident to our daily obſervation 
and experience, that all mankind are 
now a degenerate, feeble, and unhappy 
race of beings; that we are become ſin- 
ners in the ſight of Goc, and expoſed 
to his anger: it is manifeſt enough that 
this whole world is a fallen, ſinful, and 
rebellious province of God's dominion, 
and under the actual diſpleaſure of its 
righteous Creator and Governor : the 
overſpreading deluge of folly and error, 
iniquity and miſery, that covers the face 


of the earth, gives abundant ground for 


ſuch a ſuppoſition. The experience of 
every man on earth, affords a ſtrong and 
melancholy proof, that our reaſoning 

wers are eaſily led away into miſtake 
and falſehood, wretchedly bribed and 
biaſſed by prejudices, and daily overpow- 
ered by ſome corrupt appetites or paſ- 


ſions, and our wills led aſtray to chuſe 


evil inſtead of good. The - beſt of us 
ſometimes break the laws of our Ma- 
ker, by eontradicting the rules of piety 
and virtue which our own reaſon and 
conſciences ſuggeſt to us. There is 
© none righteous ?” perfectly; * no, 
© not one. Nor is there one perſon 
upon earth free from troubles and diffi- 
culties, and pains and ſorrows, ſuch as 
teſtify ſome reſentments of our Maker. 
Even from our infancy, our diſeaſes, 
pains, and ſorrows, begin; and it 1s 
very remarkably evident in ſome fami- 
lies, that theſe pains and diſeaſes are 
propagated to the offspring, as they 
were contracted by the vices of the pa- 


rents: and particular vicious inclina- 


tions, as well as particular diſtempers, 


are conveyed from parents to children, 


ſometimes through ſeveral generations. 


( 479 ) 


The beſt of us are not free from irregu» 


lar propenſities and paſſions, even in 


the younger parts of life; and, as our 
years advance, our fins break out, and 
continue more or leſs through all our 
lives. Our whole race then is plainly 
degenerate, finful, and guilty before 
God, and are under ſome tokens of his 
anger. Strength and Weakneſs 
of Hum. Reaſon. 


$ 82. The Rake reformed in the Houſe of 
Mourning. | 


Florino was young and idle; he gave 
himſelf up to all the diverſions of the 
town, and roved wild among the plea- 
ſures of ſenſe ; nor did he confine Rims 
ſelf within the limits of virtue, or with- 
hold his heart from any forbidden joy. 
Often hath he been heard to ridicule 
marriage, and affirm that no man can 
mourn heartily for a dead wife, for then 
he hath leave by the law to chuſe a new 
companion, to riot in all the gayer 
ſcenes of a new courtſhip, and perhaps 
to advance his fortune too. 1 

When he heard of the death of Se 
rena, Well, ſaid he, I will go 
5 viſit my friend Lucius, and rally him 
“ a little on this occaſion.” He went 
the next day, in all the wantonneſs of 
his heart, to fulfil his deſign, inhuman 
and barbarous as it was, and to ſport 
with ſolemn ſorrow. But when Lucius 
appeared, the man of gaiety was ſtrange- 
ly ſurpriſed ; he ſaw ſuch a fincere and 
inimitable diftreſs fitting on his coun- 
tenance, and diſcovering itſelf in every 
air and action, that he dropt his cruel 
purpoſe, his ſoul began to melt, and he 
aſſumed the comforter. 

Florino's methods of conſolation were 
all drawn from two topics: ſome from 
fate and neceſſity, adviſing an heroic 
indolence about unavoidable events, 
which are paſt and cannot be reverſed ; 
and ſome were derived from the various 
amuſements of life, which call the foul 
abroad, and divide and ſcatter the 
thoughts, and ſuffer not the mind to 


attend to its inward anguiſh, *©** Come, 


„ Lucius, ſaid he, come, ſmooth 
«« your brows a little, and brighten up 
« for an hour or two: come along witch 
© me to a concert this evening, Where 
% | * 


* you ſhalt hear ſome of the beſt pieces 


7% of muſic that were ever compoſed, 


«© and performed by ſome of the beſt 
*© hands that ever touched an inſtru- 


«© ment. To-morrow I will wait on you 


6c 
"an 
c 


new opera, where the ſcenes are ſo 
ſurpriſing and ſo gay, they would 
* almoſt tempt an old hermit from his 
* beloved cell, and call back his years 


4 to three- and = twenty. 
6c 


friend, what have the living. to do 
CE 


with the dead? do but forget your 
, grievances a little, and they will die 
© too: come, ſhake off the ſpleen, di- 
ee vert your heart with the entertain- 
* ments of wit and melody, and call 
% away your fancy from theſe gloomy 
« and uſeleſs contemplations.“ Thus 
he ran on in his own way of talking, 
and opened to his mourning friend the 
beſt ſprings of comfort that he was ac- 
quainted with. | 

Lucius endured this prattle as long as 
be was able to endure it, but it had no 
manner of influence to ſtaunch the bleed- 
ing wound, or to abate his ſmarting 
ſorrows, | 
by ſuch ſort of applications, and the 


grief ſoon grew too unruly to contain 


itſelf, | | 

Lucius then aſked leave to retire a 
little: Florino followed him ſoftly at a 
diſtance, to the door of his cloſet ; where 


indeed he obſerved not any of the rules 


of civility. or juſt decency,. but placed 


himſelf near enough to liſten how the 
paſſion took its vent: and there he heard 
the diſtreſſed Lucius mourning over Se- 


rena's death in ſuch language as this: 


ſity and fate? Alas! this is my miſery, 
that ſo painful an event cannot be re- 


verſed, that the Divine will has made 


it fate, and there is a neceſſity of my en- 
during it. 5 
Plays, and muſic; and operas! what 
poor trifles are theſe to give eaſe to a 
wounded heart! to a heart that has loſt 
its Choiceſt half! a heart that lies bleed- 


ing in deep anguiſh under ſuch a keen 


parting ſtroke, and the long, long ab- 


defire of my eyes, and the delight of 
my ſoul is gone—The firſt of earthly 


comforts, and the be of mortal bleſ- 


( 480 ) 


to the play, or, if you pleaſe, to the 


Come, my 


His pain waxed more intenſe 


ſilence, till the gatherin 
What did Florino talk about? neceſ- 


ſence of my Serena — She is gone—the 


ſings.—She 1s gone, and ſhe has taken 

with her all that was pleaſant, all that 
could brighten the gloomy hours of life, 
that could ſoften the cares and relieve 
the burdens of it. She is gone, and 
the beſt portion and joy of my life is 


departed. Will ſhe never return, ne- 


ver come back, and bleſs my eyes a- 
gain? No; never, never.— She will no 
more come back to viſit this wretched 
world, and to dry theſe weeping eyes. 
That beſt portion of my life, that dear- 
eſt bleſſing is gone, and will return no 
more. Sorrows in long ſucceſſion await 
me while I live: all my future days are 
marked out for grief and darkneſs. _ 
Let the man who feels no inward 
pain at the loſs of ſuch a partner, dreſs 
his dwelling in black ſhades and diſmal 


formalities ; let him draw the curtains 


of darkneſs around him, and teach his 
chambers a faſhionable mourning : but 
real anguiſh of heart needs none of 
theſe. modiſh and diſſembled ſorrows :. 
my ſoul is hung round. with dark images 
in all her. apartments, and every ſcene 
is ſincere lamentation and death. 

I thought. once I had ſome pretences 
to the courage of a man; but this is a 
ſeaſon of untried diſtreſs: I now ſhud- 
der at a thought, I ſtart at ſhadows, my 
ſpirits are ſunk, and horror has taken 
hold of me, I feel paſſions in me that 
were unknown before: love has its own 
proper grief, and its peculiar anguiſh : 
mourning love has thoſe agonies and 
thoſe ſinkings of ſpirit which are known 
only to bereaved and virtuous lovers. 

I ſtalk about like a ghoſt in muſing 
ſorrow grows 
too big for the heart, and burſts out in- 


to weak and unmanly wailings. Strange 


and overwhelming ſtroke indeed! it has 
melted all the man within me down to 
ſoftneſs ; my nature is gone back to 


childhood again: I would maintain ths 


dignity of my age and my ſex, but theſe. 
eyes rebel and betray me; the eye-lids 
ate full, they overflow ; the drops of 
love and grief trickle down my, cheeks, 
and plow the farrows of age there before 

their time. | B 
How often in a day are theſe ſluices 
opened afreſh ! The ſight of every friend 
that knew her calls up my; weakneſs, 
and betrays my frailty. I am quite 
10 aſhamed 


to doubt. Is ſhe dead indeed ? 
imagination would fain forget her death- 


"of my thoughts, ſince 


Is there nothing of manhood left about 
my heart? I will reſiſt the paſſion, I 


will ſtruggle with nature, I will grow 


indolent, and forbid my tears. Alas, 


Poor feeble wretch that I am! in yain 


I ſtruggle, in vain I reſiſt ; the aſſum- 
ed indolence vaniſhes ; the real paſſion 
works within, it ſwells and bears down 


all before it; the torrent riſes and pre- 


vails hourly, and nature will have its 
Way. 
became man, was found weeping at the 
tomb of a darling friend, —Lazarus died, 
and Jeſus wept. oF 

O my ſoul, what ſhall I do to relieve 
this heart-ach ? How ſhall I cure this 
painful ſenſibility? Is there no opiate 
will reach it? hither ſhall I go to 
leave my ſorrows behind me? I wander 
from one room to another, and wherever 
I go I ſtill ſeem to ſeek her, but I mils 
her ſtill. My imagination flatters me 
with her lovely image, and tempts me 


y fond 


bed, and impoſe upon my hope that I 
ſhall find her ſomewhere. I viſit her 
apartment; I ſteal into her cloſet: in 


days paſt, when I have miſſed her in 
the parlour, how often have I found the 


dear creature in that beloved corner of 
the houſe, that ſweet place of divine re- 
tirement and converſe with heaven ! but 
even that cloſet is empty now. I go 


thither, and I retire in diſappointment 


and confufion. _ | 4 
Methinks I ſhould meet her in ſome 
of her walks, in ſome of her family 


cares, or her innocent amuſements: I 


ſhould ſee her face, methinks; I ſhould 


hear her voice, and exchange a tender. 


word or two.——Ah fooliſh rovings of a 
diſtreſſed and diſquieted fancy! Every 
room is empty and ſilent; cloſet, par- 
lours, chambers, all empty, all ſilent; 


and that very filence and emptineſs pro- 


claim my ſorrows : even emptineſs and 


deep ſilence join to confeſs the painful 


loſs. 5 5 - 
Shall I try then to ny her quite out 


more within the reach of my ſenſes ?- 


Shall I looſen the fair picture, and drop 


it from my heart, ſince the fairer origt- 


8 1 
aſhamed of myſelf, What mall I do? | 


Even the Son-of God, when he 


e will come no 


nal is for ever gone? Go; then, fait 
picture, go from my boſom, and appear 
to my ſoul no more. Hard word! bu 
it muſt be done : go, depart thou dear- 
elt form; thou moſt lovely of images 
go from my heart; thy preſence is now 
too painful in that tender part of me. 
O unhappy word! Thy preſence pain- 
ful! A diſmal change indeed! When 
thou wert wont to ariſe and ſhew thyſelf 
there, graces and joys were wont to ariſe 
and ſhew themſelves: graces and joys 
went always with her: nor did her 
image ever appear without them, till 
that dark and bitter day that ſpread the 
veil of death over her: but her image 
dreſt in that gloomy veil hath loſt all 
the attendant joys and graces. Let her 
picture vaniſh from my ſoul then, ſince 
it has loſt thoſe endearing attendants : 
let it vaniſh away into forgetfulneſs, for 
death hath robbed it of every grace and 
every joy. RY | % 

Yet ſtay a little there, tempting 
image; let me once more ſurvey thee ; 
ſtay a little moment, and let me take 
one laſt glance, one ſolemn. farewell. 


Is there not ſomething in the reſem- 


blance of her too lovely ſtill to have 
it quite baniſhed from my heart? Can 
I ſet my ſoul at work to by to forget 
her? Can I deal fo unkindly with one 
who would never have forgotten me? 
Can my ſoul live without her image on 
it? Is it not ſtampt there too deep ever 
to be effaced ? 3 

Methinks I feel all my heart - ſtring⸗ 
wrapt around her, and grow ſo faſt ro 
that dear picture in my fancy, they 
ſeem to be rooted there. To be Aividel 
from it is to die. Why ſhould I then 
purſue ſo vain and fruitleſs an attempt? 
What! forget myſelf! forget my life 


No, it cannot bez nor can I bear to 


think of ſuch a rude and cruel treat- 
ment of an image ſo much deſerving, 


and ſo much beloved. Neither paſhon 


nor reaſon permits me to forget her, nor 
is it within my power, She is preſent 


almoſt to all my thoughts; ſhe is with 


me in all my motions: grief has arrows 
with her name upon them, that flick as 
faſt and as deep as thoſe of love ;. they 
cleave to my vitals whereſoever I ge, but 


with a quicker ſenſation and a keener 


I 3 pain. 


in. Alas! it is love and grief toge- 
ther that have ſhot all their arrows into 
my heart, and filled every vein with a- 
cute anguiſh and long diſtreſs. | 
Whither then ſhall I fly to find ſolace 
and eaſe ? I cannot depart from myſelf: 
I cannot abandon theſe tender and ſmart- 
ing ſenſations. Shall 1 gon the houſe 
and all the apartments of it which re- 
new her dear memory? Shall I rove in 
theſe open fields which lie near my 
dwelling, and ſpread wide their pleaſ- 
ing verdure ? Shall I give my Hut a 
| looſe to all nature that ſmiles around 
me or ſhall I confine my daily walk to 
this ſhady and delightful garden? Oh, 
no; neither of theſe will relieve my an- 
guiſh. . Serena has too often blefſed me 
' with her company both in this garden 
and in thefe fields: her very name ſeems 
written on every tree: I ſhall think of 
her, and fancy I ſee her in every ſtep I 
take. Here ſhe preſt the graſs with her 
feet; here ſhe gathered violets and roſes, 
and freſhing herbs , and gave the love-. 
ly collection of ſweetneſs into my hand. 
at, alas! the ſweeteſt violet and the 
faireſt roſe is fallen, is withered, and is 
no more. 
gardens, with all your varieties of green 
and flowery joys! Ve are all a deſart, 
a barren wilderneſs, ſince Serena has for 
ever left you, and will be ſeen there no 
r 1 | 
But can friends do nothing to com- 
fort a mourner ? Come, my wile friends, 
ſurround me, and divert my cares with 
your agreeable converſation. Can books 


afford no relief? Come, my books, ye 


volumes of knowledge, ye labours of 
the learned dead; come, fill up my 


hours with ſome ' ſoothing amuſement. 
1 call my better friends about me; I fly 
to the heroes and the philoſophers of an- 
cient ages, to employ my ſoul among 


them. But alas! neither learning nor 
books amuſe me, nor green and ſmiling 
proſpects of nature delight me, nor con- 


verſation with my wiſeſt and beſt friends 


can entertain me in theſe dark and me- 
lancholy hours. Solitude, ſolitude in 
ſome unſeen corner, ſome lonely grotto, 
overgrown with ſhades, this is my dear- 
eſt choice; let me dwell in my beloved 


ſolitude, where none ſhalt come near 


Farewell then, ye fields and 


7 


— 
* 


Gad. 


„ | 


me; midnight and ſolitude are the moſt 
pleaſing things to a man who is weary 
of day licht. and of all the ſcenes of 
this viſible and buſy world. I would 
eat and drink and dwell alone, though 
this loneſome humour foothes and gra- 


, tifies the painful paſſion, and gives me 


up to the tyranny of my ſharpeſt ſor- 
rows. Strange mixture that I am made 
of! I mourn and grieve even to death, 
and yet I ſeem fond of nothing but grief 
and mortrnlog, CC 
Woe is me! Is there nothing on earth 
can divert, nothing relieve me? Then 
let my thoughts Abend to paradiſe and 
heaven; there I ſhall find her better 
part, and grief muſt not enter there. 
From this hour take a new turn, O my 
ſoul, and never think of Serena but as 
ſhining and rejoicing among the ſpitits 
of the bleſt, and in the preſence of her 


9 x » 


God. Rife often in holy meditation to 


the celeſtial * world, and betake thyſelf 
to more intenſe piety. Devotion has 
wings that will bear thee high above the 
tumults and paſſions of lower life: de- 
votion will direct and ſpeed thy flight to 
a country of brighter ſcenes. © 
Shake off this earthlineſs of mind, 
this duſt 'of mortality that hangs about 
thee; rife upward often in an hour, and 
dwell much in thofe regions whither thy 
devout partner is gone: thy better half 
is ſafely arrived there, and that world 
knows nothing but joy and love.” © 
She is gone; the prophets and the 
apoſtles, and the beſt of departed ſouls, 
have marked out her way to heaven: 
bear witneſs, ye apoſtles and holy pro- 
phets, ye beſt of departed ſouls at 
witneſs, that I am ſeeking to follow her 
in the appointed moment. Let the 
wheels of nature and time roll on apace 
in their deſtined way. Let ſuns and 
moons ariſe and ſet apace, and light a 
loneſome traveller onward to his home. 
Bleſſed Jeſus ! be thou my living leader! 
Virtue, and the track of Serena's feet, 
be my daily and delightful path. The 
track leads upward to the regions of Jove 


and joy. How can I dare to wander 


from the path of virtue, left I loſe that 
beloved track ? Remember, O my ſoul, 
her footiteps are found in no other 


If 


e 


If my love to virtue ſhould ever fail 
me, the ſteps of my Serena would mark 
out my way, and help to ſecure me 
from wandering. O may the kind in- 
fluences of Heaven deſcend from above, 
and eſtabliſn and guard my pious reſo- 
lutions! May the divine powers of re- 


ligion be my continual ſtrength, and the 


hope of eternal things my never- failing 
ſupport, till T am diſmiſſed from this 
priſon of the fleſh, and called to aſcend 
to the ſpirits of the juſt made perfect, 
till I bid adieu to all that is not immor- 
tal, and go dwell with my God and my 
adored Saviour! There ſhall T find my 
loſt Serena again, and ſhare with her the 
unutterable joys of paradiſe! 


Here Lucius threw ' himſelf on the 


couch, and lay ſilent in profound medi- 
1 ͤ W HE: e eee 
When Florino had heard all this 


mournful rhapſody, he retired and ſtole 


away in ſecret, for he was now utterly. 


aſhamed of his firſt barbarous deſign: 


He felt a ſort of ſtrange ſympathy of 
ſorrow, ſuch as he never knew before. 


and with it ſome ſparks of virtue began 


to kindle in his boſom. As he muſed, 


the fire burnt within, and at laſt it made 


its way to his lips, and vented itſelf, — 
Well,“ ſaid he, I have learnt two 


* excellent leſſons to-day, and 1 hope 
<< I ſhall never forget them. There muſt 
«© be ſome vaſt and unknown pleaſure 
«© in a virtuous love, beyond all the 


*© madneſs of wild and tranſient a- 


«© mours; otherwiſe the loſs of the ob- 
«« ject could never have wrought ſuch 
«© deep and unfeigned woe in a ſoul fo 
«© firm and manly as that of Lucius. 
«© I begin now to believe what Milton 
„ ſung, though I always read the lines 
© before as mere poeſy and fable. 


Hail wedded love, myſterious law, true ſource 
Of human offspring, ſole propriety 

In Paradiſe, of all things common elſe : 

By thee adult"rous luſt was driv'n from men 
Among the beſtial herds to range; by thee, 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were known: 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtic ſweets ! 


60 Bleſſed poet, that could ſo happily | 


« unite love and virtue, and draw fo 


beautiful a' ſcene of real felicity, 


«*« which till this day I always thought 
«© was merely romantic and 'viſiohary |! 
Lucius has taught me to underſtand 


* theſe lines, for he has felt them; and 


% methinks while I repeat them now 
5] feel a ſtrange new ſenſation. I am 
* convinced the blind poet ſaw-deeper 
into nature and truth than I could 
© have imagined. There is, there is 
« ſuch a thing as a union of 'virtuous 
«© ſouls, where happineſs is only found: 
J find ſome glimmerings of ſacred 
light rifing upon me, ſome unknown 
“ pantings within after ſuch a partner 


„ and ſuch a life. ; 


„% Nor is the other leſſon which I 


«© have learnt at all inferior to this, 


but in truth it is of higher and more 


% durable importance. 1 confeſs, ſince 
J was nineteen years old I never 
thought virtue and religion had been 
« good for any thing, but to tie up 
« children from miſchief, and frightea 
* fools : but now I find, by the con- 
« duct of my friend Lucius, that as the 
« ſweeteſt and ſincereſt joys of life are 
% derived from virtue, ſo the moſt dif. 
«< trefling ſorrows may find a juſt relief 
« 1n religion and ſincere piety.— Hear 


% me, thou Almighty Maker of my 


« frame! pity and aſſiſt a returning 
«© wanderer, and O may thy hand ſtamp 
e theſe leſſons upon my ſoul in ever- 
« laſting characters!“ Watts, 


© # 


$ 83. Merty recommended. Ry 


— 
* 


: My uncle Toby was a man patient of 


injuries; — not from want of .courage,—— 
| where juſt occaſions preſented; or called 


it forth, —I'know'-no.man under whoſe 


arm I would ſooner have taken ſhelter z.. 
Enor did this ariſe from any inſenſibi- 
lity or obtuſeneſs of his intelle{tual- 


parts.;—he- was of a peaceful, placid 


nature, — no jarring element in it, —all 


was mixed up ſo kindly within him; 
my uncle Toby had ſearce a heart to 


retaliate upon a fly: — Go, — ſays he, 
one day at dinner, to an overgrown one 
which had buzzed about his noſe, and 
tormented him cruelly all dinner-time, 
and which, after infinite attempts, he 
11 2 3 had 


Here love his golden ſhafts employs, here lights 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revels; not in the bought ſmile 
Of harlots, loveleſs, joyleſs, unindgar'd, _ 
Caſual amours, mixt dance, or wanton maſk, 
Or midnight ball, &c, 2 


| 


* 
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had qught laſt—as it flew by him z— 
I'll not hurt thee, ſays-my uncle Toby, 


Tiling from his chair, and going acroſs 


the room, with the fly in his hand, — 
Pl not hurt a hair of thy head :—Go, 
ſays he, lifting up the ſaſh; and open- 
ing his hand as he ſpoke, to let it eſ- 
cape; go, poor devil, —get thee gone, 
why ſhould I hurt thee ?—T his world, 


ſurely, is wide enough to hold both 


hee and me. nb, 
This is to ſerve for parents and 
governors inſtead of a whole volume up- 


on the ſubject. ; Sterne. 
ond 4 i er., 


6 © ——Befhrew the ſembre pencil! faid 


J vauntingly—for I envy not its powers, 
which paints the evils. of life with fo 
hard and deadly a colouring. The mind 
fits terrified at the objects he has mag- 


nified herſelf, and blackened : reduce 


them to their proper ſize and hue, ſhe 
overlooks. them. T's. true, ſaid I, 
correcting the propoſition—the Baſtile 
is not an evil to be defpiſed—but ftrip 
it of its towers—fill up the foſſe - un- 
barricade the doors—call it ſimply a 
confinement, and ſuppoſe tis ſome ty- 
rant of a diſtemper—and not of a man 


and you bear the other half without 
complaint. | 


I uns interrupted in che hey-day of 
this ſoliloquy, with a voice which I took 


to be of a child, which complained it 
could not get out.“ - looked up 


aud down the paſſage, and ſeeing nei- 


fy thet man, woman, nor child, Iwent out 
without further attention 


LJ 
In my return back through the: paſ- 
fage, I heard the fame words repeated 
twice over; and looking up, I ſaw it was 
a Starling hung in à little-cage——<< 1 
can't get out I can't get out, ſaid 


| gend FI 26 IT 
I ſtood Hooking at the bird; and to 
every petſon who! came through the 


paſſage, it rau flattering: to the fide to- 
wards which they approached it, with 
the Tame lamentations of its captivity— 
Lean get out, ſaid the Starling — 
Got help-theef: ſaid I; but I will let 
thee out, coſt what it will ſo I turned 


about the: Tage- to get the. door ; it was 


* 


twiſted, and double twiſted ſo faſt with 
wire, there was no getting it.open with- 
out pulling the cage to pieces I took 
both hands to it. . 
The bird flew to the place where I 
was attempting his deliverance, and 
thruſting his head through the trellis, 
preſſed his breaſt againſt it, as if impa- 
tient—1 fear, poor creature! ſaid I, I 
cannot ſet thee at liberty No, ſaid 
the Starling,—<* I can't get out, I can't 
* ger out, ſaid the Starling. 
I vow I never had my affections more 
tenderly awakened ; nor do Fremember 
an incident in my life, where the diſſi- 
ated ſpirits, to which my reaſon had 
been a bubble, were ſo ſuddenly called 
home. Mechanical as the notes were, 
yet ſo true in tune to nature were they 
chanted, that in one moment they over- 
threw all my ſyſtematic 2 upon 
the Baſtile; and I heavily walked up 


ſtairs, unſaying every word I had ſaid 


in going down them.  _ | 

Difguiſe thyſelf. as thou wilt, ſtill, 
flavery'! ſaid I—ſtill thou art a bitter 
draught! and though thouſands in all 
ages have been — to drink of thee, 
thou art no leſs bitter on that account. 
— Tis thou, thrice ſweet and gracious 


goddeſs, addreſſing myſelf to Liberty 
e 2a, g my Ys 


whom all in public or in private wor- 
ſhip, whoſe taſte is grateful, and ever 


will be ſo, till Nature herſelf ſhall 


change — no tint of words can ſpot thy 
ſnowy; mantle, or chymic power turn 
thy ſceptre inte; iron with thee to 
ſmile upon him as he eats his cruſt, the 
ſwain is happier than his monarch; 
from whoſe court thou art exiled 
Gracious Heaven I cried I, kneeling 
don upon the laſt ſtep but one in my 


aſcent Grant me but health, thou 
great Beſtower of it, and give me but 


this fair goddeſs as my companion— 
and ſhower down thy mitres, if it ſeems 
good unto thy Divine pravidence, up- 
on thoſe heads which are N for 


1 


9 


, | _ $ x9 "— Le » 8 :Y 1 * 
86. The Gnu, 


The bird in his cage purſued me a” 
my room; I-fat down. cloſe by my da- 
ble; and leaning my head upon m. 
hand, I began to figure to myſelf hd 
e | miſeries 


miſeries of confinement : I was in a right 
frame for it, and ſo I gave full ſcope to 
my imagination. 
I was going to begin with the millions 
of my fellow-creatures born to no inhe- 
ritance but ſlavery ; but finding, how- 
ever affecting the picture was, that T 
could not bring it near me, and that 
the multitude of ſad groupes in it did 
but diſtract me 5 L 
I took a fingle captive, and having 
firſt ſhut him up in his dungeon, I then 
looked through the twilight of his grated 
door to take his picture. 5 
I beheld his body half waſted away 


with long expectation and confinement, 


and felt what kind of ſickneſs of the 8 


heart it was which ariſes from hope de- 
ferred. Upon looking nearer, I ſaw 
him pale and feveriſh ; in thirty years 
the weſtern breeze had not once fanned 
his blood—he had ſeen no ſun, no moon, 
in all that time—nor had the voice of 
friend or kinſman breathed through his 
lattice—his children FL 
—But here my heart began to bleed 
—and I was forced to go on with ano- 
ther part of the portrait. 
He was ſitting upon the ground upon 
a little ſtraw, in the furtheſt corner of 
his dungeon, which was alternately his 
chair and bed: a little calendar of ſmall 
ſticks were laid at the head, notched all 
over with the diſmal days and nights he 
had paſſed there—he had one of theſe 
little ſticks in his hand, and with a ruſty 
nail he was etching another day of mi- 
ſery to add to the heap. As I darkened 
the little light he had, he lifted up a 
hopeleſs eye towards the door, then caſt 
it down—ſhook his head, and went on 
with his work of affliction, I heard his 
chains upon his legs, as he turned his 
body to lay his little ſtick upon the bun- 
dle—He gave a deep figh—I ſaw the 
iron enter into his ſoul -I burſt into 
tears—] could not ſuſtain the picture 


of confinement which my fancy had 


drawn. Sterne. 


$ 86. Trim's Explanation of the Fifth 


Commandment, 


- Pr'ythee, Trim, quoth my fa- 
ther, — What doſt thou mean, by ** ho- 
t nouring thy father and mother t“ 


( 45 ) Rs: 


virtue itſelf hath its ſtated limits; which 


i 
/ 
2 
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Allowing them, an't pleaſe your ho- 
nour, three halfpence a day out of m. 
pay, when they grow old. —And didfi 
thou do that, Trim? ſaid Yorick. _— 
He did indeed, replied my uncle Toby, 
— Then, Trim, faid Yorick, ſpringing 
out of his chair, and taking the Cor- © 
poral by the hand, thou art the be 
commentator upon that part of the De- 
calogue; and I honour thee more for it, 
Corporal Trim, than if thou hadſt had 
a hand in the Talmud itſelf. 7big, © 


8 87. Health. 


O bleſſed health! thou art above all 
old and treaſure; tis thou who en- 
largeſt the ſoul, - and openeſt all its 
powers to receive inſtruction, and to re- 
liſh virtue. — He that has thee, has little 
more to wiſh for! and he that is fo 
wretched as to want thee, —wants every 
thing with thee, | Teid. , 


— 
3 
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8 88. Detached Sentences. 


To be ever active in laudable pur» 
ſuits, is the diſtinguiſhing ' charaQter- 
iſtic of a man of merit. 

There is an heroic innocence, as well 
as an heroic courage. | 


There is a mean in all things. Even 


not being ſtrictly obſerved, it ceaſes to 
be virtue. es IR 
Tr is wiſer to prevent a quarrel before- 
hand, than to revenge it afterwards. ' 
It is much better to reprove, than to 
be angry ſecretly. | 
No revenge is more heroic, than that 
which torments envy by doing good. _ 
The diſcretion of a man deferreth his 
anger, and it is his glory to paſs over a 
tranſgreſſion. ne 
Money, like manure, does no good 
till it is ſpread. There is no real ule of 
riches, except in the diſtribution; the 
reſt is all conceit. wm 1 
A wiſe man will deſire no more than 
what he may get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſe 
tribute cheerfully, and live upon cons 
tentedly. . 209 5 
A contented mind and a good con- 
ſcience, will make a man happy in all 
conditions. He knows not how to fear, 
who dares to die. | 
There is but one way of fortifyi g r 


113 ſoy] 
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. wilderneſs. 


ſoul a ainſt all gloomy preſages and ter- 


Tors of mind; and that is, by ſecuring to 


ourſelves the friendſhip and protection 


of that Being, who diſpoſes of events, 
and governs futurity. 3 
Philoſophy is then only valuable, 
when it ſerves for the law of life, and 
not for the oſtentation of ſcience. | 


Without a friend, the world 1s but a 


, A man may have a thouſand intimate 
acquaintances, and not a friend a_ 
them all. If you have one friend, thin 


yourſelf happy. | 


When once you profeſs yourſelf a 


friend, endeavour to be always ſuch. He 


can never have any true friends, that 
will be often changing them. 

Proſperity gains friends, and adverſity 
tries them. | 


Nothing more engages the affections 


of men, than a/handiome addreſs, and 


graceful converſation. £1 


Complaiſance renders a ſuperior ami- 
able, an equal agreeable, and an inferior 


ge cceptable. 


Exceſs of ceremony ſhews want of 
breeding. That civility is beſt, which 
excludes all ſuperfluous formality. 
Ingratitude is a crime ſo ſhameful, 
that the man was never yet found, who 
would acknowledge himſelf guilty of 
1 = x 
Truth is born with us; and we muſt 
do violence to nature, to ſhake off our 
veracity, | 
_ There cannot be a greater treachery, 
than firſt to raiſe a confidence, and then 
r 3 
By others faults wiſe men correct 
their own. | $i 
No man hath a thorough taſte of pro- 
2 to whom adverſity never hap- 
med. 0 a 
"When our vices leave us, we flatter 
ourſelves that we leave them 
It is as great a point of wiſdom to hide 
ignorance, as to diſcover knowledge. 
Pitch upon that courſe of life which 
is the moſt excellent; and habit will 
render it the moſt delightful. 
Cuſtom is the plague of wiſe men, 


. ” 


ind the idol of fools, 


As, to be perfectly juſt, is an attri- 
bute of the Divine nature; to be ſo. to 
the utmoſt of our abilities, is the glory 
of man. R ws 1 92 


The 
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No man was ever caſt down with the 
injuries of fortune, unleſs he had before 
ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by her 
favours, - | 

Anger may glance into the breaſt of a 
wiſe man, but relts only in the baſom of 
fools. | 5 

None more impatiently ſaffer injuries, 
than thoſe that are moſt forward in do- 
ing them. N | | | 

By taking revenge, a man is but even 
with his enemy; but in paſſing it over 
he is ſuperior. : 

To err is human; to forgive, di- 
vine, ES . | 5 

A more glorious victory cannot be 
gained over another man, than this, that 
when the injury began on his part, the 
kindneſs ſhould begin on ours. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the miſer 


robs himſelf. 


We ſhould take a prudent ca L for the 
future, but ſo as to enjoy the preſent. It 
is no part of wiſdom, to be miſerable 
to-day, becauſe we may happen to be 
ſo to-morrow. = _ | 
To mourn without meaſure, is folly ; 
not to mourn at all, inſenſibility. 
Some would be thought to do great 
things, who are but tools and inſtru- 
ments ; hike the fool who fancied he 
played upon the organ, when he only 
blew the bellows. 
Though a man may become learned 
by another's learning; he can never be 
wiſe but by his own wiſdom. | 
He who wants good ſenſe is unhappy 
in having learning ; for he has thereby 
more ways of expoſing himſelf. | 
It is ungenerous to give a man occa- 
ſion to bluſh at his own ignorance in one 
thing, who perhaps may excel us in 
many. 3 Hs | 
No object is more pleaſing to the eye, 
than the ſight of a man whom you have 
obliged; nor any muſic ſo agreeable to 
the ear, as the voice of one that owns 


you for his benefactor. 


The coin that is moſt current among 
mankind is flattery ; the only benefit'of 
which is, that by hearin what we are 
not, we may be inſtructed what we ought 
to. be.. 3 ee pag fb 55 
character of the perſon who 
commends you, is to be conſidered be- 
fore you ſet a value on his eſteem, The 


wiſe man applauds him Whem he thinks 


3 moſt 


\ 
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moſt virtuous, the reſt of the world him 
who is moſt wealthy. | 

The temperate man's pleaſures are 
durable, becauſe they are regular; and 
all his life is calm and ſerene, becauſe 
it is innocent. | 5 

A good man will love himſelf too 
well to loſe, and all his neighbours too 
well to win, an eſtate by gaming. The 
love of gaming will corrupt the beſt 
principles in the world, 

An angry man who ſappreſles his paſ- 
Hons, thinks worſe than he ſpeaks ; and 
an angry man that will chide, ſpeaks 
worſe than he thinks. 5 

A good word is an eaſy obligation; 
but not to ſpeak ill, requires only our 
ſilence, which coſts us nothing. | 

It is to affectation the world owes its 


whole race of coxcombs. Nature in her 


whole drama never drew ſuch a part; 
ſhe has ſometimes made a fool, but a 
coxcomb is always of his own making. 
It is the infirmity of little minds, to 
be taken with every appearance, and 
dazzled with every thing that ſparkles ; 


but great minds have but little admira- 


tion, becauſe few things appear new to 
em. e | 


It happens to men of learning, as to 
ears of corn: they ſhoot. up, and raiſe 


their heads high, while they are empty; 


but when full and ſwelled witk grain, 
they begin zo fag eee © 


141 TY 


He that is truly polite, knows howto 


contradict with reſpeQ, and to pleaſe 
without adulation ; and is 55 ally re. 
« 4 79 "SF th 437% 31 6 71.2 153% > 12 
mote from an inſipid complai ance, and 
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a low familiarity.” O19 naw arts] 
The failings of good men are com- 


10 


monly more publiſhed in the World than 


their good deeds; and one fault of a 

deſerving man ſhall meet with more re- 

ede chan all his virtues, praiſe: 
U - 


\D C1 gf 2 in 4 0 ann F 13 17 
ch is the force of ill-will and ill-na- 
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It is harder to avoid. renſure, than to 


gain applauſe ; for this may be done by 


one great or wiſe action in an age ; but 
1 6 cenſure, a man muſt paſs his 
who 


le life without ſaying or doing one 


ilt or fooliſh thing. 


When Darius offered Alexander ten 
thouſand: talents to divide Afia equally 
with him, he anſwered, The earth can- 
not bear two ſuns, nor Aſia two kings. 


Parmenio, a friend of Alexander's, 
hearing the great offers Darius had 
made, ſaid, Were I Alexander I would 
accept them. So would I, replied, Alex- 
ander, were I Parmenio. Ru 
Nobility is to be confidered only as 
an imaginary diſtinction, unleſs accom- 
panied with the praftice of thoſe gene- 
rous virtues by which it ought to be ob- 
tained. Titles of honour conferred upon 
ſuch as have no-perſonal merit, are at 
beſt but the royal ſtamp ſet upon baſe 
metal. g "43>; 3 
Though an honourable title may be 
conveyed to poſterity, yet the DE + 
qualities which are the ſoul of greatneſs 
are a ſort of incommunicable perfections, 
and cannot be transferred. If a man 
could bequeath his virtues by will, and 
ſettle his ſenſe and learning upon his 
heirs, as certainly as he can his lands, a 
noble. deſcent would - then indeed be a 
valuable privilege. Has *\ 
Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, 
and needs nothing to help it out, It is 
always near at hand, and fits upon our. 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware: whereas a lye is troubleſome, 
and ſets a man's invention upon the 
rack; and one trick needs a great many 
more. to make it . 
The pleaſure which affects the human 
mind with the moſt lively and tranſ- 
nr is the ſenſe, that we act 


* 


"the eye of infinite wiſdom, power, 


and goodneſs, that will crown our vir- 


taqus endeavours here with a happineſs 


hereafter, large as our deſires, and laſt- 


ing as our immortal ſouls: without this 
the 'higheft ſtate of life is inſipid, and 
with it the loweſt is a paradiſe. 


: 


PR knit is not that which. 


ſtandeth in length of time, nor that is 
meaſured by number of years; but wiſ- 


dom is the grey hair unto man, and un- 


"PE. 


ſpotted life is old age. 1 
Wickedneſs, condemned by her own 


witneſs, is very timorous, and being 


preſſed with conſcience, always forcaſt- 
eth evil things; for fear is nothing elſe 
but a betraying of the ſuccours which 
e OR 
A wiſe man will fear in every thing. 
He that contemneth ſmall things, ſhall 
mee 
A lich man beginning to fall, is held 
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up of his friends; but a poor man bein 
2 is thruſt away b his friends. 
when a rich man 1s fallen, he hath many 
helpers ; he ſpeaketh things not to be 
ſpoken, and yet men juſtify him: the 
poor man ſlipt, and they rebuked him; 
e ſpoke wiſely, and could have no 
place: When a rich man ſpeaketh, every 
man holdeth his tongue, and, look, what 
he faith they extol it to the clouds; but 
If a poor man ſpeak, they ſay, What fel- 
low 1s this? 3 
4 y have fallen by the edge of the 
ſword, but not ſo many as have fallen 
by the tongue. Well is he that is de- 


fended from it; and hath not paſſed. 


through the venom thereof; who hath 
not drawn the yoke thereof, nor been 


bound in her bonds; for the yoke there - 


of is 'a yoke of iron, and the bands 
thereof are bands of braſs; the death 
thereof is an evil death. 1 
My fon, blemiſh not thy good deeds, 
neither uſe uncomfortable words, when 
thou giveſt any thing. Shall not the 
dew aſſuage the heat? ſo is a word bet- 
ter than a gift. Lo, is not a word bet- 
ter than a gift? but both are with a 
racious man, | of 8 
Blame not, before thou haſt examined 
the truth; underſtand firſt, and then 
rebuke. 3 = way Fl Wl 
If thou wouldeſt pet a friend, prove 
kim firſt, and be not haſty to credit him ; 
r ſome men are friends for their own 
occaſions; and will not abide in the day 
of thy trouble. F 


— 
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ſhould talk together every day 


that they are reſentful. 
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Honour thy father with thy whole 
heart, and forget not the ſorrows of thy 
mother; how canſt thou recompenſe 
them the things that they have done for 
n FED | 

There is nothing ſo much worth as a 


mind well inſtructed. 


The lips of talkers will be tellin 
ſuch things as pertain not unto them; 
but the words of ſuch as have under- 
ſtanding are weighed in the balance. 
The heart of fools is in their mouth, 
but the tongue of the wiſe is in their 
. i 
To labour, and to be content with 
that a man hath, is a ſweet life. 
Be at peace with many; nevertheleſs, 
have but one counſellor of a thouſand. 
Be not confident in a plain way. 
Let reaſon go before every enterprize, 
and counſel before every action. 
'The latter part of a wiſe man's life is 
taken up in curing the follies, preju- 
dices, and falſe opinions he We con- 
tracted in the former. _ EP 
Cenſure is the tax a man pays to the 
public for being eminent. 
Very few men, properly ſpeaking, 
live at preſent, but are providing to live 
P EA. 
Party is the madneſs of many, for the 
gain of a few. _ | | 
' To endeavour to work upon the vul- 
gar with fine ſenſe, is like attempting 
to hew blocks of marble with a razor. 
Superſtition is the ſpleen of the ſoul. . 
He who tells a lye is not ſenſible how 
great a taſk he undertakes; for he muſt 


be forced to invent twenty more to main- 


taig that one. n e 1 

Same people will nexer learn any, 
thing, for this reaſon, becauſe they un- 
derſtand every. thing too ſoon. A EDA 
| There is noching, wanting, to. make 
all rational and difntereſted people in 


* 5 


i Meu > 3 hs. 1 
the world of one religion, but that they 


SS 3 52: 
* degree. 
Young men are ſubtle arguers; the 
cloak of honour covers all their faults, 
as that of paſſion all their follie. 
 Oeconomy.is no diſgrace ; it is better 
phe Hog a little, than putliving a great 
cal. 4 "oP | 3 12 
Next to the ſatisfaction I. geceire in 

the proſperity of an honeſt man, Iam 


"4 


Men are grateful, in the {a 


F * 


. „ 
> 
4 + op * 


. 
8 * 


nn 


Nes pleaſed with the confuſion pf a raſ- 
Cal. | | | 
What is often termed ſhyneſs, is no- 
thing more than refined ſenſe, and an 
indifference to common obſeryations. 
The higher character a perſon ſup- 
ports, the more he ſhould regard his mi- 
nuteſt actions. 5 
Every perſon inſenſibly fixes upon 
ſome degree of refinement in his diſ- 
courſe, {ome meaſure of thought which 
he thinks worth exhibiting. It is wiſe 
to fix this pretty high, although it oc- 
caſions one to talk the leſs. | 
To endeavour all one's days to fortify 


our minds with learning and philoſophy, 


is to ſpend ſo much in armour, that one 
has nothing left to defend. h 

Deference often ſhrinks and withers 
as much ypon the approach of intimacy, 
as the ſenſitive plant does upon the 
touch of one's finger. 

Men are ſometimes accuſed of pride, 
merely becauſe their accuſers would be 
proud themſelves if they were in their 
places. | 

People frequently uſe this expreſſion, 
I am inclined to think ſo and fa, not 
conſidering that they are then ſpeaking 
the moſt hteral of all truths. : 

Modeſty makes large amends for the 
pain it gives the perſons who labour un- 
der it, by the prejudice it affords every 
worthy: perſon in their favour. U 

The difference there is betwixt ho- 

nour and honeſty ſeems to be chiefly in 
the motive. | 
from duty, which the man of honour 
does for the ſake of character. | 

A lyar begins with making falſehood 
appear like truth, and ends with mak- 
ing truth itſelf appear like falſehood. 

| Virtue ſhould be conſidered as a part 
of taſte; and wie ſhould as much avoid 
deceit, or ſiniſter meanings in diſcourſe, 
as we would puns, bad language, or 
falſe grammar. | '; 

Deference is the moſt complicate, the 
moſt indirect, and the moſt elegant of all 
compliments, 

He that lies in bed all a ſummer's 
morning, loſes the chief pleaſure of the 


day: he that gives up his youth to in- 


dolence, undergoes a loſs of the ſame 
kind 


"045: "Þ 
N 


| Shining ebaratters are not always the 
1 . , * „ : 


— 


The honeſt man does that 
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moſt agreeable ones: the mild radiance 
of an emerald is by no means leſs pleaſ- 
ing than the glare of the ruby. 55 
To be at once a rake, and to glory in 
the character, diſcovers at the ſame time 
a bad diſpoſition, and a bad taſte, 
How is it poſſible to expect that man- 
kind will take advice, when they will 
not ſo much as take warning ? | 
Although men are accuſed- for not 
knowing their own weakneſs, yet per- 
haps as few know their own ſtrength. It 
is in men as in ſoils, where ſometimes 


- there is & vein of gold which the owner 


knows not of. | 

Fine ſenſe, and exalted ſenſe, are not 
half fo valuable as common ſenſe. There 
are forty men of wit for one man of 
ſenſe ; and he that will carry nothing 
about him but gold, will be every day 
at a loſs for want of ready change. = 

Learning is like mercury, one of the 
moſt powerful and excellent things in 
the world in ſkilful hands; in unſkilfal, 
moſt miſchievous, . 

A man ſhould never be aſhamed ta 
own he has.been in the wrong ; which 
is but Taying, in other words, that he is 
wiſer to-day than he was yeſterday, 

Wherever I find a great deal of grati- 
tude in a poor man, I take it for grant- 
ed there would be as much generoſity if 


he were a rich man. 


Flowers of rhetoric in ſermons or ſe- 
rious diſcourſes, are like the blue and 
red flowers in corn, pleaſing to thoſe who 
come only for amuſement, but prejudi- 
cial to him who would reap the profit. 

It often happens that thoſe are the beſt 
people, whoſe characters have been moſt 
injured by ſlanderers : as we uſually 
find that to be the ſweeteſt fruit which 


the birds have been pecking at. 


The eye of a critic is often like a mi- 
croſcope, made ſo very fine and nice, 
that it diſcovers the atoms, grains, and 
mĩnuteſt articles, without ever compre- 
hending the whole, comparing the parts, 
or ſeeing all at once the harmony. 

Men's zeal for religion is much of the 
ſame kind as that which they ſhew for a 
foot-ball; whenever it is conteſted for, 
every one is ready to venture their lives 
and limbs in the diſpute; but when that 
is once at an end, it is no more thought 
on, but ſleeps in oblivion, buried in 

Cs i __-.. rubbiſh, 


rubbiſh, which no one thinks it worth 


his pains to rake into, much-leſs to re- 
move. FO e 
Honour is but a fiftious. kind of ho- 


neſty; a mean but a neceſſary ſubſtitute 


for it, in ſocieties Who have none; it is 


a ſort of paper- credit, with which men 


— 


are obliged to trade who are deficient in 


the ſterling caſh of true morality and re- 


ligion. 


Perſons of great delicacy mould know 
the certainty of the following truth 


There are abundance of caſes which oc- 


caſion ſuſpence, in which, whatever they 
determine, they will repent of their de- 
termination; and this through a pro- 
penſity of human nature to fancy hap- 
pineſs in thoſe ſchemes which it does 
not purſue. F 


. 


1 he chief advantage that ancient 


writers can boaſt over modern ones, 
ſeems owing to ſimplicity. Every noble 
truth and ſentiment was expreſſed by the 


former in a natural manner, in word 
and phraſe ſimple, perſpicuous, and in- 
capable of improvement. What then 
remained for later writers, but affecta- 
tion, witticiſm, and conceit ? 


What a piece of work is man ! how 


noble in reaſon ! how infinite in facul- 
ties! in form and moving, how expreſs 


and admirable ! in action, how like an 


angel! in 
God! e 
If to do were as eaſy as to know what 


apprehenſion, how like a 


were good to do, chapels had been 
churches, and poor men's cottages 
princes palaces. He is a good divine 


that follows his own inſtructions; I can 
eaſier teach twenty what were good to 
be done, than to be one of the twenty to 
follow my owW]n teaching. 
Men's evil manners live in braſs; 
their virtues we write in water. 


The web of our life is of a mingled 


yarn, good and ill together; our virtues 
would be proud, if our faults whipped 
them not; and our crimes would de- 


ſpair, if they were not cheriſhed by our 


The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion | 
and the poor beetle that we tread upon, 


In corporal ſufferance finde a pang as great, 
g As when a giant dies. 


$ 89. The Way to Wealib, as clearly ſpeaun 
in the Preface of an old Pennſylva- 
nian Almanack, intitled, Poor Rich- 
ard improved.” Written by Dr. Ben- 
Jamin Franklin. © | 


Courteous Reader, 
T have heard, that nothing gives an 
author ſo great pleaſure; as to find his 
works reſpectfully quoted by others. 
Judge, then, how much I muſt have 
been gratified by an incident I am going 
to relate to you. I ſtopped my horſe, 
lately, where a great number of people 
were collected at an auction of merchants 
goods. Fhe hour of the ſale not being 
come, they were converſing on the bad- 
neſs of the times; and one of the com- 
pany called to a plain, clean old man, 
with white locks, Pray, father Abra- 
ham, what think you of the times? Will 
not thoſe heavy taxes quite ruin the 
country ? how ſhall we be ever able to 
pay them? What would you adviſe us 
to Father Abraham hood up, and 
replied, © If you would have my ad- 
vice, I will give it you in ſnort; “ for 
a word to the wiſe is enough,“ as Poor 
Richard ſays. They joined in deſiring 
him to ſpeak his mind, and gathering 
round him, he proceeded as follows * : 
Friends, ſays he, the taxes are, in- 
deed, very heavy; and, if thoſe laid on 
by the government were the only ones 
we had to pay, we might more eaſily 
diſcharge them; but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to ſome 
of us. We are taxed twice as much by 
our idleneſs, three times as much by our 
pride, and four times as much by our 
folly ; and from theſe taxes the com- 
miſſioners cannot eaſe or deliver us, 
by allowing an abatement. However, 
let us hearken to good advice, and ſome- 
Dr. Franklin, wiſhing to collect into one 
piece all the ſayings upon the following ſubjects, 
which he had dropped in the courſe of publiſhing 
the 'Almanacks, called Poor Richard ;:ntroduces 
father Abraham for this purpoſe. Henee it is, 
that Poor Richard is ſo often quoted, and that, in 
the preſent title, he is ſaid to be improved. Not- 
withſtanding the ſtroke of humour in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of this addreſs, Poor Richard (Saun- 
ders) and father Abraham have proved, in Ame- 
rica, that they are no common preachers. And 


ſhall we, brother Engliſhman, refuſe good ſenſe 


and ſaving knowledge, becauſe it comes from the 
other ſide of the water 


thing 


duliry need not 


thing may be done for us; God helps 
them that help themſelves, as Poor 


Richard ſays. 


I. It would be thought a hard go - 
vernment that ſhould tax its people one- 
tenth part of their time, to be employed 
in its ſervice: but idleneſs taxes many 
of us much more; ſloth, by bringing 
on diſeaſes, abſolutely ſhortens life. 
“ Sloth, like ruſt, conſumes faſter than 
labour wears, while the uſed key is al- 
ways bright,“ as Poor Richard ſays.— 
*© But doſt thou love life, then do not 
ſquander time, for that is the ſtuff life is 
made of,“ as Poor Richard ſays. —How 
much more than is neceſſary do we 
ſpend in ſleep! forgetting that The 
{leeping fox catches no poultry, and that 


there will be Wing enough in the 


grave,” as Poor Richard ſays. _. . . 

If time be of all things the moſt 
precious, waſting -time muſt be,” as 
Poor Richard ſays, ** the greateſt pro- 
digality ;“ ſince, as he elſewhere tells 
us, *©* Loſt time is never found again; 
and what we call time enough always 
proves little enough: Let us then up 
and be doing, and doing to the pur- 
poſe ; ſo by diligence ſhall we do more 
with leſs perplexity. ** Sloth makes all 
things difficult, but induſtry all eaſy; 
and, he that riſeth late, muſt trot all 
day, and ſhall ſcarce overtake his buſi- 
neſs at night; while lazineſs travels ſo 
ſlowly, that poverty ſoon overtakes. him, 
Drive thy buſineſs, let not that drive 
thee; and early to bed, and early to 
riſe, makes a man healthy, wealthy, 


and wiſe,” as, Poor Richard ſays. _ 


„So whax. ſignifies wiſhing and hoping 
for better times? We may make theſe 
times better, if we beſlir our ſelves. In- 
upon hape will die falling... There are 
no gains without pains; then help 
hands, for I have no lands,” or, if [ 
have, they are ſmartly taxed, | **, He 
that hath. à trade, hath an aſtate; and 
he that hath a calling, hath an office of 
profit and honour, as Poor Richard 
fays; but then the trade muſt be work- 
ed at, and the calling el followed, or 
neither the, eſtate nor the office will en- 
able us to pay our taxes. —If we are in- 
duſtrious Wwe ſhall” never ſtarve; for, 
„at che Working man's houſe hunger 


looks in, but dares not enter.“ Nor 
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gence is the mother of good luck, and 


you not be aſhamed that a good maſter 


your own ,maſter ? be aſhamed to catch 


will the bailiff or the conſtable enter, for 
*« Induſtry pays debts, while deſpair 
increaſeth them.” What though you 
have found no treaſure, nor has any 
rich relation left you a legacy, ** Dili- 


God gives all things to induſtry. Then 
plow deep, while ſluggards fleep, and 
you ſhall have corn to fell and to keep.“ 
Work while it is called to-day, for you 
know not how much you may be hin- 
dered to- morrow. ** One to- day is 
worth two to-morrows,”” as Poor Richard 
ſays ; and farther, ©* Never leave that 
till to-morrow, which you can do to- 
day.” — If you were a ſervant, would 


ſhould catch yon idle? Are you then 


yourſelf idle, when there is ſo much to 
be done for yourſelf, your family, your 
country, and your king. Handle your 
tools without mittens: remember, that 
The cat in gloves catches no mice, 
as Poor Richard ſays, It is true, there 
is much to be done, and, perhaps, you 
are weak- handed; but ſtick to it ſteadi- 
ly, and you will ſee great effects; for 
«© Conſtant dropping wears away ſtones : 
and by diligence Ki, patience the mouſe 
ate in two the cable; and little ſtrokes 
fell great oaks.*” _ 3 
Methinks I hear ſome of you ſay, 
C Muſt a man afford himſelf no leiſure ?“ 


doing ene TER: 
diligent man will obtain, but the, lazy 
man never ; for, | 
a life of lazineſs are ty things. Many, 
without labour, A ee live by their wits 
only, but they break for want of ſtock;? 
whereas induſtry. gives comfort, and 
plenty, and eee © FL pleaſures, 
and they will follow you. The diligent 
ſpinner has dan ſhift; and now I 
have a ſheep and a cow, every body bids 
me good- morrow.“ | 

II. But with our induſtry we muſt 
likewiſe be ſteady, ſettled, and careful, 
and overſee our own affairs with our own 
eyes, and not truſt too much to others; 
for, as Poor Richard ſays, . 


« J never 


—_ 


* 


1 I never ſaw an oft- removed tree, 

© "Nor yet an oft-removed family, 8 
That throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled be.“ 
„And again, Three removes is as 
bad as u fire: and again, « Keep thy 
ſhop, and thy ſhop will keep thee: and 
again, ** If you would have your buſi- 
nels done, go; if not, ſend.” And 
r | 
« He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himſelf muſt either hold or drive.” 
„And again, The eye of the maſter 
will do more 'work than both his. 
hands: 'and” again, Want of care 
does us more damage than want of. 
knowledge: and again, Not to 
overſee workmen, is to leave them your 
purſe open.” Truſting too much to 
others care is the ruin of many; for, 
«© In the affairs of this world, men are 
ſaved, not by faith, but by the want of 
it:“ but a man's own care is profitable; 
for; „If you would have a faithful 
ſervant, and one that you like, —ſerve 
yourſelf. A little negle& may breed 
redt miſchief ; for want of a nail the 
ſhoe was loſt; for want of a ſhoe the 


horſe was loſt ; and for want of a horſe. 


the rider was loſt,” being overtaken and 
lain by the enemy; all for want of a lit- 
tle care about a horſe-ſhoe nail. 


III. © So much for induſtry, my 
friends, and attention to one's own bu- 


lineſs; but ro theſe we muſt add fru- 
gality, if we would make qur induſtry 
more certainly ſucceſsful. A man may, 
if he knows not how to ſave as he gets, 
keep his noſe all his life to the grind- 


- ſtone, aud die not worth a groat at laſt. 


A fat kitchen makes a lean Will; and 


* Many eſtates are ſpent in the getting, | 


Since women for tea forſogk ſpinning and 


knit 235 | 
And men for punch. forſook hewing and 
| Splitting.” . 


1 yon would be wealthy, think of 
ſaving, ab well as ef getting. The In- 
dies have not made Spain rich, 


comes. | 

Away, then, with your expenſive 
follies, and you will not then have fo 
much cauſe to complain of hard times, 
r taxes, and chargeable families; 


n 


member, Many 


- mickle.”” 


a one, for the fa 


a becauſe | 
her outgoes are greater than her in- 


d Women and wine, game and deceit, | 
Make the wealth ſmall, and the want 

| 0-2 
And farther, * What maintains one 
vice, would bring up two children.“ 
You may think; perhaps, that a little 
tea, or a little punch now and then, 
diet a little more coſtly, cloaths a little 


iner, and a little entertainment now and 


then, can be no great matter; but re- 
a little makes a 
Beware of little expences ; 
« A {mall leak will fink a great ſhip,” 
as Poor Richard ſays; and again, Who 
dainties love, ſhall beggars prove;“ and 
moreover, ** Fools make feaſts, and wiſe 
men eat them.“ Here you are all got 
together to this ſale of fineries and nick- 
nacks. Vou call them goods; but, if you 
do not take care, they will prove evils to 
ſome of you. You expect they will be 
ſold cheap, and, perhaps, they may for 
leſs than they coſt; but, if you have no 
occaſion for them, they muſt be dear to 
you. Remember what poor Richard 
ſays, * Buy what thou haſt no need of, 
and ere long thou ſhalt ſell thy neceſſa- 


_ ries.” And again, At a great penny- 


worth pauſe a while: he means, that 
perhaps the cheapneſs is apparent only 

and not real; or the bargain, by ſtraiten- 
ing thee in thy buſineſs, may do thee 
more harm than good. For in another 
2 5 he ſays, Many have been ruined 


by buying good pennyworths.” Again, 


« [tis fooliſh to lay out money in a pur- 
chaſe of repentance ;”* and yet this folly 
is practiſed every day at auctions, for 
want of minding the Almanack. Many 
ne, | * of finery on the back, 
have gane with a hungry belly, and half 
ſtarved their families; “ Silks and ſat- 
ins, ſcarlet and velvets, put out the 
itchen fire, as Poor Richard ſays. 
Theſe are not the neceſſaries of life; 
they can ſcarcely be called the conve- 
niencies ; and yet only becauſe they look. 
pretty, how) many want to have them ? 
—By theſe, and other extrayagancies, 
the genteel arg reduced tg poverty, and 
forced to borrow of thoſe whom they for, 
merly deſpiſed, but who, through induſ- 
try and frugality, haye maintained their 
ſtanding ; in which caſe it appears plain- 


1y, that“ A ploughman gn' his legs is. 


higher than a'gentleman on his knees,“ 
af Poor Richard aps. Perhaps they have 


for, as Poor Richard 
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had a ſmall eſtate leſt them, which the 

knew, not the getting of; they think 
It is day, and will never be night; 
that a little to be ſpent out of ſo much is 


not worth minding; but Always tak- 


ing out of the meal. tub, and never put- 
ting in, ſoon comes to the bottom, as 
Poor Richard ſays; and then. When 
the well is dry, they know the werth of 
water.” But this they might have known 
before, if they had taken his advice, 
If you would know the value of mo- 
ney, go and try to borrow ſome; for he 
that goes a borrowing, goes a ſorrow- 
ing, as Poor, Richard ſays; and, in- 
deed, ſo does he that lends to ſuch peo- 
ple, when he goes to get in again. Poor 


Dick farther adviſes, and ſays, Et: 


4% Fond pride of dreſs is ſure a very curſe ; 
Ere fancy you conſult, conſult your purſe,” 


And again, Pride is as loud a beggar 
as Want, and a great deal more ſaucy.“ 
When you eee one fine thing, 
you muſt buy ten more, that your ap- 
pearance may be all of a piece; but poor 
Dick ſays, It is eaſier to ſuppreſs the 
firſt deſire, than to ſatisfy all that follow 
it:” And it is as truly folly for the poor 
to ape the rich, as for the frog to ſwell, 
in order to equal the ox. 992% © 8 v7 
& Veſſels large may venture more, 1 88 
But little boats ſhould keep near ſhore.” 
It is, however, a folly ſoon puniſhed ; 
ays, Pride that, 
dines on vanity, ſups on contempt ;— 
Pride breakfaſted with Plenty, dined 
with Poverty, and ſupped with Infamy.”” 
And, after all, of whas uſe js th 


of what uſe is this pride 


creditor.z you will be in fear When 


you, ſpeak. to him; you will make poor 


pitiful ſneaking excuſes, and, by de- 
grees, come to loſe your veracity, and 
tink into baſe, downright lying; for, 
The ſecond vice is lying, the firſt is 
running in debt,” as Poor Richard ſays 
and again, to the ſame purpoſe, © Ly. 
ing rides upon Debt's back: whereas a 
free- born Engliſhman ought not to be 
aſhamed nor afraid to ſee or ſpeak to 
any man living. But poverty often de- 
prives a man, of all ſpirit and virtue, 
It is hard for an empty bag to ſtand 
upright.“ What would you think of 
that prince, or of that government, who 
ſhould iſſue an edict forbidding you to 
dreſs like a gentleman or gentle woman; 
on pain of impriſonment or ſervitude ? 
Would you not ſay that you were free, 
have a right to dreſs as you pleaſe, and 
that ſuch an edict would be à breach of 
your privileges, and ſuch a government 
tyrannical? and yet you are about to put 
yourſelf under that tyranny,. when you 
run in debt for ſuch dreſs! Your creditor 


has authority, at his pleaſure, to deprive 


you of your liberty, by-confining you in 
gaol for life, or by ſelling you for a ſer- 
rant, if you ſhould not be able to pay 
him. When you have got your bargaing 
you may, perhaps, think little of pay- 
ment; but, as Poor Richard ſays, ** Cre« 
ditors have better memories than debt- 
ors ;, creditors. are 'a_ ſuperſtitious ſe; 
great obſervers of ſet days and times.“ 
The day comes round before you are 
aware, and the demand is made befor@ 
you are prepared to ſatisfy it; or, if you 
bear your deht in mind, the term, which 


— 


— — ' 


> vs 


of 7 A nf 5 for, which ſo much is, at fir ſeemed fo long, will, as it leſſens, 
riſked, ſo much is ſuffered ? It cannot: appear extremely ſhort: Time will ſeem 
 P3QMAKE, ealth, nor eaſe PAIN ; it makes, to have added wings to his heels as well 
no increaſe of merit in the perſon, it as his ſhoulders. Thoſe have a ſhort 
creates Envy, it haſtens masfortune. ..... Lent, who owe money to be paid at 
„ 52 dpeſs walt it! 30 n, Eaſter.“ At preſent, perhaps, you may 
in debt for. theſe ſuperflnities,? We 21s... think. yourſelves in thriving circumſtan- 

a ered, DF. the terms of this, ſale, ix. ces, and that you can bear a little extra- 
months credit; and that, perhaps, has, vaganee without injury; but 
induced Jome. of. us to attend it, becauſe, e, en 
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we cannot Jpare the .ready money, aud, For ase and want fave while you, may, 
; e Feat Bo ah ee 
/ think What ven do, when you, run in Gain may be temporary and uncer- 
| debt; you., give to another power over tain, but ever, while you live, expence 
2 your liberty. If, Jou cannot pay at the is conſtant. and certain and, It is 
ö time, y9u, will. be aſhamed to ſee your eaſier to build two, chimneys, * to 
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keep one in fuel,” as poor Richard ſays: 
So, “ Rather go to bed ſupperleſs, than 
riſe in debt. | 88 8 


Get what you FREY and what you get hold, 
*Tis the ſtone that will turn all your lead into 
gold.“ A 


And when you have got the philoſopher's 
ſtone, ſure you will no longer complain 
of bad times, or the difficulty of paying 
taxes. 10 | i T 
IV. ©. This doctrine, my friends, is 
reaſon and wiſdom : but, after all, do 
not depend too much upon your own in- 
duſtry, and frugality, and prudence, 
though excellent things; for they may 
all be blaſted, without the bleſſing of 
Heaven; and therefore, aſk that bleſſ- 
ing humbly, and be not uncharitable to 
thoſe that at preſent ſeem to want it, but 
comfort and help them. Remember, 


Job ſuffered, and was afterwards proſ- 


perous. ai | e 
And now to conclude, Experience 
keeps a dear ſchool, but fools will learn 
in no other, as Poor Richard ſays, and 
ſcarce in that; for, it is true, We may 
* advice, but we cannot give con- 
uQt;” However, remember this, They 
that will not be counſelled, cannot be 
helped ;”” and farther, that If you will 
not hear Reaſon, ſhe will ſurely rap your 
knuckles,” as Poor Richard ſays.” 
Thus the old gentleman ended his ha- 
rangue. The people heard it, and ap- 
proved the doctrine, and immediately 


22 the contrary, juſt as if it had 


en a common ſermon; for the auction | 


opened, and they began to buy extrava- 
gantly. I found the good man had tho- 
roughly ſtudied my Almanacks, and di- 


geſted all I had dropt on thoſe topics. 


during the courſe of twenty-five years. 
The frequent mention he made of me 
muſt have tired any one elſe; but my 
vanity was wonderfully delighted with 
it, though I was conſcious, that not a 


tenth part of the wiſdom was my own, 


which he aſcribed to me; but rather 
the gleanings that I had made of the 
ſenſe of all ages and nations, How- 
ever, I reſolved to be the better for the 
echo of it ; and though I had at firſt de- 


termined to buy ſtuff for a new coat, I 


went away, reſolved to wear my old one 


a little longer. Reader, if thou wilt do 


the ſame, thy profit will be as great as 
mine.—[ am, as ever, thine to ſerve 
„ PP ITS II 00G VRBO 0 T8 
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2 $ 90. On Cruelty ro inferior Animals. | 
M.,an is that link of the chain of uni- 


verſal exiſtence; by which ſpiritual and 


corporeal beings-are united: as the num+ 
bers and variety of the latter his inferiors 


are almoſt infinite, ſo probably are thoſe 


of the former his ſuperiors; andias we ſee 
that the lives and happineſs of thoſe be- 
low us are dependant on our wills, we 
may reaſonably conclude,:that our lives 
and happineſs are equally dependant on 
the wills of thoſe above us; accountable, 
like ourſelves, for the uſe of this power, 
to the Supreme Creator and Governor 
of all things. Should this analogy be 
well founded, how criminal will our ac- 
eount appear, when laid before that juſt 
and impartial Judge! How will man, 


that ſanguinary 'tyrant, be able to ex- 


cuſe himſelf from the charge of thoſe in- 
numerable cruelties inflicted on his un- 
offending ſubjects commuted to his care, 
formed for his benefit, and placed under 
his authority by their common Father ? 
whoſe mercy is over all his works, and 
who expects that his authority ſhould be 
exerciſed not only with tenderneſs and 
mercy, but in conformity to the laws of 
juſtice and gratitude. . 
But to what horrid deviations from 
theſe benevolent intentions are we daily 
witneſſes ! no ſmall part of mankind de- 
rive their chief amuſements from the 
deaths and ſufferings of inferior ani- 
mals; a much greater, conſider them 
only as engines of wood, or iron, uſeful' 
in their ſeveral occupations. The car- 
man drives his horſe, and the carpenter 
his nail, by repeated blows ; and ſo lon 
as theſe produce the deſired effect, and 
they both go, they neither reflect or care 
whether either of them have any fenſe 
of feeling. The butcher knocks down 
the ftately ox, with no more compaſſion 
than the blackſmith hammers a horſe- 
ſhoe; and plunges his knife into the 
throat of the innocent lamb, with as lit- 
tle reluctance as the taylor ſticks his 
needle into the collar of a coat. | 
If there are ſome few, who, formed in 
a fofter mould, view with pity the ſuffer- 
. . ings 


ings of theſe defenceleſs creatures, there 
is ſcarce one who entertains the leaft 
idea, that juſtice or gratitude can be due 
to their merits, or. Ir ſervices. The 


ſocial and friendly dog is hanged with- 
out remorſe, if, by barking in defence 


of his maſter's perſon and property, he 


happens unknowingly to diſturb his reſt : 
the generous horſe, who has carried his 
ungrateful maſter for many years with 


eaſe and ſafety, worn out with age and 
infirmities, contracted in his ſervice, is 


times, having been taught the practice 
of many unnatural and uſeleſs feats in a 
riding-houſe, he 1s at laſt turned out, 
and conſigned to the dominion of a 
hackney-coachman, by whom he is every 


day corrected for performing thoſe tricks, 


which he has learned under ſo long and 
ſevere a diſcipline. The ſluggiſh bear, 
in contradiction to his nature, is taught 


to dance, for the diverſion of a malig- 
nant mob, by placing red-hot irons un- 


der his feet: and the ny oe bull is tor- 
tured by every mode w 


gentle, and unwilling to aſſail his diabo- 
lical tormentors. Theſe, with innume- 
rable other acts of cruelty, injuſtice, and 
ingratitude, are every day committed, 
not only with impunity, but without 
cenſure, and even without obſervation ; 
but we may. be aſſured, that they cannot 


finally paſs away unnoticed and unre- 


taliated. 


The laws of ſelf-defence undoubtedly: 
juſtify us .in deſtroying thoſe animals 
ho would deſtroy us, who injure our 


properties, or annoy our perſons ; but 
not even theſe, whenever their ſituation 
incapacitates them from hurting us. I 
know of no right which we have to ſhoot a 
bear on an inacceſſible iſland of ice, or an 
eagle on the mountain's top; whoſe. lives 


cannot injure us, nor deaths procure us 


any benefit. We are unable to give life, 
and therefore ought not wantonly to 


take it away from the meaneſt inſect, 
without ſufficient "reaſon ; they all re- 


ceive it from the ſame benevolent hand 


ich malice can 
invent, for no offence, bat that he is 
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as ourſelves, and have therefore an equal 
right to enjoy it. a 

_ God has been pleaſed to create num- 
berleſs animals intended for our ſuſte- 


_nance; and that they are ſo intended, 


the agreeable flavour of their fleſh to our 
palates, and the wholeſome nutriment 
which it adminiſters to our ſtomachs, 
are ſufficient proofs : theſe, as they are 
formed for our uſe, propagated by our 
culture, and fed by our care, we have 
certainly a right to deprive of life, be- 
cauſe it is given and preſerved to them 
on that condition ; but. this ſhould al- 
1 be performed with all the tender- 
neſs and compaſſion which ſo diſagree- 
able an office will permit; and no cir- 
cumſtances ought to be omitted, which 


can render their executions as quick and 


eaſy as poſſible. For this, Providence 
has wiſely and benevolently provided, 
by forming them in ſuch a manner, that 
their fleſh becomes rancid and unpalat- 


able by a painful and lingering death; 


and has thus compelled us to be merci- 
ful without compaſſion, and cautious of 
their ſuffering, for the ſake of ourſelves: 
but, if there are any whoſe taſtes are ſo 
vitiated, and whoſe hearts are ſo harden- 


ed, as to delight in ſuch inhuman ſacri- 


fices, and to partake of them without 
remorſe, they ſhauld be looked upon as 
dzmons in human ſhapes, and expect a 
retaliation of thoſe tortures which they 
have inflicted on the innocent, for the 
gratification of their own depraved and 
unnatural appetites. 

So violent are the paſſions of anger 
and revenge in the human breaſt, that 
it is not wonderful that men ſhould per- 
ſecute their real or 1maginary enemies 
with cruelty and malevolence; but that 
there ſhould exiſt in nature a being who 
can receive pleaſure from giving pain, 
would be totally incredible, if we were 


not convinced, by melancholy experi- 


ence, that there are not only many, but 
that this unaccountable diſpoſition is in 


ſome manner inherent in the nature of 
man; for, as he cannot be taught by ex- 


ample, nor led to it by temptation, or 
prompted to it by intereſt, it muſt be de- 
rived from his native conſtitution; and 
is a remarkable confirmation of what re- 


velation ſo frequently inculcates— that 


he brings into the world wich him an 
E 553 original 
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briginal depravity, the effects of a fallen 
and degenerate ſtate; in proof of which 
we need only obſerve, that the nearer he 
approaches to a ſtate of nature, the more 
predominant this diſpoſition appears, 
and the more violently it operates. We 
ſee children laughing at the miſeries 
which they inflict on every unfortunate 
animal which comes within their power: 
all ſavages are ingenious in contriving, 
and happy in executing, the moſt exqui- 
ſite tortures; and the eommon people of 
all countries are delighted with nothing 
ſo much as bull-baitings, | prize-fight- 
ings, executions, and all ſpectacles of 
cruelty and'horror. Though civilization 
may in ſome degree abate this native fe- 
rocity, it can never quite extirpate it; 
the moſt poliſhed are not aſhamed to be 
pleaſed with ſcenes of little leſs barba- 
rity, and, to the diſgrace of human na- 
ture, to dignify them with the name of 
ſports. They arm cocks with artificial 
weapons, which nature had kindly, de- 
nied to their maleyolence, and with 
ſhouts of applauſe and triumph, fee 
them plunge them into each other's 
hearts: they view with delight the trem- 
bling deer and defenceleſs hare, fly- 
ing for hours in the utmoſt agonies of 
terror and defpair, and at laſt, ſinking 
under fatigue, devoured by their merci- 
leſs purſuers : they ſee with joy the 
beautiful pheaſant and harmleſs. par- 
tridge drop from their flight, weltering 
in their blood, or perhaps periſhing wit 

wounds and hunger, under the cover of 
ſome friendly thicket to which they have 
in vain retreated for ſafety : they tri- 
umph over the unſuſpecting fiſh, whom 
they have decoyed by an infidious pre- 
tence of feeding, and drag him from his 
native element by a hook fixed to and 
tearing out his entrails: and, to add to 
all this, they ſpare neither labour nor 
expence to preſerve and propagate theſe 


innocent animals, for no other end, but 


_ multiply the objects of their peſecu- 


n. | 
What name ſhould we beſtow on a ſu- 
perior being, whoſe whole endeavours 
were employed, and whoſe whole plea- 
ſare conſiſted, in terrifying, enſnaring, 


tormenting, and deſtroying mankind ? 


whoſe ſuperior faculties were exerted in 
fomenting animoſities amongſt them, in 


contriving engines of deſtruction, and 
inciting them to uſe them in maiming 
and murdering each other ? whoſe power 
over them was employed in aſſiſting the 
rapacious, deceiving the ſimple, and 
oppreſſing the innocent? who, without 
provocation or advantage, ſhould conti- 
nue from day to day, void of all pity and 
remorſe, thus to torment mankind for 
diverſion, and at the ſame time endea- 
vour with liis utmoſt care to preſerve 
their lives, and to propagate their ſpe- 
cies, in order to increaſe the number of 
victims devoted to his malevolence, and 
be delighted in proportion to the miſe- 
ries which he occaſioned ? I ſay, what 
name deteſtable enough could we find 
for ſuch a being ? yet, if we impartially 
conſider the caſe, and our intermediate 
ſituation, we muſt. acknowledge, that, 
with regard to inferior animals, juſt ſuch 
a being is a ſportſman,  FTenyns. 


$91. On the Duties of School Boys, 


From the' pious and judicious RoL- 
LING + 5 : 


Quinctilian ſays, that he has includ. 
ed-almoſt all the duty of ſcholars in this 
one piece of advice which he gives them, 
to love thoſe who teach them, as they 
love the ſciences which they learn of 
them; and to look upon them as fa- 
thers, from whom they derive not the 
life of the body, but that inſtruction 
which is in a manner the life of the 
ſoul. Indeed this ſentiment of affection 
and reſpect ſuffices to make them apt to 
learn during the time of their ſtudies, 
and full of gratitude all the reft of their 
lives. It ſeems to me to include a great 
part of what is to be expected from 

Docility, which confiſts in ſubmitting 
to directions, in readily receiving the 
inſtructions of their maſters, and redu- 
eing them to practice, is properly the 
virtue of ſcholars, as that of maſters is 
to teach well. The one can do nothing 
without the other; and as it is not fut- 
ficient for a labourer to ſow the ſeed, 


_ unleſs the earth, after having opened 


its boſom to receive it, in a manner 
hatches, warms, and moiſtens it ; ſo le- 
wiſe the whole fruit of inſtruction de- 
pends upon a good correſpondence be- 
tween the maſters and the ſcholars. 
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heart. Who is there among us, ſays 

Cicero, that has been inſtructed with any 

care, that is not highly delighted with 

the ſight, or even the bare remembrance 

of his preceptors, maſters, and the place 

where he was taught and brought up ? 

Seneca exhorts young men to preſerve 

always a great reſpect for their maſters, 

to whoſe care they are indebted for the 
amendment of their faults, and for hav- 

: Ing imbibed ſentiments of honour and 
probity, Their exactneſs and ſeverity 
diſpleaſe ſometimes, at an age when we 

are not in a condition to judge of the 
obligations we owe to them; but when 

years have ripened our underſtanding 

and judgment, we then diſcern that what, 

made us diſlike them, I mean admoni- 

tions, reprimands, and a ſevere exactneſs 

in reſtraining the paſſions of an impru- 

dent and inconſiderate age, is expreſsly 

the very thing which ſhould, make us 

eſteem and love them. Thus we ſee that 

Marcus Aurelius, one of the wiſeſt and 

moſt illuſtrious emperors that Rome ever 

had, thanked the gods for two things: 
eſpecially—for his having had excellent 

tutors himſelf, and that he had found 
the like for his children. _/; 
Quinctilian, after having noted the 

different characters of rhe mind in chil- 
dren, draws, in a few words, the image 

of what he judged to be a perfect ſcho- 
lar; and certainly it is a very amiable 
one: For my part,“ ſays he, I p like 
a a child who is encouraged by commen- 
n | dation, is animated by a ſenſe of glory, 
I and weeps when he 1s outdone. A noble 
emulation will always keep him in ex- 
erciſe, a reprimand will touch him to. 
the quick, and honour will ſerve inſtead. 
of a ſpur. | We need not fear that ſuch 
a ſcholar will ever give himſelf up to 
ſullenneſs. Mihi ille detur puer, quem, 


tus fleat. Hic erit alendus ambitu : 
hunc mordebit objurgatio: hunc honor 
excitabit: in hoc deſidiam nunquam ve- 
reha. tr 

How great a value ſoever QuinQilian 
ſets upon the talents of the mind, be 
eſteems thoſe of the heart far beyond 

them, and looks upon the others as of 


K 
Gratitude for thoſe who have labour- 


Ed in our education, is the character of 
an honeſt man, and the mark of a good 


laus excitet, quem gloria juvet, qui vir-,. 


no value without them. In the ſame 
chapter from whence I took the preced- 
ing words, he declares, he ſhould never 
have a good opinion of a child, who 
Oy his ſtudy in occaſioning laughter, 
y mimicking the behaviour, mien, and 
faults of others; and he preſently gives 
an admirable reaſon for it: A child, 
fays he, “cannot be truly ingenious, 
in my opinion, unleſs he be good and 
virtuous; otherwiſe, 1 ' ſhould rather 
chooſe to have him dull and heavy than / 
of a bad diſpoſition.** Non dabit ſpem 
bonæ indolis, qui hoc imitandi ſtadio 
petet, ut rideatur. Nam probus quo- 
que imprimis erit ille vere ingenioſus : 
alioqui non pejus duxerim tardi eſſe in- 
genil, quam mal.. 1 
He diſplays to us all theſe talents in 
the eldeſt of his two children, whoſe 
character he draws, and whoſe death he 
laments in ſo eloquent and pathetic a 
ſtrain, in the beautiful preface to his 
ſixth book. I ſhall beg leave to inſert 
here a ſmall extract of it, which will not 
be uſeleſs to the boys, as they will find. 
it a model which ſuits” well wich their 
age and condition. e 
After having mentioned his younger 
ſon, who died at five years old, aud de- 
ſcribed the graces and beauties of his 
countenance, the ptettineſs of his ex- 
preſſtons, the vivacity of His underſtand- 
ing, which began to ſhine through the 
veil of childhood; I had ſtill left me, 
ſays he, my ſon Quinctilian, in whom 
J placed all my pleaſure and all my 
hopes, and comfort enough I might have 
found in him: for, having now entere@T 
into his tenth year, he did not produce 
only bloſſoms like his younger brother, 
but fruits already formed, and beyond 


the power of diſappointment. — T have 
much experience ; but I never faw in 
any child, do not ſay only fo many ex- 
cellent diſpoſitions - for the ſciences, nor 
ſo much taſte, as his maſters know, but 
fo much probity, ſweetneſs, good- nature, 
gentleneſs, and inclination to pleaſe and 
oblige, as I diſcerned in him. 
«© Beſides this, he had all the advan- 
tages of nature, a charming voice, a 
pleating countenance, and a furprizing 
facility in pronouncing well the two 
languages, as if he had been equally 
born for both of them 4 
4: --- | 
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, Advantage, as Qui f 
his ſon ? What a ſhame would it be for 


ut all this was no more than hopes. 
I ſet, a greater value upon his admirable 
virtues, his equality of temper, his reſo- 
lution, the courage with which he bore 
up againſt fear and pain; for, how were 
his phyſicians aſtoniſhed at his patience 
under a diſtemper of eight months con- 
tinuance, when at the point of death he 
comforted me himſelf, and bad me not 
to weep for him! and delirious as he 
ſometimes was at his laſt moments, his 
tongue ran of nothing elſe but learning 
and the ſciences: O vain and deceitful 
hopes: &c.““ 1 bY 1 
Are there many boys amongſt us, of 
whom we can truly ſay ſo much to their 
ninctilian ſays here o 


them, if, born and brought up in a Chriſ- 
tian country, they had not even the vir- 
tues of Pagan children! I make no 


ſeruple to repeat them here 1 
cility, obedience, reſpect for 


ality, obedier their maſ- 
ters, or rather a degree of affection, and 
the ſource: of an eternal gratitude; zeal 


for ſtudy, and a wonderful thirſt after the 


ſciences, joined to an abhorrence of vice 
and irregularity ; an admirable fund of 
probity, goodneſs, . gentleneſs, . civility, 
and liberality; as, alſo patience, cou- 
rage, and greatneſs of ſoul in the courſe. 
on A long ſickneſs. What then was 


. wanting io all theſe virtues ? — That 


which alone could render them truly 
worthy- the name, and muſt be in a 
manner the ſoul of them, and conſtitute 
eir whole value, the, precious gift of 
Faith and piety. che faving knowledge 
of à Mediator; a ſincere deſire of pleaſ- 
ing God, and referring all our actions 
furt SYSTEM F GEOGRAPHY, 
um Dr. Gregory Sharpe“ Trauſa- 
tion of Baron, Holberg's Introduction to 
. Univer/al Hiftory To ie 


8 92. Definition of Geography, > 
© Geography T is a deſcription of the 
whole earth, as far as it is known, to 

» 31. SF ig DEN 3h » | . 
us. 


Seogfaphy differs from Coſmogra- 


„A few alterations have been made, to fender 
the Syſtem [agrecable to the preſent ſtate and 
times. 5 4 . *. TIS" 1 


I From »n, earth, and 5g p, to deſcribe. 
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— 
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phy t as a part from the whole, and 
ſrom Chorography || as the whole from 
a part. Coſmography deſcribes the hea- 
vens as well as the earth ; Geography, 
only the ſuperficies of the terraqueous 
globe; Chorography, any particular re- 

ion; and Topography , any particu- 
lar place, land, territory, town, or vil- 

e. 

Abe deſcription of the terraqueous 

lobe is uſually conſidered as mathe- 
matical, phyſical, or political. 


$ 93. The mathematical Deſcription of the 
Earth. 


f The artificial, globe properly belongs 


to this diviſion: it is ſuſpended by the 


two poles; the one on the north point 


of the orb is called arctic ++, the other 
directly oppoſite to it, antarctic r, 
and named poles from the Greek 
verb Tx to turn, becauſe upon them 
the whole' frame of the earth turns 
reg,” | Ee 

On the terraqueous globe are deſcrib- 
ed eight principal circles, four great, 


and four leſs. 


The great circles - are, the æquator, 
horizon, zodiac, and meridian, which 
divide the globe into two equal parts. 
The zquator, commonly called the æ- 


quinoctial line, divides the globe into 


two parts, north and ſouth, at ar: equal 
diſtance from each pole. 'The horizon 
or determinator, ſeparates the viſible 
from the inviſible part of the globe, 
and takes the lower hemiſphere away. 
The zodiac is an oblique circle paſſing 
through the middle of the æquator. 


It is divided into twelve parts, which 


are called 'igns Theſe ſigns being for 
the moſt part repreſentations of animals, 
the name of the circle is taken from the 
Greek word Leh, which ſignifies ani- 
mal. 'This circle is divided by another 


- coneentric circle, called the ecliptic, 


making an angle with the æquinoctial 
of 23 Aae o minutes, which 1s the 
ſun's greateſt nde, in the points 
of Artes and Libra. 
t From #oo/40;, the world, and g 
„eren. 180 
From rende, a place. 
++ From ae, 4 bear, becauſe the real north 
pole in the heasens is diſtinguiſned by a ſtar in 


* 


tbe conſtellatiun, called the little bear. 


The 


11 From avri, contrary to. 


The - meridian, paſüng through the 
two poles, divides the terraqueous globe 


into two equal parts, and takes its name 


from meridies, or medius dies, becauſe 

when the ſun comes to the meridian of 

a place, it is then mid-day in that 
lace, 


The leſſer circles are, the tropics of 


Cancer and Capricorn, which touch the 
ecliptic in the oppoſite points of Cancer 
and Capricorn, which are therefore call- 


ed ſolſtitial points: the arctic and ant- 


arctic poles, and theſe four leſſer circles, 
divide the face or ſuperficies of the 
whole earth into five ſpaces or climates, 

The zones are, 1. Torrid, including 
the ſpace between the two tropics, and 


is ſo called becauſe of the great and 
continual heat of the ſun, under whoſe 


courſe it lies. This zone comprehends 
Guinea, lower Lybia, Ethiopia, part 
of Arabia and of the Eaſt Indies, as 
alſo the Weſt Indies. 2. The tempe- 
rate zone, which is either ſouth or north, 
and includes thoſe parts: of the globe 
which. are greatly improved on account 
of the temperature of the air. 3. The 
frigid zone, is alſo north or ſouth, and 
comprehends ſuch lands as are deſert 
and uncultivated on account of exceſſive 


cold. | 


Each. circle, as well as the whole 
globe, is by geometricians. divided into 
three hundred and fixty parts, called de- 

rees ; each degree into fixty, called 
3 — or minutes, anſwering to ſo 
many Italian miles: ſo that, as four 
Italian miles make one German mile, 
fifteen German miles are equal to a de- 
gree. This may ſuffice for the mathe- 


matical diviſion of the globe; and he 


that would know more, muſt have re- 
courſe to the profeſſors of geometry. 


$ 94. 4 phyfical Deſcription tbe 
"095111 eee ee Fi | 
The next deſcription of the earth is 
called phyſical or natural, according to 
which the globe is divided into land and 
Water. Ps | | I 
Waters are either _ confined within 
banks, or encompaſs the earth. 
Waters which waſh their banks are 


ſprings, ſtreams, rivers, lakes. 
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Springs rife from the earth, and form 
ſtreams, ſeveral of which meeting toge- 
ther, make rivers. 111 ; 
A lake is a collection of waters ſur- 
rounded. with land: if no ſtream flow 
in or out, it is called a pool. 3 
Waters encompaſſing the earth, are 
called thè ſea or ocean, which is again 
divided into many different ſeas and 
gulphs. | 34 2R3 1 
The four ſeas, or greater parts vf the 
ocean, are, 1. The Atlantic, which 
flows between Africa and America. 
2. The Pacific, contained between A- 
merica and Aſia. 3. The Northern, 
about the north pole. 4. The South- 


- 


ſea upon the ſouth coaſt, Which is 


known. 


Theſe great ſeas have other names 
given them, from the ſeveral regions 
and ſhores they waſh. Hence ſo man 
lefler ſeas; the Atlantic, Gallic, Bri- 
tiſn, Baltic, Mediterranean, & . 
Whenever the ſea extends itſelf like 
an arm, within land, having no paſ- 
ſage, it is called a gulph. The prin» 
cipal of which are, the Arabian; Per- 
ſian, Bothnian, Adriatic, ce. 
Whenever it flows between two ſhores 


1 


at no great diſtance from each other, it 
forms a ' ſtrait or fretum, 4 
The moſt noted ſtraits are thoſe of Gib- . 
raltar, the Sound near Copenhagen, 
= ſtraits of Magellan, and the Helle- 
nt. 1 5 p | 
"The land is divided into Ende 


iſlands, and peninſulas. | 
The continent is a large tract of land 
not ſurrounded by the ocean, though in 
part it, T9 DOR Tron 
An'ifland is ſeparated from the con- 
tinent, and ſurrounded” by the ſea.” It 
is called inſula, from /alam the ſea, be- 
cad frre by it. 
à peninſula, or cherſoneſi, is almoſt 
ſurrounded by the ſea, being by ſome 
{mall part or neck of lang. joined to 
the continent, and therefore called a 
peninfula, from pene inſula, as being al- 
molt an ifland. 3 
An iſthmus is a narrow tract or neck 
of land, which joins a peninſula to the 
continent or any larger iſland, + 
The earth, with reſpe& to its ,uneyen 
ſarface, is divided tato mountains, pro» 
montories, vallies, and plains.” 
K k 2 | A moun- 


A mountain is that part of the earth 
which is lifted high above the vallies 
and plains. Some mountains vomit 
forth ſire, as Etna in Sicily, Veſuvius 
in Campania within ſeven miles of Na- 
ples, and Hecla in Iceland. , g 
A promontory, mont prominent, is a 
high land firerching itſelf out into the 
ſea. The moſt remarkable promontory 
is the Cape of Good Hope, at the moſt 
ſouthern point of Africa. = _ 
S 95. | The political Deſcription of the 
1. 0. < | 5 
It is called political, becauſe the 
earth is divided into various empires, 
kingdoms, and principalities. The moſt 
general diviſion of the earth, in this 
reſpect, is into known and unknown 
Parts. lf 
The 
- $ions.near the poles, which are ſup- 
poſed to be. uninhabited on account of 
exceſſive cold. Yep 


* 


The. habitable part of the globe is by 
geographers divided into Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, and America, ' © | 
$96, Of EUROPE, and its ſeveral 
"oY mY Kingdoms. 5 ; 


7 N | S 
Europe, now more famous than any 


other part of the globe, is bounded on 
the eaſt by a river of Tartary in Europe 
_ called Tanais or Don, on the ſouth by 
the Mediterranean ſea, on the north by 
the Northern, and on the weſt by the 
Atlantic ocean, 190 

ike a woman fitting, whoſe head is 
pain, neck and breaſt France, arms 
Ttaly and Britain, her belly Germany, 
and the reſt of her body other regions. 
The chief kingdoms in Europe are 

Spain, Portugal,- France, Italy, Great 
Britain, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, 
Sclavonia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Boſnia, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Tartary the leſs, Moſ- 
covy, Greece; to which we add. ſuch 
republics as are not inferior, to ſome 
 \kingdoms, as Venice, the United Pro- 

vinces of the Netherlands, and the Swiſs 
ein bas; 2: 


$ 97. Spar u, ferterly called Iberia. 
*. is bounded on the eaſt by the Pyre- 


nean mountains and part of the Medi- 


- tow 
* 3 


& * a 


unknown comprehends the re- 


The figure it makes is Ebuſus or Ivica, and Cadiz, | 


ow 


terranean ſea, on the weſt by Porty- 


gal, on the ſouth by the Mediterranean, 


and on the north by the bay of Biſcay. 
The ancient diviſion of Spain was into 
Bœtica, Luſitania, and Tarracona : the 
modern is into various ſtates and king- 
doms. The metropolis of Spain is Ma- 
drid, ennobled by the reſidence of its 
kings. The reſt of the moſt famous ci- 
ties are Barcelona, Cæſar-Auguſta, or 
Saragoſſa, Pompejopolis or Pampeluna, 
Valentia, Murcia, New Carthage or 
Cathagena, the beſt harbour in Spain; 
Granada, which was reckoned one of 
the largeſt cities in Europe when under 
ſubjection to the Moors; Seville, for- 
merly Hiſpalis, whence the whole king- 
dom called Hiſpania or Spain, the great- 


eſt city for commerce in Spain ; ,Cor- 


duba, a very large city, and the old 
ſeat of the Saracen kings; Toledo, the 


centre of Spain; Valladolid, eſteemed 


one of the neateſt cities in Europe; 


Compoſtella or St. Jago, to which holy 


pilgrimages uſed to be made, on ac- 
count of St. James's bones, believed to 


| be' preſerved there; and Burgos, the 


capital of Old Caftile, 
The moſt celebrated univerſities are 
thoſe of Salamanca, and Complutum or 
Alcala de Hen are. 

The more noble rivers are the Ebro, 
Betis or Guadalquiver, Anas or Gua- 
diana, Tagus, Douro, Minius, Xucar. ' 
The molt noted iſlands near Spain are 


the two Baleares, Majorca and Minorca, 


'3 


98. PorTucar, anciently Luſi- 
TT tanĩa. | 


It has Spain on the eaſt, and the At- 
lantic ocean'on the weft, It is divided 
into Portugal, properly ſo called, and 
Algarve. x 

Liſbon - is: the capital of the king- 


- dom, a very great and famous empo- 


rium. Setubal, or, as it is commonly 
called, St. Ubes, is one of its beſt ports, 
famous for the number of merchants 


which come there every year from alk 


parts of Europe to buy ſalt. foi 
The univerſities of this kingdom are 
at Liſbon and Coimbra 


* 
— C F 4 A 
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* has France on the weſt, and Germany 
i $:99- Fame.“ to the nortn. of 
Gaul was anciently divided into Ga/- It is at this day divided into king- 
lia Ciſalpina and Tranſalpina; and, from doms, principalities, republics, and E 
the dreſs of the inhabitants, into To. veral iſlands. | 
gata or thoſe who wore long gar- There is but one kingdom, that of 
ments, and Braccata et Comata or who N aples, on the continent of Italy, which 
wore breeches and their hair. It has formerly was in ſubjeQion to Spain, but 
for boundaries, to the eaſt, Germany, is now governed by a king of its own, 
Switzerland, and Savoy; to the weſt, Ferdinand IV. ſon of Charles III. king 
the-biy of Biſcay; to the north, the of Spain. The metropolis of this king- 
Britiſh channel; and to the ſouth, the dom is Naples, the ſeat of its kings, 
Mediterranean ſea and Pyrenzan moun- and for magnificence of buildings, and 
tains, t number of inhabiants, inferior to few 
It is at this time divided into twelve of the moſt famous cities. | 
general provinces, ; e Tuſcany, Savoy, and Milan, are the 
The moſt famous cities are, Paris, principal dukedoms. | 
the capital of the kingdom, a city which Tuſcany, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
for greatneſs and number of inhabi- of the Grand Duchy, has Florence for 
tants may well be called an epitome of its capital, the ſeat of the great dukes, 
the world; Rouen, a moſt opulent trad- and is reckoned one of the moſt beau- 
ing city near the Engliſh channel; tiful cities in Europe. All the great 
Rennes, and Nantes; Rheims, the ſeat duchy is ſubject to Peter-Leopold, bro- 
of an archbiſhop, who anoints the kings ther of the preſent emperor of Ger- 
of France with the holy oil; Dijon, many. 1 
formerly the reſidence of the dukes of Savoy, which together with Piedmont 
Burgundy ; Poictiers, next to“ Paris in is under the dominion of the king of 
ſize; Rochelle, a well - fortified city, Sardinia as duke of Savoy. The prin- 
once the bulwark of the Proteſtants; cipal cities are Chambery and Turin, 
Bourdeaux, a large city, and one of the the capitals of Savoy and Piedmont, 
moſt noted for trade in France, famous The duchy of Milan, whoſe metro- 
for Roman antiquities and ruins z Tho- polis is Milan, a city which, for its 
louſe; Narbonne ; Montpelier, inha- extent, ſtrength, and number of inha- 
bited by phyſicians; Niſmes, once a bitants, is very reſpectable. Formerly 
Roman colony, and therefore abounding it was governed by its own dukes, af- 
| with Roman antiquities and ruins ; terwards it was ſubject to the Spaniards, 
Marſeilles, a city famous for trade, and now it is under the dominion of the 
where the royal gallies are ſtationed; emperor of 3 | 
Toulon, the harbour for the king's The moſt conſiderable republics in 
fleet in the Mediterranean; Gratiano- Italy are, Venice, Genoa, and Lucca. 


- polis or Grenoble, ſo called from the The Venetian republic, whoſe chief 
d emperor Gratian; Lyons, a large and city is Venice, built on certain iſlands 41 
5 fine city; Orleans, and many more. in the Adriatic ſea, has a duke of its | 
The moſt celebrated univerſities are own, called the Doge, who is elected | 

2 at Paris, the real ſeat of the Muſes; by the ſenate. The power of this city ; 
2 Orleans; Montpelier, famous for the was once ſo great as to be envied by all | 
y ſtudy of phyſic; Bourdeaux ; Tholouſe; Italy; and at this time it may in ſome. _ 
8, &c. | | ſort be reckoned amongſt the wonders 
ts 4 The moſt noted rivers in France are, of the world, for the beauty of its build 55 
* the Rhone, Garonne, Meuſe, Seine, ings, the opulence of its inhabitants, _ 

| Loire, Saone, Marne, Scheld, or Eſ- and well - contrived form of govern- 
rs, caut, | ment. 


The capital of the Genoeſe republic 
is Genoa, a city inferior to few others 
It is ſaid to reſemble a boot; it ad- in the world for the magnificence of its 
wh | vances into the Mediterranean ſea, and edifices : it is therefore called by the 
K k 3 Italians, - 


& 100. Iraily. 


Italians, who are wont to give epithets 


is by them called rich, Florence fair, 
and Rome holy, &c. 
Lucca is alſo a free city, but within 
the terfitories of the emperor. Not far 
from this place is hewn out in great 
8 the moſt valuable marble in all 
Italy. 1 rs, 4 
The iſlands of . greateſt conſequence 
near Italy are, Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica, 
Sicily 1s fituate in the Mediterranean 
ſea, and once was joined to Italy, but 
afterwards ſeparated by the influx of 
the Sicilian ſea, If we credit what au- 
thors have written, this was formerly 
called Sicania and Trinacria. The ca- 
— of old was Syracuſe, at preſent Pa- 
ermo. Sicily is famous for the burn- 
ing mount Ætna, and three promonto- 
res, Pachynus, Lilybæum, and Pelorus, 
whence the iſland was called Triquetra. 
It is ſeparated from Italy by a narrow 
flrait, which dire and uncertain paſſage 
is well known by the tremendous names 
of Scylla and Charybdis. | 
. Sardinia is the ſecond largeſt iſland 
in the Mediterranean, formerly, on ac- 
count of its fertility, diſtinguithed as a 


kind nurſe to Rome; but as it is fruit- 
ful, it is alſo peſtilential, and the ſoil 


is more beneficent than the ſky. The 
chief city is Caralis or Cagliari, which 
has a noble port. Sardinia now belongs 
to the duke of Savoy, who takes his 
title of king from thence. | 

Corſica is leſs than Sardinia, and not 
ſo fruitful. There have been cruel con- 


teſts between the inhabitants of Piſa and 


the Genoeſe, and between the Genoeſe 
and the natives, for the dominion of this 
iſland, which is now in the poſſeſſion of 
the French: the metropolis is Baſtia. 
Malta, though it lies near Africa, is 
nr reckoned among the iſlands of 
Italy. 
of the order of St. John, whoſe chief 
is grand maſter of the order. Valetta 
is the place where he reſides, and it is 
extremely well fortified. \ 2a 
The moſt famous univerſities in Italy 
are thoſe of Bononia and Piſa. The 
rivers are-the Po and the Tiber. The 
mountains are, the Alps, the Apennine, 
and the burning Veſuvius. 
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to Cities, Genoa the proud, as Venice 


ſouth, and the iſlands. 


It is governed by the knights 


$ 101. GREAT BrITArN, 


It includes three kingdoms, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

England is ſo called from the Angles, 
a people of Cimbric Cherſoneſus, who, 


invited over by the Britons to aſſiſt them 


againſt the Scots and Pits, made them- 
ſelves maſters of the whole country, 
and obliged the old inhabitants to re- 
tire to that part which is now called 
Wales. | 
England is divided into ſeven pro- 
vinces, and each province into ſeveral 
ſhires or counties. The chief city is 
London, the head and abſtract of the 
whole kingdom. It is reckoned the 
largeſt city this day in Europe, and the 
moſt celebrated emporium in the world, 
and deſerves the name of a world rather 
than of a city. The cities next to this 
for ſize and number of inhabitants, are 
Briſtol, Norwich, and York. 
Wales, which had long been govern- 
ed by Britiſh ſovereigns, is now part of 
the kingdom of England. From this 


country the eldeſt ſons of the kings of 


England are called princes of Wales. 

The univerſities in England are at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 

The greateſt river is the Thames, 
which flows through London, and emp- 
ties itſelf into the German ocean. 

Scotland is divided into North and 
The principal 
city is Edinburgh. The univerfities are 
four, at Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, 
and St. Andrews. 

Ireland is divided into four provinces, 
Ultter, Leinſter, Connaught, and Mun- 
ſter. The chief city in this iſland is 
Dublin. 


$ 102. Denmark, formerly called 
acia. | 


It is bounded on the weſt by the Ger- 
man ocean, on the eaſt by the Baltic 


ſea, on the north by the Sound, and 


on the ſouth by part of Germany: it is 
diſtributed into ſeveral portions. The 
whole kingdom is divided into continent 
and iſlands, | | | 

The continent is called the Cimbrian 


Cherſoneſus: it is a peninſula, * 
| 7 
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by the ſouthern parts to Germany. The 
continent of Cimbria is divided into 
north and ſouth, - | 
South Cimbria, or the duchy of Sleſ- 
wic, for a long time was ſubject both 
to the kings of — and the dukes 
of Sleſwic of the royal houſe of Den- 
mark, but it is now under the ſole do- 
minion of the Daniſh king. Sleſwic, 
with the caſtle of Gottorp, once the re- 
ſidence of the dukes, is the principal 
city in this duchy ; the other cities are, 
Henſburg, Haderſleb, &c. | 
North Cimbria, or Jutland, is di- 
vided into four diſtricts or commande- 
ries ; namely, of Ripen, Wiburg, Arhu- 


ſen, and Alburg, ſo called from the ſe- 


veral cities under thoſe names. 
In Denmark are ſeveral iſlands. 

The larger iſlands are thoſe of Ze- 
land and Funen. | | 

. Copenhagen is the principal city in 
Zeland, the capital of Denmark, where 
the king reſides. The reſt of the cities 
in this iſland are, Helſingore, famous 
for the reſort of ſhips that paſs through 


the Baltic, which are here to pay a tax 


for their paſſage. Near to this place 
ſtands the moſt magnificent and well- 
fortified tower of Cronenburg, erected 
by Frederic againſt any invaſions from 
the Baltic. In the heart of the iſland 
is Roſchild, once the metropolis of the 
whole kingdom ; now remarkable for 
the ſepulchres of the kings. The tower 
of Frederickſburg, ſituate in a moſt de- 
lightfal country, is the ſummer reſi- 
dence of the kings of Denmark. 
Funen, which on account of its fer- 
tility may be called the nurſe of Den- 
mark, In the centre of the iſland is 
Odenſee the principal city, Newberg, 
&c. . 
The leſſer iſlands are, Laland, of 


which the principal town is Naxkow ; 
Falſter, with the city of Nykoping; | 


Langland; Mona; Arroa ; Boringia or 
Bornholm, ſituate in the midſt of the 
Baltic, with a very commodious harbour 
and ſtation for ſhips. | 
Denmark is not divided by rivers : 
the provinces are ſeparated by three 
ſeas; the leſſer Belt flows between Jut- 
land and Finland; the greater Belt di- 
vides Funen from Zeland ; beſides the 


famous ſtrait called the Sound, through 


which is a paſſage for ſhips' from the 
German ocean into the Baltic. f 
There is but one univerſity belonging 
to Denmark and Norway, and - that is 
at Copenhagen. | 


$ 103. Norwar, »/ually called Nor- 
righe and Norghe by the Natives. - 


It is bounded on the eaſt by Sweden, 


from which it is ſeparated by a conti- 
nued chain of mountains ; to the ſouth 
it has the chops of the Baltic, codant 


Anus fauces ; the weſtern fide is bounded 


by the ocean; and the northern by Fin- 
marck. It is a waſte dreary land, but 
abounds with ports and markets. The 
whole kingdom 1s divided into four go- 
vernments, of Aggerhus, Bergen, Chriſ- 
tianſand, and Nidroſe. 
ties are, Chriſtiana, where the viceroys 
reſide; Bergen, the moſt famous and 
the greateſt emporium in the kingdom, 
formerly the ſtaple of the Hanſe towns; 
Nidroſe, the ancient capital and place 
of reſidence to the kings of Norway; 
Chriſtianſand, a new city, built by Chriſ- 
tian IV. | 

To Denmark and Norway belong ; 
1. Finmarck, which extends as far as 
the North Cape. | 
from the ice that is perpetual there; it 
is alſo noted for mount Hecla, which 
diſcharges fire. 3. The Zerroen iflands, 
4. Greenland, which whether it is an 
iſland, or joins the continent of Ameri- 
ca, is uncertain. The coaſt of this waſte 
region is noted for the whale poem 4 | 

Amongſt other wonders in this 
dom is reckoned that dreadful verago 
maris or gulph, not far diſtant from the 
ſhore of northern Norway, called Mal- 
ſtrom, which riſes and falls at certain 
times as if the ſea drew breath there. 


6 104. SWEDEN. 


It is bounded on the ſouth by the 
gulph of Finland, and by the Baltic; 


on the eaſt by Muſcovy; on the north 


by Norwegian Lapland; and on the 
weſt by the mountains of Norway. 

The land is rough and horrid, cover- 
ed with barren rocks or vaſt foreſts, but 


rich in ore of filver, copper, and iron ? | 


Kk4 


- 


The chief ci- - 


2. Iceland, ſo called 


ing- \ 


$ 
| 
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and in a prodigious quantity of fiſh, 
with which it abounds, is exceeded only 
by Norway. : „ens 
It is at this day divided into four 
regions; namely, into Sweden proper- 
ly ſo called, Gothland, Nordland, and 
The chief city in Sweden properly 
ſo called, and the capital of the whole 
kingdom, is Stockholm, the place of 
reſidence for the king, fortiſied both by 
art and nature: it is ſituate in the 
marſhes, after the manner of Venice, 
and derives its name from its fituation, 
having its foundation raiſed upon piles 
driven into the ſea-marſhes. The next 
city to this is Upſal, where there is a 
famous academy, and where the kings 
of Sweden are crowned, 

Gothland is divided into eaft, weſt, 
and ſouth. _. | 

South Gothland, or Scania, is the 


moſt fertile of all the provinces in Swe- 


den, and is divided into Scania, Hal- 
land, and Bleking. .The moſt noted 
towns are, Malmoge, Lunden, Chriſ- 
tianſtad, and Chriſtianopolis. This 
whole region was, for a long while, 
matter of contention between the Danes 
and the Swedes. 
Nordland is a waſte region, fituate 
to the north, but not to be confounded 
with Lapland, which is divided into 
three parts, belonging to as many dif- 
ſerent kingdoms ; viz. Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Ruſſia. | 
Finland lies between the gulph of 
Finland and the Bothnic; the principal 
town is Abo. | ; 
 Ingria and Livonia till of late be- 
Jonged to Sweden, but now they are ſe- 
Parated from it, and annexed to the 
empire of Ruſſia. 
The univerſities in Sweden are, at 
Upſal, Lunden in Scandia, and Abo. 


$ 105. The Low Couxr is. 
For their ſplendour they may be con- 
fidered as the eye of Europe, and an 
abſtract of the civilized world. Part of 
Germany bounds this country on the 
eaſt, the German ocean on the north, 
France on the ſouth and weſt. It is 
divided into Spaniſh, now Auſtrian, 
French, and Dutch Netherlands, and 


contains ſeventeen provinces, greatly 
enriched with various mErchandize and 
the moſt extended commerce. | 
The names of the provinces are, Flan- 
ders, Artois, Haynault, Namur, Lux- 
emburg, Limburg, Brabant, Mechlin, 
Antwerp, Holland, Zeland, Utrecht, 
Gelderland, Zutphen, Overyſſel, Weit- 
Frieſland, and Groningen. ; . 
All theſe provinces formerly belonged 
to the dukes of Burgundy, afterwards 
to the kings of Spain, as their heirs; 
but the natives finding themſelves inj u- 
riouſly treated, and, grown weary of 
Spaniſh tyranny, took up arms againſt 
Philip II. This occaſioned a long war, 
that did not ceaſe for forty years. Part 
ſubmitted . to the Spaniard, part reco- 
vered their liberty. Thus the Low 
Countries were divided: ten provinces 
yielded to Spain; the other ſeven eſta. 
bliſhed themſelves, and conftantly and 
bravely aſſerted their freedom under the 
form of a republic. But ſince that time 
the French have ſeized upon ſeveral 
cities and provinces that belonged to 
their Spaniſh neighbour; and then the 
provinces were divided into three parts, 
and the Netherlands are called Spaniſh, 
now Auſtrian, French, and United or 


Dutch. 5 


It would be endleſs to mention all 
the fine towns and ſtrong fortreſſes, 
which ſome have reckoned to be more 
in number than in half the remaining 
part of Europe. They are all beauti- 
ful and rich, particularly Amſterdam, 
a city of ſuch importance that it may 
be put in competition with a king- 
dom. The Hague, once the ſeat of the 
earls of Holland, is now the ſeat for 
the council df the United States: as 
Bruſſels, formerly the reſidence of the 
Spaniſh viceroys, is now that of the 
Imperial governors ;. for, by the treaty 
of Utrecht, the greateſt part of the 
Spaniſh towns and provinces which had 
been ſeized by the French were given 
up to the emperor, ” | 


$ 106. GERMANY. 

This very great part of Europe is ter- 
minated to the eaſt by Poland and Hun- 
gary; by France, Flanders, and Hol- 
land to the weſt 3 to the ſouth, by Swit- 

| zerland, 
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zerland, and the Venetian territories ; 
and to the north, by the Baltic and 
German oceans. It is uſually divided 
into Upper and Lower Germany; and, 
according to the preſent conſtitution of 
the empire, into nine circles; namely, 


Auſtrian, Bavarian, Franconian, Sua- 


bian, of the Upper Rhine, of the Lower 
Rhine, Weſtphalian, of Upper Saxony, 
and Lower Saxony, - | 

The Auſtrian circle comprehends Au- 
ſtria, Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, and 


the county of Tyrol; the Bavarian, Ba- 


varia, with the Upper Palatinate; the 
Franconian, Franconia; the Suabian, 
Suabia, with the duchy of Wirtemberg : 
that of the Upper Rhine contains Al- 
ſace, Heſſe, and Lorrain ; that of the 
Lower Rhine, the archbiſhoprics of 
Meatz, Triers, Cologne, and the Lower 


Palatinate ; the Weſtphalian, Weſtpha- 
lia, Liege, Cleves, the duchy of Ju- 


liers, Eaſt Frieſland ;. the circle of Up- 
per Saxony contains Luſatia, Miſnia, 
Thuringia, marquiſate of Brandenburg, 


Pomerania: that of Lower Saxony, the 


duchy of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, 

Magdeburg, Bremen, and Holftein. 
Among the chief cities in Germany 

are the following. In the circle of Au- 


ſtria, Vienna, the metropolis of Au- 


ſtria, in which is the emperor's palace. 
It is a magnificent and ſplendid city; 
and, in thoſe parts, the ſafeſt fortreſs 
againſt the incurſions of the Turks: it 
is ſituate on the Danube, and is famous 
for the many times it has been beſieged 
by the Turks. 2. Gratz, the capital 
of Stiria, 3. Inſpruck, the capital of 
the county of Tyrol. 4. Trent, famous 
for the council held there in the ſix- 
teenth century. | 

In the Bavarian circle are the follow- 


ing cities, 1. Munich, the faireſt of all 


the German cities, and the ſeat of the 
electors of Bavaria. 2. Ratiſbon, com- 
monly called Regenſburg, remarkable 
on account of the Imperial diet held 
there, and remains of antiquity. 

In the circle of Franconia are, 1. 
Wurtzburg, the capital of Franconia. 
2. Nuremberg, a magnificent city, 
famed for its trade and opulence. 3. 
Franckfort upon the Maine, a free 
city of the empire, and famous for its 
fairs, = Or 


In the Suabian circle, 1. Augſburg, 
a fair and ſplendid city, free of the 
empire, particularly noted for the con- 
feſſion of faith propoſed there, and 
thence named the Auguitan confeſſion. 
2. Ulm. 3. Stutgard, the principal city 
of the duchy of Wirtemberg. * 

In the circle of the Upper Rhine is 
Straſburg, in which city the tower of 
the cathedral deſerves notice, as being 


one of the nobleſt ſtructures in all Ger- 


many. | 


In the circle of the Lower Rhine is, | 


1. Mentz, the ſeat of the archbiſhop 
and eleQor of Mentz. 


capital of the archbiſhopric of Triers. 


3. Cologne, i. e. Colonia Agrippina, 
ſo called from a colony conducted thi- 


ther under the auſpices of Agrippina, 
wife of Claudius. 4. Heidelberg, the 
ſeat of the electors palatine. 

In the circle of- Weſtphalia, 1. Mun- 
ſter, the capital of Weſtphaly, famqus 


for the reign of the anabaptiſts. 2. 


Aken, or Aix-la-Chapelle, remarkable 
for the moſt celebrated ſprings of hot 
water, and for the court and ſepulchre 
of the emperor Charles the Great. In 
this place it was long the cuſtom to 
crown the emperors. 

In Upper Saxony, 1. Dreſden, the 
ſeat of the electors of Saxony. 2. Leip- 
fic, reſpectable on account of the man- 
ners of the people, the beauty of the 
buildings, and the fairs held there, 
which, next to thoſe of Franckfort 
upon the Maine, are the moſt famous 
in all Germany. 3. Berlin, a moſt 
agreeable city, the rehdence of the kings 
of Pruſſia. | ; 

In Lower Saxony, 1. Brunſwick. 2. 


- Lunenburg, famous for ſalt —_— 


3. Bremen, a noble place of trade. 
4. Lubec, once a place of great ſtrength, 
and the chief of the Hanſe towns. 5. 
Hamburg, the principal city in Hol- 
ſkein, and moſt celebrated trading town 
upon the river Elbe, 

The chief rivers in Germany are, the 
Danube, Rhine, Ems, Maine, Weſer, 
Elbe, Oder, Weixel or Viſtula, Mo- 
ſelle, Ke. The Danube or Iſter is the 
moſt renowned, as it paſſes through 
many regions, and, after it has received 
about ſixty other ſtreams, diſcharges itſelf 
from fix mouths into the Euxine ſea, 
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2. Triers, the 
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9 107. BokEulA and HuNGARY. 


Among other regions out of German 
in ſubjection to emperors of the houſe 
of Auſtria, are the two kingdoms of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary. 


Boſfemia is incompaſſed with woods 


and mountains as with a wall, and takes 


its name from the Boij, a Gallic na- 


tion“: it comprehends Moravia and Si- 
Jefia, and boaſts the moſt famous city 
of Prague. The chief town in Si- 
lefia is Breſlau; and in Moravia, Ol- 
mutz. | | 

Hungary or Pannonia is divided into 
upper and lower; the one on this fide, 
the other croſs the Danube. Preſburg 
is the capital of the firſt ; and Buda, or, 
as the Germans call it, Ofen, of the 
other. Boſnia and Sclavonia uſed to be 
conſidered as belonging to Hungary ; 
and Croatia and Dalmatia are parts of 
Sclavonia. 75 


8 108. SWITZERLAND. 


It is ſituate between Germany, France, 
and Italy; and is ſurrounded by the 
Alps as with a girdle. It was once 
under ſubjection to the houſe of Au- 

ſtria, but growing weary of that yoke, 
the Switzers ſhook it off ; and the chief 
provinces, forming a league, aſſerted 
their freedom vigorouſly againi their 
old maſters, * other neighbouring 
powers, till at length Switzerland was, 
by the treaty of Weſtphalia, declared a 
free republic. 

The whole body is at this time to be 
conſidered under three denominations. 
1. The republic of Switzerland. 2. Its 

ſubjects. 3. Its allies. 6 
8 Abe republic of Switzerland, com- 
monly called Eydgenoſſenſchaft, is di- 
vided into thirteen free communities, 
which are called Cantons. The chief 
cities are, Bern, the moſt powerful; 
Zurich; and Baſil, the moſt famous uni- 
verſity in Switzerland. | 


The Boij, under Segoveſus, are ſaid to have 
ſettled in this country in the fixth century before 
Chriſt. They were driven out by the. Mareo- 
manni, who were again expelled by the Sclavo- 
nians in the fixth century after Chriſt, The lan- 
guage of the ccountry-people is a dialect of the 
Sclavonian. N > | r 
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of Lithuania. | 


Ls 


The ſubjects of Switzerland are va. 
riouſly divided, and too numerous to be 
inſerted here +. PRI 

The allies are, the Rhæti or Griſons, 
the Valleſii or the people of the country 
of Valais in the Alps, and the republic 
of Geneva, whoſe capital, Geneva, is 
famous for the doctrine of Calvin, which 
owed its birth and ſupport to that city. 


$ 109. Por Aud, by the Natives called 
Polſka, from the word Pole, which 
frignifies @ Plain. e 


It is bounded on the- eaſt by Moſ- 
covy, on the weſt by Sileſta, on the 
ſouth by Hungary and Wallachia, and 
on the north by Pruſſia, Livonia, and 
Courland. It is at this day divided inc 
the kingdom of Poland, and the duchy 


Poland, properly ſo called, is again 
divided into greater and leſſer, and Red 
Ruſſia. 

The moſt remarkable cities in the 
greater Poland are, Poſnania or Poſen; 
and Gneſna, the moſt ancient of all the 
cities in Poland, and the firſt place 
where its princes reſided. 

The chief city of leſſer Poland is 
Cracow, a large city, and the metro» 
polis of the whole kingdom. 2. Lub- 
lin, where are held the greateſt fairs in 
all Poland. 3. Warſaw, where the kings 
now reſide. | 

The chief cities in Red Ruſſia are, 1. 
Leopolis or Lemberg. 2. Caminieck, 
a City built on a ſteep rock, and there- 
fore ſuppoſed to be impregnable. 

The large city of Vilna is the metro- 
polis of Lithuania, a country not much 
cultivated. - | 

Pruſſia and Courland have been add- 


ed to the crown of Poland. Pruſſia is 


divided into two parts; one belonging 
to Poland, the other to Brandenburg. 
Dantzig, a colony of Danes, is the 
principal city in Poliſh Pruſſia. Pruſſia 
of Brandenburg is the granary of the 


- Whole country, lately honoured with 


the title of a kingdom, the capital of 
which is Konigſberg. So 


+ See Hubner's eography. 
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585110. Moscovr. 
hends a vaſt tract of land in Europe 
and Aſia; and is, for the greateſt part, 
both uninhabited and impaſſable, from 
its woods and marſhes. The frozen 
ſea bounds it on the north; to the eaſt 


It extends through the greater Tartary, 


almoſt as far as the confines of China; 


the Baltic ſea cloſes it to the weſt; as 
does the Euxine to the ſouth : which 
ſhews what a vaſt ſpace of the globe 
this country contains. 

It takes its name from the river Moſ- 
qua, which diſckarges itſelf into the 
Occa and Volga. This wide empire is 
divided into eaſt and weſt, Tartary and 
Moſcovy. 

Moſcow 1s the metropolis of the whole 
empire, a city of incredible extent, but 
not beautiful, the houſes for the moſt 
part being built of wood. The next to 
this is the new city of Peterſburg, lately 
built near the Baltic ſea by Peter the 
Great, who made it the place of reſi- 
dence for the Imperial family, and a- 
dorned it with a port fit to receive a 
very large fleet; a famous univerſity ; 
and very coſtly edifices ; ſo that it may 
deſervedly be accounted one of the moſt 
ſplendid cities in Europe, 

The moſt noted rivers in Moſcovy 
are, the Tanais or, as it is commonly 
called, the Don, the Wolga, Oby, and 
Dwina, © 


§S 111. THRACE., 


This was the ancient name of a coun- 
try now called Romania, ſituate on the 
Thracian Boſphorus. Conſtantinople is 
the capital of Romania, and of the 
whole Turkiſh empire: this city was 
formerly called Byzantium, but now 
the Turks call it | Stamboul ; it is 
thought to be the greateſt and moſt 
populous of all the cities in Europe, 
and it is the place where the Turkiſh 
emperors reſide, Adrianople is the ſe- 
cond city in 'Thrace. 

The moſt remarkable mountains in 
Thrace are, Hzmus, Pangzus, Rho- 
dope, Iſmarus. The rivers are, the 
Neſſus, Hebrus, and Bathynias, which 


the army of Xerxes is reported to have 


White Ruſſia, or Moſcovy, compre- 


8 $ 112. Mogsra. 

It is ſituate beyond Macedonia and 
Thrace. The Romans called it the gra- 
nary of Ceres. It is divided into upper, 
called Servia; and lower, called Bul- 


garia. 


§ 113. TRANSYLVANIA, | 


It is ſuppoſed to take its name from 
the vaſt foreſts that ſurround it; and 
from the ſeven cities in it, it is called 
by the Germans Siebenbiirgen. The 


chief city is Cibinium or Herman» 


ſtadt. 

. Walachia was anciently divided into 
great and little: the greater is now 
called Moldavia ; the leffer, Walachia. 
The whole country was formerly known 


by the name Dacia, inhabited by Scy- 


Tartary in Europe, or the Leſſer with 
reſpe& to Great Tartary, which is in 


Afia, is divided into Precopenſis and 
Crim-Tartary: the firſt lies in the 
Cherſoneſus Taurica; the latter contains 
the reſt beyond it. 


8 114. GREECE, 


This country, once fo renowned for 
ſciences and war, is uſually diſtributed 
into five principal parts; Epirus, Pelo- 
ponneſus, Hellas or Greece py rly ſo 
called, Theſſaly, and Macedonia. The 
moſt famous cities of old in all Greece 


were, Athens, Corinth, and Lacedz- 


mon, FR 

The moſt celebrated rivers are, Ache- 
ron, Achelous, Eurotas, Inachus, Aliac- 
mon, Axius, Strymon, Celidnus. The 
moſt conſpicuous mountains are, the A- 
croceraunti, Pindus, Stymphalus, Tay- 
getus, Callidromus, Othrys, Oeta, He- 
hicon, Parnaſſus, Cythæron, Hymettus, 
Olympus, Pelius, Offa, and Athos, 
which was dug through by Xerxes. 

'The chief of all thoſe iſlands which 


lie, almoſt without number, oppoſite: to. 


the Grecian ſhore, is Crete, as it was 
called by the ancients, now Candia, the 
name of the metropolis as well as of the 
iſland. In the midſt of the Agean fea 
are the Cyclades, and round them the 
Sporades. | | | 


818. 


| 5 118. A8 IA. 
This quarter of the world, where the 


firſt of human kind appeared, and where 


God himſelf was made manifeſt in the 
fleſh, is bounded on the north by the 
Scythian ſea, on the eaſt by the Eaftern 
ocean, on the ſouth by the Indian fea, 
and on the weſt by the Arabian gulph, 
and by an iſthmus between that and the 
Mediterranean : hence it is bounded by 
the Phcenician and Ægean ſeas, the 
Propontis, Pontus, the lake Mzotis, the 
rivers Taftais and Oby. 

Ancient! 
and leſſer; by the moderns, into five 
principal parts, namely, into Tartary, 
China, India, with the adjacent iſlands, 
the kingdom of the Sophi or Perſians, 
and the Thrkiſh empire. 18 

Tartary in Aſia is divided into five 


principal parts: the firſt of which is 

called Tartary in the Deſert, of which 
Aſtracan, fituate on the Wolga, is the 
chief city; the ſecond is Zagataia, the 
metropolis of which is Samarcand, made 


famous by Tamerlane, the moſt warlike 
emperor of the Tartars; the third is 
the kingdom of Turkeſtan, the country 
of the ancient Sacæ; the fourth is the 
empire of the Great Cham; the fifth, 
Old Tartaria, of which the chief places 
are Ung and Mongul. It is called Tar- 
taria from the river Tartar, which, flow- 
ing through the country of Mengul, diſ- 
charges itſelf into the North ſea. 


$ 116. CHINA. | 


China, for fertility of ſoil and tem 
perature of climate, wealth, or impor- 
tance, ſcarce inferior to any other coun- 
try, is diſtributed into various provinces 
or governments. It has two remarkable 
rivers, ' of Croceum, and Kiang or the 
ſon of the ſea. To the north is the 
mountain Ottorocora, and the wall of 


four hundred German miles built on 


its border. F 

The chief of the adjacent iſlands are, 
Corea, Japan, and Formoſa. | 
"FR $ 1147. INDIA. 
India, ſo fertile in precious ſtones, 
ſpices, gold, and ſilver, is ſeparated by 
the Ganges; on this ſide is Indoſtan, 


on the other Mangi or India beyond the 
Ganges. 8 
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it was divided into greater 


The principal parts into which India 
is divided are, Cambaja, Narſinga, Ma- 
labar, Orixa, Bengal, Pegu, Siam, Cam 
boia. The Great Mogul, once the moſt 
powerful:of the kings of India, was in 
poſſeſſion of the northern part of India, 
which is therefore called the empire of 
the Mogul; but his power is reduced to 
nothing, ſince the acquiſitions of the 
Engliſh in that country. 5 | 
The greateſt cities in India are, Cam- 
baia or Cairo of India, Goa, Calecut, 
Calcutta in the province of Bengal, Pe- 
gu, Camboia, Delli, and Agra. The 
moſt celebrated rivers, Indus, and Gan- 
ges, which is ſaid to abound with dia- 
monds and gold-duſt; this river gives 
its name to the gulph into which it 
flows, which however is moſt common- 
ly known by the name of the gulph or 
bay of Bengal: the rivers Hydaſpes and 
Hypaſis fall into its channel, and it di- 
vides India into two parts, 


$ 118. PERSIA. 


Perſia was anciently divided as fol- 
lows; into Gedroſia, Carmania, Dran- 
giana, Arachoſia, Parapomiſus, Bar- 
triana, Margiana, Hyrcania, Aria, Par- 
thia, Perſis, Suſiana, Aſſyria, Media. 
It boaſts of having Iſpahan for a me- 
tropolis; and the Perſians call it the 
half of the world. The moſt famous 
cities of old in Perſia were, Perſepolis, 
formerly the capital of the Perſian em- 
pire; and Nineveh in Aſſyria, of which 
city we read in the holy ſcriptures. | 

In Aſia the following regions belong 
to the Turkiſh empire, Albania, Iberia, 
Colchis, Armenia, Cappadocia, Gala- 
tia, Pontus and Bythinia, Afia minor 
or Natolia, Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
2 Meſopotamia, Babylonia, Ara- 

ia. | | 

Among the iſlands are, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Leſbus, and Cos, 

Albania was once famous for the mo- 
loſſus or maſtiff; Iberia for poiſons ; 
Colchis, the golden fleece, and the 
mount Caucaſus ; Armenia for mount 
Antitaurus, and the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, the moſt celebrated rivers in 


the eaſt ; Cappadocia for the city Ico- 


nium, and the rivers Iris and Thermo- 

don; Galatia for the city of Sinope, 

ennobled by the birth of _— | 
an 


and mount Didymus ; Pontus and Bi- 
thynia for Chalcedon the metropolis. 
Natolia or Aſia minor, is divided into 
Phrygia, Myſia, Lydia, Caria, Aolia, 
Ionia, and Doris. | 


The moſt noted cities of old in Na- 


tolia were, thoſe of Troy or llium in 
Phrygia, famed for its ſiege and de- 
ſtruction by the Greeks ; Pergamus in 
Myfia, famous for the birth of Galen ; 
in Lydia, Sardis and Philadelphia ; in 
Caria, Laodicea, and Priene the coun- 
try of Bias; in Ionia, Epheſus, famous 
for the temple of Diana ; in Doris, Ha- 
licarnaſſus, the native ſoil both of He- 
rodotus and Dionyſius, called Halicar- 
naſſenſis from the name of his country. 

The moſt remarkable rivers in Na- 
tolia are, the Mæander, with infinite 
windings and turnings, in Phrygia ; 
Hermus, and PaQtolus with its golden 
ſands, in Lydia. Of mountains the moſt 
conſpicuous are, Cadmus in Phrygia, 
which ſeparates it from Lycia; mount 
Ida in Myſia; Latmus in Caria. 
Lucia is famous for the burning mount 
Chimæra, which gave riſe to the ſtory 
of the monſter. with three bodies. The 
chief city is Patara, whence one of the 
names of Apollo was Pataræus. 

In Pamphylia is mount Taurus, of 
prodigious extent, and which divides all 
Aſia into two parts; that to the north 
called Aſla on this ſide of Taurus, that 
to the ſouth, Aſia beyond Taurus. 
Cilicia, now called Carmania. The 
city of Tarſus, which was honoured by 
the birth and ſtudies of St. Paul, and 


the river Cydnus, belong to this country. 


Syria is divided into Paleſtine, Phcoe- 
nicia, Antiochia, Comagene, and Cœle- 
Syria. „ e e 

Paleſtine, in the Scriptures called Ca- 

naan, or the Holy Land, and Land of 
Promiſe, was anciently divided into 
Idumæa, Judza, Samaria, and Galilee. 
On account of its fertility and great 
abundance, this country is called in 
Scripture, a land flowing with milk and 
. 
GSaa is one of the firſt cities in Idu- 
mæa; it was inhabited by the ſons 
of Anak; whoſe gates, being pulled 
down by Samſon, were carried by his 
miraculous ſtrength to a neighbouring 
mountain near Hebron. Here alſo was 
Themnas, in which country Samſon 
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flew the lion: alſo the deſert of Ber- 


ſaba, whither Agar, Sarah's ſervant, 
with her ſon Iſmael, fled, being turned. 
-out of doors ; as did Elias, to avoid the 
menaces of Jeſabel. | | 


Judza boaſts Jeruſalem its metropo- 
lis, the moſt famous of all cities in the 


eaſt, burnt and deſtroyed by Titus Veſ- 


paſian. Among other principal cities 
belonging to the Jews, and ſituate near 
the coaſt, Aſcalon was very conſiderable 


for its ſtrength and riches; Azotus or 


Aſdod; Jamnia; Joppa: but in the in- 
land country ſtood Bethlehem, ſo re- 
nowned over all the world for the birth 
of Chriſt our Saviour; alſo Jericho, or 
the city of palms, which Joſhua be- 
ſieged. Among the towns and villages 
was. Emmaus, in the way to which 
Chriſt ſhewed himfelf to two of his 
diſciples, the ſame day on which he 
roſe from the dead; alſo Bethphage, 
Bethany, and Gethſemane. | 

Jordan was the principal river.in Ju- 
dæa, famous for the baptiſm of Chriſt 


our Saviour, and other miraculous e- 


vents recorded in Scripture. Aſphal- 
tites, called alſo the dead or ſalt ſea, 
15 a lake in Judza. el 

Of mountains, there were ſome with» 
in and others without the walls of Je- 
ruſalem. Moria, on which was built 
the temple of Solomon, was within 
the mount of Olives, with the neigh- 


bouring valley of Jehoſaphat, and the 


brook Kedron were without the walls ; 


on the weſtern ſide was mount Calvary, 


called alſo Golgotha, near to which was 
the garden, with the ſepulchre in which 
Chriſt was laid, - 
Samaria was the name of a city and 
country lying between Judza and Ga- 
lilee, which had been beſieged and ta- 
ken by Salmanaffar king of Afſyria. 
Among other cities were, Neapolis, 
Gamala, and on the coaft, Apollonia; 
Bethel and Dan lay between moun- 
tains; the tower of Strato or Cæſarea 
of Paleſtine ſhewed itſelf among the 
principal towns of Galilee, on the coaſt, 
remarkable for the magnificence of its 
ſtructure, which was enlarged by Herod, 

and for the bondage of St. Paul. 
On the lake of Geneſareth ſtood Ca- 
pernaum, a rich and noble city, which 
Chriſt, leaving Nazareth, honoured with 
his preſence, dwelling and performing 
f | many 


* 
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* 
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This quarter of the world, where the 


firſt of human kind appeared, and where 


God himſelf was made manifeſt in the 
fleſh, is bounded on the north by the 
Scythian ſea, on the eaſt by the Eaſtern 
ocean, on the ſouth by the Indian fea, 
and on the weſt by the Arabian gulph, 
and by an iſthmus between that and the 


Mediterranean: hence it is bounded by 
the Phcenician and Ægean ſeas, the 


Propontis, Pontus, the lake Mzotis, the 
rivers Tanais and Oby. 


Anciently it was divided into greater 


and leſſer; by the moderns, into five 
principal parts, namely, into Tartary, 
China, India, with the adjacent iſlands, 


the kingdom of the Sophi or Perſians, 


and the Turkiſh empire. 
Tartary in Aſia is divided into five 


principal parts: the firſt of which is 
called Tartary in the Deſert, of which 
Aſtracan, fituate on the Wolga, is the 


chief city; the ſecond is Zagataia, the 


metropolis of which is Samarcand, made 


famous by Tamerlane, the moſt warlike 
emperor of the Tartars; the third is 
the kingdom of Turkeſtan, the country 
of the ancient Sacz; the fourth is the 
empire of the Great Cham; the fifth, 
Old Tartaria, of which the chief places 


are Ung and Mongul. It is called Tar- 


taria from the river Tartar, which, flow- 
ing through the country of Mongul, diſ- 


charges itſelf into the North ſea, 


$ 116. CHINA. 


China, for fertility of ſoil and tem 
perature of climate, wealth, or impor- 
tance, ſcarce inferior to any other coun- 
try, 1s diſtributed into various provinces 
or governments. It has two remarkable 
rivers, 'of  Croceum, and Kiang or the 
ſon of the ſea. To the north is the 
mountain Ottorocora, and the wall of 
four hundred German 
its border. * 

The chief of the adjacent iſlands are, 
Corea, Japan, and Formoſa. 

N $ 117. - India. ig: 

India, ſo fertile in precious ſtones, 
ſpices, gold, and ſilver, is ſeparated by 
the Ganges; on this ſide is Indoſtan, 


on the other Mangi or India beyond the 
Ganges. 


55 
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miles built on 


The principal parts into which India 
is divided are, Cambaja, Narſinga, Ma- 
labar, Orixa, Bengal, Pegu, Siam, Cam 
boia. The Great Mogul, once the moſt 
powerful.of the kings of India, was in 
poſſeſſion of the northern part of India, 
which is therefore called the empire of 
the Mogul; but his power is reduced to 
nothing, ſince the acquiſitions of the 
Engliſh in that country, | 
The greateſt cities in India are, Cam- 
baia or Cairo of India, Goa, Calecut, 
Calcutta in the province of Bengal, Pe- 
gu, Camboia, Delli, and Agra. The 
moſt celebrated rivers, Indus, and Gan- 
ges, which is ſaid to abound with dia- 
monds and gold-duſt; this river gives 
its name to the gulph into which it 
flows, which however is moſt common- 
ly known by the name of the gulph or 
bay of Bengal : the rivers Hydaſpes and 
Hypaſis fall into its channel, and it di- 
vides India into two parts, 


$ 118. PERSIA. 


Perſia was anciently divided as fol- 
lows; into Gedroſia, Carmania, Dran- 
giana, Arachoſia, Parapomiſus, Bac- 
triana, Margiana, Hyrcania, Aria, Par- 
thia, Perſis, Suſiana, Aſſyria, Media. 
It boaſts of having Iſpahan for a me- 
tropolis; and the Perſians call it the 
half of the world. The moſt famous 
cities of old in Perſia were, Perſepolis, 
formerly the capital of the Perſian em- 
pire; and Nineveh in Aſſyria, of which 
city we read in the holy ſcriptures. 

In Aſia the following regions belong 
to the Turkiſh empire, Albania, Iberia, 
Colchis, Armenia, Cappadocia, Gala- 
tia, Pontus and Bythinia, Aſia minor 
or Natolia, Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
4 bij Meſopotamia, Babylonia, Ara- 

ia. | 

Among the iſlands are, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Leſbus, and Cos. 

Albania was once famous for the mo- 
loſſus or maſtiff; Iberia for poiſons ; 
Colchis, the golden fleece, and the 
mount Caucaſus; Armenia for mount 
Antitaurus, and the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, the moſt celebrated rivers in 
the eaſt ; Cappadocia for the city Ico- 
nium, and the rivers Iris and Thermo- 
don; Galatia for the city of Sinope, 
ennobled by the birth of — ä 

an 


and mount Didymus; Pontus and Bi- 
thynia for Chalcedon the metropolis. 
Natolia or Aſia minor, is divided into 

Phrygia, Myſia, Lydia, Caria, Aolia, 
Tonia, and Doris. „ 

The moſt noted cities of old in Na- 
tolia were, thoſe of Troy or Ilium in 
Phrygia, famed for its ſiege and de- 
ſtruction by the Greeks ; Pergamus in 
Myſia, famous for the birth of Galen; 
in Lydia, Sardis and Philadelphia; in 
Caria, Laodicea, and Priene the coun- 
try of Bias; in Ionia, Epheſus, famous 
for the temple of Diana ; in Doris, Ha- 
licarnaſſus, the native ſoil both of He- 
rodotus and Dionyſius, called Halicar- 
naſſenſis from the name of his country. 

The moſt remarkable rivers in Na- 
tolia are, the Mæander, with infinite 
windings and turnings, in Phrygia ; 
 Hermus, and Pactolus with its golden 
ſands, in Lydia, Of mountains the moſt 
conſpicuous are, Cadmus in Phrygia, 
which ſeparates it from Lycia; mount 

Ida in Myſia; Latmus in Caria. | 
Lucia is famous for the burning mount 
Chimæra, which gave riſe to the ſtory 
of the monſter with three bodies. The 
chief city is Patara, whence one of the 
names of Apollo was Patarzus. | 

In Pamphylia is mount Taurus, o 
prodigious extent, and which divides all 
Aſia into two parts; that to the north 
called Affa on this fide of Taurus, that 
to the ſouth, Afia beyond Taurus. 
Cilicia, now called Carmania. The 
rity of Tarſus, which was honoured by 
the birth and ſtudies of St. Paul, and 
the river Cydnus, belong to this country. 

Syria is divided into Paleſtine, Phœ-⸗ 
nicia, Antiochia, Comagene, and Cœle- 

Syria. ie een eee | 
Paleſtine, in the Scriptures called Ca- 

naan, or the Holy Land, and Land of 
Promiſe, was anciently divided into 
Idumæa, Judza, Samaria, and Galilee. 
On account of its fertility and great 
abundance, this country is called in 
Scripture, a land flowing with milk and 
. 0, 

' Gaza'is one of the firſt cities in Idu- 
mæa; it was inhabited by the ſons 
of Anak ; whoſe gates, being pulled 
down by Samſon, were carried by his 
miraculous ſtrength to a neighbouring 
mountain near Hebron. Here alſo was 
Phemnas, in which country Samſon 


©. 


flew the lion: alſo the deſert of Ber- 


ſaba, whither Agar, Sarah's ſervant, 
with her ſon. Iſmael, fled, being turned. 
-out of doors ; as did Elias, to avoid the 


menaces of Jeſabel. © 
Judæa boaſts Jeruſalem its metropo®* 
lis, the moſt famous of all cities in the 


eaſt, burnt and deſtroyed by Titus Veſ- 
paſian. 


Among other principal cities 
belonging to the Jews, and ſituate near 


the coaſt, Aſcalon was very conſiderable 


for its ſtrength and riches; Azotus or 
Aſdod; Jamnia; Joppa: but in the in- 
land country ſtood Bethlehem, ſo re- 
nowned over all the world for the birth 
of Chriſt our Saviour; alſo Jericho, or 
the city of palms, which Joſhua be- 
ſieged. Among the towns and villages 
was Emmaus, in the way to which 
Chriſt ſhewed himfelf to two of his 
diſciples, the fame day on which he 
roſe from the dead; alſo Bethphage, 
Bethany, and Gethſemane. 
Jordan was the prineipal river in Ju- 
dæa, famous for the baptiſm of Chriſt 


our Saviour, and other miraculous e- 


vents recorded in Scripture. Aſphal- 
tites, called alſo the dead or ſalt ſea, 
is a lake in Judza. 5 

Of mountains, there were ſome with - 
in and others without the walls of Je- 
ruſalem. Moria, on which was built 
the temple of Solomon, was within; 
the mount of Olives, with the neigh- 
bouring valley of Jehoſaphat, and the 
brook Kedron were without the walls: 
on the weſtern ſide was mount Calvary, 


called alſo Golgotha, near to which was 


the garden, with the ſepulchre in which 
Chriſt was laid, WR 
Samaria was the name of a city and 
country lying between Judza and Ga- 
hlee, which had been beſieged and ta- 
ken by Salmanaffar king of Aſſyria. 
Among other cities were, Neapolis, 
Gamala, and on the coaſt, Apollonia; 
Bethel and Dan lay between moun- . 
tains; the tower of Strato or Cæſarea 
of Paleſtine ſhewed itſelf among the 
principal towns of Galilee, on the coaſt, 
remarkable for the magnificence of its 
ſtructure, which was enlarged by Herod, 
and for the bondage of St. Paul. 
On the lake of Geneſareth ſtood Ca- 
pernaum, a rich and noble city, which 
Chriſt, leaving Nazareth, honoured witng 
his preſence, dwelling and performing 
: | many 


2 
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many miracles there; alſo. Corazin and 
Bethſaida, the ruin of which cities was 
foretold by Chriſt; and Julias, Tibe- 
Tias, Magdalum, and Tarachæa: be- 
, tween the lake of Geneſareth and the 
Phoenician ſea ſtood Nazareth, where 
Chriſt was brought up; alſo Cana of 
Galilee, where our Saviour performed 
the miracle of turning water iato wine. 
.. Geneſfareth was the moſt famous lake 
in Galilee, ſo called from the adjacent 
ny of Geneſar, otherwiſe the ſea 
of Tiberias, from a city on the banks 
thereof. It was alſo called the ſea of 
Galilee, becauſe it was for the [greateſt 
part incloſed in it. Hermon was fa- 
med for its dew, one of the moſt re- 
-markable hills; oppoſite to which are 
thoſe of Gilboah, on which Saul, king 
_ of Ifrael, was ſlain by the Philiſtines; 
between theſe hills is the valley of Jeſ- 
reel. Thabor was' the hill on which, 
was the transfiguraticn of Jeſus. 
Pheœnicia is divided mito Upper Ga- 
lilee or Galilee of the ntiles, and 
Syro-Phœnicia. Tyre and Sidon were 
the greateſt cities ; and Libanon, Anti- 
libanon, and Carmel, the higheſt moun- 
tains. f 5 

Antiochene was called Tetrapolis, on 
account of the four following towns, 
Antioch, Apamea, Seleucia, Laodicea. 
In this country are,, mount Caſius, and 
the rivers, Belus, Lycus, Adones, 
In Comagene, the laſt diſtrict in Sy- 
ria, Samoſata was once the capital, no- 
ted for the birth of Lucian. 1 e 
Ccele Syria, or Syria in the Bottom, 
is diyided into three remarkable diſ- 
tricts, Decapolis, Tetrachias, and Pal- 


myra. Damaſcus was formerly the ca- 


pital of this kingdom, and of all Syria. 
© _ ; Meſopotamia, of which Seleucia mag- 
na was anciently one of the principal 
Cities, is firuate between the Tigris and 
Euphrates: Not far from Meſopotamia 
was Babylon, the metropolis of Baby- 
lonia in Aſſyria, eminent for the many 


ancient accounts given of it. The part 
of Babylonia towards the ſouth is called 
of ant epiath g 
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Arabia is diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of Petræa, the Deſert, and Arabia Fe- 
ix. The fieſt was inhabited by che Na- 
bathœi ; the Deſert, by the Nomages 
and Scenitz;; the laſt, which abounds 
with ſpices and frankincenſe, by the 


* 


Saracens; the Minæi, and Sabeans, who 
had a town called Saba. Of all the 
mountains in Arabia of the Deſert, the 
moſt famous was that of Sinai, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the delivery of the law of 


God. 


The moſt remarkable modern cities in 
that part of Aſia already deſcribed are, 
Damaſcus, Aleppo, Alexandretta, Tri- 
poli of Syria, and Mecca in Arabia 
Felix, eminent for the birth of Mo- 
hammec. 8. 

Leſbus, Chius, Samus, and Cos, are 
the principal iſlands in the Ægean ſea: 
Cyprus and Rhodes in the Aſiatic ſea; 
the firſt of theſe iſlands was anciently 
dedicated to Venus, the other had a Co- 
loflal ſtatue of the Sun, which was one 
of the ſeven wonders of the world. 


Africa is the greateſt peninſula in the 
world, being joined to Afia by a narrow 
iſthmus: it has the Red ſea to the eaſt, 
the Atlantic to the weſt, the Mediterra- 
nean to the north, and the Æthiopie to 
the ſouth. | » 

The regions according to which Afri- 
ca is at preſent diſtinguiſhed are, Agypr, 
Barbary, Biledulgerid, Sarra in the De- 


fert, the country of Nigritia, Upper and 


Lower Zthippia. + ; 4 16 

Egypt is divided by the Nile into 
Upper and Lower: it is eminent for the 
cities of Alexandria, Thebes of Ægypt, 
Arſinoe, Heliopolis, and Memphis, and 
near it thoſe ſtupendous ſtructures of the 
pyramids. The metropolis of modern 
Agypt is Cairo or Alkair. | — 

The moſt celebrated river of Egypt 
is the Nile, which at a certain time of 
the year overflows, and diſcharges itſelf 


at ſeven mouths into the Agyptian ſea. 


. Barbary comprehends the country of 


Barca, the eaſtern half of which was by 


the ancients called Cyreniaca; the king- 


dom of Tunis, or Africa minor; the 
country of Tripoli; that of Tremiſen, 


including Numidia; the kingdoms of 
Fez and Morocco; and Dara. Tunis 
is the capital of the kingdom of that 
name; Algiers, infamous for its pira- 
cies, is the metropolis of Tremiſen. 

Biledulgerid, anciently Gætulia or the 
country of Dates, is bounded on the 


ſouth, by mount Atlas, the higheſt in 128 


all Africa, which old authors have re- 
: - | | ported 


* 


ported to ſhine with frequent fires in 
the night, and to reſound with the ſongs 


of Satyrs and Ægipans, and the noiſe 


of drums and cymbals. 


Sarra or Zaara of the Deſert, an- 


ciently Lybia interior, conſiſts - of im- 
menſe deſerts, with dens and retreats of 
wild beaſts, and reaches from mount 
Atlas to the river Niger. 

The country of Nigritia is waſhed by 
the Niger, the nobleſt river in Africa ; 


and is divided into ſeveral diſtricts, the 


Chief of which is Guinea; the coaſt of 
which, from the quantity of gold found 
there, is called the Golden coaſt, 
Ethiopia is divided into Upper or 
the kingdom of Abyſſinia, and Lower, 
and the regions of Congo, Monomota- 
pa, Cafreria, Zangibar, Ajan, Nubia, 
and Troglodytica. | 
The moſt noted inhabitants of Africa 
among the ancients were the Ægyp- 
tians, who contended with the Scythy- 


ans for the antiquity of their nation, -with the city © 


and were the inventors of many arts. 
Beſides theſe were the Naſamones, Pſyl- 
li, Nomades, Troglodytz, Garamantes, 
Mauri, Gztuli, Nubii, Nigritiæ, E- 
 thiopes Anthropophagi or Canibals, now 
called Caffres or Hottentots. | 

The greateſt iſland near the African 
coaſt is that of Madagaſcar, diſcovered 
in 1492; the iſlands of Cape Verd, Ma- 
deira, and the Canaries, with that of 
St. Thomas and St. Helena in the E- 
thiopic ſea, deſerve notice. 


5 120. AMERICA. 
It is bounded on the north by the 
Arctic Lands; on the ſouth. by the ſtraits 
of Magellan, which ſeparate it from 
Terra del Fuego; on the eaſt by the 


Atlantic or Weſtern ocean; on the weſt 


by the Pacific or South ſew. 


The whole continent of America is - 
divided into north and ſouth, by a nar- 


row iſthmus paſſing between them. 
In North America are the following 


countries, | 


United States X 


New England, fn 
New Mampſhire, wo es 
. R 8 
4 Rhode Iſland, et 0 
New York, — New Vork 
's | New Jerfies, — Elizabeth- town 
Pennſylvania ; a 
2 | Philadelphia 
3 bf * N 
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2 Maryland, principal town Baltimore 
5 Virginia, — Williamſburgh 
31 North Carolina, Edenton 

= | South Carolina, Charles-town 
oC Georgia, — Savannah. 


: 9 Lands, New Wales, Green 
and. | g 
Labrador or New Britain. 
New Albion, California. 
Mexico or New Spain, in which is 
the city of Mexico. | 
New Mexico or Granada, with the 
town of Santa Fe. 1 | 
Louiſiana, with the city of New Or- 
leans, t | 
Florida, with the city of St. Auguſtin. 
Canada, in which the principal town 
uebec. 
Nova Scotia, principal town Halifax. 
Principal rivers in North America are, 
St. Laurence, and Miſſiſſipi. | 
South America 1s divided into the 
following great parts. Terra Firma, 
Panama; Peru, in 


18 


which is Lima; Brafil, with St. Sal- 


vador; Land of the Amazons; Chili, 
in which is St. Jago; Paraguay, with 
the town called Aſſamption; Magel- 
lanic lands. | 

Principal rivers in South America are, 
the Rio de la Plata, and Amazon. 5 

The chief of the Ameriean Hlands are 
as follows: Newfoundland, Cape Bre- 
ton, Bermudas, &c. 1 2 - 


& 121. IsLAnDs in the Wegr Ix DIES. 


Cuba, Hiſpaniola or St. Domingo, 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, Barbadoes, Lu- 
cayos or Bahama Iſles; the Antilles or 
Caribbees ; with many others of leſs 
note. OO 

$ 122, ArcTic Lands. 
The lands included under this name 
are, New Guinea, which lies to the 
eaſt of the Molucco iſlands in the Eaſt 


Indies; New Britain, a little to the eaſt 


of New Guinea; New Holland, to the 
ſouth of the Moluccos; Van Diements - 
land; to the ſouth-eaſt of New Hol 


land; the Terra Auſtralis, to te ſouth- 


weſt of the Cape of Good Hope in 
Africa; che lands of the Holy Spirit, 


of New Holland; and New Zeland, 
which lies as many to the eaſt af Van 
Diemen land. 18 

A New 


NEW CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
o F. 
"REMARKABLE EVENTS, D1sCovERIEs, and INVENTIONS: 


1 A L S Oz, 
The Axa, the COUNTRY, and WarrTixGs of LEARNED Men: 


* 


The whole comprehending in one View, the 8 or Outlines of General 
. from the Creation to the 1 Time. 


_ 0 — 2 - 
— 


Before 


e e e e 858 
4004 HE creation of the world, and Adam and Eve. 
4003 The birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of a woman. 


3017 Enoch, for his piety, is tranſlated into Heaven. 1 
2348 The old world is deſtroyed by a deluge, which continued 377 1 | 
247 The Tower of Babel is built about this time by Noah's poſterity, upon 
| which God miraculouſly confounds their language, and thus re 
them into different nations. ; 
About the ſame time Noah is, with great peohability, ſuppoſed 10 have, 
parted from his rebellious offspring, and to have led a colony of ſome 
of the more tractable into the Eaſt, and there either he or. one of his 
ſucceſſors to have founded the ancient Chineſe monarchy. 
2234 The celeſtial obſervations are begun at Babylon, the my which firſt gave 
birth to learning and the ſciences. 
2188 Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founds the kingdom of Reype which laſted 
1663 years, down to the conqueſt of Cambyſes, in 525 before Chriſt, * 
2059 Ninus, 1 ſon of Belus, founds the kingdom of Aſſyria, which laſted above 
I0ooo years, and out of its ruins were formed the Aſſyrians of Bale, 
thoſe of Nineveh, and the kingdom of the Medes. 
1921 The covenant of God made with Abraham, when he leaves Haran to go 
into Canaan, which begins the 430 years of ſojourning. _ | 
1897 'The cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are deſtroyed. for their wicked r by 
fire from Heaven. 195 
1856 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins under Inachus, 
1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 
1715 Prometheus firſt ſtruck fire from flints. 
1635 Joſeph dies in Egypt, which concludes the book of Oencle, containing a 
period of 2369 years. 
1574 Aaron born in Egypt : : 1490, appointed by God firſt high-prieſt of the II- 
| raelites. 
1571 Moſes, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, an adoptet by Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter, who educates him in all the learmag of the Egy ptians. 
3 15 * Cecrops 
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1556 Cecrops brings a colony of Saites from Egypt into Attica, and begins the 
kingdom of Athens, in Greece. 


1546 Scamander comes from Crete into . and begins che kingdom of 
Troy. 


1493 W the Phernieian letters into Greece, and built the citadel of | 
hebes. f 
1491 Moſes performs a number of miracles in Egypt, and departs from that if 
kingdom, together with 600,000 Uſraclites, beſides children; which | 
completed the 430 years of ſojourning. + They miraculouſly paſs 
through the Red Sea, and come to the deſert of Sinai, where Moſes 
receives from God, and delivers to the people, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the other * and ſets up the tabernacle, and in it the ark 
of the covenant. 


1485 The firſt ſhip that appeared in Greece was brought from gy ypt by Danaus, | 
| 


who arrived at Rhodes, and brought with him his fifty aughters, : 
1453 The firſt Olympic games celebrated at Olympia, in Greece. | 
1452 The Pentateuch, or five firſt books of Moſes, are written in the land-of 
Moab, where he died the year following, aged 110. 
1451 The Iſraelites, after ſojourning in the wilderneſs forty' years, are led 
| under Joſhua into the land of Canaan, where they fix themſelves, after 


30 having ſubdued the natives ; and the period of the ſabbatical year com- 
} . mences. 


1406 Iron is found in Greece from the accidental burning of the woods. | 
1198 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 1193, gave riſe to the Trojan war, 


and ſiege of Troy by the Greeks, which continued ten years, moon that 
city was taken and burnt. 


1048 David is ſole king of Iſrael. be £04 50 L vvs 
1004 The Temple is ſolemnly dedicated by . 

896 Elijah, the prophet, is tranſlated to Heaven. | 

294 Money firſt made of gold and ſilver at Argos. 

869 The city of Carthage, i in Africa, founded by queen Dido. 

814 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 


753 Era of the buildings of Rome in Italy by Romulus, firſt king of the 
Romans. 
780 Samaria taken, after three years fiege, and the kingdom of Iſrael Anime, 


by Salmanaſar, king of Aſſyria, who carries Nen ten ar r cap- 
tivity. 


The firſt eclipſe of the moon on record. | fey. 
658 Byzantium (now Conſtantinople) built by a 5055 of Ae 
604 By order of Necho, king of Egypt, ſome Phanicians failed from the Red 
Sea round Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean. 
600 Thales, of Miletus, travels into Egypt, conſults the prieſts of Memphis, 
acquires the knowledge of geometry, aſtronomy, and philoſophy ; re- 
turns to Greece, calculates eclipſes, gives general notions of the uni- 


verſe, and maintains that 'one - Ws hams; e regulates all its 
motions. ; 


Maps, globes, an the . of the Zodiae, invented by Anaximander, the 
" 55 ſcholar of Thales. | 
597 1 king of Judah, is carried away captive, by Nebuchtdnezza, wo | 
Babylon. : 
4 587 The 82 of jeruſalem + Bui after a ſiege of 18 eacnthed. Be 
7 562 The firſt comedy at Athens acted upon A pe ſenffold- 29 
359 Cyrus the firſt king of Perſia. % I of Hf e 


$30 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed ; : that city e . by Cyrus, who, 
n 5 36, iſſues an edict for the return of the Jes. 


+ The? fixit tragedy was ated at Athens, on a waggon, by Theſpis.” » 
$ 4 Oo L1 526 Learning 


514 A NEN CuronotoGrical Tas Hr. 
326 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a ane, 92 5 firſt 


founded. 

315 The ſetond Temple at Jeruſalem is finiſhed under Darius. = 

509. bers ws the ſeventh and laſt king of the Romans, is expelled, and 1 

is governed by two conſuls, and other republican th TIE. till the 

battle of Pharlalia, being a ſpace of 461 years. 
504 Sardis taken and burnt by the 3 * gave occaſion to the Per- 
ſian invaſion of Greece. 
| 486 Eſchylus, the Greek poet, firit gains the prize of tragedy. 

481 Xerxes the Great, king of Perſia, begins his expedition apainſt 3 
458 Exra i is ſent from Babylon to Jeruſalem, with the captive jews, and the 
veſſels of gold and vlver, &c. being ſeventy weeks of years, or 490 years 
| before the crucifixion of our Saviour. 

454 The Romans ſend to Athens for Solon's laws. | 1 

451 The Decemvirs created at Rome, and the laws of the relve rabies « com- 

pailed and ratified, | 

30 The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament finiſhes about this time. 
| Malachi the laſt of the prophets. 

400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy among the 8 believes the 
immortality ef the ſoul, and a ftate of rewards and puniſfiments, for 
which, and other ſublime doctrines, he is put to death by the Athe- 
a who ſoon after repent, and erect to bis memory ſtarue of 

raſs. 

231 Alexander the Great, kin; g of Macedon s conquers Darius, king of Perſia, 
and other nations of Aſia. 323, Dies at Babylon, and his empire Is. 

divided 5 his generals inte Jour kingdoms. 

285 Dionyſius, of Alexandria, 4 his aſtronomical æra on Monday June 26, 
being the firſt wha found the exact ſolar year to conſiſt of 365 _ 

| hours, and 49 minutes. 

284 ren Philadelphus, king of Egypt, employs ſeventy-two interpreters to 
tranſlate the Old Teſtament i into the Greek language, which is called 
the Septuagint. 

The firſt coining of ſilver at Rome. 456 

264. The firſt Punic war begins, and continues 23 years. The chronology * 
the Arundelian marbles compoſed. 

260 The Romans firſt concern themlelves in naval affairs, and defeat the Car- 
thaginians at ſea. . 

237 Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, cauſes his ſon Hannibal, at nite years old, 
to ſwear eternal 8 to the Romans. 

218 The ſecond Punic war begins, and continues 17 years, Hannibal paſſes 
the Alps, and defeats the Romans in ſeveral battles, but being amuſed 
«I his women, does not improve his victories by the fofming of 

ome. 

190 we. fir Roman army enters Aſia, and from the ſpoils of Antiochus brings 

the Aſiatic luxury firſt to e 
168 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian kingdom. 
167 The firſt library erected at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia. 
163 The e of Judæa under che Maccabees begins, and continues 
146 S the rival to Rome, is razed to the ground by the. Romans. 
135 The hiſtory of the Apocrypha ends. 5 ; 
52 Julius Cæſar makes his firſt expedition into Britain. „ 
47 „ 1 of Pharſalia between C ſar and nn in Which the latter i is 
eleate x 
The Alexandrian _— r of wars: valuable books, burnt by 
Era 3 a | 
MESSE. OST «a + 1 N | 45 The 
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45 The war of Africa, in which Cato kills himſelf. 
| . — * ye ar introduced e. ee ee i 
44 Cæſar, the greateſt of the Roman eonquerors, after having fought ff 
pitched battles, and ſlain 1,192,000 I and rern the \ibenks 
of his country, is killed in the ſenate-houſe. | 
31 The battle of Actium fought, in which Mark Anthony and Cleopatra are 
totally defeated by Octavius, nephew to Julius Cæſar. 5 
30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius, upon which Anthony and 
Cleopatra put themſelves to death, and Egypt is reduced to a Roman 
province. | 7 
27 Octavius, by a decree of the ſenate, obtains the title of Auguſtus Cæſar, 
_ ... and an abſolute exemption from the laws, and is properly the firſt Ro- 
man emperor. | | 4 | 
2 Rome at this time is fifty miles in circumference, and contains 463,000 
men fif to bear arms. 8 | Rl 
The temple of Janus is ſhut by Auguſtus, as an emblem of univerſal peace, 
2 and JESUS CHRIS T is born on Monday, December 25. 
12 ———— Diſputes with the doctors in the Temple ; 
27 ——— 1s baptized in the Wilderneſs by John; | 
33 ——— is crucified on Friday, April 3, at 3 o'clock P. M. 
| * Reſurrection on Sunday, April 5: his Aſcenſion, Thurſday, 
ä ay 14. 11 25 ä 9 | 
36 St. Paul converted, | 
39 St. Matthew writes his Goſpel. | 
Pontius Pilate kills himſelf. 3 * 
The name of Chriſtians firſt given at Antioch to the followers of Chriſt. 
43 Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain. ö | 
44 St. Mark writes bis Goſpel. 8 | i 
49 London is founded by the Romans; 368, ſurrounded by Ditto with a wall, 
8 ſome parts of which pre ſtill obſervable. ä | po 
51 CaraQtacus, the Britiſh king, is carried in chains to Rome, 
52 The council of the apoſtles at Jeruſalem, | 
55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. | . 
59. The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers to death, 
Perſecutes the Druids in Britain, | 5 
61 Boadicia, the Britiſh queen, defeats the Romans; but is Conquered ſoon 
after by Suetonius, governor of Britain. | 
62 St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome—writes his Epiſtles between g and 66. 


63 The Acts of the Apoſtles written. hp: - 
Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to be introduced into Britain by St. Paul, or ſome 


| of his diſciples, about this time. 3 
64 Rome ſet on fire, and burned for ſix days; upon which began (under Nero) 
the firſt perſecution againſt the Chriftians. _ e 


67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. 


70 Whilſt the factious Jews are deſtroying one another with mutual fury, Titus, 
the Roman general, takes Jeruſalem, which is razed to the ground, and 


the ploagh made to paſs over it. ; 


83 The philoſophers expelled Rome by Domitian. 1 | 
ulius Agricola, governor of South Britain, to protect the civilized Britons 


85 J ans | 
from the incurſions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts between the 


| tivers Forth and Clyde; defeats the Caledonians under Galgacus on the 
SGrampian hills; and fiſt ſails round Britain, which he diſcovers to be 


an iſland. | is Ga 
96 St. John the Evangeliſt wrote his Revelation —his Goſpel in 97. 
; LTD. pn 121 The 


* 
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121 The 8988 reconquer from the Romans all the ſouthern parts of 
Scotland; upon which the emperor Adrian builds a wall between New- 

cceaſtle and. Carliſle; but this alſo proving ineffectual, Pollius Urbicus, 


the Roman general, about the year” 144, gr Agricola" s forts, which 
he joins by a wall four yards thick; ' 
135 The ſecond Jewiſh war ends, when they were all baniſhed Judza. | 
139 Juſtin writes his firſt Apology for the Chriſtians, i, 
141 A number of hereſies appear about this time. 


152 The emperor een Pius tops che Perſecution againſt the : Chrif- 


tians. 
217 The Septuagint bed to be Gi in a th, | TIES . 
222 About this time the Roman empire begins' to fink ane; its own weight. 


The Barbarians begin their irruptions, and the Goths have annual tri- 


bute not to moleſt the empire. 


260 Valerius is taken priſoner by Sapor, king of Perſia, and flayed alive, b. 
274 Silk firſt brought from India: the manufactory of it introduced inte 


Europe by ſome monks, 551.3 firſt worn by the ny in ä 


1534 


291 Two emperors, and two. Cæſars, med to defend the four quarters of the 
| empire. 


306 Conſtantine the Giekt begins his reign. EEE 
308 Cardinals firſt began. | 
313 3 The tenth perſecution ends by an edict af Conſtantine, who favours the 
Chriſtians, and gives full liberty to their religion. 
314 n or fathers, are ſent from Britain to aſſt at the council. 
of Arles 
325. The. friſt general .council at Nice, when 318 fathers sec againſt 


- Arius, where was compoſed the famous Nicene Creed, which we attri- 
bute to them. 


328 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire * dome ro Byzantium 5 which is 
« — © "thenceforwards called Conſtantinople. | 


orders all the. heathen temples to be deſtroyed. 


303 The Roman emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, endeavours in vain to 


rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem. 


364 The Roman empire is divided into the eaſtern (Conſtantinople! the capital) 
and weſtern (of which Rome continued' to be the ny each veg 
now under the 80 overnment of different emperors. 5 
. 400 Rells invented by biſhop Paulinus, of Campagnia. 01,51 
The kingdom of Caledonia, or Scotland, revives under Fergus; 
400 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſpread into France and 1 wy a con- 
ceſſion of Honorious, emperor of the Weſt. 

410 dur hat, and plundered by Alaric, king of the Vill Goths. — 
412+ The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain. 


420 The kingdom of France begins upon the Lower Rhine, ander Phara- 
mond. 


r The Romans, reduced to extremities at kidinie, Ade their troops from 


Britain, and never return; adviſing the Britons to arm in "_ own 
"defence, and truſt to their own valour, 


46 The Britons, now left to themſelyes, are greatly haraſſed by this "oF 150 | 


Peicts, upon which they once more make their complaint to the Romans, 
but receive no aſſiſtance from that quarter, 


| 447. Attila (ſurnamed the Scourge of God) with his Rn: ravages the Roman 
empire. 


449 Vortigern, king of the Britons, invites the Saxons into Britain, again the, 5 


18 80 and . 3 5 „ 
r .. ͤ onand 455 The 


3 
„ 


te. 
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45 5 The Saxons having repulſed. the Scots __ Pigs, invite over more of their 
- countrymen, and begin to eſtabl;ſh themſelves in Kent, under, Heng rift, 

X The weſtern empire is finiſhed, 5 23 years after the battle of Pharſalia; upon 
the ruins of which ſeveral new ſtates ariſe in Italy and other parts, con- 

ſiſting of Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other Barbarians,. under whom 
literature is extinguiſhed, and the works of the learned are deſtroyed, 

496 Clovis, king of France, baptized, and Chriſtianity begins in that kingdom. 

508 Prince Arthur begins his reign. over the Britons. 

513 e l by Vitalianus, whoſe Heet 3 1s burned by a ſpeculuin 
of braſs. _ 

516 The e ra of time by the Chriſtian ; æra is introduced by Dionyſiu the 

mon 

529 The code of Juſtinian, the eaſtern emperor, is publiſhed.” 1 | 

557 Aterrible plague all over Europe, Alia, and Nes which continues. near 
50 years. 

581 Latin ceaſed to be ſpoken about this time in Italy. 

596 Auguſtine the monk comes into England with forty monks. | 

606 Here _— the power of the popes, by. the conceſſions of Phocas, emperor. of 

| the Baſt. 

622 Mahomet, the falſe prophet, flies from Mecca to Medina, in bez in the 
44th year of his age and 10th of his miniſtry, when he laid the founda- 
tion of the Saracen empire, and from whom the Mahometan princes 
this day claim their deſcent. His followers compute their time from 
this ra, which in Arabic is called Hegira, i :e. the Flight. 

637 Jeruſalem is taken by the Saraegns, or followers of Mahomet. 

640 Alexandria in Egypt is taken by Ditto, and the grand library there 155 by 

order of Omar, their caliph or prince. 

653 The Saracens now extend their conqueſts on every ſide, and retaliate the bar- 
barities of the Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity, 3 

- 664 Glaſs invented in England by Benalt, a monk. | T5 

685 The Britons, after a brave ſtruggle of near 150 years, are totally, 7 0 0 by 
the Saxons, and driven into Wales and Cornwall. ee | 

713 The. Saracens conquer Spain. TP 

739 The controverſy about 1 images begins, and occaſions many inlurrektions in the 

eaſtern empire. 

748 The computing of years from che birth of Chrif began to be uſed in diltory. 
49 The race of Abbas became caliphs of the Saxacens, and encourage learning. 
702 The city of Bagdad upon the Tigris is made the capital for the Faſgphs of che 

+... houſe of Abbas. 

800 Charlemagne, king of F rance, begins the. empire of 8 l 

called the weſtern empire; gives the preſent names to the winds, and 
months; endeavours to reſtore learning in Europe; but mankiod are not 
6 et diſpoſed far it, being ſolely engrolled 1 in military enterprizes. 12 1 

826 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his ſubjects, for being a Chriſtian jan. a 

828 Egbert, king af Weſſex, unites the Heptarchy, by the name of England. ih 

836 The Flemipgs trade to Scotland for fiſh, 

1 TM Scots and Picts have a deciſive battle, in which the former. rs rnd 
both kingdoms are united by Kenneth, Which begins the ſecond period 
of the Scottiſh. hiſtory, 

867 "The Danes begin their ravages in England. 


& — 


1 


896 Alfred the Great, after ſubduing the Maik OA PAR (againſt, whom, he 
oY 


= _ fought 56 battles by ſea and land), compoſes his body of laws; divides 
England into counties, hundreds, and. tythings ; etects 8 Four ts, 

and founds the univerſity of Oxford, about this time. Ws 5 

* 915; The univenfity of Cambridge founded. e ee 
936 The Saracen empire is divided by 0 vrpation into even kingdoms, * be 


11 3. | ©1 975 Pope 
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| 975 pope Boniface VII. is depoſed and baniſhed for his crimes. 
979 Coronation oaths ſaid to be firſt uſed in England, | | 
991 The 12 7 in arithmetic are brought into Europe b the Saracens from Ara- 
| Letters of the alphabet were hitherto'uſed, 
996 Otho IM. makes the empire of Germany elective. 
999 Boleflaus, the firſt king of Poland. | | 
1000 Paper made of cotton raps was in uſe; that of linen rags in 1 1150: the mas 
| nufaQory introduced into England at Dartford, 1588. 
1005 All the old churches are rebuilt about this time in a yew manner of archi. 
© _ / tecrure. 
1015 Children forbidden by law to be {old by their parents in England. 
1017 Canute, king of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion of England. | 
1040 The Danes, after ſeveral engagements with yarious ſucce(s, hi about this 
time driven out of Scotland, and never again return in a hoſtile manner. 
1041 The Saxon line reftored under Edward the ; LY | 
1043 The Turks (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, erviog hitherto j in the 
| {wg of contending princes) become formidable, and take Feen of 
erua 
or4 Leo IX. the firſt pope that kept up an army. 
ne Malcolm III. king of Scotland, kills the A PIUS at Waben and 
marries the princeſs Mar aret, fiſter to Edgar Atheling. 
1065 The Turks take Jeruſalem 2 the Saracens. | 
1066 The battle of Haſtings fought, between Harold and William (ſurnamed the 
15 baſtard) duke of Normandy, in which Harold is W and | 
after which William becomes king of * 
1070 William introduces the feudal law. 
Muſical notes invented. | 
1075 Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and the pope, quarrel about the nomina- 
; tion of the German biſhops. Henry, i in Penabce, walks barefopted to the 
pope, towards the end of January. 
1076 55 * of the FEE firſt appointed in England. 
1080 Doomſday i began to be com piled by order of William, from a W of 
all the eſtates in England, and finiſhed in 1086. | 
The Tower of London built by Ditto, to curb his Engliſh ſabjeQs ; ; numbers 
of whom fly to Scotland, where they introduce the Saxon or Englith lan- 
_ guage, are protected by Malcolm, and have lands given them. | 
1091 The Saracens in Spain, being hard preſſed by the Spaniards, call to their aſ- 
ſiſtance Joſeph, king of Morocco; by which the Moors get poſſeſſion of 
all the Saracen dominions in Spain. 
1096 The firſt cruſade to the Holy Land is begun under ſeveral Chriſtian princes, 
| to drive the infidels from Jeruſalem.  * 
11 10 Efgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon princes, dies in England, where he 
ad been permitted to refide as a ſubject. 
1118 The order af the Knights Tem lars inſtituted, to defend the Sepulchre at 
Jeruſalem, and to protect Chriſtian ſtrangers. 
1151 Thè canon law collected by Gratian, a monk of Bolog 
1163 London bridge, conſiſtin of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built 7 ſtone. 
I i6 The Teutonic order of religious knights begins in Germany. 
1172 Henry II. king of England (and firſt of the Platagenets) takes poſſeſſion of 
Ireland ; which, from that period, has been governed by an Engliſh 
viceroy, or lord lieutenant. - 
1776 England 1 1s divided, by Henry, into fix circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed by 
itinerant judges. | 
1180 Glaſs windows began to be uſed in private houſes in England. 
1181 The laws of England are digeſted about this time by Glenville, 
1182 Pope Alexander III. compelled the kings of England and France to hold 
a the ſtirrups of his n when he mounted his Horſe, 7 
25 10 1186 The 
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3186 The great conjunction of the ſun and moon and all the planets f in Libra, 
happened in September, 

1192 The — * of Aſcalon, in Iudæa, in which Richard, king of England, de- 
feats Saladine's army, conſiſting of 300,000 combatants. 


$994 * er = Droit firſt uſed as a motte by een on a na over the 
renc 


1200 Chimneys were not known in England. 1 5 
| Surnames now began to be uſed ; firſt among the nobility. - 
1208 London incorporated, and obtained their firſt charter, for elecking their Lord 
Mayor and other magiſtrates, from king John. 
1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by king John and the barons of en 
Court of Common Pleas eſtabliſhed. 
1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Gingis-Kan, emerge Genin the 
northern parts of Afia, over-run all the Saracen empire, and, in imi- 
"m_ of former CONGAFrArs, Sane death and deſolation wherever they 
mare | 
1233 The Inquiſition, begun in 1204, is now truſted to the Dowiaicans. l 
The houſes of London, and other cities in England, France, and Germany, 
| e ſtill thatched with ftraw. 
1253 The famous aſtronomical tables are compoſed by Alonzo, king of Caſtile. 
1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes the empire of the Saracens. © ©: : 
1253 Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland with 160 fail, and lands 20, 00 
men at the mouth of the Clyde, who are cut to pieces by Alexander III. 
who recovers the weſtern ifles. 
1264. According to ſome writers, the commons of England were not ſummoned ta 
pale post, till this period. 
1269 The Hamburgh company incorporated i in England. 5 
1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian family begins in Germany: | 
1232 Llewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated and killed by Edward I. who unites 
 _ that principality to England. 
1284 Edward II. born at Caernarvon, is the firſt prince of Wales. 
1285 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, and that kingdom is Aiſputed by 
| twelve candidates, who ſubmit their claims to the arbitration of Edward, 
king of England ; which lays the foundation of a long and deſolating 
| war between | both nations. 
1293 There is a regular ſucceſſion of Engliſn parliaments from this ror, being 
the 22d of Edward I. 
1298 The preſent Turkiſh empire begins 3 in Bithynia under e 
Silver-hafted knives, ſpoons, and cups, 2 great luxury. 
Tallow candles ſo great a Tan that {plinters of wood were uſed for 
IF | 
wins ſold by apothecaries as a cordial. 
1302 'The mariner's compaſs invented, or improved, by Givia, of Naples, 
1307 The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. 
1308 The Popes remove to Avignon, in France, for 70 years. 
1310 Lincoln's Inn ſociety eſtabliſhed. 
1314 The battle of Bannockburn, between Edward II. and Robert Bruce, which | 
e ſtabliſhes the latter on the throne of Scotland. | 
The cardinals ſet fire to the conclave, and ſeparate. A vacancy in the papal 
| chair for two years. bas 8 
1320 Gold firſt — 2 in Chriſtendom; 1344, ditto in England. 
1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at York, which, ſays Edward III. may prove of 
| great benefit to us and our ſubjects. 
1337 The firſt comet whoſe courſe is deſeribed with an altronomical exactneſs. 
1340 Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by Swarta, a * of . 3 1346, 
L114 Edward 
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Edward III. had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain kim | 
| the battle of Creſſy; 1346, bombs ad mortars were invented. 
1340 Oil-painting firſt made uſe of by John Vaneck. : 5 
Heralds college inſtituted in England. 8 | 
1344 The firſt creation to titles by patents oſed vy Edvard III. 
1346 T = battle of Durham, in which Pe „Bing of Seu, 1 taken pri- 
- ſoner. 


1349. The order of the Gene zuntte ted in \ Bogland 1 AY III. altered in 
ba 1857, and conſiſts of 25 aten | 

1352 The Turks firſt enter Europe. © © RAR: 1] , 
1354 The money in Scotland till now the ame as in England. 3 . 
1356 The battle of Poictiers, in which king John of France, and his . are 5 
taken priſoners by Edward the . Frince. 

1357˙7 Coals firſt brought to London. A 

1358 Arms of England and France firſt erte by Edward H. bd 

1 4k The law pleadings in England changed from, French 75 Engliſh, as a 441 

of Edward t. to his people. 

* Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, begins about this time to oppoſe the errors 
of the church of Rome with great eee and ſpirit. His followers 
are called Lollards. 

1 186 A company of linen-weavers, from the Netherlands eſtabliſhed i in London. 
Windſor-caſtle built by Edward III. 

1388 The battle of Otterburn, between Hotſpur and the earl of Douglas. | 

1391 Cards invented in France for the king's amuſement. 
1399 Weſtminſter abbey built and enlarged—Weſtminſter hall ditto, 

Order of the Bath inſtituted at the coronation Korf Henry IV.; renewed in 
1725, conſiſting of 38 knights. 

1410 Guildhall, London; built. 
1411 The univerſity of St. Andrew's in Scotland founded. 


1415 Tm Po of e gained, over the French 1 Henry V. of Eng- 


1428 The ſiege of Orleans,” the firſt blow. to thi Engliſh power in France. 
1430 About this time Laurentius of Harleim invented the art of printing, which 
dee practiſed witch ſeparate wooden types. Guttemburgh afterwards in- 
vented cut metal types: but the art was carried to perfection by Peter 
Schceffer, who invented the mode of caſting the types in matrices. Fre- 
derick Corſellis began to print at Oxford, in 1468, with wooden types ; 


but it was William Caxton who introduced i into Eugland the art of print- 
ing with fuſile types, in 1474. 


1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome. Ae 
| The ſea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and drowns 100,000 people.. 
1453 ee taken by the Turks, which ends the Eaſtern empire, 1123 


years from its dedication by Conſtantine the Great, and 2206 Nein from 
the foundation of Rome. 


1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow, in Scotland, founded. 
1460 Engraving and etching in copper invented. 1 
1457 The univerfity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, founded: 
mode Richard III. king of England, and laſt of the Plantagenets, is defeated and 
| killed at the battle of Boſworth, by Henry (Tudor) VII. which puts an 


— 


end to the civil wars between the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, after a 
conteſt of 30 years, and the loſs of 100,000 men. 


f 1486 Henry eſtabliſhes fifty yeomen of the guards, the firſt ſtanding army. 
489 Maps and ſea charts firſt brought to England by Barth. Columbus. 
1491 William Grocyn publicly teaches the Greek language at Oxford. 
The Moors, hitherto a unn enemy to the native Spaniards, are en- 


tirely 


98 
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1 tirely ſubdued by Ferdinand, and bs LOCK to that T on cer· 
tain conditions, which are ill obſerved by the Spaniards, whoſe clergy 

' employ the powers of the Inquiſition, with all its tortures ; and in 1609, 
near one million of the Moors are driven from Spain to. the oppoſite coaſt 
of Africa, from whence they originally came. 


1492 America firſt diſcovered by Columbus, a Genoeſe, in the ſervice of voy 
1494 Algebra firſt known in Europe. 
1497 The Portugueſe firſt ſail to the Eaſt Tades by the Cape of Good Hope. 5 
South America diſcovered by Americus, Veſpufius, 8 ROM it has i * 
12 _ Mb. 5: | Lodo ti aca wet 
1499 North America ditto, for Henry VII. by Cabot. ee ee ee, e 
. 509 Maximilian divides the empire of CEA into fix circles, and adds four 
more in 1512. 4 r 
1505 Shillings firſt coined in Eogland, 53 | 5 
1509 Gardening introduced into England from the Netherlands, 5 whence 
F vegetables were imported hitherto. . 
1513 The battle of Flodden, in which James, IN of Scotland! is killed, vith the 
flower of his nobility. 5 
1517 Martin Luther began the Reformation. 
Egypt is conquered by the Turks. 


1518 Magellan, in the ſervice of Spain, firſt Aiſchvers the dale of chat name in 
South America. 


1520 Henry VIII. for his writings in favour of popery, receives the title of De- 
fender of the Faith from his Holineſs. 
1529 The name of Proteſtant takes its riſe from the Reformed proteſting again 
the church of Rome, at the diet of Spires in Germany: 
1534 The Reformation takes place in England, under Henry VIII. 
1537 Religious houſes diſſolved by Ditto) „ 
1539 The firſt Engliſh edition of the Bible authorized; the profent banalen 
finiſhed 1611. | 
About this time cannon began to be * in ſhips. | 5 
1543 Silk ſtockings firſt worn by the French king; firſt worn in England 3 queen 
Elizabeth, 1561; the ſteel frame for weaving invented by the Rev. Mr. 
Lee, of St. John's College, Cambridge, 1589. > 3 | 
Pins firſt uſed in England, before which time the ladies uſed ſkewers. Mt 
1544 Good lands let in England at one ſhilling per acre. | | 
1545 The famous council of Trent begins, and continues 18 years. 
1546 Firſt law in England, eſtabliſning the intereſt of money at ten ey gene. 
1549 Lords lieutenants of counties inſtituted in England, - | 
1550 Horſe guards inſtituted in England. 
I '5 55 The Ruſtan company eſtabliſhed in England. | 
558 Queen Elizabeth begins her reign, 
x 720 The Reformation in Scotland completed ** John Knox. | | 7 
1563 Knives firſt made in England. rhe pl W 
1569 Royal Exchange r | , 3385 | 
1572 The 2 maſſacre of Proteſtants at Paris. . | 
1579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and the republic of, Holland begins. 
Engliſh Eaſt-India company incorporated—eſtablithed 1600. 
Turkey company incorporated. 


: 550 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voyage round the world, 33 the rd 
f Engliſh circumnavigator. 


Parochial regiſter firſt appointed in England. 


1582 Pope Gregory's introduces the New Style in Italy; the 5th of October ven nt 
| counted 1 


159g Tobacco firſt brought from Virginia into e England. . 1 
0 1 Mar 
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15 87 Mary queoy of Scots 1s beheaded by ore der of Elizabeth, after 18 years im- 
1 88 The Spaniſh Armada deſtro yed by Drake and other Engliſh ad irals. 
b Henry IV. paſſes the edi of Nantes, tolerating the eee ; | 
1589 Coaches firſt introduced into England; hackney act 16933 ; eaſed to 1000, | 
in 1770. 
1590 Band of penfioners inſtituted in England, . 
* 1597 Trinity College, Dublin, founded. | 
1597 Watches firſt brought into England from ee : 
a 2 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. 3: Hom 
| — Queen Elizabeth (the laſt of the Tudors) dies, and nominates James VI. of 
| Scotland (and firſt of the Stuarts) as her ſucceſſor; which unites both 
-- + kingdoms under the name of Great Britain . 
1605 The gunpo der- plot diſcovered at Weſtminſter; being a project of the Re- 
man catholics to blow up the king and both houſes'o Parliament. 1255 
1606 Oaths of allegiance firſt edininiftered in England, f 
1608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers the Foo fawn: about the planet Saturn, , by be 
the teleſcope, then juſt invented in Holland. | 
1610 Henry IV. is murdered at Paris, by Ravaillac, a prieſt. 
1611 Baronets firſt created in England, by James I, 
1614 Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, inyents the logarithms. 
| Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New River to London from Ware. 
1616 The firſt permanent ſettlement in Virginia. 
1619 Dr. bu 1 an Engliſhman, diſcovers the doctrine of the circulation of 
tne 
1620 The broad filk manufaQory from raw ſilk introduced into En plans. 
165621 New England planted by the Puritans, | 
2 King Ferry dies, and is fueceeded by his ſon, Charles I. : 
5 _ of Barbadoes, the firſt Engliſh ſettlement i in the Weſt Indiey, i 5 
anted 
5 The battle of Lutzen, i in which Guſtavus Sos; king - 9 and 
head of the Proteſtants in Germany, is kille 
| 163 5 Province of Maryland planted by lord Baltimore. : 
Reg ular. poſts eftahliſhed from London to Scotland, Ireland, ws 75 
1640 King Charles diſobliges his Scottiſh ſubjects, on which their army, under 
eneral Leſley, enters England, and takes Newcaſtle, dein el 
y the malcontents in England, 
: The maſſacre in Ireland, when 40,000 Engliſh proteſtants were killed. 
1642 King Charles impeaches five members, who had oppoſed bis arbitrary n mea- 
ures, which begins the civil war in England. 
1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. firſt impoſed by 8 K 
1649 Charles I. beheaded at Whitehall, January 30, aged 49. 
1654 Cromwell aſſumes the protectorſhip. 
165 5 The Engliſh, under admiral Penn, take Jamaica from the Spaniards. 
1658 Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded in the proteQorſhip by his ſon Richard. 
1650 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, commander of the army, after an exile 
of twelve years in France and Holland. 
"I's people o of Denmark, being oppreſſed by the nobles, ner, their pri- | 
vileges to Frederic III. who becomes abſolute. 
1662 The royal Society eſtabliſhed at Londan, by Charles II. a a1 
1663 Carolina planted; 1728, divided into two ſeparate governments. | 
1664 The New Netherlands, in North America, conquered from the Swedes nd | 
| Dutch, by the Engliſh. | | 
1665 The plague rages in London, and carries off 68,000 perſons. © | 
1666 The great fire of London began Sept. 2, and continued three days, 1 in which : 


deſtroyed 1 ,000 houſes and oo ſtreets. IDES 
ENG ates eas | * | | 1666 Tea f 
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1666 Tea firſt uſed in England. 
1667 The peace of Breda: which confirms to the En liſh the New Netherlands, 
no known by the names of Pennſylvania, New York, and New Jerſey. 
1668 - ditto, Aix 1a Chapelle. 
St. James 5 Park planted, and made a thoroughfare for public uſe by Charles 


1670 The Engliſh Hudſon S Bay company incorporated. 
iy Lewis XIV. over-runs great part of Holland, when the Dutch open their 
ſluices, _ determined to drown their country, and retire to their ſet· 
tlements in the Eaſt Indies. 
African company eſtabliſhed. 
1678 The proce of Nimeguen. 
The habeas corpus act paſſed. | 
1680 A great comet appeared, and, from its nearneſs to our earth, alarmed the i in- 
ba bitants. It continued viſible from Nov. 3 to March 9. 
William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planting Pennſylvania. 
1683 India ſtock ſold from 360 to 500 per cent. 
10685 Charles II. dies, aged 55, and is ſucceeded by his brother, James II. 
168: 5 The duke of Monmouth, natural ſon to Charles II. raiſes a rebellion; but is 
'* defeated at the battle of Sedgmoor, and beheaded. 
| The edict of Nantes e revoked by Lewis XIV. and the proteſtants 
- + , "cruelly perſecuted. 
17687 The palace of Verſailles, near Paris, finiſhed by Lewis XIV. 
| 1688 The ale in Great Britain begins, Nov. 5. King 25 . and 
| _ "retires to France, December z. 
- King William and queen Mary, daughter and ſon-in-law to James, are pro- 
claimed February 16. 
Viſcount Dundee ſtands out for James in Scotland, but is killed by general 
Mlackey, at the battle of Killycrankie, upon which the * 
wearied with repeated misfortunes, diſperſe. 
; 1689 The land- tax paſſed in England. 
The toleration act paſſed in Ditto. 
Several biſhops are deprived for not taking the oath to king William. 
William Fuller, who pretended to prove the prince of Wales ſpurious, was 
voted by the commons to be a notorious cheat, impoſtor, and falſe ac- 
cuſer. 
"a The battle of the Boyne; gained by William againſt James, i in Ireland. 
1691 The war in Ireland finiſhed, by the ſurrender of Limerick to William. 
1692 The Engliſh and Dutch fleets, commanded by admiral Ruflel, defeat the 
French fleet off La Hogue. 
1693 Bayonets at the end of loaded muſkets firſt uſed by the French againſt the 
. ., Confederates in the battle of Turin. | 
The duchy of Hanover made the ninth electorate. 
Bank of England ęſtabliſhed by king William. 
i The firſt public e re was drawn this year, | 72 
Maſſacre of Highlanders at Glencoe, by king William” s troops. 
1694 Queen Mary dies at the age of 33, and William reigns alone. 
Stamp duties inſtituted in England. | 
1695 The peace of Ryſwick. 
1699 The Scots ſettled a. colony. at the ins, of W in America, and called 
it Caledonia. 
1700 Cones XII. of Sweden begins his reign, _ 
James II. dies at St. Germains, in the 68th year of his age. 


6 1701 rule erected into a kingdom. . 
Society for the propagation of the Goſpel in foreign parts eſtabliſhed. | 
A 1792 King William dies, aged 50, and i Is . by queen Anne, daughter to 


James 
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* II. Who, . the emperor ang "States, General re renews the 3 war 
8 158 againſt France and 


| ain. 
1761 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards, by admiral Rooke. 22177 
5 The battle of Blenheim won by the duke of Marlborough and alles, at 


the French. 
The court of Exchequer inſtituted in England, - 852 
3795 The treaty of Union betwixt England and N boned faly 42. e 


. The battle of Ramillies, won by Marlborough and the allies. 
1707 The firſt Britiſh parliament. | 


1708 Minorca taken from the Spaniards by 3 erk e. 5 
The battle of Oudenarde won by Mong and the allies. 


Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to the duke of Savoy. .. 
2709 Peter the Great, czar of Maſcovy, defeats Charles XII. at Pultowa, he 
"6 flies to Turkey. | 
'The, battle of Malplaquet won by Marlborough and the allies. | 
1710 Queen Anne changes the Whig miniſtry for others more favourable to the 
intereſt of her brother, the late Pretender. 
4 The cathedral church of St, Paul, London, rebuilt hy Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
Ko 157 years, at one million expence, by a duty on coals, *. 
2 1 7 South-Sea company began. 
1712 Duke of Hamilton and lord Mokun Killed i in a ü in Hyde-Park. 
1713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nava Scotia, New Britain, 
„and Hudſon's Bay, in North America, were yielded to Great Britain; 
Gibraltar and Minorca, in Europe, were alſo confirmed to the d crown 
A py this treaty, 
1714 Queen Anne dies, at the age of fifty, and is ſucceeded by George I. 
Intereſt reduced to five per cent. 


1715 Lewis XIV. dies, and is ſucceeded by his great-grandſon, Lewis xV. the 
late king of France. 

'The rebellion in Scotland begins 3 in Sept. under the earl of Mar, in favoyr 
of the Pretender. The action of Sheriff. muir, and the ſurrender of Preſ- 
ton, both in November, when the rebels diſperſe, | 

710, The Pretender married to the prince: ms a india of Jahn So. 
bdbieſki, late king of Poland. 

An att paſſed for ſeptennial parliaments. 

1719 The Miſſiſſippi ſcheme at its height i in France. | 
Lombe's ſilk-throwing machine, containing. 26, 586 wheels, erected at 
Perby; takes up one-eighth of a mile; one water-wheel moves the reſt; 
and in 24 hours it works 318,504,960 yards of organzine filk thread, | 

The South-Sea ſcheme in England begun April 7; was at its height, 25 the 
end of June; and quite ſunk about September 29. 

1727 King ores R in the 68th year of his age; and is fucgeedel, by his only 
ſon, George 3 | 

Inoculation Ty tried on criminals with ſucceſs, 2 8505 22 WY 

Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, 1 is now eſtabliſhed as an empire. 8 

1732 Kouli Khan uſurps the Perſian throne, conguers the Mogul empire, and re· 
tarns with two hundred thirtysone millions ſterling. 

Several public · ſpirited gentlemen begin the ſettlement of Georgia, i in North 

| America. 
c 750 Capt. Pofteous, having ordered his ſoldiers to fire upon the populace 2 at the 
execution of a ſmuggler, is himſelf hanged by the mob at Edinburgh. | 
1738 Weſtminſter-Bridge, conſiſting of fifteen JN begun; 3 finiſhed 1 in * 
the ex pence of 389,000 J. defrayed by parliament. | 
1739 Letters of marque iflued gut in Neizin ek, a Joly 21, , and war de- 
, EY QQober 24: i 
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1743 The battle of Dettingen won/ by the Engliſh and allies, in favour of the 
queen of Hungary. | 


1944 War declared againſt Francs e. 


| Commodore Anſon returns from his voyage 
round the world. 


| 1745 The allies loſe the battle of pouteney. 


The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, Sy the Pretender” s army dated by 
the duke of Cumberland, at Culloden, April 16, 1746. = , 
1746 Britiſh Linen Company erected, 


11 The peace of Aix-la- Chapelle, by Which a reſtitution of all Places, taken 
| during the war, was to be made on all fides, | 


1749 The: intereſt of the Britiſh funds reduced to three fer cent. 


Britiſh herring fiſhery incorporated, 5 
1751 Frederic, prince of Wales, father to his preſent majeſty, died. 
Antiquarian ſociety at London incorporated. | 


"0 The new ſtyle introduced into Great Britain; ; the third of September I 
counted the fourteenth, 


53 The Britiſh Muſeum erected at dende g bouſe. 1 90 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; inſtituted 1 in Ba 
Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. 

- 146 Engliſhmen are confined in the black hole at Calcutta, 3 in the Eaſt Indies, 


by order of the Nabob, and 123 found dead next morning. 
- Marine ſociety eſtabliſhed at London. 


1757 Damien attempted to aſſaſſinate the French king. 


1759 General Wolfe is killed in as battle of Quebec, which i is gained by the 


Engliſh. 


1760 King George II. dies, ORober 25, in the 77th year of bis age, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by his preſent majeſty, who, on the 22d of September, 1761, 
married the the princeſs Charlotte of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. 
Black-Friars bridge, conſiſting of nine arches, begun; finiſhed 1779, at the- 

expence of 152, 840 l. to be diſcharged by a toll. 


963 War declared againſt Spain. 


Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſed, impriſoned, _ afl. 
American Philoſophical Society eſtabliſhed in Philadelphia. 
George Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12. 
1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, Prance, Spain, and 
Portugal, concluded at Paris, February 10, which confirms to Great Bri- 
. tain the extenſive provinces of Canada, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, and part 
of Louiſiana, in North America; alſo the iſlands of Granada, St. Vin- 
cent, Dominica, and Tobago, in "the Weſt Indies, 
1764 The parliament granted-10,000 1. to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the 
Jlongitude by his time- piece. 
1765 His majeſty's royal charter paſſed for incorpotatibg the ſociety of artiſts. 
An act paſſed annexing the datos, e of the iſland of Man to the crown - 
Great Britain. 
1766 April 21, a {pot or macula of the ſun, more than thrice the bigneſs of our 
earth, paſſed the ſun's center. | 
1768 Academy of painting eſtabliſhed in London. 
The Turks impriſon the Ruſſian ambaſlato, and declare war againſ that 
©1753 empire; 
1771 Dr. Solander and Mr. Banks, in 150 majeſty⸗ s ſhip the Endeavour, lieut. 
Cooke, return from a voyage round the world, having made ſeveral i im- 
portant diſcoveries in the South Seas. a 
* The king of Sweden changes the conſtitution of that kingdom. | 


The Pretender marries a princeſs of Herman; Stand- daughter of Thomas, 
1 N of e 
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1772 The emperor of Germany, pl of Ruſſia, and the wes Prufia, ſtrip 
„ wager Poland of great part of his dominions, which they divide 
| amon ng emſelves, in violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties, 

1773 Conn hipps is ſent to explore the North Pole, but having made eighty- 
one degrees, is in danger of being locked up by the ice, and his attempt 
to diſcover a 9 4 in that quarter proves fruitleſs. 

The Jeſuits expelled from the pope's dominions. 
The Engliſh Eaſt India company having, by conqueſt or treaty, acqaimd we 
extenſive provinces of Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, containing fifteen mil- 
lon of inhabitants, great irregularities are committed by their ſervants 
abroad, upon which government interferes, and ſends out judges, &c. for 
ttce better adminiſtration. of juſtice. 
The war between the Ruffans and Turks proves diſgraceful to the latter, 
who loſe the iſlands in the Archipelago, and by ſea are every where un- 
| ſucceſsful, 

1774 Peace is proclaimed between the Ruſſians and Tarks⸗ . 

The Britiſh parliament having paſſed an act, laying a duty of 88 
per pound upon all teas imported into America, the Coloniſts conſi- 

dering this as a e. deny the right of the Britiſh parliament to 
tax them. 

1775 Deputies from the ſeveral American colonies meet at Philadelphia, and aſ- 
ſume the title of The Congreſs of the United Colonies of Ame- 

1 
April 19, The firſt action happens i in America between the king's troops and 
dthe provincials at Lexingtos. | 
June 17, A bloody action at Bunker s Hill, between the raged to. and the 
Americans. 5 
1775 March 17, The town of Boſton evacuated by the King's troops. 

An unſucceſsful attempt, in july, made by commodore dir Peter a. ; 
r lieutenant general Clintop s upon Charles Town, in South Ca- 
rolina. | 

The Congreſs declare the American colonies Free and Independent States, 
uly | 

The ll are driven Woe lo Iſland, New York, in Auguſt, with 

reat loſs, and great numbers of oy Te taken priſoners ; and the city of 
New York is afterwards taken poſſeſſion of by the king's troops. 
Drs 26, General Waſkuagion takes 900 of we Hein priſoners at 
Trenton. 
1777 8 Howe takes poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. | 
Lieutenan eee Burgoyne is obliged to ſurrender his army, at Saratoga, 
in ͤ Can by convention, to the American army under the command of 
the generals Gates and Arnold, October 17. . 
1778 A treaty of alliance concluded at Paris between the French king and the 
._ - thirteen united American colonies, in which their bee. is ac- | 
| knowledged by the court of France, February 6. . 
The remains of —_ _— of Chatham, interred at the-public expence in Weſt - 
minſter-Abbey „in conſequence of a vote of parliament. 
T he earl of Cs Willi m — Eſq. and George Johnſtone, Eſq. arrive 
41 Philadelphia, at the beginning . June, as pea for — 
peace between Great Britain and America. 
5 Philadelphia evacuated by the king's troops, June 18. 
0 "BOY Congreſs refuſe to treat with the Britiſh commiſſioners, onleſs the inde- 
93 Fe of che American eolonies was firſt acknowledged, or the king's" 
1.45 fleets and armies withdrawn from America. 
| An engagement fought off Breſt between che Engliſh fleet dee the com- 


mand 
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mand of Admiral Keppel, and the French fleet under the command of 
© the count d'Orvilliers, July 7. Rs ar DN Ea 
Dominica taken by the French, Sept. 7. . 
Pondicherry ſurrenders to the arms of / IM Britain, Oct. 17. 
| St. Lucia taken from the French, Dec. 8. | 
1779 St. Vincent's taken by the French. 
Grenada taken by the French, July 3... 
1780 Admiral Rodney takes twenty-two ſail of Spaniſh ſhips, Jan, 8. 
The ſame admiral alſo engages a Spaniſh. fleet under the command of Don 
Juan de Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, and takes five ſhips of the 
line, one more being driven on ſhore, and another blown up, Jan. 16. 
Three actions between admiral Rodney and the count de Guichen, in the 
Weſt Indies, in the months of April and May; but none of them de- 
__Cilive, 3 ä 3 . | 
Charles Town, South Carolina, ſurrenders to Sir Henry Clinton, May 4. 
Penſacola, and the whole province of Weſt Florida, ſurrender to the arms of 


— 


the king of Spain, May hy-). | | 

The Proteſtant Aſſociation, to the number of 50,000, go up to the Houſe of 
Commons, with their petition for the repeal of an a paſſed in favour of 
the Papiſts, June 2. | es 1 

That event followed by the moſt daring riots, in the cities of London and 


Southwark, for ſeveral ſucceſlive days, in which ſome Popiſh chapels are 


deſtroyed, together with the priſons of Newgate, the King's Bench, the 
Fleet, ſevera Lien houſes, and other edifices : but theſe alarming riots 
are at length ſuppreſſed by the interpoſition of the military, and many of 
the rioters tried and executed for felony. | 


Five Engliſh Eaſt Indiamen, and fifty Engliſh merchant ſhips bound for the 


* 
o 


Weſt Indies, taken by the combined fleets of France and Spain, Aug. 8. 


Earl Cornwallis obtains a ſignal victory over general Gates, near Camden, 


_— in South Carolina, in which above rooo American prifoners are taken, 
| Aug. 16, | | | | ; 
„ . Mr. Laurens, late preſident of the Congreſs, taken in an American packet, 


near Newfoundland, Sept. 3. 


General Arnold deſerts the ſervice of the congreſs, eſcapes to New Yotk, and 
N is made a brigadier-general in the royal ſervice, Sept. 24. 


Major Andre, adjutant-general to the Britiſh army, hanged as a ſpy at Tap- 


pan, in the province of New York, Ott: 2. | 


Mr. Laurens is committed priſoner to the Tower, on a charge of high trea- 


ſon, October 4. N 


2 


Dreadful hurricanes in the Welt Indies, by which great devaſtation is made 
in Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, and other iſlands, Oct. 3 


and 10. f f 1 7 
A declaration of hoſtilities publiſhed againſt Holland, Dee. 20. 


1781 The Dutch gſland of St. Euſtatia taken by admiral Rodney and general 


Vaughan, Feb. 3. 


Earl Cornwallis obtains à victory, but with conſiderable loſs; over the Ame- { 
general Green; at Guildford, in Nord Chevling; Muck "op 


ricans under 
The iſland of Tobago taken by the Frenehy June 2, 


A bloody engagement fought between am Engliſh ſquadron under the com- 
mand of admiral Parker, and a-Dutch ſquadron under the command of 


admiral Zoutman, öff the Dogger- bank, Aug. 5. 1 


Earl Cornwallis, with a conſiderable Britiſh army, ſurrendered prifoners of 


war to the American and French troops, under the coinmand-of general 


Waſhington, and count Rechambeau, at York-town, in Virginia, 


=Y 


1581 - Trincamale 


=. 
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17 81 Trincamale, on the kao of Ceylon, taken by admiral Hughes Jan. 7 
The iſland of Nevis, in the Weſt Indies, taken by the F. rench, 
1782 Minorca ſurrendered to the arms of the king of Pain, Feb. 2 4 
The iſland of St. Chriſtopher taken by tlie WF: I Feb. ee e 
The houſe of commons addreſs the kit againſt Nog further detection of 
offenſive war on the continent of North America, March Fe 
is © he houſe of commons reſolve, that that houſe would confider 211 thoſe as 
enemies to his majeſty, and this country, who mould adviſe, or by any 
means attempt, the farther proſecution of offenſive war on the continent 
of North America, for the purpoſe of reducing the revolted colonies to 
obedience by force. ” 
Admiral Rodney obtains a, ſignal victory over the French fleet, under, the 
ol command o the count de Graffe, near Dominica, i in the Welt Indies, 
een Mniats 
Admiral Hughes, wy eleven ſhips, beat off, near the iland of Ceylon, the 
French a miral Suffrein, with twelve ſhips of the line, after a ſevere en- 
gagement, in which both fleets loſt a great number of men, April 12. 
Proviſional articles of peace ſigned at Paris between the Britiſh and Nba cin | 
commiſſioners, by which the Thirteen United American colonies ate ac- 
- krnowledged by his Britannic majeſty to be free, ſovereign, and independ- 
ent ſtates, Nov. 30. 
1783 Preliminary articles of peace, between his Britannic' majelty and the kings 
. of France and Spain, figned at Verſailles, Jan . - - "woah 


Ratification, of the definitive treaty of peace be tween Great Britain France, 
9 Pa 4 and the United States of Ae 


an. 14. 
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Bef. Ch. We at e gs 
h 997 27 aha rf 1 and Greek 2 fourithed, Pepe. 


Heſiod, the Greek poet, ſuppoſed e che time of Homer. Coole. 
884 Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver. 


600 Sappho, the Greek lyric poeteſs, fl. Fawkes. 
558 Solon, lawgiver of Athens. 6 ei 
556 Kſop, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. Crezal. S. | 
548 Thales, the firſt, Greek aſtronomer and geographer. 115 1 
497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean philoſophy in Greece. * 
474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Fawkes, Addijon. 
456 Eſchylus, the firſt Greek tragic poet. Potter. 
435 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. Wet. | | 
413 Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt writer of prophane hiſtory. Lintlbary. 
407 Ariſtophanes, the Greek comic poet, fl. * 5 t 
Euripides, the Greek tragic poet. Woodbull, | 
406 Sophocles, ditto. Franklin, Potter. ä 
Confucius, the Chineſe philoſopher, fl. 
4 400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy, i in Greece. 
391 'Thucydides, the Greek hiſtorian. Smith, Hobbes. 
361 Hippocrates,. the Greek phyſician. Clifton, e eee, |» 
Democritus, the Greek philoſopher. 1 
369 Xenophon, ditto, and hiſtorian. . Smith, Spelman, 445 r 1157 
348 Plato the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of S. 8 } 
336 Liocrates, the Greek orator. Din/aale, 


-» 


332 Ariſtotle 


* * . 
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32 Ariſtotle, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciple of Plato. Hobbes, 1 
3 Demoſthenes, the Athenian orator, poiſoned himſelf, - Leland, Francis. 
ji Theophraſtus, the Greek philoſopher, and ſcholar of Ariſtotle. Budge l. 
285 Theocritus, the firſt Greek paſtoral poet, fl. Fawkes. x: o4 
277 Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the mathematician, fl. N. Simpſon. 
270 Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean philoſophy in Greece. hon. 6 
264 Xeno, founder of the ſtoic philoſophy in Ditto, 
244 Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet. 
208 Archimedes, the Greek geometrician, ,., - - 
184 Plautus, the Roman comic poet. T hornton. | 
i59 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. 8 
155 Diogenes, of Babylon, the ſtoic philoſopher. te Ay ants 
124 Polybius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiſtorian. Banur. 
54 Lucretius, the Roman poet. Creech. ; 
44 Julius Cæſar, the Roman hiſtorian and commentator, killed. Duncan. 
iodortis Siculus, of Greece, the univerſal hiſtorian, fl. Booth. | 
Vitriivids, the Roman architect, fl. | 
43 Cicero, the Roman orator and philoſopher, put to death. 3 Melmoth, #7 
Cornelius Nepos, the Roman W eng fl. Rowe, | 
34 Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian. . Gor 1 
30 Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, the Neben hiſtorian, fl. Spelman. . 
19 Virgil, the Roman epic poet. Dryden, Pitt, Marton. 
11 Catullus, Tibullus, and Pro . Roman poets. Grainger, Dart. 
8 Horace, the Roman lyric and ſatiric PD Francis. | 
A. C. 
17 Livy, the Ronian hiſtorian. Hay. ; 
19 Ovid, the Romah elegiac poet. Garth. WEE So, 
20 Celſus, the Roman philoſopher and ee fl. Grieve. 72 
25 Strabo, the Greek geographer. - 
33 Phædrus, the Roman fabuliſt. Smart. . | i 
45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl, Newcombe. | = 
62 Perſius, the Roman ſatiric poet. Brewfter.. N 
64 Quintius Curtius, a Roman, hiſtorian of Alexander the Great, fl. ee 
= . Seneca, of Spain, the philoſopher and- tragic poet, put to death. LEſtrange. * 
65 Lucan, the Roman epic poet, ditto. Rodve. ' | 
79 Pliny the elder, the Roman natural hiſtorian. - Holland. 
93 Joſephus, the wiſh hiftorian. Whiſton. + 
94 Epictetus, the ek ſtoic philoſopher, fl. Mrs. ara 
95 QuinRilian, the Roman. orator and advocate, Guthrie. . 
96 Statius, the Roman epie poet. Lewis... 
98 Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
99 Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordon. 
104 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic mt. Hay. | 
Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic | BY E . } 
116 Pliny the younger, hiſtorical letters. a. Orrery. | - 
117 Suetonius, the Roman hiſtorian, Hughes 5 5 


+ 


J 


119 Plutarch, of Greece, the biographer. - * Langhorne. 83 2 | 

128 Juvenal, the Roman ſatiric poet. Dryden. 1 | 

140 Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer, mathematician, and aſtronomer, $6 26 

150 Juſtin, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Turnbul. 

4 161 Arrian, the Roman hiftorian and philoſopher, A. Rooke. | 

167 Juſtin, of Samaria, the oldeſt Chriſtian author after the apoſtles. 

180 Lucian, the Roman _philologer, Dimſdale, Dryden, Franklin. 1 
Marcus Aur, Antoninus, Roman emperor and philoſopher. Collier, Elphin- 


none 
le 193 Galen, the Greek philoſopher and phyſician. 
200 Diogenes „ * Greek N fl. 


————— —— — 1 * 
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229 Dion 
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250 Dion Caſſius, of Greece, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. nobaugd cot gt, 4. 
254 Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alexandria. -mileq? | ae ne i 
4 Herodian of Alexandria, the Raman hiſtorian, H. A nel 197 eee 

238 Cyprianz.of Carthage, ſuffered martyrdom. NMarſha ti 

273 Longinus, the Greek orator, put to death cesar, bd, 1 1 

320 Lactantius, Aa father of the church, . SMD nob ac. ein. 0 

336 Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, founder of the ſect of Arias. 

342 Buſebius, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian andichronologer: ae. by 


379 Bazil, biſhop of Cæſarea. I ö Eorefiy; or =M S079 BO / 2 om a . | | 

389 Gregory Nazianzen, biſhop of r +8 SI 10 asi ny PO; 
397 Ambroſe, biſhop, of Milan. 2 is 

415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian. 1 inte; W alzu Sutin” © 

428 Eytropius, the Roman hiſtorian. ohne yew2O Son 520 


524 Boetius, the Roman poet and Platonic philoſopher. Bellum, Prof. 
329 Procopius, of Cæſarea, the Roman hiftortan:  Holeropt.. | 

Here ends the illuſtrious liſt of ancient, or, as they are Ayled; Claſſic authors, for 
whom mankind are indebted to Greece and Rome, thoſe two great theatres of hu- 
man glory; but it will ever be regretted, that a ſmall part only af their writings 
haye come to our hends. This was owing to the barbarous policy of thoſe fierce 
| Uliterate pagans, who, in the fifth century, ſubverted the Roman empire, and in 
which practices they, were joined ſoon after by the Saracens, or followers of Maho- 
met. Conſtantinople-alone-had'eſcaped+the ravages of the Barbarians ; and to the 
few literati who ſheltered themſelves within its Walls, is chiefly owing "the preſer- 
vation of thoſe valuable. remains of antiquity. To learning, civility, and refine- 
ment, ſucceeded worſe than Gothic ignorance—the ſuperſtition and buffoonery of 
the church of Rome Europe therefore produces few names worthy of record during 
the ſpace of a thouſand years; a period which: hiſtorians, with great propriety, de- 
nominate the dark or Gothic ages. 

The invention of printing: comributed. 10 the revival of learning in the fixteenth 
century, from which memorable zra a race of men have ſprung gn in a new foil, 
France, Germany, and Britain; who, if they do not exceed, at leaft equal, the 
greateſt geniuſes: of antiquity. Of theſe aur own countrymen have ee 
of the firſt rank, with whoſe names we ſhall finiſh our liſt. S118” | 
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1598 Edmund. 3 Lenden- Fairy, "Queen; and other pos. 00 
1615 Beaumont and Fletch i matic pieces. Das 
1616 William Shiakeſpeare,s Stra 99702 42 tragedies and coi, 


1622 John Napier, of Mareheſton, Scotland 4 ee ol logar 1 1 
1623 William J London; hiſtory and. a aug n af bnaw fd ©, 
1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, Lon Lendoa ngjary nloſoph lad] HRTORONS AR - 


neral. yy Bat. 7 r 32 UI 28 
1634 Lord Chief Janes Coke, WY as of England. * gh e Ae 
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1638 Ben Jonſon, London.; - $3 dramatic:pleeraiy 7 7 nl nn 3 35 
1641 Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk; laws and antiquities. 1 © 8 
1654 John Selden, Suſſex; antiquities and laws. „ 
1657 Dr. William H » Kent, diſeovered the circulation of the blood.” 
1667 Abraham Cowley. z miſcellaneous poetry 
15674 John — e OO Paradiſe Loſt, Regained, and various other- redes in. 
verſe and pr 

Hyde, earl of Clarendon, Wiltthire; Hiſtory of the Civil Wale im England. 7 
1675 James Gregory, Aberdeen; mathematics, geometry, and optics. + i 
1677 . r. Iſaac Barrow, London; natural philoſophy, mathematics, and: 

ermons. 

1680 Samuel Butler, Warceſterſhire ; Hudibras, a burleſque poem. | 
1685 Thomas Otway, London; 10 tragedies and comedies, with other —— 
1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, ſpeeches, letters, &c. 
1688 Dr. Ralph Cudworth, Somerſetſhire ; Intellectual Syſtem, 
1689 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, Dorſetſhire; Hiſtory of Phyſic. 
1690 Nathaniel Lee, London; 11 tragedies. 

Robert Barclay, Edinburgh; Apology for the Quakers, | 
1691 Honoutable Robert wore 4 „ natural and experimental philoſophy as theo» 

| 


Sir George M M*Kenzie; Dondee; Antiquities and Laws of Scotland, 

1694 John Tillotſon; archbiſhop of Canterbury, Halifax; 254 ſermons, 

1697 Sir William Temple, London; politics, and polite literature. 

7 — 9 Dryden, Northamptonſhire ; 27 tragedies and comedies, ſatiric poems, 

| Irg. | 

1704 John . Somerſetſhire; philoſophy, government, and theology. 

1705 John Ray, Eſſex; botany, natural philoſophy, and divinity. 

1707 George Farquar, Londonderry; eight comedies. 

1713 Ant. Aſh; Cooper, earl of Shafteſbury; Characteriſtics. 

1714 Naa i e biſhop of Saliſbury ; hiſtory, biography, di- 

+ nity, e. 
1718 * Rowe, Devonſhire geren rragedies, tranſlation of Lucan's Phar- 
alia N p 
6719 Reverend John Flamſteed, Derbyſhire; mathematics and aſtronomy. 
Joſeph Addiſon, Wiltſhire ; SpeRator, Guardian, poems, politics. | 
Dr. John Keil, Edinburgh ; mathematics and aſtronomy. 

1721 Matthew Prior, London; s and p litics. 

1724 William Wollaſton, Staffordſhire ; Religion of Nature delineated. 

1727 Sir Iſaac Newton, Lincolnſhire ; ; ninthemarits, geometry, aſtronomy, optics. 

1729 Reverend Dr. Samuel Clarke, Norwich; mathematics, divinity, &c. 

Sir Richard Steele, Dublin; Nos comedies, papers 1 in Tatler, &c. 
William Congreve, Staffordſhire ſeven dramatic pieces. 

1732 Jokn Gay, Exeter; poems, fables, and eleven dramatic pieces. 

1734 Jo obn Arbuthnot, Mearns- ſhire 3 medicine, coins, politics. 
1742. Dr. Edmund Halley; natural phi oſophy, aſtronomy, navigation. 

Pr. Richard Bentley, Yorkſhire ; claſſical learning, criticiſm, 

1744 Alexander Pope, London ; poems, letters, tranſlation of Homer. 

1745 Reverend Dr. * Swift, Dublin; poems, politics, and letters. 

1746 Colin M*Lavrin, Argyleſhire ; Algebra, iew of Newton's philoſophy. 
1748 James Thomſon, Aan 9 and other 8 „five tragedies. 
= A Dr. Haac Watts, Squthampton 3 logic, philofop by, pſalms, hymns, 

_ ſermons; &. 
| Dr. F add Hehe fo? Airſhire; ; Syſtem ſtem of Moral Philoſophy: 
1750 Reverend Dr, Conyers Middleton, orkſhire ; Life of Cicero, &c. 
Andrew Baxter, Old Aberdeen; metaphyſics, and natural philoſopy 75 
19 I ——_— St. john, Lord Bolingbroke, Surry 3 ; philoſophy, * + and 


—— — — — 


F-- 1751 Dr. 


WW, 


75 1765 Reverend Dr. Edward Young; Night Thoughts, and other b — ba- 
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NI Catonorocitat Parts: © 


Y 51 Dr. Alexander Monro, Edinburgh; Anatomy of the Humati HY 4 - Y 
3 1754 Dr. Richard Mead, London; on poiſons, plague, OPER, medicine, pre CRE 


cepts. 
Henry Fielding, Somerſetſhire ; Tom Jones, Joſeph. Andrews, e. . 
1757 Colley Cibber, London; 25 tragedies and comedies. 8. 
1751 Thomas Sherlock, Biſhop of London; 69 ſermons; & c- 5 
Benjamin Hoadley, Bibo of Wineheſter; ſermons and meet 
1 — Richardſon, "pony Sg Grandiſon, Clariſſa, Pamela. N 
everend Dr. John Leland; Lancaſhire ;/ Anſwer to Deiftical Writers. 


gedies. 
Robert Simſon, Glaſgow ; Conĩc Sections; Euclid. Apollonius. | 


| 1768, Reverend Lawrence Sterne; 4 ſermons; e ogy i Ns, rann 


Shandy. 
1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire ; OPAL ib ent: 


1770 Reverend Dr. Jortin; Life of: Eraſmus, Eccleſiaſtical me, $a dee, = 


Dr. Mark Akenſide, Neweaſtle upon Tyne; poems. 


7 Dr. Tobias Smallett, Dunidarroalture ; 3 Hiſtory of England, novels, cranſla- | 


tions. 
1771 Thomas Gray: Þrofefiar of Modern Hiſtory, Cambridge ; poems, 
1773 Philip Dormer Stanhope; Earl of Cheſterfield ; letters. * 
George Lord Lyttleton, Worceſterſnire; Hiſtory of England, 
1774 Oliver er Goldſmith ; poems, eſſays, and other pieces 


Zachary Pearce, Biſhop of Rocheſter ;; Annotations on the * Teftanient. | | 


1775 Dr. John Hawkefworth ; effays. 
1776 David Hume, Merſe; Hiſtory of England, and effays. | | 
James Ferguſon, Aberdeenſnire; aſtronom y: 


177% Samuel Foote, Cornwall; plays. 


1779 David Garrick, Hereford ; plays, c. 


William Warburton; Biſhop of Glouceſter z Divine Legation of Moſes and 0 


various other works. 


1780 Sir William Blackſtone, Judge of the court of Common. Pleas, London; 


a Commentaries on the Laws of England. 
Dr. John Fotbergill, Vorkſhire; philoſophy and medicine 


james. Harris, Hermes; Philological Inquiries, and Praia, 2 : 


ments. 


and other works. n. 
Sir john Pringle, Bart. Norbert Diſeaſes of the Army. | 


"Blown Home, Lord Kaimes, Scotland z hs of ne Sketches of : 


the Hiſtory of Man. Tee, 
Dr. William Hunter, Lanerkſhire anatomy 


. | 1782 Thomas Rates Biſhop of Briſtol, Lirchkield ; ; Diſzourſes onthe Prophecies, 
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